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Royal Message to India 

December 23rd, 1919 

“It is my earnest desire at this time that so far 'as possible any 

n • 

trace of bitterness between my people and those who are responsible 
for my Government should be obliterated. ... ... A new era 

is opening. Let it begin with a common determination among my 
people and my officers to work together for a common purpose. 

With all my people I pray to Almighty God that by His wisdom 
and under His guidance India may be led to greater prosperity 
and contentment and may grow to the fulness of political freedom. 


FROM THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION ON THE 
PASSAGE OF THE REFORM ACT 1919 
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PART I 

India in 1920 



India and Her Rulers. 

. # 

The King-Emperor. 

His Most Excellent Majesty George the Fifth* by the 
Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India.. 

The only surviving son of His lata Majesty King Edward VII 
and of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Born. —At Marlborough House, June 3, 1865. 

Mavried. —Her Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Loise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes of Teck—July 3 , 1893, 

Succeided. —To the throne, May 6 , 1910, 

Crowned. —At Westminister Abbey, June. 22, 1911. 

Issues :— 

1, H.R.H. Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Partis David, Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, Duke of 
Cornwall, High Steward of Windsor, K.G., G.M.M.G., G.M.B.E., 
M.C-, R.N., Born June 23, 1894. 

2. H. R. H. Albert Fredrick Arthur George. 

Boon December 14, 1895. 

3, H. R. H. Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary. 

Born April 25, 1897. 

4, H, R. H. HeDry William Fredrick Albert. 

Born, March 32, 1900. 

5. H. R. H. George Edward Alexander Edmund. 

Born December 20, 1902. 

6. H. R. H. John Qharles Francis, 

Barn July 12. 1905, January 18, 1919. 



2 ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS OF-INDIA 


Provinces. 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 

Sq. miles. 

Population 

(1911). 

Ajmer Merwara 

2 

2,711 

601,395 

Andamans and Nicobara ... 

i«« 

3,143 

. 26,459 

Assam !*-- * -■•«•'; ... 

12 

62,959 , 

. 6,713,635 

Baluchistan" ’•« ... ‘ 

6 

45,804 

414,412 

Bengal 

28 

78,412 

45,483,077 

Bihar and Orissa 

- .21 

83,205 

34,490,084 

Bombay (Presidency): : 

26 

’ 123,064 

19,672,642 

Bombay 

26 

75,918 

16,113,042 

Sind ••• ■ 

6 

47,066 

.3,513,435 

f. ... Aden 


80 

46,165 

Burma " r ’ * 

41 

236,738 

12,115,217 

Central Provinces and Berar 

22 ----- 

100,345 

13,916,308 

Coorg ••• ... 

1 

1,582 

174,976 

Madras ... 

24 

141,726 

41,405,404 

Not th-West Frontier Province 5 - 

16,466 

2,196,933 

Punjab 

29 

97,209 

19,974,956 

United Provinces 

48 

107,164 

47,182,044 

Agra ••• , ... 

36 

83,198 

34,624,040 

• Oudh ... 

12 

23,966 

12,558,004 

Total British Territory 

267 

1,097,901 

244,267,542 

Baluchistan States ■ ... 


86,511 

396,432 

Baroda State ... 

• • ■ 

8,099 

2,032,798 

Bengal States ... 

*«• 

32,773 

4,538,161 

Bombay States 

lit 

65,761 

7,411,567 

Central India Agency ... ; 

*.• • 

78,772 

9,366,980 

Central Provinces. States- 

m •• 

31,188 

2,117,002 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States 

IM 

675,835 

Hyderabad State . ... 


82,698 

13,374,676 

Kashmir State ... 

• • ■ 

80,900 

3,158,126 

Madras States 


9,969 

4,811,841 

Cochin State ... 

* ‘ae*' 

« •• 

918,110 

Travancore State ... 

in ’ 

*•* 

3,428,975 


Mysore State ... . ... 29,444 . 5,806,193 

North-West Frontier Province(Agencies and Tribal areas). 1,622,094 

Panjab States ... . 36,532 4,212,794 

Rajputana Agency , ... . .127,541‘ .10,530,432 

Sikkim ••• - ••• 87,920 

United Provinces States ‘ ... 5,079 832,036 

Total Native States .... 675,267 _70,864,995 


Grand Total, India ■ 


1,773,168 315,132,537 


it* 




Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India 


Salutes Name and Title. 


His Exalted Highness The Nizam of 
2t Hyderabad, Sir Usman Ali Khan 
Guns His Highness the Maharaja of— 
i, Mysore, Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
„ Bavoda, Sit Sayaji Rao Gaekwax 
,, GwalioT, Sir Madhav Kao Scindia 
19 Kashmir, Sir Pertab Singh* 

„ Travaucore, Sir Balarama Verma* 

„ Indore, Sir Tukoji Bao Holkar* 

„ KolhapoTe, Sir Sahu Chaterpati Maharaja* 

„ H. H. the Maharana of Mewar, Sir Fateh Singh* 

„ H. H. the Begum of Bhupal, Sultan Jehan Begum. 

,, H. H. the Khan of Kalat, Sir Mahamud Khan. 

His HighnesB the Maharaja of— 

17 Bikaner, Sir Ganga Singhjif 
„ Bharatpur, Sir Vrijandva Sawal Kishen Singh 
,, Jaipur, Sir Madho Singh* 

„ Karauli, Sir Banwar Pal Deo i 

„ ■ Jodhpur, Sir Sumer Singhji 
„ Patiala, Si i Bhupendi'a Singhf 
Rewa, Sir Venkal Raman Singhji 
„ H. H. the Nawab of Tonk, Sir IbTahim Ali Khanf 
„ H. H. the Nawab of Bhawalpur, H. Sadiq. Md. Khan Bdr, 
„ H. H. the Raja of Cochin, Sir Rama Varma 
„ H. H. the Maharao Raja of Bundi, Sir RaghubiT Singh 
„ H. H. the Maharao of Cutch, Sir Khengarii Sawai Bah. 

,, „ Kotah, Sir Umed Singhjif i 


lcceeded 

Area in 
Thousand 

Popula¬ 
tion in 

Revenue 


Sq. Mile 

Thousand 

ill lUUUJb 

1911 

82 

13,374 

3,000 

1896 

29 

5,806 

1,600 

1875 

8-1 

2,032 

1,100 

1886 

25 

3,093 

905 

1885 

84 

3,158 

- 750' 

1885 

7-1 

3,428 

761 

1903 

9.4 

1,004 

400 

1884 

3-2 

833 

382 

1884 

12 

1,293 

176 

1901 

6-9 

730 

200 

1893 

71 

470 

5]L 

1887 

23 

700 ' 

220 

1900 

1*9 

558 

210 

1880 

15; 

2,636 

• 533 

1886 . 

1-2 

146 

40 

—. 

34 

2,057 

440 

1900 1 

5 

1,407 

488 

— 

13. 

1,614 

187 ’ 

1867 

2-5 

303 

130 

1907 

15 

780 

182 

1914 

1*3 

918 

254 

1889 

2-2 

•218 ■ 

46 

1876 . 

7-6 

; 513 

:'i67, 

1839 

5*6 

639 • 

' 224 


Tribute, 
etc. . 


223,333 

26,000 

54,133 

13,333 


26,667 

6,533 

13,333 

8,00 

16,648 



Salutes. Name and Title. 

Succeeded 

Area in 
Thousand 
Sq. Mile 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
Thousand 

Revenue 
in 1000£ 

Tribute, 

etc. 

15 

His Highness the Maharaja of— 

Alwar, Sir Jay Singhji Saheb Bahadur^f 

1892 

$1 

791 

232 


>» 

Datia, Lokendra Sir Govinda Singh 

1907 

*9 

154 

15 


it 

Dewas, Sr,, Sir Tukaji Rao Puar 

1899 

’4 

74-1 

25 


i9 

„ Jr. Sir Malhar Kao Puar 

1892 

•4 

63 

25 

) 

* 

t$ 

Dbar, Sir Udayji Rao Puar 

1819 

1-7 

154 

56 


it 

Idar, -Sir Dowlat Singhji >f •_ 

1911 

1-6 

202 

44 


>» 

Kishangarh, Sir Madan Singji^ 

1900 

■8 

87 

56 


» 

Orchha. Sir Pratap Singk^f 

1874 

•2 

330 

60 


tt 

Sikkim, Tashi Nam Gyol 1 

1914 

2-8 

87 

15 


tt 

H. H. The Maharawal of Banswara, Sir Sambhu Singh 

1913 

1-6 

165 

15 


it 

„ Dungarpur, Sir Bijoy Singhaji . , 

1898 

14 

169 

16 


ji 

„ Jaissalmir, Sir JawahaT Singhaji 

1914 

1-6 

202 

44 


f» 

„ Partabgarh, Sir Raghunath Smgh 

1890 

•8 

62 

18 


h 

H. H. The Maharaj Rana of Dholpur, Sir Uday Bhan Singh*f 

1911 

1-1 

263 

80 


jr 

H. H. The Mir of Khairpur, Sir Imam Bux Khan 

1909 

•6 

223 

100 


tt 

H. H. The Maharao of Shirohi, Sir Kaishvee Singhji 

1875 

I'9 

189 

34 


1H 

His Highness the Maharaja of— 

Benares, Sir Probhunarayan Singh! 

1889 

•8 

346 

112 

12,667 

l» 

Bhavanagar, Sir Bha rasing ji Taket Singkjil 

1896 

2-8 

441 

’ 287 


tt 

Coocb Behar, Sir Jitendranarayan Bhoop 

Dhvangadra, Sir Ghanshyam Singhji 

1913 

1-3 

592 

164 


» 

I9II 

II 

; 79 

40 



Jind, Sir Ranabir Singh J 

1887 

1-2 

271 

87 


91 

Kaonrthala, Sir Jagatjit Singh! 

1877 

*6 

268 , 

167 

8,723 

tt 

Nawanagar, Sir Ranjit SinghjiJ 

. 1907 

3-7 , 

349 

151 

. •* 

*t 

Porbandar, Natwar Singji BhavasingjiJ 

1908 

■6 

. 82 , 

55 


tt 

H. H. The Raja of Rut.tarn. Sir Sajjau Singhji 

J893 

•6 

75 

60 


it 

H. H. The Raja of Tippers, Sir Birendra Kishore Dev Manikya 

1909 

•4 

229 

112 


tt 

H. H. The Hawaii nf Rampur, Six Mahommad Hanyid Alif'"' 
,, „ Juuagadh, Mahabat KhanjiJ J ' - 

r T88i* 

r~ r *9 * •" 

531 

240 


it 

I9IL 

" S-2 i .' 

434 

190 



’ 


RULING PRINCES OP IN 1)1 A 



13 


11 

7* 

>1 

.1 

II 

*» 

» 

I) 

>1 

♦ t 

y. 

IT 

>5 

>1 

>1 

ft 

ft 

*f 

It 

II 

»l 

If 

♦ » 

II 

II 

II 


H, H. The Nawab of Jaora, Sir Makamed lftiquar Ali Khan, 1895 
His Highness The Maharaja of— 

Ajaigarh, Sir Ranjor Singh Bahadur 1859 

Charkhari, Sri Ganga Singh Deo .. ,i ,.,1904 

ChatarpuT, Sri Biswanath Singh -.-,-: !_1867 

Manipur, Sri Chura Chand Singh 1891 

Jhalawar, Sir Bhawani Singh 1899 

Nabha, Sri Ripudaman Singhji . 1911 

Panna, Sri Jadabendra Scngh 1902 

Sirmoor, Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur 1913 

Bijawar, Sir Sawant Singh 
Jliabua, Sri Uday Singhji 

His Highness The Raja of— * 

Chamba, Sir Bhure Singh - » • » 1.904 

Faridkot, Sri Brij Indar Singh 1906' 

Mundi (Julunder), Sri Jaginder Sen <• • - • , 1913 

Pudukota, Sir Martandra Biiairab Tanditnan 1886 

Rajgarh, Sit Bir Indva Singhji 1916 

Rajpipla, Sri Bijaysmhji Chattar9ingji 1915 

Sailana, Sir J as want Singhji 1895 . 

Tehri, Lt, Narendra Shah 1913 

H. H. The Thakur Saheb of Gondal 1869 

H. H. The Thakur Saheb of Morri 1870 

H. H, The Nawab of Janjira, Sir AhmedKhan Sidi Ibrahim Khan 1879 
„ of Palanpur, M. T. Muhammad Khan 1877 . 


„ „ Cambay, Jafar Ali Khan 

„ ,, Baoni, 

» „ Radlianpnr, Jalaluddin Khanjl 

„ „ Malerkotla, Sir Md. Ahmed Ali Khan. 

H. H. Raja of NaTsingarh, Sir Arjun Singhji 
” of Suket, Sir Bhimsen 

” of Sitamau, Sir Ram Singhji 

” of SamthaT, Sir Bit Singh Deo 

” of Kahlur, SiT Biji Chand 


•5 75 ■ 50 

•8 87 15 

-8 132 33 

1- 1_/ . 166 *■ 30 

84. 346 30 

•8 96 32 

■9 248 103 

2- 5 228 33 

1*1 038 57 


•3 135 34 

•6 130 74 

1-2 181 39 

1-2 411 101 

I - 5 218 12 

1-5 III 67 

•3 27 26 

•4 301 44 

•I 162 94 

•8 " 90 78 

•3 89 33 

17 226 35 


■6 92 36 

■4 55 9 

■3 23 9 

17 33 10 

•4 90 10 


3,333 


Or 


RtllANG PRINCES OF INEiA 



Salutes Name and Title. 

H. H. The Maharaja of— 

9 Mayurbhanj, Puma Chandra Bhunj Deo 
'* Sonepur, Sir Birmitrodaya Singh Deo 
H. H. The Eaja of— 

” Bansda, Sir Indrasiughji Pratap Singhji 
” Baraundha 

M Barya, Maharaol Capt. Banjit Singhjf$ 

" Chotta Udepnr, Sir Fatesinghji Motisinghji 
” Dharampnr, Maharana Mohandevji Naranevji$ 

” JawhaT, Sri Krishnashah-Patangshah 
” Kalahandi 

” Lunawada, Sir Wakhatsinghji Dalelsingji$ 

Maihar/Brijnath Singh Ju Deo 
” Nagod, Kumar Lai Bhargavendra Singh 
” Snnth, Maharana Jorawar Singhji 
" WankaneT, Sir AmarBinghji Banesinghji$ r ' 

’* H. H.Nawab of Balasinor, Nawab Jamait Khan Manwar Khan 
” ” •; ” Loharn, Capt. Azizuddin Ahmed Khan 

” Sachin, Raj S. Ibrahim Muhd. Yakut Khan$ 

” ” ” Banganapalle 

” H. H. Thaknr Saheb of Dhrol, Sir Dolatsinghji 

rt ' ” ” Limbdy, SiT Doulat Singhji ' 

” ” •' ” Palitana, Bahadursinghji Mansinghji 

” ” ” Rajkot, Sir Lokhaji Rao 

” ” ” Wadhwau, Jorawarsinji Jaswantsinhji 

” H. H. The Chief of Sanghli Sir Chin tarn an Rao 
” ” Mudhol, Malojirao V. Gharpade 


Area in 

ThAiifland 

Population 

Revenue in 

A- UvUDmUU 

Sq. Milt* 

in Thousand ' 

1000 Bb. 

4-2 

729 

2410 

•9 

216 

242 

•2 

44 

500 

•2 

16 

364 

*8 

115 

669 

■8 

103 

637 

*7 

114 •; 

790 

8-7 

339 

165 ' 

' -3 

73 

. 263 

•4 

63 * 

75 

■5 

67, 

• 186 

•3 

69 

, 216 

•4 

32 ‘ 

468 

■2 

40 

163 

■2 

18 

; 66 

, Oo 

18 

245 

% 

24 

200 

■3 

33 

660 

■2 

60 

650 

• -3 

60 

1620 

•2 

35 

682 


* Entitled to personal salutes of 21 guns 


do 

do 

do 

19 


do 

do 

do 

17 

19 

do 

* do . 

do 

16 

ft 

do 

do 

do 

II 

99 


< 7 > 


MUllM PRINCES^ OF lNt>U 



The Home Government 

’ - The India Office—Whitehall 

Secretary of State for India 

The Right Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.p. 

Under-Secretaries of State 
Sir William Duke, G.C.I.E., k.c.s.i. 

[The Rfc. hou. Lord Sinha (1920)] The Earl of Lytton. 

Assistant-Under Secretaries of State 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel, K.C.B. 

Sir. Malcolm Seton, k.c.b. 

* The India Council 

Sir Charles Arnold White. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i , C.I.E. 

Sir Charles S. Bayley, G.C.I.E., K.c.s.i., I.S.O. 

William Didsbury Sheppard, c.l.E. 

General Sir E. G,. Barrow, gc.B., G.c.s.l, 

Sir‘James Bennett Brunyate, K.c.s.i., c.l.E. 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Bhupondranath Basu. 

Frederick Crauford Goodenough. 

Sir George 0. Roos-Keepel, g.ci.e., k.c.si. 

Sir Chettur Sarkaran Nair, K.C.I.E. 

Sir Malcolm Hogg. 

Clerk n£ the Council, Sir Malcolm Seeton. 

Deputy Clerk of the Council, E.J. Turner, C.b.e. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, S. K. Brown, 

Assistant Private Secretary, A. L.R. Parsons. 

Political A.-D.-C, to the Secretary of State, Lieut.-Col. Sir J. R. Dunlop 
Smith, k.c.s.i., k.c.v.o., o.i.e. 

Private Secretary to Sir W, Duke, W. D. Croft. 

Private Secretary to Lord Lytton, W., Turner* 

. Correspondence Department 

Controller of Finance, H. E. Howard, c.s.i., C.l.E. 

Financial, Secy., W. Robinson, c.b.e. 

Financial (Deputy Secretary), C. H. Kish, C.B. 

Judicial and Public, J * E. Ferard, C.b.e 

High Commissioners Department. 

The High Commissioner, Sir William S, Meyer, G.C.i. e., k.c.s.1. 
Secretary, J. W. Bhore, i.C.s., c.b.e. 

Personal Assistant, W. G. Crockett, CiB.E. 

Joint Secretary for Indian Students, N. C. Sen, O.B.E. 



Constitutional History of India 

[The best resume of this iB to be found in the Montagu Chelmsford Report of 
11)18 and in the Reports of the Joint Parliamentary Committee since issued. 
Below is given a skeleton outline.] 

British India is governed under the Government of India Con¬ 
solidating Act of 1915, since amended by the late Reforms Act of 1919 
[see part II.] The Secretary of State for India is the constitutional 
adviser of the Crown on all matters relating to India. Until the Act 
of 1919 he had sweeping unqualified power of giving orders to every 
officer in India including the Governor-General, and to superintend, 
direct and control all acts, operations and concerns relating to the 
Government or revenues of India, In the relations of the Secretary 
of State with the Governor-General in Council no express statutory 
change has now been made, hut Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the conventions governing these 
relations should be modified ; only in exceptional circumstances should 
the Sec. of State be called upon to intei vene in matters of purely Indian 
interest whore the Goverment and the Legislature of India are in 
agreement. On questions of fiscal policy, forexample, in such circums¬ 
tances his intervention, when it does take place, js to be limited to 
safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which the British Cabient is a 
party. The Secretary of State’s Council, known as the India Council, 
consists, under the new Act, of not less than 8 and not more than 
12 members, appointed by the Sec. of State. The period of office 
is five years ; half the Council must he persons who have served or 
resided in India for at least 10 years and who have not left India 
more than five years before appoinment, Since 1917 the custom is 
that there are 3 Indian members. The Secretary of State’s office at 
Whitehall is the India office. The India Council must meet at least 
once in a month. Until the Reform Act the whole cost of the India 
Office, amounting to £250,000 per annum, was charged to India, but 
since the Act the salaries of the Secretary of State of his Office 
are placed on British estimates (see p. 478) thus relieving India of 
a small sum of about £50,000. The financial readjustment between 
the India Office and the Government in India has now been secured 
by the appointment of a High Commissioner for India in London. 
The High Commissioner is the head of the stores Department, the 
Accounts section thereof, and of the Indian Trade Commission in 
England. His main function is to carry out the agency work of 
the Indian Government so long performed by the India office. The 
new changes in the Goverment of India will be found in the Act 
(see part 11). The new constitution, however, does not much affect 
the Exceutiveof the India Government, except that there hap been an 
increase from 1 to 3 in the number of its Indian members. 



GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: 

His Excellency the Right Hon. Frederic John Napier, 

Baron Chelmsford, P, G* G. M. $, I., G. C. M. G„ 

G. M. I. E., G. B. E., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
Assumed charge of office, 5th April 1916. 

COUNCIL. 

"T Ordinary Members. 

H. E.-General Lord Rawlinson, G.C.B., G.c.v.o.. k.C.m.g., Commander- 
in-Chief in India.: ,. 

The Hon’ble Sir George Barnes, K.C.B,, K.C.S.1. Took his seat, 6th 
April 1916. (Commerce and Railway. 

, Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent, K.C.S.I., L.L.D., v.D. 
. Took his seat, 21st April 1917. (Home.), 

t, Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shaft, c.l.E, Took his 
seat, 28th July 3 919. (Education.) 

„ Mr. William Malcolm Hailey. C.S.I., C.I.E. Took his 

seat 10th December 1919, (Finance.) 

„ Sir Thomas Holland, k.C.s.l, K.C.i.E. Took his seat, 
12th April 1920. (Industries and Munitions:) ■ 

„ Rao Bahadur, B. N. Sarma. Took his seat, 16th July 
"1920. (Revenue, Agriculture and P. fP. D.) 

„ Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. Took his seat, 22nd December 
1920. (Law.) ' 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
Nominated members 

(a)—O fficials. 

The Hon'ble H. E, Lord Rawlinson, G.C.B., G.C.V.C., K.C.M.G 
„ Sir George Barnes, K.C.B., K.c.s.l 
„ Sir William Vincent, K.C..si 
„ Khan Bahadur Main Muhammad Shaft, c.l.E. 

„ Rao Bahadur B. ,N. Sarma 
„ Sir John Woodi &.C.I.E., C.S.l 


2 



10 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

The Hon’ble Major-General W. R. Edwards, O.B., O.M.G., K.H.P 
„ Mr. L- M. Cook, c.i.e. 

„ „ Denys Bray, c.i.e., c.b.e 

„ „ H. Moncrioff-Smith, C.I.E 

i, i. A* Ci Ch&ttoQee, C.i.e 

„ „ -C. A. Barron, c.s.i., c.i.e 

„ „ E. Si Lloyd (Madras). 

„ „ C. N. Seddon (Bombay) 

' „ Khan Bahadur Amin-ul-l6lam (Bengal). 

j, Mahamahopadbyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha (U. P.) 

„ (Vacant) (Punjab.) 

„ Mr. E. L. L. Hammond, (B. & 0.) . 

• (b) Berar Representative 

The Hon’ble Mr, Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde 

(c) Non Officials 

The Hon’ble Raja V. S. Govinda Krishna Y. Vankatagiri (Madras). 

„ Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Kt. (Bombay) 

„ Maharaja Sashi Kanta Acharjya Chaudhuri of Mukta- 
gacha, Mymensingh (Bengal) 

„ Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad Nazamil-ullah Khan 
of Bhikampur, o.B.E. (U. P.) 

„ Nawab Sir Bahram Khan, k.C.i.e., K.b.E,, (Punjab) 

„ Raja Sir Harnam Singh, k.c.i.E., (Punjab, Indian 
Christian). 

Elected Members. 

Rao Bahadur S. Em. M. A. Annamalai Chettiyar 
Mr, K, V. Rangaswamy Ayyangar 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Diwan Bahadur V. Ramabhadra Nayudu 
Khan Bahadur Aamedthamby Maricair 
- Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta 
„ Phiroze C. Setbna 
„ Waman Govind Kale 
Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer 
Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Khan Bhurgri 
„ Arthur Henry Froom 
Raja Framada Nath Roy of Dighapatia 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, k.C.i.e 
Sir Alexander Robertson Murry, Kt., C.B.E 
Raja Sir Rampal Singb, K.C.I.E 
Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid, O.I.E • 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, C.I.E 
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Sardar Jogindra Singh 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Kt.,c.s.l * 

Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, K.C.I.E., M.V.0 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Rameshwara Singh, G.C.I.E., K.B.E., 
Maharaja Bahadur Keshava Prasad Singh, C.B.E., of Dumraon 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahir-ud-din 
Sir Manakjee Byramjee Dadabhoy, Kt., C. I. E 
Mr. Malcolm Macgregor Hadow 

Maung Po Bye Mr. Edgar Joseph Holberton 

Lala Sukhbir Siugh. Baja Moti Chand, C.I.E 

Sir B. C. Mitter, Kt. Mr. Alfcaf Ali 

MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
A.—Elected Members. 

Kao Bahadur Tiruvenkata Kangacharia 

Mr. Bhupatriraju Yenkatapatiraju Garu 

Mr. Ramayya Pantulu Guru-Jayanti 

Rai Bahadur Patri Venkata Srinivasa Rao Garu 

Rao Bahadur C. S Subrahmanayam 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, K.c.s.i., C.I.E 

Mr. M. G. Mukundaraja Ayyangar 

Mr. M. Krisbnaswamy Reddiyar Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar 
Mr. Kavalappara Muppil Nayar 
„ T. Muhammad Hussain *Sahib Bahadur 
Mir Asad Ali, Khan Bahadur . Mr. Eardley Norton 
Mr. Mahamood Schamnad Sahib Rahadur 
„ Rama Varma Valia Raja, Chirakkal 
„ Narayandas Girdbardas Mr. Jamnada3 Dwarkadas 

Sir Jamsetbjee Jejeebhoy, Bart 
Mr, Harchandrai Vishindas 
Mr. Balkrishna Sitaram Kamat 
„ Keshao Genesh Bagde Mr. Anna Babaji Latthe 

„ Salebhoy Karimji Barodawalla 
,, Alii Buksh Mahomed Hussain 
Sardar Bomanji Ardeshir Dalai 
Sardar Gulamjilani Bijlikban 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Kt.,C.I.E 
Sir Logie Pirie Watson, Kt. 

Sir Frank Carter, Kt., C.I.E 
Raja Sivanandan Prasad Singh, O.B.E 
Raja Suraj Baksh Singh, O.B.E - 
Raja Kushalpal Singh 

Prince Afsar-ul»MuIk Mirza Muhammad Akram Hossain Bahadur 
lieutenant Nawab Mohammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
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Khan Sahib Mirza Mohammad Ikramulla Khan 
Khan Sahib Choudhari Ghulam Sarwar. Kban 
Khan Bahadur Zahiruddin. Ahmed 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail ' 

-Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan - r : r 
Mukhdum Sayad Raj an Bakash Shah; '. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Jawabar Lai Bhargaya 
Rai Jadu Nath Majumdar Bahadur, G.I.K 
, Rsrir Tarapro8anna ; Mukherjee Bahadur 
RahBahudvir Sankata Pershad Bajpat ’ 

Rai Bahadur Bakshi Sohan Lai 
Rai Bahadur Nimai Charan Mitter 
Rai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad Sinha- 
Rai Bahadur Nishikanta Sen 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Sen * • 

Rai Bahadur Bishambar Nath - . 

Rai Bahadur Girish Chandra Nag - s 
r Mr. Kunja Bihari Lall Agnihotri ,M r i PyariLal 
„ Sahibsing Chandasing Shahanr „ Darcy Lindsay 
„ Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri •. „ Ahmad Baksh Khan 
n Saiyed Muhammed Abdulla ■ ^, ; .Kabiruddin’--Ah,ro©d 
„ •WaliMohamed Hussanally Pyari Lai Misra 

„ Reginald Arthur Spence „ < A. D. Pickiord 

,, Edwin Lessware Price, ■o.B.is J. C. Chattaiji 
„ Manmohandas Ramji , F Sachchidananda J5ingh 

„ Rehimtoola Currimbhoy ." Amjad AH . - * 

„ Mohammad Yamin Khan - ,j.Syed Nabi Hadi, 

Mubammad Faiyaz Khan . S. M. Zabid Ali Subzposh 
„ Syed Haider Karrar JaM „ P&damjL Pestonji Ginwala 

„ Nibaran Chandra Sircar „ Muhammad Ahsan Khan 

Mr. Frank McCarthy • 

Babu Jogeudra Nath Mukherjee - j Babu Braja Sundar Das 
„ Kbitish Chandra Neogy. „ i Adit Prashad Singh 

„ Baidyanath Prashad Singh Uj&gar Singb Bedi 

Babu Satis Chander Ghosh 
Munshi Abdul Rahman Sheikh Abdul Majid 

Lala Girdhari Lai Agarwala Maung Maung Sjn 
Munshi Iswar Saran Lt.-Col. D; Herbert 

Munshi Mahadeo Prasad , Pandit Radha Kishen Bass 
Haji Wajihuddin, - Srij u is Debi Charan Barua 

Dr. Nand Lai Chaudhrj Shahab-ud din 

Bbtii Man Singh Maulvi Miyan Asjad-ul-lah 

Sai'dar Gulab Singh • - Beobar Raghubir Sinha 

■ r Dr. H. S. Gour. 
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B.—Nominated Members 

(a)—Official Members. 

TheJEIon’ble Mr. W. M. Hailey, C.s.I. ; CU.E 
i,,r ; Si«Tj Holland, p.c.piij* k!g^e " 
s ' Dr. T. B. Sapru Mr; H; Sharp, C.S.I., C.l.E 

Sir Sidney QrgqkghaDkj ^.^.M.O., C.B., ^C.j l E. J _jc>,s, 0 . r M.v.o 
Mr. C: A. Innes, O.I.E Mr.' J'.'Hullah 

.\CoI.tW; D.?M^hQrn, g.B^;c|^[,.G. l ;?.E ... 

Mr. S. P, O’Donnell, C.I.E _ _ Mr. P. E. Percival 
' • »-*H. ; N ^Hutchinson,. ®.B.E ' " „ ^ Ei Burdon 
,, John Forbes Bryant „ Arthur William Dentith 

Rao Bahadur Conjeeveram/Krishnaswarni Rao 
Mr. J. K. N. Kabraji f . Mr. Charles Edmund Wild. 

„ Francis Bradley Bradley-Birtj „ J.Bebendra Kumar Mitter 
Khan Bahadur Cbaudhuri 5 Wajid Hussain 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habibuijah 
1 'Mr. -Winter Charles Renouf. c.i.E 
' William Nawton Maw, C.I.E 

„ William'John-'Keith,’ g.i.e. 

«; •- \ 

(b) —Berar Representative. 

„ Bhimrao Hanumant Rao Jatkar 

(c) —Nott-Official Members. 

Mr. T. y.-Seshagiri.Ayyar Mr.- N. M. Joshi 

J. T,'Cottelingam „ M. M. Samarfch 

„ Mahomed Hajeebhoy ' ' „-Hi H.,Gibbs . 

Nawab Khwaja Habibulla of Dacca 
-Rai Sheo Prasad Tulshan Bahadur ' ' • » 

Raja Bhadur Partab Bahadur Singh, C.I.E., of Qila Partabgarh 

Sardar Bahadur Gajjan Singh 

Khdn Sahib Maulvi Abdul Quadir 

Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Chaudhuri 

Lt.-Colonel H. A. J^Gidney 




GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 

Governor and President in Council ; — 

His Excellency The Right Hon’ble LAWRENCE JOHN 
LUMLEY DUNDAS, Earl of RONALDSHAY, g.c.i.e. 

Took his seat 9,7th March 1917. 

The Bengal Executive Council 

Members of Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.i.k., c.s.I., i.c.s .-Vice-President 
„ Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E., I.O.M., 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 
„ Mr. John Henry Kerr, C.S.I., C.I.E 
„ Sir Abdur Rahim, Kt 

Ministers, (from 3rd Jan. 1921) 

The Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banaiji, Kt., 

„ -Mr. Provaah Chandra Mitter, C.I.E., 

„ Nawab Saiyid Nawab AH Chaudhuri, C.I.E. , 

The Bengal Legislative Council 

The Hen’ble Nawab Sir Syed Shams-ul-Huda, k.c.i.e. —President 

The Hon. Mr. S. N. Roy ••■Deputy President (Elected) 

Members. 

Ex-officio. 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.I.E., C.S.I 

„ Sir Bijoy Chand Mahatab, K.C.S.I., L.C.I.E., Maha. 

rajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 
„ Mr. .John Henry Kerr, c.s.I. c,i.e 
„ Sir Abdur Rahim, Kt. 

Elected. 

The Ilon’ble Sir Surendra Banarji, Kt. 

„ Mr. Provash Chunder Mitter, C.I.E 

„ Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Choudhri, Khan Bahadur 
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COUNCILLORS— 

Nominated 

Officials. 

Mr. Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, C.I.E., i.C.S 
Major-General William Henry Banner Robinson, C.B., 

Mr. Donald Hector Lees, i.C.S., C.i.e 
” Cecil Henry Bompas, c.i.e., i.c.s 
” John Lang i.c.s 

” Lewis Sydney Steward O’Malley, c.i.e., i.c.s., i.c.s 
” Charles Peregrine Walsh Mr. Alexander Marr i.c.s 
" John Arthur LaiDg Swan 
„ William Stenning Hopkyns, o.b.e,, i.c.s 
Nalini Bhushan Gupta, C.I.E 
„ William Word worth Hornell, c.i.e 
„ James Donald, c.i.e,, i.c.s 
Rai Amar Nath Das Bahadur 
' .Mr. Leonard Birley, c.i.e., i.c.s 
„ William Christopher Wordsworth 

I 

Non-officials. 

Mr.'D, J. Copen Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur 

Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra Roy, Bahadur 
Babu Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 
Rai Abinash Chandra Banarji, Bahadur 
„ Peary Lai Das, Bahadur, M.b.e 
„ ' Radha Charan Pal Bahadur 
„ .Harendra Nath Chaudhuri 

Raja Narendra Lall Khan Babu Sarat Chandra Jana 

Mr. Satish Chandra Mukhaiji Babu Bhishmadeb Das 
„ Krishna Chandra Ray Chaudhuri 
Babu Hem Chandra Bhattacharji ■ ■ 

„ Ghaneshyamdas Birla Maulvi Abdur Rahim 
Babu Jatindra Nath Basu . Mr. S. R. Das 
Dr. Haridhan Dutt, Rai Bahadur Babu Surendra Nath Mallick 
Babu Nitya Dhone Mukharji . Babu Surendra Nath Roy 
„ Nalinaksha Basu Raja Mani Lai Singh Ray 

„ Rishindra Nath Sarkar Mr. Ajay Chandra Dutt 
„ Phanindra Lai De Raja Satish Chandra Mukharji 

„ Hemchandra LaBkar Mr. Dhirendra Chandra Ghosh 

„ Surendra Narayan Singha Babu Nalini Nath Roy 
» Bhabendra Chandra Roy „ Sailaja Nath Roy Chaudhuri 
„ Jogendra Nath Roy Raja Manmatha Nath Chaudhuri 

Mr. Sudhanshu Mohan Basu Dr. Jotindra Nath Mitra 
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Babu Jogendra Krishna Roy - BabuNirode Bihari Mullick 
„ Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta -. „ - Annoda Charan Dutta 
” ' Jndu Bhusan Dutt 
M Rasik Chandra Charmakar'" 

„ Kishori Mohan'Chaudhuri . 

„ Tanka Nath Chaudhuri 
Rai Sahib Panchanan Burma,* M.B.E 
Babu Jogesh Chandra Sarkar Sit Asutosh Chaudhuri • 

Babu Nilmani Gbatak Babu Prasanna Deb Raikofc 

Munshi RajauciRahman Khan •’ Mr.-Z. R r Suhrawardy 
Dr. Hasan'Suhrawarily; • Maulvi Saiyid Mukshood All 

Sahibzada Mirza Muhammad Ali Nakey 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzads Khowja Muhammad Afzal .«• 

Maulvi Muhammad Madassur Hossain - Mr. H. S. Suhrawarday 
Mr. Saiyid Kasim Ali Mr. Saiyid Brian Ali 

Maulvi Ekramul Haq : Khan Bahadur Abdus Salem 

Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed Maulvi- A. R. Fazl-ul-Haq 

Dr. A. Suhrawarday Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Azam 
Maulvi Kbandkar Arharauddin - 
„ Muhammad Abdul Jabbar.Pahlowan 

„ Muhammad Rafiquddin Khan' 

Abdul Karub -- Maulvi Mesbahuddih Ahmed 

>f A. H. Muhammad Wazit Alt' „ Azharuddin Ahmed * 
„ Fazlal Karim Munshi' Abdul Ali . 

Munshi Amir Ali ■. Shah Syed Emdadul Haq 

Kazi Gholam Mohi-ud-din Loraque. ; Munshi Makram Ali -v 
Munshi Jafar Ahmed Maulvi Emdaduddin Ahmfed < 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammed Ershad Alt Khan Chaudhuri' 
Maulvi YaquinUddin Ahmed Maulvi Shah Abdur Rauf 

„ Hamid-ud-din Khan * 

Khan Bahadur Hafizar Rahman Chaudhuri > . i 

Maulvi Wasimuddin Ahmed Maulvi Shah Muhammad Chaudhuri 
Mr. William Rowe :Rae ‘ f Col; Archibald Johii Pugh, o.b.e - 

„ John Campbell Forrester Mr. Malcolm Catehcart, w.o '• 

„ Walter tanceldtr Travers, o,b,e 
„ H. Barton ?? . Mr, H. A, -Stark’' 

Rai Lalifc Mohan Singh Ray Bahadur 
Babu Brojedrai Kisbore Ray Chaudhuri 

Rai Cpehdralal Ray Bahadut .< Kumar Shibshekh ares War Ray 1 
Rai Jogendra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur 
Mr. Robert Middleton Watson Smyth . 

,i Alexander Coohrafi,C.B.K. 

„ Campbell Ward Rhodes; o.B.E 
„ James Campbell:" 
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Mr. James Edward Roy Mr. George Morgan 

„ Reginald Hugh Lloyd Langford James 
j, Alexander Douglas Gordon Mr. Willoughby Longer Carey 
„ Francis Augustus Larmour Raja Hrishikesh Laha; c.LE. 
Babu Amulyadhan Addy Babu Kesbaram Poddar 

Mr. Tarit Bhushan Roy * 


GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 

Governor and President in Council 
His Excellency Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.C.i.E, D.sio. 
Took his seat I 7th December 1918. 

Members of Council. 

The Hon'ble Sir George Seymour Curtis, K.C.S.I., r.c.s. 

„ Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt., G.LE. . . 

„ Mr. Maurice Henry Weston Hayward, l.l.b, (Cantab.), 
Bar.-at-Law., i.C.s. 

„ Sir Choman Lai Hari Lai Setalvad, Kt. 

Ministers 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Shaik Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah 
„ Mr. Chunilal Vijbhukhandas Metha, M.A., ll.'b. 

„ Mr. Ragbunath Purushottam Paranjapye, B.s.C. (Bom.), 
M.A. (Cantab.) 

• Leg slative Council. 

Mr. Anandrao Narayen Survey (Maratha). 

Dr. Shiavakah Sorabji Batliwala. 

Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole. Mr. Naoroji Menikji Dumasia. 

Dr. Cajitan Fernandes. Dr: Kava^ji Edulji Dadachanji. 

Mr, Wadhumal Oodharatn. 

Rao Saheb Harilal Desaibhai Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Chunilal Maneklal Gandhi, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Rewansidda Gawrappa Salgar. 

Mr. Vasudeo Rajaram Gupte, B.A., LL.B. 

Rao Bahadur Raraanbhai Mahipatram Nilkanth, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Pragjibhai Patel. Mr. Antoldas Hargovandas. 
Mr, Jesangbhai Bhaibabhai Patel. 

Rao Saheb Dadubhai Putushotamdas Desai, 

Mr. Binshaji Bamanji Dalai. 

8 
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Mr. Tehmuras Kavasji Modi, B.A., llb., Bar-at-Law, 

Mr. Girjasbankar Bhagvanji Trivedi. 

Mr. Moreshwar Vishvanath Pradhan. 

Bhrimant Jagdeorao Anandrao Powar. 

Kao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

Mr, Anandrao Shripatrao Deshmukh. 

Eao Saheb Kupchand Motirana. 

Mr. Dattatraya Govind Juvokar, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Kirtirao Bhimrao Nimbalkar (Maharatha). 

Mr. Hiraman Narayan Shindore. 

Mr. Gangaji Mukundarao Kalbhor. 

Dewan Bahadur Kashinath Eamchandra Godbolo, M.C.E. 

Mr. Pandurang Narayan Adhav. 

Eao Bahadur Eaoji Eamchandra Kale. 

Khan Bahadur Dhanjisha Bomanji Cooper. 

Mr. Pandit Eayapa Chilcodi. Mr. Annappa Phadoppa Chougule. 
Eao Saheb Phakirappa Gurubasappa Halkatti. 

Mr. Shiddappa Totappa Kambli, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Chennappa Cbenvirappa Hulkotti, B.A., LL.B 
Mr. Sankar Balkrishna Dubhashe. 

Mr. Dajirav Amritrav Vichare (Maratha). 

Eao Saheb Lakshman Vishnu Parulekar. 

Mukhi Jethanand Pritamdas. 

Mr. Bhoising Gurflinomal Pahlajani. 

Mr: Shamrao Pandurang Ligade. Mr. Gopal Chimnaji Bhata. 
Eao Bahadur Siddhanath Dhonddev Garud. 

Mr. Ibrahim Suleman Haji Mr. Ghulam Hussein Kassim 

Mahomed Hussein Abdulali Haveliwalla 

Khan Saheb Allibhai Mahomedhai Mansuri 

Khan Saheb Haji Hazrat Khan Mobidin Khan 

Mr. Iemaliji Abdulhussen Shaberwala 

Mr. Abdulla Avjal Godad. Abdul Kadir Khan Abdul Aziz Khan 
Mr. Mahomed Salauddin Karimuddin. 

Sheikhan Saheb Bade Saheb Kateeb. 

Sardar Mahaboob Allikhan Muhammad Akbarkhan Biradar. 
Ismail Saheb Nadar Saheb Bedrekar. 

Mr. Soyad Shahajansaheb. Sayed Nabi Bakhsh Shah. 

Mr. Ghulam Hussein Hidayatalla, B.A., ll.b 
Khan Bahadur Khair Baksh walad Ghulam Mahammad Khan 
Laghari 

Mr* Mahammad Abid walad Khair Muhammad Abidani 
Khan Bahadur Dhani Haksh walad Ali Mardon Khan Jotoi. 
Khan Saheb Gulam Muhammad Abdulla Khan Isran, 

Khan Saheb Shah Nawas Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto. 
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Legislative Council—(concld). 

Wadero Kaisar Khan walad Ghulam Mahomod Khan Bazdar. 
Wadero Mahomad Panah walad; Ghulam Kadir Khan Drakhan. 
Mr. Jan Mohamed Bhurgri, ' Mr. Kalandarbaksh Sufi. 
Khan Saheb Haji lmambaksh walad Khan Bahadur Ghulam 
Basul Jotoi. 

Khan Saheb Sher Muhammad Khan Karam Khan Bijarani 
Mr. Joe Addyman. Mr. John Timothy Fry. 

Sardar Vishnu Narayan Mutalik. 

Sardar Naharsingbji Ishwarsinghii, Thakor of Amod. 

Mr. Mahomed Kamal Shah walad Kabul Mahomed Saheb Sayed 
Mr. Ragbunath Purushottam Paranjpye, B.sc. (Bom.), m.a 
(C antab) 

Mr. H. P. W. Maonaghten. Mr. S. J. Gillum. 

Mr. M. DeP. Webb, c.i.e., c.b.e. Mr. A. Grevile Bullocke. 
Mr. N. B. Saklatwalla. Mr. Mangaldas Girdhardas. 

Mr. Chunilal Vijbhukhandas Mehta, ll.b. 

Bombay Elected Representatives to the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas Dharamsi. 

Mr. Harcbandrai Vishindar, C.I.E. 

Sardar Bomanji Ardeshir Dalai. 

Mr. Balkrisna Sitaram Kamat. 

„ Keshan Ganesh Bagda, ll.b. Mr. Annaji Babaji Lathe. 

„ Salebhai Karimji Barodavala. 

„ Mia Ali Baksh Mahmud Hussain. 

„ Wali Mahamad Hasan Ali. Mr. Reginld Arthur Spence. 

„ Edwin Lessware-Price. Mr. Manmohan Das Ramji. 

Sardar Gulam Jilani Bijli Khan. 

Mr. Sahibsing Chandasing Shahani 
Mr. Rahimtulla Karimbhai 

Bombay elected representatives to the Council, of State. 

The Honble Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas Mehta 
„ Phiroze C. Sethna 

„ Vaman Govind Kale 

„ Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaflfer 

„ Gulam Mohamed Khan Bhurgri 

„ A. H. Froom 






GOVERNMENT OF. MADRAS 

Governor and President in Council* 

His Excellency* the Right Hon’ble Sir Freeman. Freeman- 
Thomas Baron Willingdon, of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.b.e. 

, . ... Took his seat. 10th April 1919* 

Members of Executive Council., 

The Hon'ble Sir Lionel Davidson, K.C.S.I., i.c.s 

„ . Mr. Charles George Todhunter, C.S.I., i.c.s 
U ' Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habib-ul-Iah, Sabib Bahadur, 
C.I.E . 

„ Kadamangudi Srinivasa Ayyangar 

Ministers. , 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur A, Subbarayalu R.eddiyar 
„ Mr. P. Eamarayaningar 

„ Rai Bahadur K. Venkata Reddi Nayudu 

Members of Legslative Council 

Non-Muhammadan-, Urban ,. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Pitti Thyagaraya Chetl i Oaru 

M. R. Ry. Ottilingam Thanikachala Chettiyar Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Udipi Rama Rao Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Krishnachar Vidyappoornachar Ramacbari Avargal 

M. R. Ry.T. Cuttia Pillai Thangevelo Pillai Avargal : 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Kommi Reddi 1 Suryanaryaiiamurti 
Nayudu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Saidapet Chandrasekhara Mudaliyar 
Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Nanguneii Arunachalam Pillai Vanamamalai Pillai 
Sqmasundaram.Pillai. Avargal. 

Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Pattu Kesava Pillai Avargal. 

i. R. Ry. Trichinopoly Sivasankaram Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Wallajanagar Vijiaraghava Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Aroot Thangavelu Nayaka Avargal 
M. R Ry. Diwan Bahadur Lalapetai Arunchala Ayyav Govinda- 
raghava Ayyar Avargal. 
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M’.*R. Ry^.Agaram. Thaudapani Muttukuniarswami. Ghettiyar 
Avargal. 

M\ R. Ry, Ramanuja Srinivasa Ayyangav Avargal 
M. E. Ey. Arcot Ranganafcha Mudaliyar Avargal 
M. Ei .Ey, Pulamati Siva Eao.Garu * 

M. E. Ey. Diwan Bahadur Chunampet .Arunachala Mudaliyar 
Avargal. 

M. R<,Ey. Arcot Ramaswanoi Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. E. Ey. Bollini Muniswami Nayudu Garu . 

M. R. Ry, Mogilireddigati Narayanswami Reddi Garu 
Mi^R. Ry, Vellakkinaj/ Ghinnappa ; Goundan VelingirLGoundan 
Avargal 

M^Ec.Ryy; Coimbatore. Venkatesa. AyyaDgar. Venkataramana 
Ayyangar Avargal . . 

M. R. Ey, Tiruppur Abgappa., Ghettiyar Ramalinga Chetfciyar 
Avargal 

M. R, Ry. Bangarampeta-Easupuleti Devarajulu.Nayudu Garu,, 
M. R, Ry, Rai.Bahadur Thaiyar Madabusi Narasimhaoharlu Garu 
M. E. Ry. Sriman Bisvanafch Das 
M. R.jRp. Ra&.Bahadur Apnepu Paraaararadoss Pafcro . 

M. E,.Ry v .SritnaUiSasi.|Bhushan Rath. 

M. R Ry. Diwan Bahadur, Du rise ty . Seshagirl Rao. Pautulu 
Garu, , 

M. R. Ey. Achanta Subbarayudu Garu, 

M. R. Ey. Jagarlamudy Kuppuswami Garu 
M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Paidupati Cooreaooloo Nayudu Yatirajulu 
NayudU -Garu- 

M. R. Ry. Panguluru.Venkatasubba Rao Garu 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Attawar Ramaya Punja Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Kasaragod Sadaaiva^Bhat Avargal ; 

M. R. Ry, Diwan Bahadur Mochorla.. Ramcbandra Rao Panfculu 
Garu 

M. E. Ry. Rai Bahadur Kurma .Venkata Reddi Nayudu Garu 
M. E. Ry. Kovelamudi Gopala Krishnayya Garu 
Mi R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Tikkani Balaji Rao Nayudu Garu 
Mi R. Ry. Rao. Bahadur ; Chimalavagupalli Venkata. Ranga 
Reddi Garu 

M. E. Ey. Konadam Sarabha Reddi Garu 

M. R. Ry. PonuambalaxTyagarajan Avargal 

M. E. Ry. Chengalvaraya Ponnusvarai Nayudu Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Kumara Padma Gopala Menon Avargal 

M., E. Ry^Divau:; Bahadur Mannath Krishriau Nayar Avargal 

M. R. ,Ry. Kalliat Chat.tukutti Nanibiyar Avargal 

M. E. Ry. Katarn Reddi Adiuarayatia Reddi Garu 
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M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Amancherla Subba Krishna Rao Pantulu 
Garu 

M. R. Ry. Thiruppalani Chellam Ayyangar Srinivasa Ayyangar 
Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Paramasivan Chettiyar Chidavaram Chettiar Ruttu 
Chettiyar Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Sankara Chettiyar Ellappa Chettiyar Avargal 
M. R. Ry. Bhavani Venkatagiri Ayyar Narasimha Ayyar 
Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Tyagaraja Somasundra Mudaliyar Avargal 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Veerayya Appaswami Vandayar 
Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Komal Seshappa Ayyar Venkatarama 
Ayyar Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Sundaralingam Pillai Tiunevelly Shanmukham 
Pillai Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Ravilla Appaswami Nayudu Garu 
M. R. Ry. Kattuputhur Chidambara Reddiyar Venkatachala 
Reddiyar Avargal 

M. R. Ry. M. Rangaratnam Ayyar Seturatnam Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Chintalapati Venkata Surya Narasimha R^ju Garu 
M. R. Ry. Mantha Suryanarayana Garu 

M. R. Ry. Ramaswami Kandaswami Shanmukham Chettiyar Avargal 

Muhammadan Urban. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Usman Sahib Bahadur 
A. Pichai Ibrahim Ravuttar Saiyid Ibrahim Ravuttar 

Muhammadan Rural. 

Munshi Muhammad Abdur Rahman Sahib Bahadur 
Qadir Nawaz Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Saiyid Muhammad Padsha Sahib Bahadur 
Abd-ur-rahman Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Saiyid Diwan Abd-ul-razzaq Sahib Bahadur 

Abbas Ali Khan Bahadur Abd-ul-Qasim Beary Sahib Bahadur 

Anumanthakudi Muhammad Mustapha Ravuttar Ahmad Miran 
Sahib Bahadur 

Acharath Daria Maliyammal Bavotti Sahib Bahadur 
Kilsingantagath Muhammad Koya Sahib Bahadur 

Indian Christian, 

Mr. Alfred Tyagaraju Palmer. Mr. Muttayya David Davadoss 

M. R. Ry. Rai Sahib Emmanuel Cajetan Martin Mascarenhas 
Avargal 
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M. It. Ry. Savarimuttu Udaiyar Arpudaswami Udaiyar Avargal 
Mr. Edwin Periyanayakam 

European. 

Mr. Percival Walter Partridge 

Anglo-Indian. 

Mr. Thomas Richmond 

Landholders. 

M. R. Ry. Sri Srinivasa Rajamani Raja Deo, Zamindar of Mandasa 
M. R. Ry. Sri Meka Venkatagiri Apparao Bahadur 
M. R. Ry. Paramasiva Subbarayan Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Bhaskara Raja Rajeswara Setupti alias Muthuramalinga 
Setuapati Avargal, Raja of Ramnad 
M. R. Ry. Kuthiravattath Probhakaran Thamban Avargal 

University. 

M. R. Ry.’ Seshadri Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal, c.l.B 

Planting. 

Mr. James Arthur Richardson 

Commerce and Industry. 

Mr. James Fletcher Simpson Mr. William Alexander 

„ Alexander Maclean MacDougall 
M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Govindas Chaturbuja Das Garu 
» >i „ Rao Sahib Muttayya Chidambaram Muttayya-Chettiyar 
Avargal. 

Nominated Members of the Madras Legislative Council. 

The Hon. Diwan Bahadur Sir Perungareur Rajagopala Achariyer. 
C.I.E.', K.C.S.I. 

Diwan Bahadur L.D. Swamikannu Pillai, I.S.O., Secretary. 

Mr. Ernest Sampson Lloyd Mr. Robert George Griove 
ii Frederick John Richards 
„ Archibald Young Gipps Campbell, C.I.E. 

M. R. Ry. Mylai Chinnathambi Raja Avargal 
»j » ,, L. C. Guruswami Avargal 

,, „ „ R. Kesavulu Pillai Avargal 

»> «, „ M. C. Madurai Pillai Avargal 

» ii |. G.Vandanam Avargal. 

ii n „ Diwan Bahadur Tirumalai Desika Achariyar Avargal 
,i n „ S. R. Y. Ankinedu Prosad Bahadur 
i, I, „ Rao Bahadur Tatikonda Namberumal Chetti Garu 
n ii i, Rao Bahadur C. B. Rama Rao Avargal 
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M. R. Ry. Diwan BaihadurR. Venkataranam Nayudu Garu 
„ „ „ Rao Sahib Presinge Venkatarangayya Garn 
„ „ „ S. Somasundaram Pillai Avargal 

,, „ „ Thambuswami Pillai Arumainada Pillai Avargal 
» » » W. P. A. Soundara Paadiya Nadar Avargal 
„ „ „ S, Muthumanicka Adhariyar Avargal 
„ „ „ C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar 

The Rev. Earle Monteith Macphail, C.b.e. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Husain Dr. Gilbert Slater, 


GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

Governor : 

HU Excellency Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.G.8.I*, k.g.i.b. 
Took his seat on^.Srd. January 1921. 

The Assam Executive Council. 

• Members of Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr, William James Reid, c.s.i,, 1.0.8.— Vice-President 
The Hon'ble Mr. Abdul Majid, c.Ie., B.A., xl.b., '(Bar-at-Law). 

Ministers to His Excellency the Governor, 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ghanasyam Barua, b.l. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sayed Abdul Majid, b.l. 

The Assam Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. John Campbell Arbuthnott, C.i,e., lc.s . ! —President 
Officials—Nominated Members, 

I 

Arthur William Botham, c.i.e.. Arthur Richard Edwards 
John Norman Taylor, C.I.E. 

Non-officials. 

Hr. Hugh Gordon Roberts < 

Mr. Rajendra Narayan Chaudhurj, Bar-at Law 

Kumar Chandra Narayan Singh Rai Sahib Manomohan Lahiri 

Babu Radha Binod Das Sardar Bahadur Aujab Ali Khan 

Khan Sahib Alauddiu Ahmad Chaudhuri 

Douglas StuartWithers (representing the labouring classes) 

Babu Jangin Sangma Laskar, M.b.e., (representing Backward Tracts 
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3 ? Elected Members. 

Rev. James Joy Mohan Nichols-Roy, Shillong 
Rai Sahib Bipin Chandra Deb, Laskar, Silchar 
Babu Har Kishore Chakrabarfci, Hailakandi 
Rai Bahadur Nalini Ivanba Ray Dastidar, Sylhet, Sadat* 

Rai Sahib Amarnath Ray, Sunamganj 
Babu Baikuntha Nath Ray, Habiganj, North 

Rai Bahadur Pramod Chandra Datta, Habiganj, South. . , 
Babu Krishna Sundar Dam, South Sylhet, ' ' * * 

„ Ramani Mohan Das, Karimganj. 

„ Biraj. Mohan Datta, Dhubri. . 

Srijut Dhairjya Narayan Das, Goalpara. 

Rai Bahdur Krishna Chandra Chaudhuri, Gauhati., 

Srijut Lohit Chandra Nayak, Barpeta. 

„ Dalim Chandra Borah, Tezpur. 

„ Kumud Ram Borah, Mangaldai. 

„ Bishnu Charan Borah, Nowgong. 

Rai Sahib Radhika Prosad Barua, Sibsagar. 

Srijut Siva Prosad Barua, Jorhat. 

The Iion’ble Rai Bahadur Ghanasyam Barua, Golaghat. 

Srijut Nilmoni Phukan, Dibrugarh. . i.. 

Rai Sahib Padmanath Gohain Barua, North Lakhimpur. 

Maulvi Rashid Ali, Laskar, Cachar. ; . 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Majid, Sylhet Sadar, 

. North. 

Maulvi Abdul Rahim Chaudhuri, Sylhet Sadar, South, 

Maulvi Monowarali, Sunamganj. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bakht Mazumdar, Habiganj, North. 
Maulvi Saiyid Nurur Rahman, Habiganj, South. 

Maulvi Abdul Khalique Chaudhuri, South Sylhet. 

Haji Muhammad Abdul Ahad Chaudhuri, Karimganj. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Abdul Latif, m.b.e., Dhubri excluding 

South Salmara, Thana. 

Munshi Safiur Rahman, Goalpara cum South Salmara, Thana. 
Khan Bahadur Muhibuddin Ahmad, Kamrup and Darang cum 

Nowgong. 

Maulvi Ruknuddin Ahmad, B.L,, Sibsagar am Lakhimpur. 
""Arthur Lambert Playfair, Assam Valley Planting. 

"Walter Herrick Woodward, Assam Valley Planting. 

"Archibald Moffat, Assam Valley Planting. 

* Major Henry Benedict Fox, Surma Valley Planting. 

» Arther John Griniield Cresswell, Surma Valley Planting. 

. John Alexander Fraser, Commerce and Industry. 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA. • 

Governor. 1 ‘ 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble SATYENDRA PRASANNA, 
Baron SINHA, of Raipur, P.o., k.c.s.i., K.C. 

Appointed 89th December 1980. - 

Members of the Executive Council 

; . The Hon’ble Sir Walter Maude, K.C.S.L., G.S.I,, LC.S., Vice- 
President. Took his seat 29th December 1920 . 

The Hon'ble Mr. Havilland LeMesurier, o.s.r., C.LE-, x.c.s., 
Took his seat 89th December 1920. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Krishna Sabay,' Took his 'seat 29th 
December 1920, 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Khan .Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr-uddin 
■ . ( Education ) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Madhasudan Has, O.I.E., ( Local self-Govt.) 


t ■ Legislative Council 

Fs-ojficfo 

The Hon’ble Sir Walter Maude, K.C.LE* c.s.i,, i.as., President 

„ Mr. Havilland LeMesurier, C.i.B.j i.as. 

' Rai Bhadur Krishna Shahay. 

Mr. Leonard Frederick Morshead, I.C.s. 

Victor Herbert Jackson. ~ 

George Rainy, c.s.r., C.I.B., I.C.s. 

James David Sifton, C.I.E., I.C.s. 

John Austen Hubback, LC.s. 

Walter Sidney Bremner. Mr. Edward Balab< 

* « Maurice Garmer Hallett, LC.s. Mr. Donald Weston, l.c, 
» Colonel Herbert Austen-Smith, C.I.R., i.m.s, 

„ Bernard Abdy Collins, i.c s. Mr. Walter Swain, 

„ Shankara Balaji Dbavie, i.o.s. 

Elected—Patna Division. 

. Maulvi Saiyid Muh, mma d Hu.sain 
The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr-ud-din 
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_ 

Babu Sbyam Narayan Singha Sharma 
„ Ram Gopal Singha Chaudhuri Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh 
„ Mithila Charan Singha 

Raja Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh, O.B.E., of Amawan 
Maulvi Malik Mokhtar Ahmad Babu Chote Narayan Singh 
Rai Bahadur Kashi Nath Singh •„ Rameshvar Prashad Singh 
Maulvi Hafiz Nural Haqq Kumar Rajivarapjan Prashad Singh 
Babu Dvarika Prashad Singh = 

Tirhut Division. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Hussain. Maulvi Saiyid Mehdi Hasan 
Maulvi Letafat Hussain Khan Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali 
,, Saiyid Abbas Ali Rai Bahadur Dvarika Nath 

Babu Raghubans Thakur Babu Shiva Shankar Jha 

„ Ram Nihora Singh „ Kameshvar Narayan Singh 

ji Maheshvar Prashad Narayan Singh 

„ Raghu nan dan Prasad Singha. 

, >( Krishna Prashad Narayan Singh Babu Radha Krishna 

„ Madhaveshvarendra Sabi Babu Nirsu Narayan Singha 
,, Lakshmi Mohan Misra ,, Ambika Prashad Upadbyaya 

i) Krishnadev Narayan Mehta 

Bhagalpur Division. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Tahir 
„ Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim 
Mr. Shah Muhammad Yahya Maulvi Mir Faiyaz Ali 

Maulvi Saiyid Moin ud-din.Mirza Maulvi Muhammad Umid Ali 
Babu Joytish Chandra Bhatfcachariya 
Swami Vidyanand alias Bishva Bharan Prashad 
Babu Bhuvaneshvari Prashad Mandal 
Maharaj Kumar Chandra Mauleshvar Prashad Singh 
Rai Sahib Kharag Narayan Babu Jogendra Narayan Singh 
Babu Satya Narayan Sinha „ Sukh Raj Ray 

Raja Bahadur Krityanand Singh of Banaili 

Orissa Division. 

Maulvi Shaikh Abdul Majid Babu Rebati Kanta Ghosh 
The Hon’ble Mr, Madhusudan Das, O.l.E. 

Babu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra 
Rai Bahadur Harendra Narayan Ray Mahashay 
Chaudhuri Bhagoat Prashad Samantarai Mahapatra 
Babu Pitbas Patnaik Mahantha Gadadhar Ramanuj Das 

,, Rebati Kanta Ghosh 
„ Shankar Prashad Misra 
Raja Rajeudra Narayana Bhanja Deo, o.b.e. of Kanika 
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Chota Nagpur,, 

Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur 
Rai Bahadur Radha Gobind Chaudhuri 
„ „ Sharat Chandra Ray Rai Bahadur Gopi Krishna 

Babu Devltai Prashad Singha Babu Joytirmay Chattarji 

Dulu Manki ,, Shivadas Banarji 

Kuinar Thakurai Grivar Prashad Singh 
Mr. Prasanta Kumar Sen Mr. Cyril, Gregory Atkins 
„ Jalian Veith Jamesson „ John Herbert Pattinsyn 
Babu Umesh Chandra Banarji . • - ... 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Mavaneshvar Prashad Singh, K.C.I.E. 

Mr. Saiyid Hasan Imam, Barrister-at-Law 

i Representatives of Classes and Communities. , 

Mr. Dhan Rasih Panna Rov. Edward Hamilton Whitley 
. Rev. Emannel Sukh Rev. Percival Edwin Heberlet 

Mr. Dhanjishah Meherjibhai Madan 

Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha >• 

Mr. Fraucies Ernest Lopes Morrison 

Rev. Prittam Luther Singh ‘ Mr. Baij Nath 

BURMA. 

>. Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Henry Craddock, K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 
Appoint," 1 15th Felruary 1918 . 

Official Members—Council of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Frederick Lewisohn, M.A., t.c.k, 

Robert Edward Vaughan Aibubhnot, i.c.s. (Vice-President) 

. John Mark Somers Hunter, M.A. Walter Booth-Gravoly, M.A. I.C.S. 
Hebert Edward West Martindell, M.n.SAN.i. 

William Henry Lawson Cabell, B.A., i,c.s. 

Lieut.-CoI. Frederick Ralph Nethersolo, B.A., c.I.e., i.a. 

Hugh Ernest MacColl, i.c.s. Peter Edwin Jamieson, B.A.. I.C.S, 
Edward Choke Smalley Shuttleworth, C.I.E. 

James MacKenna, M.A., C.I.E., T.c.s. 

Non-Official Members. 

Sir Sao Mawng, K.C.I.E., K.S.M., Scntlwa of Yawnghwe 

Lim Chin Tsong, o.b.e. Jules Emile DuBern, o B E 

Dr. San Crombie Po, M.D. Maung Po Tha, o.B.E. 

Sir Abdul Karim Abdul Sbakur Jamal, K.t., c.z.e. 
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• Maung Nyun, m.b.e., A.t.m. ' Francis Foster Goodliffe 
Dr. Nasarwanji Nowroji Parakh, L.F.P, & S., L.M. (Glas.), 

L.S.A, (Lon) 

Maung May Oung, M.A., ll.b., Bar-at Law 

Eric Oswald Anderson, C.b.e. Maung Shwe Llay 

Maung Myin Maung Bah Oh Maung Chit Pe 

„ Hla Pe Maung Thin, Bat-at Law Walter Buchanan . 


Central Provinces. 

Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Frank George Sly, k.c.i.e., i.c.s. 

f 

Took his seat on 17th December 1920. 

Executive Council 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen, C.s,i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Moropant Yishwanath Joshi 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar 
The Hon’ble Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, iiS,o. 

A.— Nominated Members-CentrrJ Provinces Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, c.i.e., President 
Mr. A. E. Nelson, O.B.E., i.c.s. Mr. H. C. Gowan, i.c.s. 

„ J. F. Dyer, i.c.s. Mr. J. C. Evans, r.E.s. 

„ D. G. Mitchell, I.C.S. Mr. F. C. Turner, i.c.s. 

Mr. C. U, Wills, ic..s. 

(II) Non-Officials. 

Mr. G. P. Dick, c.i.e., Barat-Law Mr. Y. B. Koltre 
„ Neaz-ud-din Khan, Zamindar of Khujji 
Rai Bahadur Sir B. K. Boso, K.C.I.E. 

Mr. Ganesh Akaji Gavne Mr. Kalicharan Ganuji Nandagaoli 
Rao Sahib Keshao Waman Bramha 

B.—Elected. 

Mr. Anandi Prashad Mr. Saiyid Yasin 
Rao Sahib Nilkanta Rao Khalatkar Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar 
Rao Bahadur Madhu Rao Ganesh Deshpando 
Mr, M. R. Dixit, Bar-at-Law Mr. C. B. Parakh 
Rao Sabib Bhagwant Atmaram Dhondgi 
Mr. Pralbad Ramchandra Deshpande 


Mr, Shrihari Deo Rao 
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Mr H. D. Coggan Mr, S. M. Chitnavis, I.S.O. 

„ Pandey Madau Mohan Chatur 
Rai Sahib Ajudhia Prasad Bhargav, Bar-at.Law 
Thakur Ratan Singh Mr, Magan Lai Mr. Bansidhar Deodhyj 
Mr. Kashi Prasad Pandey Mr. Muhmmad Ahmed 

,, Saiyid Muhammad Saleh, Bar-at-Law 
„ Gajadhar Prasad Jaiswal Mr. Bala Prasad Pachoray 
„ Ramprasad Awasthi Mr. Badri Das alias Badri Prasac 

Seth Moji Lai Rai Sahib Mathura Prasad, o.B.E. 

Mr. Dewtadin Ojba Mr, Abdul Hafiz Khan, Bar-at-Law 
„ Brijlal Pattak Mahant Ramsahaigarh ' Mri Baji Rao Kirtuk 
Rao Sahib Ramchandra Moreshwar Mahajani 
Nawab Mir Medhi Ali Khau .Mir Riyayet Ali 
Mirza Hussainji Beg Rao Sahib V. G. Kulkarni 

Mr. R. A. Kanitkar Mr. J. N. Rodriques Mr. R. R. Jaiwanl 
Mr. J. B. .Deshmukh Rai Bahadur Gauesh Das 
„ Ram Rao Deshmukh, Bar-at-Law 

„ Baji Rao Yeshawant Rao Deshmukh : : ;■ 

„ Dattatraya Krishna Kane Mr. Natesh Appaji Dravid 
» T. S. Korde Mr. J. B. Sane 

PUNJAB. 

•Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan, 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Assumed charge, 3rd January 1921. 

Members of the Executive Council. 

The Hon'blo Sir H. J. Maynard, K.O.I.E. 

„ Sadar Bahadur Sundar Singh, Majithia, C.i.e. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Fazli-Hussain ' 

„ Lala Harakishan Lai 

Member of Council. 

President 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. S. D. Butler, c.i.e , c.v.o,, 

Nominated Members, 

Officials 

Mr, P.- J. Fagan, c.s.i., Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 
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Mr.C. J. Halifax, C.B.R., Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 

„ M. S. EX Butler, c.i.e., c.b.e., c.v.o., 

„ L. French, c.i.e., C.B.E., Offig, Chief Secy, to Govt. Punjab. 
Shaikh Asghar Ali, c.b.e., i.c.s., Home Secy to Govt. Punjab. ■ 
Mr, T. P. Ellis, O.B.E., i.c.s., Legal Remembrancer, Punjab. 

„ E. A. A. Joseph, I.C.S., Secy, to Govt, Punjab, Transfd. Dept. 
Mr. B. T. Gibson, I.C.S., Financial Secy, to Govt, Punjab. 

Mr. H. W. M. Ives, c.i.e., m.i.c.e., Secy, to Govt, Punjab, Public 

Works Department, Irrigation Branch. 

Mr. G. Anderson, c.i.e.. Director of Public instruction, Punjab. 
„ C. A. H. Townsend, i.c.s., Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 
Col. R. C. MacWatt, C.i.e,, lji.s., Inspec. Genl. Civil Hospitals, 
Mr. D. J. Boyd, I.C.S., Revenue Secy, to Govt, Punjab. 

Mr. E. A. Scott, o.B.E., Director of Industries, Punjab. 

Non-officials 

Captain Sardar Gopal Singh, o.B.E., of Bhagowal. * 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Gopal Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Hamid, O.B.E.-, of Kapurthala. 

Mr. William Roderick Macpherson. 

Dr. Charles Arthur Owen, m.d., F.R.C.S. 

Mr. K. L, Rallia Ram. 

Elected Members. 

Lala Uttam Chand, of Lahore. 1 

Pandit Bhiwani Shankar, Pleader, of Amritsar. 

Lala Atma Ram, of Sirsa, Hissar District. 

Rai Sahib Panna Lai, of Ambala Cantonment. 

Pandit Daulat Ram, Kalia. M.b.e., Bar.-at-Law, of Ferozepore. 
Rai. Sahib Thakur Das, of Pind Dadan Khan, Jhelum District. 
Rai Bahadur Hari Chand, Hony. Ex, Asst. Commsr Multan. 

Rai Sahib Chaudhri Lajpat Rai, Pleader, of Hansi. 

Rai Bahadur Risaldar Sarup Singh, of Badli. 

RaoBahadnr Chaudhri Lai Chand, o.B.E., Pleader, of Rohtak. 
Lieutenant Rao Bahadur Balbir Singh, o.B.E., of Gokalpur. 
Chaudhri Bans Gopal, Ploader, of Karnal. 

Chaudri Daya Ram, Bar.-at-Law, of Ambala. 

Mr, Moti Lai, Kaistha, Bar.-at-Law, of Dharmsala. 

Mian Beli Ram, Pleader, of Hoshiarpur. 

Misr Mela Ram, of Nakodar, Jullundur District 
Mr. Ganpat Rai, Bar.-at-Law, of Lahore 
Chaudhri Kharak Singh, of Raipur, Gurdaspur District 
Lala Amar Das, Vakil, of Sialkot. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sewak Ram, Bar.-at-Law, of Gangapur, 
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Maulvi Muharram Ali. Chishti, Valcil, o! Lahore 
KhaD Bahadur Khwaja Yusuf Shah, C.LE., of Amritsar 
Khan Bahadur Raja Muhammad Akbar Khan, of Jhelum 
Mr.Nawab Din, Bar.-at-Law, ofSialkot 
Khan Bahadur Mir Muhammad Khan, Vakil, of Simla 
Chaudhri Muhammad Hayat Khan, of Ranhera, 

Khan Sahib Chaudhri Shaft AH Khan, of Qohna. 

Khan Bahdur Rai. .Wall Muhammad Khan, of Talwandi Rai, 
Pir Akbar Ali, Vakil, of Ferozepore 
Chaudhri Muhammad Jamil Khan, of Bahrain 
Chaudhri Ali Akbar, oFDhamrai, Gurdaspur District 
Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Bar.-at-Law, of Lahore 
Chaudhri Nabi Bakhsh, of Fatehpur 
Chaudhari Muhammad Amin, Pleader, of Sialkot 
Chaudhri Ata Ullah Khan, of Kaulu Tarar 
Malik Mahabbat Khan, of Karkan 
, Chaudhri Ghulam. Muhammad of Parianwali 
Khan Sahib Chaudhri Fazl Ali, m.b.e., of Ajnala 
Sayad Ghulam Muhammad Shah, of Jahanian Shah 
Malik Feroz Khan, Bar.-at-Law, of Nurpur Nun 
Khan Muhammad Saif Ullah Khan, of Isa Kliel 
Lieutenant Sikandar Hayat Khan, M.B.E., of Wah 
Pir Ali Haidar Shah, of Sang Jani 
Malik Karim Ullah Khan, of Darapur 
Khan Sahib Amir Khan, of Chak No. 282, Gugera Branch 
Khan Bhadur Sayad Mehdi Shah, o.B e., of Gojra 
Sayad Muhammad Hussain, of Shergarh 
Mian Ahmed Yar Khan, Daulatana, of Luddan 
Sayad Muhammad Raza Shah, Gilani, of Multan 
Sayad Hussain Shah Rajoa. ... ■ 

Khan Muhammad Abdulla Khan, of Kbangarh 

Sardar Allan Khan, Drishak, of Asani 

Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh, Bar.-at-Uw, of Lahore 

Rai Sahib Chaudhri Raja Singh, of Jatwar, Ambala District 

Sardar Bakhtawar Singh, of Kathgarh, Hoshiarpur District 

Sardar Balwant Singh, of Moron 

Sardar Dasaundha Singh, Pleader, of Ludhiana 

Sardar Kartar Singh, Vakil, of Ferozepore •.*». 



Government of U. P. 

Governor, 

The Hon. Sir SPENCER HARCOURT BUTLER, k.o.s.i., c.i.e 
Assumed charge, 3rd January, 1921. 

Members, 

(a) Elected, 

Pandit Gobind Sahai Sharma Rai Bahadur Babu Ananda Sarup 
Lala Sheo Charan Lai The Hon’ble Pandit Jagafe Narayan 

Rai Bahadur Munshi Rabinandan Prasad Mr Ugar Sain 

Lala Chhail Behari Lai Babu Brij Nandan Prasad 

Rai Sahib Lala Kisori Lai oi Aligarh. Lala Shadi Ram 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru Choudhuri Mukhtar Singh Jat 

Rai Sahib Lala Sita Ram Pandit Nanah Chand 

Thakur Manak SiDgh Dr. Manohar Lai 

Rao Sahib Thakor Sheo Dhyan Singh Babu Narayan Das 


Munshi Narayan Prosad Asthana 
Rai Indar Narayan 
Chaudhri Sher SiDgh 
Chaudhri Sardar Singh 
Pandit Brij Nadan Prasad 
The Hon’ble Mr. C. Y, Chintamani 
Rai Sahib Pandit Gopal Das Sharma 


Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 
Raja Kali Charan Misra 
Rai Sahib Babu Day a Shankar 
Babu Gur Sahai 
Babu Parmeshar Dayal Amist 
Babu Gaindan Lai 
Kunwar Nand Lai 


Pandit Bhagwat Prasad Dube Pandit Balbhaddra Prasad Tiwari 
Raja Hukum Tej Partab Singh, of Partabner Mr. Ajodhya Das 
Major Dais Raj Ranjit Singh, o.B.E. ' Kunwar Anand Singh 
Pandit Radha Kant Malviya Mahant Parmananda Gir 

Pandit Krisna Kanta Malviya Babu Parsidb Narayan 

Thakur Hanuman Singh Bhaiya Hauumat Prasad Singh 

Raja Indrajit Partab Bahadur Sahi 

Pandit Baij Nath Misra Thakur Jodh Singh B. Negi 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ganesh Prasad Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
Rai Sahib Pandit Narayan Datt Chimwal 

Sadar Birpal Singh Thakur Rajendra Singh 

Thakur Mashal Singh Babu Sita Ram 

Thakur Keshariya Prasad Singh Pandit Ramsewak Pande 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh Bahadur, k.C.i.e., K.b.e. 

Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, o.b.e. Babu Shankar Dayal 
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Eai Rajeahar Bali, O.B.E. Safyid Ra^a Ali 

Mirza Muhammad Sajjad AH Khan Saiyid Al-i-Nabi 

Saiyid Janab Ahmad .. Qazi Muhammad Hashim 

Maulvi Shahab-ud-din • • . K r ■<> ' Kunwar Jamshed Ali Khan 

Kunwar Inayat*Ali Khan " *“ J ’ ' ' 4 Shaikh Muhammad Yusuf 

Khan Bahadur Chaudhuri Amir Hasau-Khan 
Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, M.B.E. 

Munshi Ata-at-mand Khan, ■ .. Munahi Zafar Husain 

Mr. Masud-ilz-Zaman Nawabzada Muhammad Yusuf 

Shah Badre Alam ' Khah Bahadur Munshi Muhammad Ismail Khan 
Mr. Shakir Ali - Nawab Ali khan Hakim 

Saiyid Jafar Hussain Mr. Fazlur-Rahman 

Shaikh Saiyid Muhammad alias Maiku Mian . 

Khan Bahadur Sardafc Rahimdad Khan Mirza Manmud Beg 

M. Muhammad Zahur-ud-din Khan . Nawab Sadiq, Ali Khan 

Honorary Lieutenant Shaikh Shahid’Husain. o.?.E. (1 , . ' ; , 

Raja Saiyid Abu Jafar c.i.e. M. Muhatproad Afzal 

Sir Henry John Ludlam Stanyon, Kfc., C.I.E,, y.D, 

Rai Bahadur Kanwar Parmanand - Raja Shanibhu Dayal 

Raja Ragho Prasad Narayan Singh, Rai Bahadur ■* . , / .... 

Raja Amarpal Singh Rai, m.b.e. Thakur Nawab Ali Khan 

Sir Thomas Smith, Kt., V.D. . ' / , . Mr. S. H. Taylor 

B. Vikramajit Singh Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu 


(l) Norhinated by His Excellency the- Governor, 

G. B. Lambert, I.C.S. . H, &, Crosthwaita, i.c.s. 

E. A. H. Blunt, O.B.E., I.c.s. Kunwar Jagdis Prasad, o.B.E.j i.C.S. 
A. W. Standley H. M. Willmotfe R. Burn,, C.s.I-., i.c.s. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe, M.C., c.B.E., I.O.s. 

C. H. B. Kendall, i.c.s. H. G. Billson L M Kave 

Y. N. Mehta, i.c.s. _. Colonel J. K. Close; I.M , 

C. F. dela Fosse, C.I.E. H. M. Leake 

S. H. Fremantle, C.s.I,, C.I.E., i.c.s. ’ IL W. Gill 

Raja Sir Muhammad Tassadduq Rasul Khan, K c S I 
Babn DnrgaCharanBanarji H. David \ Babu Kl.em Chand 
K, Porter, Bar-at-I.aw, Secretary to the Legislative Council ,. 



Chronicle of the Year 

1920 

January 1920 

Chief Events :—Demonstrations in Northern India welcoming back the 
Punjab Leaders set free under Royal Amnesty—Afi Brothers start Khilafat 
campaign—Industrial unrest specially in Bombay—Moderate rally under Lord 
Sinha. 

1st. 1919 sessions of the great Indian National organisations 
continued-^The Indian National Congress, All India Muslim League, 
Khilafat Conference, Home Rule League and other political and 
social conferences held their historic sittings at Amritsar from 
26th December 1919 to 6th Jan. 1920. Amritsar and Lahore in 
high enthusiasm over release of Ali Brothers and Punjab Leaders. 
2nd. Cable from Fizi Govt, that they have cancelled indentures of 
Indian Emigrants. Lightening strike of Bombay Mill hands for 
increase of wages, 40,000 men out, 25 Mills closed down, no riot 
or loss of life, demonstrations quiet. 3rd. Calcutta University 
Convocation opened by Governor Lord Roualdshay, the Rector. 
Viceroy presided over second day’s sitting of the convocation on 
5th and declared policy of Govt, in the matter Df giving effect to the 
Sadler recommendations. 5th. Hunter Committee began its sittings 
at Ahmedabad to examine and record evidence of official and non¬ 
official witnesses.—Annual meeting of European Association held at 
Calcutta under Mr. George Morgan, passed anti-Indian resolutions 
praising and exonerating Dyer, O’Dwyer, Lord Chelmsford and : 
officials concerned in perpetrating the horible atrocities of the Punjab. 
6th. Congress Sub-committee on- Punjab .Massacre issued, com¬ 
munique on the rejection of Lord Hunter of their proposal to lead 
non-official evidence to be tendered by the great Punjab Leaders 
Bince released from imprisonment.—President, Central Khilafat Com-- 
mittpe, Bombay, cabled to Secretary of State pressing Khilafat views 
and asking same to be placed before Paris Peace Conference. 
7th. Lightening strike of N. W. Railway employees at Saharanpur 
demanding increase of wages —Anti-Turk campaign opened by London 
limes irf.its columns, strongly objected by Mr. Amir Ali, P. C. and 
other Moslfemfi. in England. 8th. Conference of European Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon opened at Calcutta by Viceroy with 
a long speooh urging joint co-operative aotion in matters of after- 
w.ar trade—political colour given to the meeting by several speakers 

5 
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attacking <the dsdians maliciously and congratulating''Viceroy on his 
fateful Punjab- poKfey. 9th.' Hunter' Coinmittee af Ahmedabad ex¬ 
amined M. Gandhi and his secretary, doctrine of Satyagraha explain¬ 
ed by the Mahatma of which# the ’ significance fell flat on Lord 
Hunter and his European Colleagues^—Arrival of Ali Brothers at 
Delhi. Delhi citizens to a man rose and gave them a magnificently 
brilliant reception, Hakim Ajmal. Khan on behalf of Delhi presented 
them with an address of welcome after their, release from cruel inter¬ 
ment -and Jot entry into. Khilafat work ; .purses ol 100 -pieces of gold 
Mohurs -were presented^ Whale town illuminated, tn galore in their- 
honours 12th. Annual Meeting-of Indian Science Congress under the 
presidency of Sir P. C. Roy opened at Nagpur by Lt.-GovernorSir 
Benjamin Robertson;. President iris his speech' strongly- critioised 
policy of Government of mot allowing Indians -to enter higher services 
which had stifflad Indian aspirations in. science and strangled many- 
branohes of Indian industry.—Mr.- Bhurgi engaged in -Khilafat work- 
in-Europe cabled from Paris that; Mr/ Montagu was fighting at the 
Allied Peace conference, for the • Khilafat. cause* against - enormous 
odds. 14th; Sanction by thh Sec. ofcf State for construction - of the - 
Sarda-Kichha canat at' cost-of'about Rs. 2’ crores was announced.' 


l5th.v Hunter Committee- sat;at Bombay for-r a few hours and -then 
closed its. work of public, examination of - wifcncsses^-Sir M. O’Dwyer/ 
his-Secretary Thompson-and'the Knight! of Tfwana were left to■ be 
examined: im camera < a&- they were unwilling- to give evidence- 
in . publio.- 16th.i The lit. Horn. Lord' and i Lady Sinha- with 
Ms.- B. Nv Basu ^arrived :from..' England and were received on landing 
at Bombay by- ail the leading mem Receptions, public-- welcomes, 
banquets were* lavishly-showered-upon Lord- Sinha-' and ; addresses 
were 1 presented ‘ by the Municipality! and i other moderate public 
bodies,-—Lord • Sinha'-delivered 1 his, message to bis countrymen. - 
18thu Lord'. Sinhaiand party, arrived-at ■ Calcutta and was given 
a rousing reception* ‘ at- the Howrah' Station by- prominent 
Bengal-Moderates, Rajas and Zemindars <; public reception at College 
Square-was i foiled by a counter demonstration • led by Congress*^ 
mem nationalists and etudents carrying Home-Rule and nationalistic 
banners, and Hags-; denouncing-. Lord"- Sinha’s < pro-official. anti- - 
nationaldsbid speeches. 19th...Ali lndia-Khilafat> deputation-headed' 
by Dr/ Absari and organised :by thb. Ali - Brothers reoei ved < by< the * 
Viceroy at Delhi. MemorialiseWingi forth Khilafat claims at length 
presented to which. Viceroy gave* unoonvinning and half-hearted reply. 
20th* Manifesto*-issued by; the -Kbilifat deputation - deploring the 
attitude of thev\ ioeroy-and his*- Government as unsatisfactory’ and 

demand,—Mill strikers a t Bombay* 
still holding, out-Since 2odmow becoming :restive and riotous.*. 21st. 
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Sir Narayan .Cbandavarkar -as .president pf 'the Jjabourisettlemept 
-committee rrequested 'Governor of Bombay to intervene -in the 
.Mill dispute and call-a Bound table conference of . Mill-owners and 
labourers and appoint .a 1 Commission - ©f enquiry.. .Disturbances ap¬ 
peared, in Bombay created by small. riotous 'bands .of,Mill-bands—- 
Gandhi-Barnes correspondence on Indians in African Dominions 
published. 22nd. Bombay''Mill strike, getting worse. Mr. Joseph 
Baptista, chairman of the strikers association, appealed to Governor 
r for. intervention.—Bombay- Govt, cancelled'all executive orders under 
the defence of India Act under which many . people were interned 
for political action and 76 .political prisoners were Released under the 
royal amnesty excepting'the Savarkar’'brothers. "23rd. The first 
joint session of the 'AlblndiaTndustrial'Conference and Commercial 
Congress, held at'Bombay under the presidency of Sir Fazulbhoy 
‘.Curimbhoy, delegates from all over India including Lala Harkishen 
: Lal arid'Lala Duni Chand of Lahore were assembled. Important 
resolutions were . passed (see A. R. 1920) notably one on fiscal 
and exchange policy of Govt, of India.—First aerial mail carried 
by an aeroplane loft Karachi for Bombay reaching Bombay just after 
40 hours,—24th. !First Lawyers' conference opened at Madras 

presidedrOver by Hon. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 27th. Government of 
India resolution on the steps to be taken to give effect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Calcutta University Commission 1919 was published. 
Drastic changes were proposed but without adequate financial basis.— 
Government of India correspondence with Nepal Durbar subsidising 
‘the latter .to the extent of Rs.:10 lakhs per aunum published ; 
object.being to oecure against frontier, Bolshevik and Afghan inroads 
with the help of Nepal troops in view of incalculable help rendered 
by latter in late war and the cancellation of Afghan subsidy and 
consequent loss of Afghan friendship. 28th. Grant of ten King’s 
Commission in the Indian Army to Indian officers specially mention¬ 
ed in.the despatches during the war was announced. 29th. Sir 
Benjamin Robertson, Lt.-Governor of C. P. deputed by Government 
of India to press, the remedy of Indian grievances in South Africa 
before the South African Commission of enquiry, left Bombay on his 
mission. 30th. Imperial Legilative Council 1920 opened by the 
Viceroy at, Delhi with a long inaugural speech.—Mr. Sinba’s Resolu¬ 
tion, offering thanks to His Majesty for his Royal Message of 23rd Dec. 
last on the passage of the Reforms Act, was adopted by the Council 
with ringing cheers.—India office published in England Punjab 
Government's report on the Disturbances of 1919 on the eve of the 
reopening of Parliament thereby creating a prejudice in favour of 
the Punjab officials. This report was submitted to the India 
Government on October 11th last and received by the Sec. of 
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'State in December 16th—complete secrecy being maintained in thi 
'meanwhile. '31st. Financial Relations Committee * to 1 advise oi 
financial relations between the Govt, of India and the local Govt 
under the Reforms Scheme appointed with l^ord Mestoiif as Chairman 
and Mr. Charles Roberts and Lt. Com, E. Young as-members. 

• . • ’ • V/ ...... * 


February 1920'’ T . 

Chief Events -—Exchange and Currency Problem—Imperial Legiilativi 
Council, important bills introduced and discussed—AH India Khilafal 
Conference at Bombay—Khilafat meetings all over India. ’ 


■ 1st Report of the Exchange and .Currency Committee issued 
with a strong Indian Minute of Dissent by Mr. Dalai, the Indian 
Member, The chief recommendation of the Committee, viz., ten 
Rupee to Sovereign was accepted by the Government, Mr. Dalai’s 
recommendation of a Fifteen Rupee Sovereign and coinage of 2 
Rupee silver coins rejected (for the Reports see Register 1920, 
Part iii). 2nd. The Great Bombay Mill strike lasting for full 
1 month ended ; loss owing to Btrike estimated at Rs. 9 crores. Sir 
N. Chandavarkar, president, Labour Committee, called upon the 
men to resume work accepting the Millowner’s terms meeting most 
of the complaints of the workmen excepting strike-pay, 3rd. Punjab 
Government announced that 638 out of 734 political prisoners sent to 
gaol during Martial Law administration of 1919 had been released,— 


Mission of Lepers Conference opened at Calcutta, Sir H. Wheeler 
presiding—strong Committee formed to solve the Leper Asylum 
problem, Sir Leonard Rogers and Rov. Oldgrieve, the prime inspirer, 
delivered appealing addresses. 5th. Mass meeting of Tirhoot 
Tenants held at Madhubani under Nawab Serfraz Hussain Khan 
and; led by Swami Vidyananda. Intense discontent and unrest 
had for some time past been going on owing to oppression of 
Zamindars and apprehension caused by the introduction of tbe 
Behar Tenaucy Amendment Bill 1920 in the B&O Legislative 
Council. Strong resolution was passed urging the postponement 
of this bill till the Reformed Council and seeking help of M. 
Gan^bi and other leaders to help the oppressed tenants. 6th. The 
Imperial Council Colonisation Committee sat at Delhi to examine 
the colonisation scheme proposed by the Guiana aud Fiji Deputations 
(see p. 300). 7th. Governor-General, South Africa, cabled to inform 
that-the Asiatic Enquiry. Commission, which was to" go into 
the question of Indian settlement in South Africa, had been appointed 

v ’ fe ang ° a LS\ hal ™ and would Hlwly begin work by end 
of March. (S«,p 305) 10th Despatch of Government of Indio 
to Secretary of-Stab.dated 26 June 1919 outlining proposal, for 
amalgamating the 3 Presidency Banks issued after being kept eo long 
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a secret, as Indian interests as held by. the shareholders could not be 
given voice - to criticise, llth Imperial Council Colonisation Com¬ 
mittee issued its report recommending the scheme of colonisation 
proposed by the Deputation but subject to proviso that 3 persons 
should be deputated by G-ovt. of India to investigate conditions of 
Indians at Guiana and Fiji.—Strong protest meeting at the Calcutta 
University Institute with Sir P. C. Roy in the Chair against the 
Govt, of India Resolution of 27th January, re the changes 
in the Calcutta University which Government proposed to do 
by executive order; meeting urged that legislation regarding 
Calcutta University should be postponed to be introduced in 
the forthcoming Reformed Bengal Council and expressed keen 
disappointment at the Govt, resolution deviating seriously from the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commission (see Register 1920).— 
Riot at Fiji of Indian Settlers mercilessly quelled by military fire. 
12th. Special meeting of Bank of Bombay shareholders under Sir 
T. Birkett held to approve Presidency Banks Amalgamation 
Scheme and to empower Directors to take necessary steps thereto ; 
stormy scenes owing to Indian members headed by Mr. Bomanjee 
opposing the motion, alleging sacrifice of Indian interest and Indian 
shareholders being kept in the dark, ended in chairman ruling out 
all Indian amendments and arbitrarily declairing resolution passed 
but on poll being demanded, be hastily dissolved the meeting amid 
confusion. Similar though less coufused scenes at the Calcutta 
meeting. 14th. Jhallianwalla Bagh, Amritsar, acquired for the 
nation by the National Congress at Rs. 5'4 lacs'; memorial with a 
suitable inscription to be erected by Indian Nation at cost of 10 
lacs to be raised by voluntary contribution to perpetuate the memory 
of the thousands of innocent hoys, girls, women, the aged and others 
butchered by General Dyer on the Baisaki day 1919.—Second 
Sindh Khilafat Conference held at Larkana under the president¬ 
ship of Pir Saheb of Jhando with some 15,000 representatives of 
Hindus and Moslems declaring alligiance to Khilafat and expressing 
utmost concern for the Holy places. 15th. Third sessions of tbo_ 
all-India Khilafat Conference at Bombay held with M. M. 
Chottany, Chairman of ahe xvcoption Committee and Hon. G. M 
Bhurgri, president, (see p. 15t0 19th. Lahore Citizens’ Mass 

meeting at Bradlaugh Hall under Pandit Rambhuj Dutt to 
protest against the action of the authorities in falsifying the 
Royal Amnesty by not releasing many -political prisoners of 
the Martial Law Regime of the Punjab in 1919.—Sensational mass 
meeting held at Trivandrum to protest against new reactionary re¬ 
gulations proposed by the Dewan for the Travancore Assembly ; 
by Government order the demonstration was suppressed. — In the 
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>Imperial* Council, f Delhi, Mr. Khaparde’s resolution on Reform Act 
-elicited t the ; fact'lihat "the * new Reform Rulesunder the Act 
r.are being drawn*up by a 'secret ■Committee <of Moderates -and 
: Europeans with- the total exclusion of the ■Nationalist party'(p.r.248). 

• 20th ’Lala* Laj pat Rai landed-at Bombay after 10 years ' spent tin 

• America in ' the . cause of 'the “Motherland. /Meetings, ' banquets, 
^fetes, all Qver.'Bombayin'bis honour.—^Manifesto^issued by Khilafat 
^Conference re the ‘Khilafat'claim and ;reiterating the minimum 
< demands issued. 21st. Madras-public meeting in . Gokhale Hall, to 
‘•welcome Mr. -S. Iyyengar on his re-entry into political .life ; after 
t resigning‘his Advocate-Generalship, ‘Mr. ‘Y. t P. Madhaba Row ing the 
i Chair. -Mr. 'Iyyengar 'declared “Lscannot s have one /foot t on (the 
fCongress vand- another'foot 'in some Conference 55 —^Children Welfare 


-Exhibition --at i Del hi opened by > Lady .Chelmsford.—»The/famous 
Alipur tBomb * Case 'deportees, sBarindra • Ghosh, iHem <Dass and 
‘Upen'dra Bauerjee, - arrived at Calcutta .from ctha /Andamans 
being ^released ‘-under ' the ‘Royal .‘Amnesty,—23rd. ; Grand 

/reception 5 held 'in ^Calcutta-'-and'ovation given:to M. Gandhi .and 
•released Punjab Leaders 1 (Kitchlew, Satyapal, Harkissenlal, 
(Dunichand, Rambhuj ?Dutt) ‘and addresses (presented by the 
'citizens ’.of * Calcutta,—Bombay Chamber sof. Commerce protest i.to 
Government, of; India against exchange policy adopted from the 
Currency Committee reoommendations-and condemning this policy to 
be cause of alarming dislocation^ import-and export trade. -24th. 
Bombay Indian Merchants Chamber offer prize of 100 £ for beat 
monograph on the; Currency problem-to counteract the anti-Indian 
-report of the Currency Committee -of the Government of India. 
26th. Debate in the House of Commons ou the future of Turkey 
led off by Sir D. 'Maclean ; Prime Minister made an important ' 
statement as to why the Turks were thought fit to retain Constanti¬ 
nople. 27th. The Indian Merchants’Chamber and Bureau's strong 

repress!)tatioo to Government of India on currency Committee Report 
which was condemned-as ‘most unsatisfactory.” They , noted that the 
predominant interest of British and London Bankers ■ have-weighed 
against Indian Currency, securing a one-sided report ^Amritsar 
citizens sent memorial signed'by all the gentry of the town, big 
and small, to the Wioeroy requesting His Exeellenoy to extend 
Royal clemency to Bugga and Ratan Chand and others under death 
eentense. 28th. BengaD Provincial Khilafat Conference held at 
Town Hall Cabmtta attended by all leading Moslems.‘and Messrs 
Saukao Ah, Kitchlew, Abdul Bari and others from up-country 
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Chief i Event».T—Imperial Budget of ? India-^AIl-india Khilafat agitation*) 
Khilafat deputation.in.England—All-India Hartal—Hudu-Moslem fusion—> 


1st, Imperial 1 Budget* of India* published * and * presented by 
Finance Member to the Imperial Legislative 1 Council/ chief 'features-:— 
(l) exorbitant 1 Military charge, (2) abolition of Excess Profits tax, 
andX3) new rate of income tax- 2nd. ' Lahore*meeting under-Lab 
Goverdhandas strongly; protesting against anti—Turk crusade started 
by Archbishop of Canterbury and others prelates in England. 3rd. 
Lord Meston mot leaders at Madras to- arbitrate between 
Brahmins and. Non-Brahmins as- tO'-tbe- number of seats in the 
Madras - ' Legislative Council to be reserved for the latter; 
leaders of: Btfahmins and' Non-Brahmins- present their- case,, 
thb litter-demanding 1 42 out - of 4 66 seats. 5th.' Press Association 
meeting at" Bombay under' Sir Narayan- Chandavarkar' passed 
resolution- moved by* M; Gandhi, asking' Government to repeal’ 
Press ' Act 1 and extend Royal : amnesty to all' Newspapers and" 
Presses.—Bengal -and 1 Bombay Chambers of Commerce (European) 
sent* message to Viceroy and Secretary of State denouncing the 
anti-Turk* 1 crusade'carried on in England and pressing- the just 
claims of Indian-Moslems iu the-matter.- 6th. I ^formation leaked 
out of the Allied Council that - the British Government had ’ 


decided to order British- Military and Naval-forces to- occupy 
Cdnstantinople though on 25th February last Mif. Lloyd George 


announced in* H. of 0. that Constantinople would * he left to the- 
TGrks; intense 1 Moslem > commotion in - India. 7th. Khilafat 
Committee 1 formed 4 at' Patna under 1 Mr.- Hassan Imam.—-Central(/ 
IChilafat'Committee accept Calcutta Khilafat Conference resolution V 
that'19th r -should 1 be - 2nd 1 Khilafat day. 9th 'Mahatama Gandhi 


issued his first Non-co-operation manifesto, subject to non-boycott 
of 5 British~goo3b“ if Khilafat and ! Punjab wrongs are not speedily 
removed.’ 10th; Allied * Supreme 1 Council' issued 1 a communique 
announcing- that' it* had considererd the measures* which were 1 
being " takhn * to-ensure protection 1 of Armenians in Turkey and 
the disciplinary occupation of-Constantinople. 11th. lathe Lords 
Lord Cilrzon- made -a statement, regarding-the Armenian Massacres 
and'admitted that'the-Ataenians were not such innocent lambs 
as-some- suppose, and that they were being supplied by armsT by. 
the*- allies ~to*revolt against 1 Turkey. 12th; Address presented to 
H. 1 H.‘ the *Agar- Khan by Central Khilafat Committee ; in-> reply he 
said that 1 situation was-very serious as the - Turks as a race were 
going to be exterminated 1 bythe last* 10 years’- war and now the 
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Arabs are incited to revolt. He appealed for strenous agitation 
and for funds to close up the ranks of Moslems.—Aligarh, Amritsar 
and Nagpur mass meetings in support of Khilafat—Moslem feeling 
against Raja of Mahammadabad for not joining demonstrations 
whole-heartedly. 13th. Raid by 0. I. D. and armed Police on the 
Calcutta Khilafat Committee’s and “Mahammadi” Office; several 
Khilafat literatures taken away. 14th. Punjab Muslims of rural 
and martial classes addressed Lt. Governor on the Khilafat wrongs ; 
address forwarded to Viceroy with request that it might bo brought 
tci the notice of the King-Emperor, 15th. Delhi Khilafat meeting 
under Mr. ■ Kidwai . to ■ protest against anti-Turk crusade, and 
fanatical outbursts against Islam of the Christian Churches in 
England led by Lord Bryce and Archbishop of Canterbury ; president 
declared that things had then gone so far that nothing romaiued 
for them but to take up M. Gandhi’s programme of non-co-operation— 
Demonstration by strikes of Tata Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
dispersed by military fire killing 10 and wounding 25. 17th. Khilafat 
deputation in England received by the Premier ; Mr. Mahommad 
Ali presenting bis case Mr. Lloyd George gave disappointing reply. 
18th. Sir D. Tata, Sir D. Sassoon, Messrs Billimoria.and Samaldas, 
directors of Tata Steel Co. arrived at Jamshedpur and issued 
notice demanding, unconditional return, of the men by 20th, 
morning, compliance with which will bring out,.their decision 
as regards the .concessions ■ asked. 19th. . Deputation of Strikers 
representatives received by Sir Dorab who made a feeling and sym¬ 
pathetic reference to the affairs of 15th. and expressed his intense 
grief; as regards European employers against whom strikers complain, 
Sir Dorab stated that their, ^im. was to employ them for the time 
being till dndians can replace tbem.-r-rSepond Khilafat day and AU- 
India Hartal observed by. complete stoppage of'air'tt'Ork^'fasting, 
prayer and Khilafat meetings all over India, special feature being 
Hindus taking -a prominent part in the proceedings as Moslems.— 
Mr.: Gandhi’s, massage to countrymen that if Khilafat. propaganda 
fails, revolution may come ijwNawab.of Rampur, the native place 
of the Ali Brothers,.suddenly arrested Irshad Ali and other relatives 
of the Alis at Rampur with no cause shown.^20th. Tata men return 
to^work, strike ended, 25% permanent increase given instead of 
Wo bonus, men satisfied.—Lord Meston arbitration award of 28 
out O! 66 seats to Non-Brahmaus gave great' shock to fotterfor even 
the Govt, of India in their despatch of 23rd . April 1919 to the Sec. 

30 A eats ou * 0{ 61 and Governor of. Madras recom- 

!°a ! he r T -1 Brahma,ls -' 21st. . ^ona Sarbajanika 
Sabha celebrated its Jubilee on completion s pl its -fiftieth year 

under Lok. Tilak. Lectures; and. addresses for next four days. 
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22nd, First All-India Labour Conference held at Madras (p. 82). 
23rd. Sir Aahutosh Mukberji, Senior Judge. Calcutta High Court, ap 
pointed to act as Chief Justice vice Sir Lancelot Sanderson granted 
furlough.^Essex Hall Khilafat Meeting held under the auspices of 
Anglo-Ottoman Society under the presidentship of Mr. Pickthall. 
26th. Congress Sub-Committee on Punjab .enquiry issued its report 
on the disturbance of 1919 in 2 big volumes ; the report came to strong 
conclusions regarding the guilt of the Punjab officials from Lt. Gov. 
Q'Dwyer downwards, and also of the Viceroy and Govt, of India, 
who deserved -to be impeached but the commissioners purposely 
refrained from advising impeachment because they believed that India 
can only gain by waiving the right (see p. 73). 27th. Govt, of 

India announced formation of Indian-Wireless Telegraph Board. 
29th. Third Sitting of the Indian State's Subjects Conference at 
Ajmeer under Eai Bahadur Jumadal. 31st. Revd. C. F. Andrews 
arrived from S. Africa after placing his statement on the Indian 
question before the South African Asiatic Commission, the posi¬ 
tion of Indians in S. Africa was grave owing to intense radial ani¬ 
mosity in the Transvaal.—Governor-General commutes Death sen¬ 
tence upon Bugga, Ratanchaud and Mandhar Singh to transportation 
for life. 

- April 1920 

Chief Event*.-—National Week end Satyagraha Anniversaiy 6th to 13th. 
Bombay, Punjab and Bengal Provincial Conferences—Khilafat agitation— 
All-India Protest meetings in view of revelations of Congress Committee 
Report on Punjab. 

1st. Value Payable Post instituted between India and England. 
2nd. Bombay Provincial Conference at Sholapur under Mr. N. C. 
Eelkar ; stormy scuffle between extremists and moderates ending 
in latter’s defeat (see p. 92). Punjab Provincial Conference at 
Jullunder under Lala Harkissen Lai; strong resolutions uiging 
jmpeachment of Viceroy and. punishment of Punjab officials passed 
(see p. 89). 3rd, Bengal Provincial Conference at Midnapore under 
M. Fazlul Haq (seep. 98). 6th. Satyagraha Anniversary Day and 
Indian National .Week begun and continued till the -13th to com¬ 
memorate Jhallianwalla bagh massacre and Punjab atrocities of 1919. 
--All India Hartal and closing of shops observed. Meetings held 
at many places to collect subscriptions to the Jhallianwalla memorial 
fund. 7$h. First Firman issued by H. E. H. the Nizam disapprov¬ 
ing the Khilafat propaganda and ordering, that all Khilafat resolu¬ 
tions to be moved at any meeting in H. E. H’s dominions as well 
as the meetings, should be first approved of by Ii E. H’s Govt.— 
Moderate Conference at Calcutta Indian Association held to enter- 

6 
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lain Lord Siuba arid Mr. Basu On the eve of their departure td 
England for the Reform Rules Committee~*-Lord Sinha delivered 
fighting party speech in support of Moderate politics and denouncing 
the extremists# 9th, Government of India despatch to Secretary of 
State of 25 March 1920 on Burma Reforms published for information# 
12th, Pundit Malaviy^ at the Jubbulpore District Conference 
strongly deprecated advice of Lord Sinha in his speeches to break 
the country into the factious camps of extremists and modertes and 
urged.that disunion would spell catastrophe to the country.-^-Armal 
of Afghan delegation under H. £, Mohd. Tarzi Beg on Indian 
frontiers for preliminary pourparleurs re Afghan treaty of friendship. 
16th. Indo-Afghan Conference opened at Mussoorie. 18th. . Insult 
offered to several Indian ladies by a Euiopean Military 
officer near Hatras who entered at dead of night a 2nd cIobs 
compartment , reserved, for ladies, got - the Indian ladies down 
inspite of the protests of the Railway officials and occupied the 
compartment all to himself. 19th, Deputation of East African 
Indians along with Sir J# D. Rees* Com. Wedgwood, Sir Bhowan- 
agree and Sir K. G. Gupta waited upon Mr. Montagu and Lord 


Milner in England and urged equality of treatment for Indians in 
East Africa and for a Commission of enquiry.—Report -of the 
Imperial Preference Committee of the Imperial Legislative Council 
recommending opening up--and examination of Indian Tariff 
question was issued (see post). 25th, General meeting of the Sindh 
Provincial Congress Committee under Mr. G. M. Bhurgri; animated 
discussion by members on the Programme or Council election, 
26th. Serious train collision at Nowa New ad a Station (Moradabad) 
resulting in over 100 deaths' and several hundred, wounded. 
'28th. Air Ministry of the British. Government made a gift of. 100 
Aeroplanes to India in ordef to help opening up aerial navigation in 
India. 29th. Indian Khilafat Delegation headed by Mr. Muhammad 
S Ali addressed the members of the Edinburgh Indian Association at the 
Association Hall, George Square ; Mr.. V. K. P. Mayagam presided, 
.Mr. Mobamed All in the course of his speech remarked that Hie 
masses of Great Britain were very sympathetic towards the Khilafat 
question but it was unfortunate that the Big Three are having the 

B Z i , Wha ^T the ultimate decision -of the 

Big Three may be, the Indian Moslems will know no peace till their 
religious neutrality is assured.-Report of the Financial Relations 

arwSait? “I* pubii8h ° d <«*ssn, 

30th. Report of the Chemical Services Committee issued l it recom- 
jnended th. wW of an Imperial I„ diaa Cbomioal T d 
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employment for high placed Englishmen in the exploitation of. India’s 
.material resources ; Dr. Sir P. G. Coy gave a strong minute of 
•disseut pointing out how detrimental to Indian inteiests these 
.recommendations were. ... 

. May 1920. 

■ 5 ‘ 'Chief Events.—Turkish Peace Treaty—Moslemr Outbusts—Adoption of 
Non-co-operation by Khilafat .Committee—Reform Rules published—Hunter 
jReport and Despatches. 

7th, Long correspondence between Mr. Montagu and Mr. 
Homiman over Mr. Montagu’s calumnious utterances in the H. of C. 
regarding Mr. Horniman’s deportation for which the latter -demanded 
open trial, closed by the refusal of the Secretary of State to take any 
action. 11th. Turkish. Peace Treaty as drafted by. the Allies 
banded over to Turkish delegates in Paris. 12th. All India 
‘Khilafat Committee meeting held at Bombay to deliberate over 
■M. Gandhi’s Non-co-operation project which was eventually adopted 
'•(See p; 103). l3th. SirTr.'tJTBoseTormally admitted to the fellow¬ 
ship of the Royal Society (F. R, S.) 14th. Turkish Peace Terms with 
the Viceroy’s message to Mabomedans published, (See p. 185.—192); 
followed for the next few days by indignant outbursts of Moslem 
feeling from every part of India and denounced by every 
Indian newspaper and political party including Hindus, Sikhs, 
and others. 15th. Govt, of India published new rules for the 
Legislative Councils, ’ Imperial and Provincial, under the new 
Reform Act (See part II). 16th. Doath of Dr. M. N. Ohdedar 
at Lucknow, a prominent nationalist and Congressman. 17th. 
C. P. & Berar Provincial Conference at Saugor under Dr. 
B. S. Moonjee, who declared that all political power was Unreal 
^unless accompanied by control over Military. 18th. Message to the 
’Sultan of Turkey by the Khilafat Deputation in England prayii; : 
that he may stand true by them and appealing His Majesty's 
■'response' to the claims of the Moslem world, asserting, “Islam 
to-day stands solidly by your side as it has never stood sir? 
the last of the Khalifa Rashidsen passed away”, 2°th. First parly 
of emigrating Moslems (Muhajarin), 22 -in number, left Peshwar 
for Kabul in protest against Turkish Peace Terms which were 
against the tenets of Islam. 21st All India Mabratta Conference 
held at Pare!, Bombay under Mr. K. Jadav who deprecated iu his 
address the movement amongstMabrattas for CommuDal representa¬ 
tion. 23rd. Home Rule League Annual meeting held at Poona under 
Mr. Tilak, when the Secretary laid the report of the year’s work. 
26th. Hunter Report along with Despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State published ; regarded by Indiana 
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of all phs^da of opinion.^ dictated'by racial bias, wholly disappointing 
and whitewashing' the criminal actions of the Punjab 'officials, 
exonerating. the Viceroy, the Lieutenant Governor and their 
Governments of all blame and praising . their conduct. 28th. 

^ Central KhHafat Committee mass meeting at Bombay adopted 
non-co-operation as the only means now loft to Moslems (see p. 193). 
M. M. Chotani, president, and others renounced titles as the first 
step towards non-co-operation—the ad interim report of the South 
African 'Asiatic Commission recommending speedy repatriation of 
Indians published (see p. 309), 30th. All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee met at Benares on this and following day to consider the 
grave situation in the country owing to the highly unsatisfactory 
and partisan Hunter Report and Government of India’s and 
Secretary of State’s despatches on same, based on palpable, racial 
discrimination, and the unjust Turkish Peace Terms threatening 
religious feelings of Moslems; he ated d ebate on non-co-operation 
which was leftover to be decided By a sp£6t£T J CSiTgre\nbT>6 held 
in August (see p. 105). 3lst. All-India Conference of the Depressed 
Classes held at Nagpur from previous day under Maharaja Kolhapur. 


June 1920 

Chief Event*.—Joint Hindu Moslem Conference at Allahabad adopting 
Non-co-operation meeting* all over Indie—Notice to Viceroy on Non-cp* 
operation to be launched from l«t August—Khilafat-agitation continued. 


•1st. Mysore Economic Conference opened by JSird&r Kautrty 
Urs, the President.-—Joint Hindu-Moslem Conference, at Allahabad 
to consider next step to be taken iu the Kbilafat cause ; anxious 
deliberations continued next day when Non -co-op eration was 
v/ unanimously adopted to be put into force afterTmonth’a notice 
to the Viceroy. 2nd. H. E. Nizam’s firman banishing a TfjmbeT - ' 
of Ins subjects joining Khilafat agitation. 3rJ. British Congress 
Committee mot at Knigsway Hall, Jmndon under .Dr. Clarke 
to consider the Hunter Report; resolutions passed expressing 
indignation and terror at the massacres and atrocities and urging 
Government to do .justice, to recall Viceroy and bring incriminated 
officials to book. 5th. South African Government announced its 
intention of repatriating Colonial Indians as recommended by the 
Asiatic Commission, 7th. Poona Deccan Sabha passed resolution 
denouncing Majority Hunter Report and demanding that the 

■™ a f U u Jal) 0fi J cl »l 8 , be bought to justice. 8th. Moulana 
Mahmadul Hussan of Deoband b ded at Bombay after an exUe 
o internment of nearly six years in Egypt and Malta and was 
a ovation l>y W.„r9i “h 
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President - D’eccah Sabba, Poona, "cabled to speaker House’ of 
Commons re Hunter Report urging that prudence and Justice 
alike demand that iniquities and. indignities should not. only be 
censured and condemned, but should receive fullest punishment they 
merit.—Sir Michael O’Dwyer wrote notorious letter to Morning 
Post, blackmailing Indian - Members of Hunter Committee and 
Mr. Montagu.—Conspiracy in the Al Nazir Office at Lucknow to 
implicate M. Abdul Bari and other Khflafat Workers in-sedition, 
detected. 10th. • Sif Dinsba Wacha, President, W. I. National 
Liberal League cabled to Reforms Committee, England, deplor* 
•ing that' Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Govt, of India have been 
praised rather than' censured in the Hunter Report and related 
Despatches.—N, W. Ry. strike at Lahore and other places ended 
after 48 days, authorities agreeing to strikers’ terms and . Under¬ 
taking to re instate the seven dismissed strike leaders. 12th. 
National Liberal Federation meeting held at Calcutta under Mr.' 
(now Sir) S. N. Banerjea; strong resolution passed condemning 
Huntor Committee Majority Report (See p.. 108.) 13th. Indian 

Women’s University at'Poona thankfully accepted Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersay’s gift of 15 Lakhs Rupees in memory of his mother. 
,16th. Secretary of State sanctioned scheme for enlargement of 
Burma Council to 30 members pending introduction of Burma 
Reform Bill in Parliament. 17th. Lightening strike of 17,000 
employees of N. W. Ry at Lahore on authorities trying to evade 
terms of last settlement. 18th. Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee cabled to • Secretary of State strongly condemning 
Hunter Report and' connected despatches. 19th. Gujrat Sabha 
Ahmedabad, cabled to Secretary of State condemning Hunter 
Report.—Indian Merchants. Chamber wired to Government of 
India strongly protesting against ‘the unlimited sale of Reverse 
Councils, entailing a loss to the country of 30 Lakhs per diem. 
21st. Madras Provincial Conference held at Tinnevelly under 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Ivengar mid adopted n on-co-aneratjo n (see n. 98). 
2?nd, Delhi Home Rule League and ProvincialCongress Commit¬ 
tee meeting under Dr. Ansari repudiating Hunter Report and 
connected papers.-—Khilafat Message signed by 90 Moslem leaders 
to the Viceroy inviting him to join and lead the non-co-operation 
movement in common cause with the Moslems and in the alternativeN 
declaring withdrawal of co operation with Government as from 
August 1st next. (See p. 196). 24th. M. Gandhi addressed 
letter to Viceroy on the Khilafat question against the Peace Terms 
(seep. 198). 24th. Labour Conference, England passed resolu¬ 

tion re Punjab affairs urging recall of Viceroy, impeachment of 
Q’Dwyers and punishment to Punjab officials and expressed sorrow 
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»nd sympathy for the Punjab mortyars. 28th. Two hundred 
Irish soldiers composing 1st cannaught Rangers at Jullunder refused 
to serve and laid down arms 1 to make common cause with their 
-people at home, /! * ' 

[/ July 1920. ; 

- Chief EventsDyer Debate in the Commons—Lord Finlay's motion 
in the Lords—Mahajarin movement—•Govt, of India Draft Rules passed by 
Parliament. . . 

1st. Report of the Conference of Directors of Industries under 

Sir Thomas Holland held from 12 to 14th April last published_ 

Secretary of State’s sanction of the Grand Trunk a Canal project at 
a cost of Rs. 309 lakhs for construction of Canal twenty two and 
half miles long from Baranagore in Calcutta to Kulfci. 2nd. Bombay 
'Presidency Association meeting under Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
4;o consider Hunter Report; passed strong resoutions condemning 
the Majority Report, urging recall of Viceroy and punishment of 
Punjab Officials. 6th. Murder of two Mahajarins at Kacha Chari 
near Peshwar by British Troops during a fracas between a party 
of Mahajarins' and British troops.—At the Internationa! Seaman’s 
Conference at Genoa, Indian ’ Delegates attending. - 7th. Army 
Council decision regarding General Dyer issued (see p. 477), 
8th. Dyer Debate in the House of Commons- (see p. 478). 
9th. Mabajarin Party of 500 men and 200 women and children 
led by Mr. Jan Mahomed left Larkana, (Sind,) for a Hijrat to 
Afghanistan!—Joint Committee on Indian Reforms issued First 
Report on Government - of ’India Reform Rules. 13th. Miss 
Florence Holland of Mussorrie opened a Dyer Appreciation fund. 
14th. Lord Milner, Colonial Secretary, in the House of Lords 
supported Anti-Indian policy of Government in British East Africa, 
—Mr, Montagu stated in the H. of C. that Gandhi’s activities ve 
non-co-operation are thoroughly mischievous. 15th. Colonel Frank 
Johnson, Mart'&l Law Administrator of Lahore in April 1919, made 
striking speec i at the Annual meeting of the European Association, 
Rangoon, denouncing the Secretary of State for his Punjab Despatch 
and the Indian extremists-and emphasising that he -and General 
Dyer saved the Punjab. 16th. Maharaja of Mysore transferred 
Rupees Thirteen lakhs due from the‘British Government to the 
British treasury as a contribution to the cost of the war.—Govern¬ 
ment of India issued notification announcing appointment of new 
Executive Council with Mian Mahomed Shafi and B. N. S arm a as 
Indian Members.—European Association, Calcutta, cabled to England 
resolution supporting General Dyer’s murderous action at Amritsar 
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and denouncing .action of the Army Council. 18th. The Council 
of the All-India Muslim League met at Lucknow and passed a 
number of Resolutions relating to the Turkish Peace Tertn9, Hunter 
Committee Report, Rules under the Reform Act 1919, demand 
for the withdrawal of Indian forces from the Middle East and to 
hold a special session of the League in Calcutta in September. 
19th. Lord Finlay in the H. of L. brought up a motion deploring 
the conduct of General Dyer’s case as unjust to him and estab¬ 
lishing a dangerous precedence; prolonged debate in the House 
for two days after which Lord Finlay’s motion was carried by 
.a majority and Government defeated (see. p. 553). 21st. Delhi 
declared to be proclaimed area under the seditious meetings Act. 
22nd. European Association Cable to Indo-British Association, 
London, expressing satisfaction at the Dyer debate in tbe Lords. 
23rd. H. E. the Viceroy received the East African Deputation at 
Simla and after a very sympathetic bearing assured them that he 
would support equal rights and citizenship for Indians in all crown 
Colonies and protectorates.—Government of India Draft rules 
presented to the H. of 0, and passed.—24th. Sheriff of Calcutta, 
Mr. D, Pickford, issued an appeal to drop the acrimonious Dyer 
Controversy maliciously started by the European Association. 
—A party of 150 Mahajarins left Lahore for Afghanistan. 26th. 
rv Karnataka Non-Brahmin Political Conference at -Hubli, Sir T. 
Chatty presides.—House of Lords passed Government of India 
Rules with modifications as accepted by the House of Commons 
•_ In the 23rd.—lndo-Afghan Conference at Mussoorie closed. 27th. 
* Karnataka Non-Brahmin Social Conference at Hubli; H. H. the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur presides.—European Association wired to 
. 'Government of India expressing anxiety for the coming Hartal on 
the 1st August and urging preparations to meet the situation.— 
Council of European Association start a campaign to erect a 
memorial to Goneral Dyer. 29th. Great banquet and dinner to the 
Indian Princes in London 'under the Presidency of Mr. Montagu ; 
''felicitous speeobes exchanged ; Lords Curzon, Crew, Mr. Churchill 
and other cabinet members taking part. 

August 1920. 

Chief Events —Non-co-operation in progiess—Death of Lok. Tilak— 
Lord Sinha Governor— Mahajarin exodus broke down—Imp. Legislative 
Council, Simla Session. 

1st. Third Khilafat Day observed all over India by all round 
Hartal—Death orLokmanya BaT Gan gad har Tilak in the early morn¬ 
ing at Bombay.—M. Gandhi, Mrs, Sarala Devi wrote letters to the 
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Viceroy renouncing titles efco. in view of Non-co-operation; followed 
by : similar .‘ renouncement by other.' Non-co-operators.—Tilak, 
■funeral procession at Bombay attended by hug& concourse of: several; 
lakhs- headed by all the great; Indian leaders ; ■ Lala Lajpat .Rai 
delivered (uneral^oratiojn. 2nd. .Condolence .meeting all.over 
India in honour of the late Lokmanya Tilak and Tilak-Memorial 
fund started -everywhere.* 3rd, .The Statesman of Calcutta wrote 
an insulting and savage article on the late Lok. Tilak >. people of 
Bengal boycott the paper.—Demonstrations all. over Bengal against 
the Statesman's atrocious calumny ending in bonfires being made .of 
paper—Requisition of seventeen Indian members of Bombay Council 
to be allowed to move a resolution recording regret at the death of 
of Mr. Tiluk rejected by Governor. 4th. Mahajarin .movement 
spreading very rapidly ; 3500 reached Jalalabad, 10,000 Jamrud and 
5000 ready at Peshwar. 6th. Collector of Dharwar, Mr. Emanuel* 
wrote to the Municipal President to enquire whether the Municipal 
Schools were closed in honour of the late : B G.. Tilak whom 
he insuled by calling “notorious unrepentant criminal”; great 
agitation on this insolence, 7th. Decision announced that the 
request, of the Central Khilafat Committee to.send deputations 
to all Islamio countries could, not be complied with, 8th, 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Lahore* Lala 
Harkisheo' Lai presides, the principle of Non-co-operation ■. as 
a legal and constitutional weapon for securing t)ie rights oif 
Indians was unanimously accepted.—Central Khilafat Committed 
wired all over India exhorting non-violence.in speech and action iij 0 
the All India campaign of non-co-operation.-r—Late Lok. TilakV\ 
ashes conveyed to Allahabad and consecrated to the Ganges, ^ 
procession followed by Hindus -and; Moslems at the town. 9fh! 
Governor, E. Africa announced his Indian policy allowing franchise 
only to two Indians but maintaining the other iniquities against 
Indians.—Late Lokmanya Tilak’* Sradh and mourning processions all 
over India!Hindus having their ablutions; condolence meetings held. 

1 !th. Government of India communique issued on the Maha- 
jariu movement; Amir of Afghanistan -having forbidden entry of 
more emigrants the Mahajarin had to come back amidst confusiou 
and severe hardship. 12th. Monster meeting of Hindus and Maho- 
medans on the Beach, Madras ; Mr. Gandhi explains the principle of 
non-co operation.—Appointment of Dr.- Tej Bahadur Sapru as a 
third Indian member to the Viceroy’s executive council announced. 
15th. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Calcutta* 
the principle on non-co-operation with some modification accepted.' 
16th. Bombay Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Bombay 
the principle of non-co-operatiotj accepted by majority,—Appoint- 
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monte of new Provincial Governors under the new Reforms Act 
announced ;■ Lord Sinha became Governor of Bihar and Orissa.— r 
Mr. Saukat Ali wrote to the Afghan envoy - that the Central 
Khilafat Committee had in its meeting of 10th August resolved. 
to control Hijrat movement and begging assistance. 17th, 
Royal Proclamation issued announcing postponement of Prince of 
1 Wales’ visit, H. R. H. the Duke of Cannaught to come in December 
'to inaugurate the new Reformed Councils.—Messrs Gandhi, Saukat 
Ali toured in Madras Presidency on non-co-operation campaign. 
20tK Imperial Legislative Council, Autumn Session, opened at 
Simla with a long introductory Speech by Viceroy. 21st. Jallian- 
wala Bagh finally purchased for the Nation @ Rs. 6,60,472. 
23rd. Lala- Lajpat Rai, President-elect of National Congress 
issued appeal to the Moderates to Join the Calcutta Congress. 
26th. Mr. R„ W. D. Willoughby, Magistrate of Kberi, U. P. mur¬ 
dered by two Mahomedan fanatics cruelly. 27th. Gujrat political 
conference' at Ahmedabad under Mr. Abbas Tyabji who declared 
that non-co-operation was the last and legitimate resource for the 
weak nation . against the .strong. 28th. 12 Indian Moderate 

" members of the Imperial Council issued manifesto deprecating the 
non-co-operation . movement. 29th. Mri S. N, Bannerjea replied 
to Lala Lsjpat Rai’s letter to Moderates stating his inability to join 
> Congress owing to acceptance of non-co-operation being a foregone 
^conclusion.- 30th. -Bombay Public meeting of 20,000 Hindus and 
Muslims under Dr. Kitchlew reiterated the usual non-co-operation 
/ and other'. Khilafat resolutions and cabled to Zagloul Pasba congra¬ 
tulating Egypt on attaining independence. - 

!< " September 1920 ^ 

1 * ' , . . fif 

Special Sessions of the Indian Nrtional Congress, Muslim League, and 
Khilafat Conference at Calcutta—Resolution on Punjab disallowed in the 
Imperial Legislative Council--Manifesto 1 issued by non-co-operators—Congress 
Sub-Committee report on the Draft) instruction to-the Non-co-operation 
resolution issued. , - 

4th. Special Session of the Indian National Congress at 
Calcutta with Lala Lajpat Rai, President and Mr. B. Cha^ravarti 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, held mainly to consider 
the adoption of M. Gandhi’s non-cooperjjian campaign, (see Part 
IU) 5th. All India Khilafat Conference, special session, at Calcutta. 
6th. Special Congress, Calcutta, Sir A. Cbaudhury moved resolution 
on the Punjab Enquiry Reports which was passed. 7th. Mr. A. F. 
Whyte appointed first President of the Imperial Legislative Council 
under the Reform Act.—Special Session of the All India Muslim 
League at Caloutta with Mr. M, A. Jinnab, President. 8th. Banquet 

7 
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at the Savoy Hotel London, given in honour of Lord Sinl 
presided by Mr. Montagu and attended by many M.P’s and India 
Mr. Montagu paid tribute to the selfless devotion of Lord Chelmsfc 
In governing India and Lord Sinha accepted the compliments pa 
to him by Mr. Montagu and said “that all classes of people from 
parts of India” rejoiced at his Governorship—statements laugh 
out by Indians as utterly false.—special Session of Congress, Calcutta 
historic debate on M. Gandhi’s non-co-operation resolution ; heat 
debate on Mr* B. C. Pal’s amendment supported by C. R. Dae at 
others. 9th. Maharaja of Bikaner appointed his son the I 
Maharaj Kumar as the Chief Minister and Piesident of the Cabine 
I0th< Non-co-operation resolution passed by huge majority, aft 
f the original resolution of Mahatma Gandhi had been toned down 1 
the introduction of the adjectives 1 'Progressive and Gradual” in tl 
Subjects Committee ofthe Special Congress. 14th. Non-co-operatio 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. H. E. the Viceroy having di 
allowed a resolution on the Punjab, all other Indian members witl 


drew their resolutions and abstained from the council ; Commotion i 
the country over Viceroy’s foolish action.—Hon’ble Mr. Patel resign 
seat in the Imperial Council following Congress non-co-operatio 
creed. 15th. Pundit Moti La i Neh ru, Mr. George Joseph am 
^many other Congressmen who voted ^against non-co-operation in th 
Calcutta Congress issued manifestos accepting the Congress Creed 
though against their personal conviction, resigning their titles am 
honours. 16th. Imperial Legislative Council under the old Mintc 
Morley Scheme closed—New Council under the Reform Act to opei 
next at Delhi on February 1921. 19th. Congress Democrat* 

Party of Western India issued manifesto stating that over 5( 
Council members and prominent men of their party had decidec 
to boycott the Council. 20th. Government of India jssuec 
communique on -the appointment of a High Commissioner ir 
London under the. now Reform, Rules; Sir William Meyei 
the first nominee, to enter oa his duty On 1st October. 


21st. Rotary Club Dinner at Calcutta, Mr. (now Sir) S. N. 

Bannerji delivered a magniloquent oration on the moderate_ 

Anglo-Indian entete and sujjested tea parties, ' evenning parties, and 
dinner parties to bring the relation between the two races closer 
and strongly advocated this sort of co-operation to combat the 
non-co-operation movement. 23rd. First batch of Indians numbor- 
ing 95 repatriated from South Africa arrived in Bombay. 25th 
Judgment of Not guilty” passed upon the 2 Privates of Peshwar 
who had brutally murdered 2 Mahajarins at Kacha garhi on 8th 

Ju i y I l t J e u f u t6 &re S® P i v \ fce f insu,ted P arfc y women Mahajarins 
? nd H^bibulla, another Mahajarin, paving interfered the Privates 
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with their sepoy shot them dead and brutally mutilated their body ; 
the general Court-Martial that was held acquitted the accused. 
26th. Congress Sub-committee consisting of Gandhi, Nehru and 
Patel issued its report with regard to the draft instructions y 
on the Non-co-operation resolution of the Congress; this report 
considered by the All-India Congress Committee on 2nd October 
at Bombay (p. 129). 30th. Esher Committee Beport on Indian 
Army Reforms published : it recommended expansion of the Army 
in India to serve Imperial interests (see part II) 

October 1920, 

Chief Events -Non-co-operation activities in Northern India—Punjab 
and Aligarh Student—upheaval Trade union Congress at Bombay. 

2nd. AJ1 India Congress Committee met at Bombay under 
Pandit Nehru to consider Non-co-operation Diaft Rules of the Sub -1 
committee and other matters (See p. 129).;—London 'limes 
stringent criticism on the Esher Report strongly condemning the 
policy of the Indian Army being controlled by the Army-head¬ 
quarters of l^pgland and attacking Mr. Montagu for having giveu his 
Consent to the Report without consulting Parliament.—Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay at its annual general meeting under 
Mr, J. B. Petit condemned Government Currency Policy, Reverse 
Council sale and restrictions of Gold import as having been the cause 
of enormous loss to India and expressed the opinion that no wonder 
under such a Government self-respecting people had to adopt non- 
co-operation. 3rd. All India Home Rule League meeting under 
Gandhi at Bombay changed its constitution ; its name altered to 
“Swaraya Sabha” and its object extended beyond article 1 of the 
National Congress.—Communique issued by the Secretary of State 
that he had not yet considered the whole of the Esher Report and 
that there is really no intention of parting with the constitutional 
supremacy of the civil power over the Military. 4th. Khilafat 
Delegation to Europe under Mr. Mahomed Ali returned to Bombay^ 
7th. White Paper published giving opinions of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and public bodies concerning financial arrangements between 
central and provincial Governments under the New Reforms Bill ; 
Government of India declaring that income tax must remain 
absolutely an Imperial revenue. 11th. Political Conference held at 
Moradabad under Pt. Nehru atttended by all prominent U. P. 
Leaders; non-co-operation resolution explained by M. Gandhi passed. 
12th. Gandhi and Ali Brothers at Aligarh lectured on non-co-opera¬ 
tion ; gijidftiits took up the cry, left the Colloge and demanded its 
nationalisation ; panic amongst the College authorities and trustees, 
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13th.: ; G?udhi, AH Brothers; Pundit Nehru anid other leaders or 
tour iu northern India carrying on the non-co-operation campaign. 
20th-: Me Gandhi at Lahore conferring with students about non-co- 
operation. ’ Lahore student upheaval j students struck wholesale 
following’ non-co-operation. and demanded nationalisation of their 
Colleges. 23rd. Colonel and Mrs. Wedgwood landed in Bombay 
to attend Nagpur Congress \ and to obtain first hand information 
of the political situation of the country. 24th. Students of Islamia 
and Dayanand schools of Amritsar and Sikh students of Khalsa 
College joined non-co-operation, left their College and demanded 
their College to be nationalised. • 23th- Punjab Government issued 
communique forbidding holding of meetings other than election 
meetings in' Amritsar and Sheikhupura districts—Annual meeting 
of Western India National Liberal Association held at Bombay under 
Sir I). Wacba ; resolution passed against non-co-operation.—M. 
Gandhi issued his famous letter to Mr. Jinuah and other. Home Buie 
seceders explaining that he did not make a fetish of British connec¬ 
tion. 26th. It was announced that the Army in India was being 
re-organised into four Commands. ; 27th.. Meeting of Trustees of 
Aligarh College- to consider the students’ demand, majority against 
nationalisation (see p. *121). 29th. ‘Inauguration of National 
• University, at Aligarh.; 30th. Meeting of Council of. National 
Federation, held at. Bombay under Sir Sivaswamy Iyer ; string of 
resolutions on non-co-operation, Esher report and currant topics passed 
(see p., .133). 31st, The first All India Trade Union Congress 
held at Bombay under , the Presidency of Lola Lajpafc Bui (see 
Part III), 

November J 920 

Chief Events.— Non-co-operation growing in volume—Amiris? r, Bene res, 
Lahore students strike—Agitation egainst Esher Report.. _ 

3rd. Messrs Gandhi, Saukat Ali, Nehru and other leaders carrying, 
on" nou-co-operation propaganda in the Bombay presidency for this 
aud the following few days. 4th. Army Committee of the House 
of Commons passed resolution that part five of Esher Report should 
be forthwith adopted in view of “the spirit of Unrest ai d dissatisfac¬ 
tion in both armies in India—Aga Kbau’s strong letter in the Times 
denouncing Britains Military policy in the Middle East as revealed; 
in the Esher Keport which will imperil political situation in India 
and jeopardise the reforms.: 6th. Government of India issued 
communique on non-co-operation pointing out the dangers and 
throwing the whole burden of combating it on the Moderates : 
public apprehension that this was a move on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment towards repression eoou to follow. 8th.- At the iuvitatioq 
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of Benareo Hindu Univeijsifcy stvwJents, DrJ Ansariand Pundit Nehru 
visited -Benares arid’ gave addresses on non-co-operation. -9th. 
Colonel Wedgwriod .' addressed Lahore Citizens *• at Bradlaugh Hall 
and said "that it was the duty of every mail and woman in the 
country to do everything in bis or/ her powerito secure Home Buie”, 
and referring to non-co-<operatia» said “the people who ask you to 
co-operate, with - them, must first. begin ’ to eo-operate with you” 
10th. Injunction obtained by the Buckingham Mills, .'Madras, on 
Mr, B. P. Wadia and eight labour leaders on allegation of inducing 
strike ; all hands went on strike in-protest-of this capitalist outiage. 
11th. Armistice Day observe'd throughout India by a cessation of 
all .work, ; vspeech :and locomotion for- two minutes at 11 A.M. 13th. 
Informal meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council at Government 
House, Lahore,- when His Honour Sir Edward Maclagan gave a long 
lecture on co-operation and the present deplorable political 
atmosphere of the country. 15th. First National College of the 
first National University opened by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Chancellor, at Ahmedabad, with Mr. Gidwani as Principal and 500 
students.—Benares students upheaval; at a students meeting Prin- 
* cipal King of the Engineering College having insulted the non-co- 
operation lecturers the students went on strike in protest and adopt¬ 
ed Non-co-operation on. the exhortation of Mr. Mahamad All. 16th. 
Benares Hindu University strike continued for 10 days ; congratu¬ 
latory letters sent to Aligarh and Ahmedabad. 17th. The District 
Magistrate of Amritsar prohibited the holding of a Home ltule 
Coherence on November 19, 20, and 21 and the. presentation of an 
address to Col. Wedgwood on the Jallianwala Bagh. 19th. 
Govt, of India replied to representation of Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce that they saw no hope of improvement of the exchange 
crisis and bad abandoned sale of Revese Councils—2nd. All-India 
Ulemas Conference opened at Delhi under the presidency of 
Maulana Mahamadool Haesan. 20th. General Sir Charles Monro, 
Qpmmander in Chief of India, retired and sailed from Bombay. 
Lord Rawlinson, the new Commander in- Chief took over charge.— 
Convocation of the Allahabad University opened by Chancellor Sir 
Hareourt Butler,, the L-G, who warned the students against the 
non-co-operators, who were, he said, their enemies. 21st Large 
public meeting of Indians in British East Africa threatened to start 
anon-co-operation campaign if their grievances were not redressed 
22nd. Dislocation by non-co-operators of Khalsa College, Amrit- ( 
sar—12 Professors resigned in a body for failure of the authorities to 
nationalise the College and give up Government aid, College closed 
down;—Nominations and elections to the - new Reformed Council 
began in various parts of India. . 23rd. 2nd. _ Political Conference 
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of Delhi-Ajmere-Maiwara Province under the presidency of Maulana 
Mahomed Ali—Particulars of the Cannaught Rangers mutiny at 
Jullunder issued in an Indian army order. 25th. Report of Indian 
delegates to the Internationa] Financial Conference at Brussels 
published (See p. 402). 27th.' The Imperial Citizenship Associa¬ 
tion of. Bombay wired « to Sir George Barnes, Commerce Member,. 
Government of India, on the differential treatment to Keniya Indians 
by the Keniya Government. 1 

r December 1920 

.... j ■ i - :• ^ .. 

Chief Events.—Election fiasco at Calcutta Colleges—Railway Workman's 
Association meeting at Allahabad—The Indian National Congress, Muslim 
League, KhiJafat Conference and students Conference at Nagpur—National 
Liberal Federation meeting at Madras. . , 

1st. Aligarh University Act brought into force, Raja of 
Muhatnmadabad being the first Vice-Chancellor. 2nd, Injunction 
granted for Buckingham. Mills, Madras on : Mr. B. P. Wadia and 8 
other Labour leaders made permanent by Madras High Court ; great 
strike of Mill hands at Madras continued for a month against this 
order,—Non-co-operation in British East Africa ; Mr. A. Visbram 
member, East African Legislative Council, resigned in protest against 
racial discrimination in that colony. 4th. Election fiasco at 
Calcutta ; students of the City and S. C. College left in a body for 
being insulted by the Police in the College premises during election 
taking place there. 5th. Lord Sinba arrived in Bombay fjjom 
England and was received by congratulatory addresses from the 
moderate organisations. 6th. Government of India communique 
issued on the reorganisation of and recruitment to the Public 
Services (see part II). 7th. Extensive strikes in many Schools in 
Rangoon several of which were closed down.—Bombay University 
Specird Convocation conferred Honorary Degree of D. L. on Lord 
, Sinha, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, and Sir- Chimanial Setalvad, 

1 8th. Tilak Mabavidyalaya, a national school, opened at Poona 
by Mr. C. V. Vaidya. 9th. Khilafat "National Volunteer Corps 
disbanded at Delhi. 10th. Bombay Presidency Association wired 
to Sec, of Stat” and the Viceroy protesting agaiost Esher Report.— 
Communique "ssued announcing that Mission to Kabul was being y 
arranged to co iclude a treaty of friendship and peace with Amir. 
11th. Mr. B. n Spoor, delegate from the Labour Party, England 
to the India i National Congress reached Bombay and was 
recehed by Congress, Home Rule and Labour leaders of Bombay 
J 4 , 4 ! 1 ' /a?, 4 v 6 f e / al meeting of Railway Workman's Association 
held at Allahabad under Mr. Jones, the president; resolution 
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passed threatening dislocation of work by end of month if demands 
not met. 18th. The Personnel of the new Executive Councils under 
the Reforms Act of the Provincial Governments announced. 20th. 
Royal Instruction issued to the Governors of the Provinces with 
regard to the working of the Reforms—Summary of changes in the 
financial relations between Central and Provincial Governments with 
Sec. of State’s assent published. 21st. Punjab University Con¬ 
vocation ; Sir J. Maynard delivered Convocation Address. 22nd. Dr. 
Tej Bahadur Sapru took over charge as the new third member of the 
. Viceroy’s executive Council. 25th. All India Students’ conference \ 
opened at Nagpur, Lala Lajpat Rai presided. 26th. Indian 
National Congress opened at Nagpur under the Presidency of Mr. 
.Vijiaraghavacbariar (See. Part III). 27th. Government of India 
despatch to the Secretary of Statp declining acceptance of Lord 
Milner’s decision on the position of Indians in East Africa, published. 
—Indian States Conference at Nagpur; resolutions passed urging 
Indian Rulers to introduce responsible government in their states.. 
29th. National Liberal Federation of the Moderate Party opened 
at Madras under Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni (see Part III).—All India 
. Ehilafat Conference opened at Nagpur under Mr. Abdul Kalam 
Azad (see Part III). 30th. New Congress creed adopted by the 
National Congress, Nagpur ( Q .. V. Part III).—All India Muslim 
League at Nagpur under Dr. M. A. Ansari, President (see Part III). 
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Arrival of Congress Deputation 

On January 15fch the members ol the Congress Deputation to 
England in connection with the Reforms Bill returned to India and 
landed at Bombay. Under the joint auspices of the Indian Home 
Rule League Bombay Branch, the Bombay Rational Union and the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, a public meeting was held 
on January 16th to accord public reception to the returned members. 
Lokmanya Tilak presided and the General Secretary, Mr'. Patel, 
was requested to make his statements about the work done in 
England. Mr. Patel in the course of his speech said,— 

‘I feel very strongly that there is need for continuous, persistent 
and vigorous propaganda in Engand and America. No doubt the 
British Committee has now become the executive of the Congress. 
But unless we have our own men on the spot to guide and supervise 
the work of that Committee, I am afraid, no useful purpose would 
be served. We have been maintaining that institution for about 30 
years. I found very few people in England bad heard the existence 
of that institution. Some people know something of the Indian 
National Congress, but comparatively few only know anything of 
the British Committee. I note with satisfaction that the Amritsar 
Congress has resolved to establish a permanent mission for its own 
propagandist work in England and elsewhere and appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to work out the details. 

Regarding his work in England, he said ;—"Most of the members 
of the Deputation left for India early in November to be in time for 
the Amritsar Congress. They directed me to stay on till the Bill w as 
through and I did so. My principal duty was to see that the 
Congress view was represented before the Joint Committee which 
had not till then completed its labours and before the House of 
Commons when the Bill was discussed there. It was an open 
secret that the only member of the Committee who sympathised 
with the Congress demands was Mr. Spoor. I, therefore, kept 
myself in constant touch with him noting the deliberations of 
the Committee. I passed hours and hours with him, read. to 
him such literature as I had and explained to his satisfaction 
the justice of our demands. He then consented to move before 
the Joint Committee all the amendments which I had prepared 
on the lines of the Delhi Congress Resolutions. He did so and to 
•his great regret and surprise he found that be was in a minority 
of one. He was however, so convinfced about tbe justice of our 
7(a) 
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demands that he expressed his willingness to move similar amend¬ 
ments in the House, on tho Bill as revised by the Joint Commit¬ 
tee, and asked me to interview other prominent members of his 
Party and'explained our case to them.. This IS did and I am glad 
to say, successfully/ In fact I fully explained our case to almost all 
( the prominent members of the Labour Party. I then prepared draft 
amendments and sent a copy to every prominent member of the 
labour Party. : I requested Mr. Spoor and two or three others to 
convene a meeting of their Party to consider those amendments. 
At that stage it came to my knowledge, and I mention it with 
very great regret, that Mrs; Besant was exerting’ herself to induce 
the Labour Members to support the Bill as revised and not to give 
notice of any amendments. I do not desire at present to say any* 
thing more beyond mentioning this fact, regarding the difficulties 
I had to cope with in oarrying out the mandate of the Congress. 
All is well that ends well and I am glad to say that the Executive 
of the Labour Party met and decided to move our amendments 
in the House. I might mention here that I tried some members of 
other Party and the only member, whom I could convince .was Mr. 
MacAlIum Scott.. He gave notice of our amendments after I had 
four interviews with him, at two of which he took full instructions 
in support of them; I then interviewed every member who had 
given-notice of any of our amendments, and gave him instructions 
and supplied him with materials. I was asked by some of them to 
prepare notes on amendments. Thereupon such notes were prepar¬ 
ed on all our amendments and a copy supplied to every member who 
had given notice. The Bill was discussed in the House of Commons 
for three days and the Congress case was fully represented. I had 
been fortunate enough to get a seat under the Gallery, from where 
I could not only hear the debate properly but also give instructions 
on points raised in the debate. ' Members moving amendments 
were so well posted with details that occasions for such instructions 
during the debate were very rare. As an instance of such instruc¬ 
tions, I should like to quote one. During tho debate on Mr. 
MacAlIum Scott’s amondment for transfer of all subjects other 
than Lawj Justice and Police in the Presidency of Bombay, 
Commander Kenworthy asked Mr. Montagu who- was replying, 
whether the Government of Bombay itself had not recommended 
the transfer of land Revenue and Irrigation. This question was 
asked on my instruction. Although not a single amondment was 
adopted by the House, the discussion has, in my opinion, served 
very useful purpose. Several points have been cleared up . and 
statement of. the position of Government on important points have 
been elicited- I will take some other occasion to state them in 
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detail. But one' or two of them are so important that I should 
like to mention them now. It was generally believed that the 
Provision, in the Bill for the appointment of a Commission at the 
expiration of ten years meant that there would be no change in the 
interval. The debate on the point which was raised by the amend¬ 
ment of Mr; Spoor elicited veiy useful reply from Mr; Montagu. I 
will quote that reply in Mr. Montagu’s own words :-r- 

' ‘ _ ] “If there is any remarkable and unforeseen development in the Indian con¬ 
dition in the short space of ten years, because ten years is a very short time, 
my Hon. friend is quite wrong ; it does not tie the hands of Parliament in any 
way whatever. There can always be a .Commission appointed .in the interval. 
’ What this act says is that there must be a commission appointed at the end of 
ten years It does not and cannot mean'that in no circums¬ 

tances whatever will there be an investigation.” 

“It was also believed that the list of transferred subjects as 
finally settled by the Joint Committee was unalterable for a period of 
ten years. The debate on the motion of Commander Ken worthy that 
the diarchy should come to an end at the end of six years elioited the 
following reply from Mr. Fisher on behalf of Government:— 

“May I point out that there is nothing in the Bill which prevents revision 
taking place before ten years . But there must be a revision at the expiration 
of ten years. If it be true that great progress will be made and if it becomes 
obvious that the transferred subjects are being handled wisely and effectively 
to the satisfaction of the Indian population by the Indian ministers, then there 
is no obstacle to a revision at an earlier period than ten years.” , 

“Similarly during the debate ou Mr. Spoor’s motion for the 
transfer of all subjects other than Law, Justice and Police in all the 
Provinces, Major Barnes asked the Government whether it was 
not possible within the ten years before the Statutory Commission 
sat to extend the list of transferred subjects, and Mr. Montagu’s 
reply was “Certainly.” It was also thought that the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Joint Committee prevented any change in the franchise 
proposals as now settled. In the debate on Mr. Spoor’s motion on 
clause 41, Sir J. D. Rees stated that the Government of India could 
make changes in the franchise. It was also made clear during the 
debate that the rules under clause 1 and clause 7 would be consider 
ed by the Joint Committee and submitted to the House of Commons 
for affirmative resolution. As I have just said there are several 
matters on which important statements have been elicited during 
the debate, and I do not propose to worry you by referring to them 
on this occasion. I do not also desire to refer to the debate in the 
House of Lords on this occasion. 

“My work Icing over and before leaving for India, I once more 
interviewed the prominent members of the Labour Party and re¬ 
quested them to officially declare their sympathy and support to 
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India’s claim to complete self-government and io the continuance of 
our struggle for its achievement. Result was the message that Mr. 
Henderson read and the Labour Party approved at a Farewell Dinner 
in the House of Commons on the 18th of December 1919. 

“Let us recognise the good points in it and act as responsible 
men i n those spheres of Government where responsibility is entrusted 
to us, and let us also utilise the other venues where we have no 
responsibility for the purposes of propaganda and agitation. Let 
us not cease agitating for, as Col. Wedgwood stated “ if agitation 
ends the Act supervenes,” Before I resume my seat I should like 
to express my sincere gratitude to Mr, Khaparde, Dr. Sathaye and 
Mr. Horniman who have given me all possible facilities and help in 
carying out the work, after your - Chairman and’ other members 
of the deputation left for India." • 

Lord Sinha’s Arrival 


On January 16th Lord Sinha arrived in India and landed at 
Bombay. Great as was his fame abroad, the reception that was 
accorded to him was in tune with his achievements. Emperor, 
Statesmen, Princes, Ministers of England and Presidents of the 
two greatest Republics, France, and the United States, before 
them all Lord Sinha not only carried himself high but also the 
name of his Country amongst the nations of the'World. During 
his two day’s stay in Bombay, almost all the great political bodies, 
Princes, commercial magnates and politicians, joined together in 
feteing and welcoming him and giving joyous banquests in his 
favour. His presence infused new life into the gradually dying 
race of Moderates who now came forward again to start their 
campaign of cooperation with the Government. The rousing 
reception and the universal cordiality showered on his lordship 
all round, however, for once tempted him into an unjudicious 
excursion into the field of Indian politics, before he had time to 
use his plummet. In all his speeches he poured forth his gr iteful 
heart in paying glowing tributes to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, at that time the worst hated man in India, and laboured 
much in reiterating what India bad got by the new Reforms 
There was not even a passing reference in his speeches to the 
Punjab and the wrongs from which lacerating Indian feeling was at 
that time suffering. The effect of this false step and self-absorption 
was soon seen in the country From a rousing reception from 

,a " ded * ,cw **•*••.*.-- 
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. Lord Sinh&’s Message 
To an Associated Press representative, at Mr. S. R. Bomanjee’s 
residence on Jan. 16th Lord Sinha said : I am glad to find that all 
shades of opinion in India are agreed as to the necessity of working 
the Reform Act which is just passed in a spirit of harmony and 
co-operation. I cannot help thinking that, in view of this, it was 
unwise, and to my mind unjust, first to say that the Act does not 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Indians, and secondly, to 
threaten further agitation. To my mind the best agitation for the 
purpose of increasing the sphere of our responsibility would be to 
try and discharge in a manner most satisfactory to the people of 
India, the responsibilities which are now proposed to be devolved 
upon us. Let me illustrate this by a concrete example. 1 will 
assume that the Local Self-Government, Education and Sanitation 
will become the transferred subjects- They are all important and 
will tax our energies to a very great extents Instead of diverting 
our energies in asking for other subjects, like Law and Order, to be 
immediately transferred, I venture to think that it is part of wisdom 
to begin from now to formulate our policy with regard to each of 
those subjects, Local Self-Government, Education and Sanitation. 
How are we going to find finance for them 1; In what directions can 
we expand them? Probably, a survey is necessary in addition to 
what has already been accomplished by the Local Governments; 
We shall have to begin to carry out that policy early next year. Are 
we ready with any 7 I think not. It will, therefore, be a waste of 
energy of which we do not have superabundance, to begin agitation 
for the purpose of obtaining control over the departments of law 
and order. I mention this merely as examples. They can be 
multiplied ad infinitum. This is the message which, above all, I 
should like to send to my countrymen all over India. Let us begin 
to work. That will be our agitation, and do not let us continue to 
talk which may end in nothing, and which will probably do us a 
g*eat deal of harm. 

Lastly, I venture to remind my countrymen of His Majesty's 
appeal for .co-operation. Without it, the Act will be more a paper 
constitution, and the goal will be farther than ever. This I know, 
that so far as Parliament is concerned, they will not look with 
favour upon any alterations proposed before the next Statutory 
Commission investigates the whole subject matter. After all, even 
if we have to wait for another period of 10 years, it is not such a 
ve y long time in the life of a Nation. The eyes of the world will 
be upon us. They will watch with interest how we succeed in work¬ 
ing the constitution which is now ours. It is.my firm belief that 

8 . . 
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if we do not succeed -in working the Act effectively, we shall not 
retain- the sympathy of most, if. not . all, who helped ud in the 
past. * ’ //! ' 

Welcomed by. the Moderates—Tribute by Sir £>. E. Wacha 

, The same day was a gathering of members of the; Western India 
National Liberal Association and friends at the Taj Mahal Hotel 
for welcoming Lord Sinha, when Sir Dinshaw Wacha, on behalf 
of the Association,/ eulogised the services rendered by Lord 
Sinha in- the* enactment of the Reform Act which Sir Dinshaw 
referred as a Charter .of* Liberty, monumental, and epoch-making 
in history.' Sir Dinshaw hoped, that the Act Would: be.worked 
successfully during the transitional and probationary period, and 
that progress would nob he retarded by unreasonable opposition and 
calculated obstruction. The .Moderate Party was unanimous in 
the determination to work the Act for all it was worth and earn 
' further advance, and felt highly grateful to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, Members of both the Houses of Parliment, the Secretory 
of State and Lord Sinha for their services in carrying the Beform 
Bill to the Statute- Book. They were also proud of the signal 
triumph; achieved by Lord Sinha as the first Indian to be raised to 
the British Peerage and the first Indian Under-Secretary of State. 
If only India had a long line off men like Lord Sinha, India would 
reach the goal of full Eesponsible Self-Government sooner than they 
anticipated. ’ , . 


Lord Sinha'* Reply /. 

In reply Lord Sinha first poured forth his heart-felt tribute to 
the services rendered by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu- in the 
matter of Indian reforms and pointedly testified to the genuine 
zeal with which Lord Chelmsford had worked in giving practical 
shape to the policy of responsible Government to be given to India 
in the near future. Continuing he said— 

"Geutlemen, I believe we have got more than we expected/ 
When I left India on the last occasion about fifteen or sixteen 
months ago, one of the great 1 commercial magnates 1 of Bombay, 
whom it is my privilege to call a friend, 1 told me that if there were 
no reform other than fiscal ^reform or* fiscs! auttonoroy, he for one 
would be perfectly satisfied with that. Well, have we ! not got it ? 

■ “Those who have road with care the Report of the Joint 
Committee will heat me out that their recommendation is that 
with regard to fiscal matters India shall have the same right 
to regulate her policy as all other Dominions of His Majesty, 
(Applause.) Von may ask why has it not been embodied in the 
statute, and perhaps judging from how things proceed in India 
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and judging from the suspicion and distrust with which we were 
accustomed, I am sorry to say, but I hope it will no longer be so, 
the suspicion and disturst with which we look upon all declarations 
Of policy, including the One which I have just mentioned, even the 
fact that it is nob in the Statute, will perhaps be used for the 
purpose.of saying that it is a mere pious ' wish expressed on behalf 
of the Joint Committee; in no manner’ binding 'upon Parliament 
and' not conceding in reality the boon of being able to adjust our 
fiscal policy:' I‘ assure you, gentlemen, that it is my conviction 
that nothing can be a greater mistake - than that. The Joint 
Committee themselves have giyen the- reason why it is not in the 
Statute, because if you look; "high and low among the Dominions 
you will'not find any enactment to that effect; for in theory and 
in law the British Parliament is supreme over not only India and 
Great Britain aud Ireland, but 'over all the Dominions'of His 
Majesty. Therefore, there could not be in the Parliament any Statute 
any enactment, restricting the authority of the Parliament. If it 
were, there is nothing to prevent the next Parliament' from 
repealing that and from having another policy declared; I believe, 
as has been well said, so far as the Joint Committee Report and 
so far as the Act are concerned, there is no pretence of giving with 
one hand and taking it away with another. Indeed, to my thinking, 
the whole future is in our hands. It is for us to make or mar it. 
It will depend on the spirit of harmony' and co-operation which 
we bring to hear upon the working of these reforms. Indeed it 
will he impossible to work it without-that spirit of unity and co¬ 
operation. I rejoice to find that all sections of opinion in India 
are agreed upon this, that this measure has got to, be worked for 
all it is worth,' and if worked in the spirit, which I have just 
mentioned, it will lead us within a reasonable distance of time 
to the long wished for consummation.” 

Again, at a luncheon given by the Bombay Presidency associa¬ 
tion, replying to the toast proposed by Sir D. Petit, His Lordship of 
Raipur said :—. 

“I know this, that to the best of my capacity and according to 
my lights, I bavo endeavoured to serve the cause which you and 
all others of my countrymen- have at heart. I have not been 
in touch with a good deal of what has ■ happened in India during 
the last three weeks or so. I have during the period read no news¬ 
papers and ' hardly any telegrams. It is only since yesterday 
I had been in touch with the newspaper world. I am, therefore, 
unaware of what had-been said and done in the great-gathering 
at Amritsar and also, at the great assembly that assembled at 
Calcutta last month. But what little I have seen during the 
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last two days .that I.have .been in Bombay I am rejoiced to fine 
an expression. of generous appreciation and recognition at thf 
part,.and the proud privilege I had, had in the passing of the 
Reforms. Act,- I never set much store on words and> phrases 
I do not myself care . whether it is considered right to describe 
this Act as inadequate and disappointing, but' I feel anc 
I believe. I haye got the pulse of my countrymen when I thinl 
that in, their, heart of. hearts they believe : there ha^, beer 
a very substantial, advance towards responsible Government 
in India.. , . 


“At the. risk of*- tiring your patience let me in a few sentence! 
sum up what I.believe had been achieved under the new form oi 
Government. We have been promised with a sure hope of redemp¬ 
tion a fiscal autonomy for India. We have been promised and it is 
now a law of the realm, that the Secretary of State’s council shall 
have at least three if not more Indian members on that body.- We 
have been promised that the pay and status of Indian members 
will be such as to make it possible for Indian members to Berve in 
England. The present salary acted as a serious handicap to Indians 
of real merit to go six thousands miles away from their country for 
service.' We had been further promised that the control of the 
Secretary of State is to be relaxed in every matter as regards the 
.Government of India when the Government of India find that the 
measures enacted were in aiccord with the Legislature of the country. 
The Montagu Chelmsford Report recommended only two Indian 
members on the Executive Council of the Viceroy. We know 
now that we shall have at least three Indian members on the Vice¬ 
roy’s Council. ' We may have even four. We are indebted for this 
liberal measure to the sagacious statesmanship of Lord Selbourne. 
(Applause.) I believe that every member of the Committee has 
in their report stated expressly that it would be a source of strength 
to the Government of India if wei had more Indian members on the 
Viceroy s Executive Council. ; Then you will remember that in the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report wo had a statement that the Govern¬ 
ment of Indxa should be left as far as possible intact in the new 
Actothat was to bee,'acted, and when you compare the provisions 
of the Statute which is now law, I hope you will agree that so far 
as the Government of India is concerned it has been liberalised to 
a far larger extent not only than that promised in the Report, but 
more than ,we had asked for three years ago. Then taketoe Pro- 
vincial Governments We have not only Government.responsible 

an equal“ number'of'Europea^aid° InS^W C °r Cil WiiI COnta ' n 
Mian now io the Enlti^Slt £ 
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advantages of such an arrangement are self-apparent, but it is not 
mere numbers that count. We have got practically absolute con¬ 
trol of all departments which are concerned with the building up 
of the Nation. Now, if these generous reforms can be described 
as inadequate and disappointing then to my mind words have no 
meaning. 

In conclusion Lord Sinha said : Let it go forth to England 
and every other country in the whole world watching us—that 
we in India are grateful to Great Britain for her sympathy towards 
India, that we know and recognise who are our true benefactors and 
that we shall justify the confidence and trust that England 
has thought fit to place on India. Let it go forth that we are 
truly grateful for the message of His Majesty the King Emperor and 
to his appeal to make the reforms a success, so as to make it possible 
that in the fullness of time, and 1 think that that time is much 
nearer than many of us imagine, we shall call ourselves members 
of the world family which constitutes the League of Nations. 

Lord Sinha’s Sin. 

Nationalists in India were cross with Lord Sinha, inspite of 
his glorious achievements, because of his famous speech in the Lords 
during the passage of the Reforms bill, when he declared that "India 
is not yet fully equipped for complete self-goverment and I will be 
hot so rash as to attempt to predict when she will be.” And now 
the triumphal manner in which he chose to throw out messages and 
lessons to his countrymon, and the panegyric which he showered on 
all those who were directly connected with the launching of the 
Reforms touched national feeling at its sore spot. For ever since 
the fateful events of the Punjab in April 1919 the name of Lord 
Chelmsford was every where an anathema, and juBt at this juncture 
when Lord Chelmsford was following the traditional viceregal policy 
of breaking into the heart the promise made into the ear in the 
matter of the King’s Proclamation, Lord Sinha’s admirers fell into 
the error of giving political colour to a reception which should have 
been purely personal. On this ground alone there was not the least 
difference of opinion amongst the intelligentia throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. But at Calcutta, two days later, on 
the 18th January, the moderates tried to rehabilitate their party 
under the public utterances of Lord Sinha at Bombay and threw 
down the challenge that the public at large supported Lord Sinha’s 
politics. This was at once taken up.. On the arrival of Lord Sinha 
at Calcutta, he was received at the Howrah station by a very large 
and influential gathering of prominent people and a grand procession 
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was organised to take him to a public reception at College square- 
Here his Lordship was expected to speak as he had spoken 
in Bombay., . J / 

The route taken by the processiou was Howrah' Bridge, 
Harrison Road and College Street. Three arch-ways were erected 
on the way and parts of the route were decorated with mottos in bold 
characters hung up in several places, Baying “Bande Mataram, Bengal 
welcomes you,’V“Peace unity and fraternity,” “They come laden 
with a nation’s love,” and so on, At College Street and College 
Square, however, were various mottos hung up in prominent places 
by the nationalists :— 

“India is fit for full autonomy.” 

“Did Indians deservo no better Government.” 

* "Rise above slave psychology.” 

“Autonomy for the people and not peerage for the few.” 

“Liberties for the people and not offices for the few.” 

* “Bondage though guilded is no partnership.” 

“Remember Jallianwallah Bagh,” 

“Co-operate with General Dyer V’ 

In front of the Senate House Lord Sinha was greeted by his 
friends and was again garlanded. The counter-demonstration by 
the Nationalists held immediately in front created a great row and 
in the melee that ensued the moderate demonstration was quietly 
broken up and Lord Sinha was hastily obliged to withdraw himself 
to his home........ 

The counter-demonstration ended with the passing of the 
following resolution :— 

“That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta is emphatically 
of opinion that Lord Sinha’s expressed opinion on the Reform Act 
in no way represents the views of the majority of our countrymen : 
that the reception accorded to him to-day is not a reception accorded 
on behalf of the public jf Calcutta and that it would be disingenu¬ 
ous to represent it in any other light.” 


Reception of the Ali Brothers 

In contrast to the Sinha-reception, a glowing episode in the 
political history of this period was the grand public receptions 
which followed in the trail of the famous Ali Brothers and the 
Punjab leaders, since released under the Royal Amnesty of 1919 
as they toured throughout Northern India in a march of triumphal 
procession. Lahore, Amritsa*, and other places of the Punjab 
were the scenes of the wildest enthusiasm over the return back to 
their homes of those martyered heroes, who had braved the Martial 
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Law frightfulness . of that iufamous O’Dwyerian regime of the 
Punjab of 1919, and of these the most abiding are the historic 
reception of the Ali Brothers at Delhi end of the Punjab Leaders 
at Calcutta. 

Early in January 1920 Delhi citizens made preparations for the 
reception of their beloved leaders in a scale hitherto unparalleled, 
Triumphal arches, artistic decorations, festoons,. banners and bunt¬ 
ings, draperies of silk and hangings of carpet, mottos in scarlet and 
gold and flags of the silver crescent were lavished in profusion 
throughout the main streets, from the shops in the ground floor to 
the house tops. Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali arrived 
on January 9th and was received at the station by a crowd estimated 
at 2 lakhs. A long ring of cheers, winding and reverberating 
through the streets, chawks and the narrow lanes of Delhi, which has 
never been heard or witnessed within its ramparts Bince the begin¬ 
ning of British rule in India, gave a sombre impression to the scene. 
So tense was popular feeling on the occasion that Government 
thought it fit to withdraw the military and the armed police from 
the place and for two days the towD was given into the hands of the 
Ali Brothers and the populace. Dr. Ansari read the most touching 
message of welcome and Maula'na Hasan Nizani read the. following 
address on behalf of the citizens of Delhi and presented it in two 
separate silver caskets to the two brothers amidst thundering peals 
of applause. 

The most significant incident of the day came when Laid 
Shanker Lai and Shiva Narain, the Home Rule Heroes of Delhi, 
were presented to the Ali Brothers, Standing on the raised platform 
and facing the huge audience, for a moment stilled as if. by a spell, 
the great Moslem Leaders clasped their Hindu brethren in their 
arms and kissed each other. Up rose from the sea of human heads 
a tumultuous roar of enthusiasm and for a time, Hindus and Moslems 
gave themselves up to an orgy of mutual embraces. Several purses 
of Gold and garlands studded with gold Mohurs were then presented 
to the Ali Brothers. 

The following is the translation of the address presented 
to the Ali Brothers:— 

“Honoured patriots, devoted servants of Islam, it is nearly five 
years when your long internment with all sufferings and trials com¬ 
menced, when we, the citizens of Delhi, entrusted you to the care 
of God. Let us first bond our knee for grateful contemplation to 
the Protector who has guarded you against the tide of reactionary 
excesses forming the order of the day, who has granted it to the 
citizens of Djlhi and the Muslims of India to-day to avail themselves 
of your sincefe guidance and regard of matters spiritual and secular 
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affecting their,struggle for national existenoe: The people of Delhi have 
special occasion to congratulate themselves on your restoration to 
liberty* because you w.ere almost the first who undertook the task 
of dispelling the sombre silence which had befallen Delhi following 
the downfall of the Moghul power. It would be ingratitude on the 
part of the citizens of Delhi to forget that it was due to your efforts 
that Delhi began to meet. We cannot forget yours-was the first 
voice to awaken the slumbering masses of Delhi- and a debt of 
gratitude under which you have allied - us is one which toe can 
scarcely hope to repay. The unmistakable signs of the Hindu Muslim 
unity and especially of the resuscitation of the Muslim Community 
observable in India to-day also bear witness to your invaluable services, 
and your worst enemy cannot attempt to deny you the honoured place 
in the list of the patriotic workers who are rearing magnificent temple 
of human prosperity on bedrook of freedom and the rights of man. It 
would require a volume to enumerate in detail your services regarding 
the M. A. 0. College, Muslim University, galvanizing the Muslim 
community of India through your brilliant newspapers 'Comrade 1 and 
“Hamdard” 1 (upon which descended the ever-hateful sword of Demo- 
cles “the Press Act”), raising funds for the Muslim victims of the 
Balkan war, organizing competent, Veil-equipped medical mission 
for the Turkish wounded, enlightening non-Muslims regarding the 
sanctity of mosques (which was preceded by the heartless massacre 
of some faithful Muslims at Cawnpore) not to mention the organi¬ 
sation of Anjumani Khuddami Kaaba and its admirable work to bring 
about the alleviation and hardships of Hij&z Pilgrims and the valuable 
services regarding the Muslim League. Your co-religionists, and 
compatriots fully value all your services, but there emerges from 
your political, and religious life one principle which claims the highest 
eminence and has been to us all as a lustrous ideal to achieve. It 
is none other than the example you have set us in firmness, fearless¬ 
ness in telling the truth, iron resolve, illustrations of indomitable 
will according to Quranic text which says “neither are they daunted 
nor are they unhappy." Indeed it is example fit to adorn pages 
of history in letters of gold to light the path of our coming genera¬ 
tion to the ultimate goal. It makes clear as nooa day that 
faith, determination, sincerity are the three mates which distinguish 
the true followers of the Prophet of Arabia. You set before your com¬ 
munity and country an example of pure, selfless, genuine patriotism 
which very largely contributed to the deepening of shallow faith, 
invigoration of fainting heart and steadying of faltering steps 
Five years ago there were not many in India who had the courage 
of conviction to declare openly the commandments of the law of 
God regarding the question of Kkilafat and the holy places, but 
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to-day every, house top ia resounding with open declaration with 
these yery tenets, .It is due to you, .with which you have presented 
your community in your own life, that the Mussalrcans are deter*- 
mined to-day to. make every possible sacrifice for the sake of right¬ 
eousness and faith. Dear patriots,^ your restoration to liberty is a 
matter of profound rejoicing to us, because we have, at this supreme 
crisiswhen Muslim ;work is involved in the life and death struggle 
and India has been the unfortunate victim to naked coercion and 
appalling repression, the privilege of benefiting by your sincere 
guidance.- Your presence in our midst will stimulates our community 
.into solidarity seriously imperilled, during the last five years of 
agonizing ordeals. The foundation stone of the Hindu-Muslim 
unity has already been laid upon which is now rising the superb 
monument of the united nation. Your participation in its 
up-building will greatly contribute to the acceleration of our 
activity. Delhi of her hoary memories has been the scene of 
many royal arrival and departure. Princes and high-placed func¬ 
tionaries have graced this city with their presence, and it has seen 
many gorgeous procession, royal pageant and has discharged the duty 
of welcoming the groat personages, but if love and regard with 
which our welcome to you is inspited are to be.a measure of-spon¬ 
taneity, and genuineness, rarely has similar welcome been extended to 
others. It is not customary compliance with the usual conventions 
that our words of welcome aim at, on the contrary, it is humble and 
inadequate tribute of love. Nothing can be more sincere effort on our 
part to fully appraise .the lesson: of your life which has imparted us 
than try to approximate it in our daily life. Let us therefore assure 
you that our real welcome to you consists in the affirmation that 
our anchor holds.” . : r . .• ■ 

The Calcutta Reception 

Meanwhile the Brothers Ali were organising a deputation to 
the Viceroy on the Kbilafat question (see p. J 48), and were moving 
about in the. cause of the Khilafat. By the middle of February 
public activity in the country centred round the 2nd Khilafat 
conference at Bomday whither the Ali Brothers bad gone accompani¬ 
ed by some of the Punjab Leaders (see p. 158). They arrived 
at Calcutta on 22nd February by special train. The unprecedented 
demonstration displayed by the public surpassed all similar demons¬ 
tration in enthusiasm and ardour, for Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, 
Marwaris, Bhatias and all joined hands. A long procession was 
organised from the Howrah station to a mammoth pandal erected 
on the Halliday street. Floral gates and arches were erected at 
the interval of a few paces, and at places there were handstands 
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with mhabats and other Indian music. In front- of the Marwari 
association on Harrison Hoad, a floral arch was .ereoted in the 
centre of which was placed a large sized- picture of Mahomed Aii, 
Saukat Ali, and their reveted mother. : This was signihcant of 
the fusion of Hindu-Moslem interest, as not very long ago an 
unremitting feud used to exist between the Marwaris of Barrabazr 
and the Moslems-of the neighbourhood. Tens of thousands of 
people of all shades lined the route of procession and assembled 
at the pandal -where mustered all the great congress- men of 
Calcutta and Bengal while the moderates shunned it to a man. 
Mr. B. Chakravarti, the president, then presented the following 
address on behalf of the Citizens of Calcutta.— 

With Love And Greeting To 

11. Shaukat Ali, Mr. Satyapal, 

Lata Harkislien Lai, M. A. K. Asad, 

Mr. Duni Chand, Mr. Narayandas Kbanna, 

Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Rambbuj Dutt ChowdhnTy. 

“On behalf of the citizens of Calcutta, we beg to offer yon » greeting of 
cordial and brotherly welcome. 

“We have nothing to offer you in the shape of rank,'riches or honours nor 
do you come among ns clad in office, authority ot power. The bond between 
yon and ourselves is not one of material give and take, of favours bestowed and 
received, of rewards given or expected : it is one of common hopes and aspirations, 
of a common love and service, and, may we add, of a common liability to suffer 
and endure, 

“You, each of you, in your separate spheres, for short or for long, according 
to the tale of your years, have suffered and laboured in the cause of your country. 
Some of you, in humble a id retired walks of life, toiled for the redemption of 
your suffering fellow brethren; others, called by fortune to rank among the 
great oneB of the earth ha e proved their faith when so many were false. But, 
gentle or simple, ye all were steadfast in the hour of danger ; and the Almighty 
has set his crown upon your work by giving you the high aud cherished privilege 
of suffering for your-country. Ye were faithful in the few things of life and 
so in the fulness of time. Gad chose you out to be faithful in many. He Bet 
you up as on a pedestal of trial agony; and our heartB glow with fervent 
admiration as we think of the courage, endurance and patient heroism with 
which you bore up under the heavy lurden of high-handed iniquity. 

“Yc emerge from your tribulations like gold thrice-testcd in five; tiie stamp 
of the Almighty's grasp is upon you and your work : yc are as chosen instru¬ 
ments in the hands of your Maker, fashioned and Wtlded by suffering to work 
out hie purposes ia the large and beneficent economy of the universe. Ychave 
laboured and ye Lave endured, what more do we except of frail humanity ? 

“/fter long periods of suffering and detention ye have been permitted to 
regain youT freedom and to return to your normal places in life ; hut there 
are otters to wfom the bussing of liberty is still denied. To us in Bengal, 
this thought conies with a sense of keen and poignant sorrow, for we cannot 
forget that numoers of our young men are still spending weaTy days and 
hours—some in the far Andamans, and some in the jails of Bengal many amid 
circumstances of grievous and intolerable hardship. Anti as we have our portion 
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of suffering in Bengal, so have you in the Punjab, so have you in Maharashtra 
and so in other parts of the country. The same tale comes from everywhere 
and inspite of the King’s gracious message there is desolation at many hearths 
in the land- For all such brothers, privileged to suffer for their motherland, 
our only prayer on this auspicious occasion shall be, ‘May they be strong and 
patient in their suffering even as ye were strong and patient in yours.’ 

” We have the honour to remain, 

v , . Your grateful and admiring fellow-countrymen, 

- The Citizens of Calcutta, 

+ - 

For the next few days Hindus, Moslems and Marwaris of 
Calcutta gave themselves up in offering receptions and banquets 
in honour of their guests. The student,, population of Calcutta 
met them on- the 27th February and presented the following 
address.— ' ' 

“When clouds of gloom and despair were gathering on the political horizon, you 
stood up feavk’Bhly to champion the just cause of our countrymen, and the suffer¬ 
ings of the martyrs were your lot. But by the grace of Hod and through the 
clemency of His Majesty the King-Emperor you have been restored to us. Your 
sufferings have not only roused up in you a stronger determination to devote 
yourselveB wholly to the cause of our Motherland but have been instrumental in 
bringing about the dawn of a new era in onr national life. The Hindu Moslem 
unity has been one of the direct results. Nor have your sufferings been lost 
upon us. The heroic example of your noble and silent self-sacrifice has inspired 
ns with a burning desire to follow in your wake and to serve onr Motherland. 

“Beloved leaders, standing on the dawn of a new era, we are beholding the 
vision of a glorious future. Throbbing with the pulse of a new life, our young 
spirit is seeking to realise itself through the service of the Motherland. At the 
most impressionable stage of our life we look up to yon for direction and guidance 
so that we may follow the path of truth and justice only, rise above all party- 
spirit and mean hatred, and learn to suffer with strong and silent determination. 

“Dear leaders, while we are deeply thankful to God for your return, our heart 
goes out in sympathy to those of our brethren who have not been yet released. 
We hope and trust that fullest use of the Koyal Cl m ncy will be made and thus 
help the birth of a new spirit of trust and fellowship, 

“May God give us the same power of patience and fortitude, love and faith, 
which sustained yon in your hours of trouble, and may His blessings and your 
benedications be upon us in our determination to serve our Motherland and to 
fight for truth and justice fearlessly, however strong the forces in opposition be. 

“May God spare you to us for years to come and give yon strength and light 
to serve God, humanity and the Motherland, is the earnest prayer of 

Your Admirers 
The Students of Calcutta. 



The Jhallianwalla Bagh 

A national event of far greater significance than all these 
receptions and banquets was the announcement made on the 14th 
February by Lala Girdharilal that Jhallianwalla Bagh had been 
acquired for the nation. The Committee appointed by the Amrit¬ 
sar Congress to deal with this transaction consisted of M. Gandhi, 
Pandits Malaviya and Nehru, Swami Shradhananda, and Messrs 
Kitchlew, Girdharilal and Harkishenlal. They issued a press note 
intimating'the nation of the result of the negotiations for the 
purchase and making a public appeal for 10 lacs for a suitable 
memorial. On this subject Mahatma Gandhi wrote the following 
note in his paper “Young India.” 

“There was an unfortunate hitch about the purchase of this Bagh 
lor the nation. Thanks to the efforts of the Hon. Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sanyasi Swami Shri Shardhananda and the ; local 
leaders it has now become the property of the nation subject to the 
full payment of the purchase price within three months from the 
6th instant. The purchase price iq Rs. 5,36,000. And the amount 
must be raised within the prescribed period. 

“it is therefore necessary to examine the propriety of making this 
purchase on behalf of the nation especially as it has been questioned 
even in enlightened quarters. With the Cawnpore Memorial before 
us the attitude is not to be wondered at. But with all respect to 
objectors'I cannot help saying that if the Bagh had, not been 
acquired it would have been a national disgrace. Can we afford to 
forget those five hundred or more men who were killed although 
they had done nothing wrong either morally or legally ? If they had 
died knowifigly and willingly if realising their innocence they . had 
stood their ground and faced the shots from the fifty rifles they 
would have gone down to history as saints, heroes and patriots. But 
even as it was the tragedy became one of first class national im¬ 
portance. Nations are born but of travail and suffering. We 
should forfeit all title to be considered a nation if we failed to 
treasure the memory of those who in our.battle for political freedom 
might innocently or for the crimes of others lose their lives or other¬ 
wise suffer. We were unable to protect our helpless countrymen 
when they were ruthlessly massacred. We may decline if we will to 
avenge the wrong. The nation will not lose if we did. But shall 
we—can we afford to—decline to perpetuate the memory and to 
show to the surviving members of the families of the dead that we 
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are sharers in their sufferings by erecting a national tombstone and 
by telling the world thereby that in the death of these men each one 
of us has lost dear relations? If national instinct does not mean 
at least this much kinship it has no meaning for me. I hold it to be 
our duty to tell the present generations yet unborn that in our march 
.towards , true freedom we must be prepared for repetitions of the 
wrongs -such as the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. We must provide 
against them, we must not seek them, but we must be ready to face 
-ihem if they come again. I would not have us flinch from the battle 
of national life. The supreme lesson of the Amritsar Congress was 
that the sufferings of the Punjab did not dishearten the nation 
but that the nation treated them as a matter of course. Some of us 
made a stupid mistake and the innocent suffered for them. We 
must in future try to avoid the mistakes but in spite of our best, 
effort we may fail to convert every one to sanity. We must there¬ 
fore be ready for the repetition of the sufferings of the guiltless by 
•telling the country now that they and theirs shall not be forgotton 
but that the memory of the innocent dead Bhall be regarded as a 
sacred trust and that the surviving relations shall have the right to 
look to the nation for maintenace in case of need. This is the 
primary meaning of the memorial. And has not the blood of the 
;Mabomedan mixed with that of the Hindu ? Has not the blood of 
the Sikh mixed with that of the Sanatanist and the Saraajist 1 The 
memorial should be a national emblem of an honest and sustained 
effort to achieve Hindu-Muslim unity. 

.But the objector’s objection still remains unanswered. Will 
not the memorial also perpetuato bitterness and ill-will 1 It will 
depend upon the trustees. And if I know them I know that that 
is not their intention at all. I know that such was not the intention 
of the vast assembly. I do not wish to convey that bitterness was 
not there. It was there not in any way suppressed. But the idea 
of the memorial had nothing of bitterness in it. The people want 
to, they must be encouraged to forget the doer and his madnesB. 
What General Dyer did we may all do if we had his responsibility 
and opportunity. To err is human and it must be held to equally 
human to forgive if we, though being falliable, would like rather to 
be forgiven than punished and reminded of our misdeeds. Nor 
does this mean that we may not ask for General Dyer’s dismissal. 
A lunatic cannot be kept in a position from which he can do harm 
to his neighbours. But just as we do not bear ill-will towards a 
lunatic, so to may we .not bear ill-will even towards General Dyer. 
I would therefore eschew from the memorial all idea of bitterness 
and ill-will but treat it a sacred memory and regard the Bagh as a 
place of pilgrimage to be visited by all irrespective of class, creed 

9(a) 
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or colour. I would invite Englishmen to appreciate our feeling in 
the matter ask them by subscribing to the memorial in the spirit 
of the Royal Proclamation to make common cause with us in our 
endeavour to regain consciousness, realise the same freedom that 
they epjoy under the same constitution and to realise Hindu-Muslim 
unity, without which there can be no true progress for India. 
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; .. .. . t .Punjab Enquiry Report? : 

i - , 

.' 1 By'the end bf March .1920 J the long expected • -report{ of the 
Cd'figress Sifb-Cotfriniittee 'on the late Punjab disorders was 1 'issued. 
The Sub-Committee consisted bf M. Gandhi and Messrs C.R. Dass, 
A. Taybji and M; R. Jayalcar r it was ' appointed 1 in November of 
the previous year to conduct a- non-official enquiry into the disorders 
of the Punjab. - The rbport was submitted, to the President of the 
-Congress, Pundit Mo'tiial-Nehru and- through him to the All India 
Congress Committee ■ for consideration'and steps to be adopted. 
Copies of the. report'were at once placed before the Secretary of 
State, His Majesty’s Government, the Viceroy' and the - Government 
of India and to the Press at laige. 

They examined over 1700 witnesses and selected for publication 
about 650 statements,.'Every admitted statement was verified by 
one Commissioner and no statement was admitted without sufficient 
cross-examination. Enquiry was confined to the martial law area 
and to the districts in which it was proclaimed. The Commissioners 
freely availed themselves of the evidence before the Hunter Com¬ 
mittee in order to strengthen or correot their conclusions.' 

The Report ' 

The report'opens with a brief historical and • geographical 
survey of the Punjab. The second chapter is devoted to a critical 
examination of Sir Michael : 0’Dwyer’s administration an the 
course of which the Commissioners say:-—' - . ■ '■ - - ■ ■ r 

“ We feel tempted to say that he invited violence from the 
people so that he could crush them. Evidence in the appendix 
shows that he subjected the Punjab to the gravest provocation under 
which they momentarily lost self-control. They have paid dearly 
for it, but they have also with .amazing quickness regained self 
control and risen purified'through the fire of sufferings most undeser¬ 
ved and earned a certificate-for sanity given to them by Sir 
M.,O’Dwyer.” ' . ' . 

^ The third chapter is a criticism of the Rowlatt Bills and con¬ 
cludes with the declaration that the Government. were unjustified 
iii placing on the statute book on the. e,ve of liberal reforms that 
extraordinary measure to deal with hnarchy as if anarchy had been 
an epidemic instead of being rare in India. 

The fourth chapter headed “satyagraha” examines that doctrine 
as it was preached ; the conclusion drawn was that'.neither aatya- 
graha nor hartal bad anything to do with the mob excesses, 
v , The fifth, and by far the biggest chapter, is divided into two 
sections and is devoted to consideration and examination of the 

10 
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administration of . Martial law in the Punjab. Regarding this 
the Commissioners say “The theory of rebellion or war completely 
broke down before the Hunter Committee, there was no proof 
of organisation outside the Punjab and behind the so-called 
conspiracy. And if Martial law was unjustified, much more so was 
its prolongation for nearly two months. The measures taken-under 
it were such as to disgrace any Government calling itself civilized. 
Its inauguration was heralded by the massacre of the innocents of 
the Jallianwala Bagh. The tone of frightfulness set off by General 
Dyer was approved by Sir M. O’Dwyei during the two dark months 
that followed.. If our figures are correct, and we held them to be so, 
nearly twelve hundred lives were lost, at least three-thousand six- 
hundred. men were wounded and some permanently disabled. The 
vengeance taken was out of all proportion to the wrong done by the 
people and the wrong, moreover, was initiated under grave provoca¬ 
tion. The slow' torture administered to survivors during the 
martial law period, we have sufficiently described. We can only 
hope that the revelations presented by us will make the repetition 
of atrocities impossible.*’ . 

General Conclusions. 

In concluding the chapter, the Commissioneis hold ; “ We 
have been obliged in places to use strong language, but we 
have used every adjective with, due deliberation. We re¬ 
cognise we have no right to expect an impossible standard of 
correctness from' the Government. In times of excitement and 
difficulty, any officer is prone to make mistakes in Bpite of the best 
intentions. We recognise too, when the country is on the eve of 
important changes introduced in the administration and the 
Sovereign has made an appeal to the officials and the people for 
co-operation, we should say nothing that may he calculated to retard 
progress. But we feel that it is impossible to ignore the acts of 
atrocious injustice on a wholesale scale by responsible officers, as 
it would not ha possible, no matter how bright the future might 
be, to ignore criminal acts of the people. In our opinion it is more 
necessary, now than ever before, that official wrongs should be 
purged as well as the people’s. The task of working the Reforms 
and making India realise her goal in the quickest time possible 
would be, well nigh impossible if both the people and the officials 
did not approach it with clean hands and clean minds. 

If therefore we recommend fcbnt the officials who have erred 
should be brought to justice we do so not in a vindictive spirit but 
in order that the administration of the country may become purified 
of corruption and injustice. Whilst therefore we believe that the 
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mob excesses in Amritsar add elsewhere were wrong and.deserving 
' of condemnation, we are equally sure^thp popular- .misdeeds have 
been more than punished by the action of the authorities. We 
believe had Mr. Gandhi not been arrested whilst he was on his 
way to Delhi and the Punjab and had KitchJew. and Satyapal not 
been arrested and deported, the innocent English lives would have 
,been saved and valuable property including Christian Churches 
- not destroyed. These two acts of the Punjab -Government were 
uncalled-for and served like matches applied ta material rendered 
inflamable by previous progress; • . • 

The Viceroy’s responsibility. i 

“In examining in detail the events' in different districts of the 
Punjab, we have refrained from saying anything regarding the 
Government of India. It is impossible, however, to ignore or 
slur over the inaction, if not active participation, of the Central 
Government in official actions.; The Viceroy never took the 
trouble of examining the people’s case. He ignored the telegrams 
> and letters from individuals and public bodies. He endorsed 
the action of the Punjab Government without enquiry. He clothed 
the officials with indemnity in indecent haste. He never went to 
the Punjab to make a personal inquiry even 5 after the occurrences. 
He ought to have known, at least in May; everything that various 
official witnesses have admitted;-and yet he failed to inform the 
public or the Imperial Government of the ■ full nature of the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre or the subsequent acts done under 
martial law. He became a party to preventing even a noble and 
well known English Chirstian of unimpeachable veracity in the 
person of Mr. Andrews from proceeding ta the Punjab whilst he 
was on his way not to inflame passions but simply to find out the 
truth. He allowed Mr. Thompson; Chief - Secretary, Punjab 
Government, to indulge in a distortion of facts and insult Malaviya 
whose statements made in the Council have almost all been now 
proved to he true out of the -months of official witnesses themselves. 
He expressed such a callous indifference to popular feelings, and 
betrayed such criminal want of imagination that he would not 
postpone death sentences pronounced by the martial law tribunals 
except after he was forced so to do by the Secretary of State for 
India, He seems to have closed his heart against further light 
by shutting out questions by a responsible member of the Council 
like Malaviya. He would not visit the Punjab for local inquiry. 
We refrain from criticising hie attitnde over the Rowlatt agitation. 
But a sense of public safety forbids us to ignore His Excellency’s 
inability to appreciate and deal with the situation in April, Whilst 
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therefore we do not think Hia Excellency has wilfully neglected 
the interests of those who were entrusted to his charge hy His 
Majesty, we regret to say His Excellency Lord Chelmsford proved 
himself incapable of holding the high office to which he was called 
and we are of opinion that His Excellency should be re-called, . . 

Other conclusions Summarised 

“We summarise below our other conclusions :—(l),. The people 
of the Punjab were incensed against’ O’Dwyer’s administration by 
reason of his studied contempt and disturst of the educated classps 
and by the reason of cruel and compulsory methods adopted during 
the war for obtaining recruits and monetary contributions and by 
his suppression of public _ opiuion by gagging the local press and 
shutting out nationalist newspapers from outside the Punjab. 
(2) The Rowlatt agitation disturbed the public mind and shook 
public confidence in the goodwill of tho Government. This was 
shared by thePunjab in a fuller measure perhaps than elsewhere 
because of the use made by Sir M. O’Dwyer of the Defence of 
India Act for purposes of stifling public movements. (3) Satyagraha 
movement and hartal which was designed as a precursor of it, whilst 
they vitalised the whole country into activity, saved it from more 
awful and more widespread calamities by restraining violent 
tendencies and passions of the people. (4) The Rowlatt agitation 
was not conceived in anti-British spirit and the Satyagraha move¬ 
ment was conceived and conducted in a spirit entirely free from 
ill-will and violence. (5) There was no conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government in the Punjab. (6) The arrest and internment of 
Mr. Gandhi and the arrests and deportations of Kitchlew and 
Satyapal were unjustifiable and were the only direct cause of the 
hysterical popular excitement. (7) Mob violence which began at 
Amritsar was directly due to the firing at the Railway overbridge 
and the sight of dead and wounded at a time when the excitement 
had reached white heat. (8) Whatever the cause of provocation 
the mob excesses are deeply to be regretted and condemned. (9) 
So far as the facts are publicly known, no reasonable cause has 
been shown to justify the introduction of martial law. (10) In 
each case martial law was proclaimed after order had been complete¬ 
ly restored, (ll). Even if it be held that the introduction of martial 
law was a State necessity, it was unduly prolonged. (12) Most 
of the measures taken under martial law in all the five districts 
were unnecessary, cruel, oppressive and in utter disregard of the 
feelings of the people affected by them. (13) In Lahore, Akalgarh, 
Ramnagar, Guj erat, Jollapur, Jattan, Lyallpur and Sheikhupura 
there were no mob excesses at all worthy of the name. (14) 
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Jallianwalla. Bagh massacre was a calculated piece of inhumanity 
towards utterly innocent and unarmed men, including children, 
and unparalleled for its ferocity in the history of modern British 
Administration. - (15) Martial law tribunals and summary courts 
were made the means of harassing innocent people and resulted 
in the abortion of justice on a wide scale and under the name of 
justice eaused moral and material sufferings to hundreds of men and 
women. (16) The crawling order and other fancy punishments were 
unworthy of a; civilised administration and were symptomatic of 
'moral degradation of their inventor. (17) The imposition of indemnity 
and of punitive police at various places notwithstanding the exemplary 
and vindictive punishments meted out through nearly two long 
months to innocent men, and exaction of fines and illegal impositions 
were uncalled for, unjust and added injury. .(18) Corruption and 
bribery that took place during martial law form a separate chapter of 
grievance which could have been easily avoided under a sympathetic 
administration. (19) The measures necessary for redressing the wrong 
done to the people for the purification of the administration and for 
preventing repetition in future of official lawlessness are (a) The 
repeal of the Eowlatt Act, (b) Relieving O’Dwyer of any responsible 
office under the Crown, (c) Believing Dyer, Johnson, O’Brien, 
Bosworth-Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan, of any posi¬ 
tion of responsibility under the crown, (d) Local inquiry into 
the corrupt practices of minor officials whose names have 
been mentioned in the statements published by us and their 
dismissal on proof of their guilt, (e) Recall of the Viceroy, 
(f) Refund of fines collected from the people who were 
convicted by special tribunals and summary courts, remission 
of all indemnity imposed , on cities affeoted, refund thereof 
where it has already been' collected and removal of punitive 
police. 

“It is our deliberate opiuion that O’Dwyer, Dyer, Johnson, 
O’Brien, Bosworth-Smitb, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
have been guilty of such illegalities that they deserve to be impeach¬ 
ed, but we purposely refrain from advising any such course because 
we believe India can only gain by waiving right. Future purity will 
be sufficiently guaranteed by the dismissal of the officials concerned. 
We believe Col. Macrae and Captain Doveton have failed equally 
with O’Brien and others to, carry out their trust, but we have 
purposely refrained from advising any public action against them 
as unlike others mentioned by us. These two officers were inexperi¬ 
enced and their brutality was not so studied and calculated as that 
of experienced officers.” 

10 (a) 
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. The Hunter Report on Punjab Disturbances 


Lord Hunter’s report was issued late in May 1920 in a bulky 
volume of 200 pages with appendices containing maps and statistics. 
One hundred pages were devoted to the Majority Report, signed 
by the five European members, and sixty pages to the Minority 
Report by the three Indian members. Both the European and 
Indian members broadly agreed in their views of. the. outstanding 
causes and the principal events leading to the outbreaks. . 

They considered the Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience movement 
of Mr.. Gandhi responsible for undermining the law-abiding instincts 
of the population at a. time , when these instincts were strained to 
the uttermost by economic distress, war weariness, anxiety as to the 
political future of India,apprehension as to. the Turkish peace 
terms and agitation against the policy of the Government of India 
in pressing forward and passing the Rowlatt Act. They did not 
consider that the recruiting methods employed in the, Punjab had 
anything to do with the unrest in that province, but they pointed out 
the contrast between the awakening aspirations of India and the 
restrictions upon liberty, so freely indulged in by the officials. The 
Indian members also pointedly, drew attention to the fact that the 
administration of the Punjab was provokingly unsympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations. 

With the exception of Jallianwala Bagh and certain minor 
incidents, both the reports generally agreed in the justification of 
the firing done by police and military. They both also agreed in 
pronouncing unfavourably upon General Dyer’s handling ' of the 
Jallianwala Bagh meeting and upon certain of the orders passed 
in the course of the administration of Martial Law. They agreed in 
exonerating the Government of India from all blame. - This was 
however, natural, as the Commission was appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and not by the Homo Government as demanded by 
Indians. 


The lndiau and the European members markedly differed in 
their view as to the precise uaturo of the disorders, as to the wisdom 
of introducing and continuing martial law, as to the justification for 
the policy pursued by the Punjab Government while the troubles 
were on, and as to the gravity and proper appreciation of certain 
happenings on the broad question of the nature of tho disturbances. 

The European members emphatically stated that “open rebellion” 
was their only suitablo description, possessing as they did a public 
and general object, namely, an attempt to paralyse the arm of 
Government by the extensive destruction of Government buildings 
and means of communication. The element of rebellion’ they 
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£aidi ‘'as distinct .from mere riot on the pile hand and from political 
.opposition to Government on the other, Can be traced throughout. 
Jn what sense it may be considered to lack openness, we have failed 
to discover^ They considered'that the nature of: the movement 
was not affected by the omission pf, the mobs to seize firerms, since 
implements appropriate to the-work of destruction ^ere never 
lacking. Great stress was laid upon the gravity of the- menace to 
communications and upon the language, said to be seditious, used by 
the mobs and the violent posters exhibited in certain places. 

The Indian members, however, while admitting that the acts of 
the mobs might amount to waging war in the legal sense, objected 
to the description of the disorders as “open rebellion,” which implied 
a rising for the purpose of turning out the British Government, which 
was certainly not the intention of the rioters. They say, “We are 
unable to agree in the view that the riots in the Punjab were in 
the nature of a rebellion. To suggest that they had elements of a 
revolution and might have rapidly developed into one, is, we 
venture to say,’ an exaggerated view of the events which is not 
justified.” They did not share the view of the European members as 
to the exterme gravity of the attacks upon the railways^ telegraphs 
and bridges, but pointed to the omission of the mobs to look for swords 
and guns, further there was entire absence of evidence regarding any 
antecedent conspiracy as a mainspring of the disorders. . * 

Concerning the necessity for the imposition and continuance of 
martial law, the European members thought that it was difficult, 
probably unsafe, not to assume at the time that the outbreaks were 
the work of a definite organisation and that it would have been 
imprudent to treat the different occurrences as independent and 
isolated riots. “In our opinion,” they said, “the situation which had 
arisen in the Punjab was one of extreme gravity and the authorities 
were justified in declaring Martial Law and partially superseding the 
ordinary tribunals in the different districts to which martial law was 
applied.” They further considered that those responsible for the 
maintenance of martial law gave a careful considerate judgment. 
On the other hand, the Indian members strongly censure the Punjab 
Government for assuming the disorders to be a rebellion and for per¬ 
suading itself rather easily that Martial Law was necessary. They 
stated that Martial Law canve into existence when the crisis was 
past, at a time when the situation afforded no justification for it, 
and declared that its imposition for preventive punitive purposes 
was constitutionally unjustifiable, and that its continuance was wholly 
unnecessary. The report investigated in detail the origin and course 
of the disturbances in various localities, ’ and both the Indian and 
European members were in complete agreement respecting events in 
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Delhi and Bombay, holding that the measure taken by the authorities 
at these places, a» distinguished from the Punjab, were reasonable 
and paid tribute to the conduct of Mr. Barron, the Chief Commi¬ 
ssioner of Delhi, and Mr. Chatfield, the Collector of Ahmedabad for 
their tactful handling of the situation'. 

The Indian members differed from the European members 
as to * the . merit of restriction - placed upon Mr. Gandhi's 
movement, but . they admit the possibility that developments 
.dangerous to the public peace might have ensued from his presence 
at Delhi and in the Punjab. Regarding Amritsar, the' European 
members held.that the outbreak was anti-Government at every 
stage, hostility to Government quickly merging into antipathy for 
Europeans as such and culminating on . April 10th in the brutal 
murder of five inoffensive persons and savage assault on others. 

,* , The Indian members opined that the auti-Europoan sentiment 
.developed subsequent to the Military firing of April 10th, but the firing 
was perhaps necessary. The European members approved the action of 
the authorities prior to April 13, considering it impossible that de facto 
.martial law could fail to result from the happenings of April 10th. 
But while admitting the difficulties of the situation, they considered 
that General Dyer’s conduct at the Jallianwala Bagh was open to 
criticism in two respects, first, that he fired without warning and 
second, in that he continued firing too long. They did not believe 
that the mob would have dispersed if warned and considered that 
the firing would have been necessary in any case. They considered 
that General Dyer, through a mistaken' belief that oontinued 
firing would be-justified by the effect produced in other places, 
committed a grave error in firing too long. They found no grounds, 
however, for believing that this action saved the situation and 
averted a second mutiny, but they did nob think that General 
Dyer could be blamed for not attending to'the wounded as they are 
not convinced that any one was exposed to unnecessary suffering for 
want of medical attention. This opinion was not shared by the 
Indian members, who, while agreeing in the condemnation of General 
Dyer’s action, took a graver view of the whole incident, stigmatizing 
his conduct as inhuman and un-British. 

Regarding the outbreaks in the other towns of the Punjab, 
both the European and Indian members agreed generally upon the 
dangers inseparable from their employment and the difficulties of 
justifying every detail of the action taken. The Indian members 
emphasised that difficulty, objected to certain specific incidents and 
further thought unjustifiable some of the unnecessary firing done at 
Chuharkhana and Sheikhupura. 
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In considering the working of the courts set up to try the 
offenders, the European members admitted that, the trials were 
lengthy, detailed and careful, hut regarded it as inexpedient not to 
have sent some of the accused, notably Mr. Kitchlew and Mr. 
►Satyapal, before the ordinary courts. They note that the necessity 
for making excessive reductions in the sentences could have been 
lessened in the case of the minor offenders charged, h&d they not 
been pressed before the tribunals when established which left the 
tribunals no option but to pasB* sentences of the severest kind. They 
think that while the number of persons arrested and detained with 
out being brought to ' trial Was. regrettably large, the investigation 
was onrtbe; whole not done very badly or oppressiyely. 

The Indian members here defer redregarding the'working of the 
Courts and the methods of arrest as highly objectionable. All the 
members agreed in . commenting strongly upon the exclusion of 
lawyers outside Punjab and ' in considering that the sentences of 
flogging were too numerous, having regard to. the strong, public 
sentiment which existed in India'against corporal punishment.’Regard¬ 
ing the general administration of Martial Law, the European members 
objected that l it should‘.have assumed such an intensive form, 
further condemning certain of the orders as injudicious and calcula¬ 
ted to cause unnecessary inconvenience to the civil population. They 
objected to General Dyer’s order that any one desiring to traverse 
the street where Miss Sherwood was brutally assaulted should crawl. 
The orders passed in Lahore against students were condemned as 
unnecessarily severe and serving no useful purpose. In all these 
matters the Indian members took a more serious view, and strongly 
denounced the actions taken as unjustifiable- and calculated to 
humiliate and to foment racial bitterness. 
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The First 

All India Labour Conference 

? Madras, 22nd. March 1920 

The Conference was very largely attended by labourers, visitors 
and sympathisers. Delegates numbering about 300 from as-many 
as eighteen Labour Unions were present—the Madras Labour Union, 
the Printers* Labour Union, Government Printers’ Labour Union, 
Iron Metel Workmen’s Union, Aluminium Workers’ Union, Tram- 
waymen’s Union, Kerosine Oil Tank Men’s Union, Perambur Railway 
Workshop Men’s Union, Negapatam Railway Union, Scavengers’ 
Union, Electric Supply Corporation Men's Union, Port Trust Union, 
Mount Road Workers’ Union, Rickshawallahs' Union, South Indian 
M. and S M. . Railway Gang Union, Corporation Pumping Station 
Union and Domestic Workers’ Union. One special feature of the 
Conference was that no pandal was erected and no decorated plat¬ 
form was raised for the seating accommodation of the delegates, 
visitors and members of the Reception Committee. The canopy of 
the mango trees provided protection from the sun. Nor was there 
lack of imagination in the proceedings. A scavenger was escorted 
up the platform and ho addressed the Conference on the grievances 
of the men of his profession. Except a few visitors, chiefly Europeans, 
who were seated on chairs, all others knelt or squatted on the 
ground in right Indian fashion.' Among those present were Dewan 
Bahadur P. Keshava Pillai, Mr. Lodd Govindoss, Messrs. V. P. 
Pakiriswami Pillai (Negapatam), Amy Lubrahmania Sastri, 
Miss Satapodhyaya, Swami Rudrakoteeswarar, Messers M. S. 
Kamath, Kumaraswamy Chetti, V. Chakkarai, T. V. Kalayana- 
sundra Mudaliar, K. Govindu Cbariar, T. Manual, D. Ebenezer, G. 
Harisarvothama Row, A. T Luker, S. T. Binstead, R J C. Robertson, 
A. M. MeDoughall, G. Kennoth, T. V. Gopala swami Mudaliar, P. 
Chenchaih, V. Venkatasubbah, C. Rajagopalachariar, E. L. Aiyer, 
T. Adinarayana Chettiar, S Gurushwamy Chetty, Joseph Arnster, 
Rao Sahib Dr. U. Rama Rao, the Hon’ble Mr C. Riya and Sister 
Balambal. The proceedings were conducted in the vernacular of the 
province especially in Tamil. Proceedings commenced with the 
singing of national songs by Sister Balambal. - 
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The Welcome AddreM. 


Mr. T. V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, and one of the labour leaders of Madras, in welcoming 
the delegates said that the poverty of Infli^-iwould be removed and 
the motherland enriched paly if the industries were developed and 
the Labour conditions improved.'- He was of opinion that “labour” 
included brain work and ako manual labour. The world is a collec¬ 
tion of different kinds of labourers.'- The brainworker - should 
sympathise with the mapual labourers. Labour; conditions had 
largely improved ta England. ' Labour had become' a power in the 
land there and was taking greater and greater share in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. Eight hours a day was the rule tijiere 
established whereas in India labourers were made to work 12 hours 
a day. ' This backward condition of labour in India was due to tbo 
fa?t that the governing classes and educated men had been taking 
very little or no care of labour. The Madras labour Union was the 
first Union started 1 in Madras. Since its formation other Unions 
were formed. ■ More Unions ought to come into existence. Unions, 
he emphasised, were formed not to strik© wolk, as was wrongly 
supposed by soms but.for the formation of such Unions there would 
have been several more strikes in Madras. All these labour Unions 
should have a central body ‘through which they should get their 
grievances - redressed.. Self-government would be complete if the 
labour strength" was firmly established. Their , present and 
immediate object was to improve their material condition. The 
joint Committee report stated that there would be labour repre¬ 
sentation in the Councils. In Bombay and Calcutta there would be 
such labour representations. He hoped that in Madras Council also 
labour would be represented. In conclusion, he said that qdl parties 
should support the labour movement and that it should cbpfine its 
activities to the improvement of material condition. Let labourers 
start Unions everywhere. Let them Hot show any kind of differ¬ 
ence among themselves. Apart from the political aspect, it was 
Labour that should level all casta distinctions and prejudices.' Labonp 
was the lovelier of the rich and the poor and the establishes of peace 
in the world. Let labourers be true, fearless, patient and obedient to 
masters ; let them leave strikes,’ seek justice, be loyal to the King- 
Emperor and walk in the footsteps of Mahatma Oaodhi (Vanda 
Mataram). • »* * ! ' 7 T 

■ <- ’ • - . <•; • \ •' ' ; • • •" • • - . 

• Election el the President. - 


m On ihe motion of Mr. Lodd Govindoss, seconded by the Hon’ble 
Mr. M. L. Rtya and supported by. Messers. % Manuel and.M.S. 
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Siibramania Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur P, Kesava Pillai was voted 
to the Chair. .. 

Presidential address. 

Bewan Bahadur Kesava Pillai first addressed the Conference 
;!n English to suit the Convenience of those who knew only English. 
He said.— 

Ladies-and Gentlemen,-*-! feel greatly honoured by being call¬ 
ed upon to preside on this unique occasion. This is the first labour 
Conference in this Presidency. My friends have told you I have taken 
some interest in the Labour, movement in this, country. Bather my 
interest began with the. village. -The Labourers ,in the field are 
very often not fairly treated by the landlords and mirasdars. I hare 
taken some interest,in the labourers of the Nilgiies, Ceylon and 
, other plantations and laboured for those people in the Legislative 
Council but did not meet with very great success. . I wanted that 
the Planters’ Act should be modified. I took interest in the 
commission of Messrs. Marjoribanks and Ahmed TJhambi Markayar 
to inquire into the labour conditions in Ceylon plantations and other 
■places. We are not always successful at the beginning. Difficulties 
must, be overcome before attaining success. , 
rSome, very insignificant people approached me with mahazars 
detailing their sufferings in Indian and European mills. I agitated 
on their behalf as much, as I could from a distant village. Gradu¬ 
ally the Labour .Union came into being and it has grown under 
.the energetic and active mannagement of Messrs Wadia, Kalyan- 
asundra. -Mudaliar and others. Many other Unions have been 
fstarted in different places including Negapatam, where under the 
auspices-of Mr, Pakkiriswami Pillai, a Bail way Union has been 
.formed. ... Although I have not been doing very active work I Lave 
.been praying for the-ir success^ I -have been interested in seeing 
■Messrs Chakkarai and C. Bajagopalacbari steering through difficul¬ 
ties. , I feel grateful for those who do public work in the cause of 
labour. I shall speak to labourers in Tamil on some points later on. 
A,-word to _employers. They should bear in mind the question of 
,the minimmu wage to be fixed,, the..reduction of working hours, 
housing accommodation, and educational facilities for the children 
of the labourers. We all live by the labour of the people who toil 
at the loom, who till, the soil and enrich the land. It is by the 
sweat of the labour we live comfortably. They must be treated 
as partners and not as slaves. If they are not so treated the day 
is not far off whon Bolshevism may creep in here too. 

The new. spirit is abroad and mankind is moving towards the 
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state of affairs when it would be 'difficult to resist the impluse that 

every man should claim and be given his own rights. . ■’ *- ‘ 

The tiller of the soil ought not to be neglected. The best 
intellects arose from the tillers of the soil—Tiruvalluvar Kamban, 
Ottakuthan, and Auvai. The greatest men were born of Ithe humblest 
class of people, not of the upper classes. The upper classes are 
living on other’s labour and do not look upon labourers as their 
benefactors. There is awakening among the people. According 
to Varnasrama Dharma one at the top .must always be there and 
one at the bottom must always be at the bottom, and he must have 
bis thin gruel, scanty clothing and must work day and night and 
cannot have a share in the profits of the field or other concerns. 
That has been the deception practised by the people. A certain 
class of people are untouchables but their productions are touchables. 
False interpretation put upon Yarnashrma Dharma has been the bane 
of the country. The lower classes have not had the courage to 
question the correctness of Varnashrama Dharma. Owing to contact 
between the East and the West there has been a change.' 

We are to-day assembled representing all classes of people, 

- demanding their right to be treated as human beings. This is an 
achievement of which we are glad. . This is only a beginning and 
wo have a long vista before us. Labour should be represented in 
the Legislative Council. Their representatives should be either 
appointed or elected. The big trader, manufacturer and landlord 
would look at the question form a different point of view: I am sure 
that the Government of Lord Willingdon'would be solicitious about 
the condition of labourers. His Excellency has indicated his sym¬ 
pathy by the appoiniment of Mr. Paddison as Labour Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Paddison is a tactful and sympathetic gentleman and 
knows Tamil and Telugu and studies labour questions and would 
be intermediary between the employer and the employee. I am 
sure Lord Willingdon’s Government will do more to give a status 
to labour in this country. Labour has been long despised in this 
country. Government should lay down rules in recognition of 
Labour Unions. , . 

Most of the capitalists are objecting to outsiders taking part 
in such Unions. For some time more, outsiders who are educated 
men should bo allowed to be the guides of these illiterate men 
who arc pressed by hunger. ' I don’t think outsiders who hav<* some 
stake in the Country would give the labourers any bad ad woe that 
would land them in difficulties. We find strikes all over the 
country. Strikes are less frequent in Madras on account of these 
Labour Unions. If there were no Labour Unions and if there 
were no educated people at their helm, Btrikes would have been 
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more frequent. Labourers in Bengal and Bombay are going to 
have some representation in Legislative Councils. Why should 
not’the labourers in Madras have the same privilege and why 
should they not be content with their position 1 The labourer in 
Madras is more liberal in his views and more loyal. These people 
deserve to be treated with greater consideration by the employer, 
European or Indian. I know what mirasdars and Zamindars are. 
The village labourer is in a far better condition, than the. labourer 
in town. I do not know much of Tanjore but I may say generally 
that village labourers get more wages then labourers in Ceylon or 
anywhere else. They get 8 annas a day and get also something to 
eat in the villages, whereas in Ceylon and other plantations they get 
only 5 annas. Their prayer is that it may be raised to 8 annas. 
A women labourer in plantations gets only 3 annas. Labour demand 
is that women should be treated as human beings. Now let me say 
a few words in Tamil to make labourers more powerful more virtu¬ 
ous, and more affectionate towards each other* . 

At this stage the Etipopean visitors rose to leave the hall. 
Before doing so Mr. Kobertson, on behalf of the Europeans present 
at the meeting thanked Mr. Kesava Filial having expressed his. 
views in English, for the benefit of persons like them who knew 
English alone, and said they were all glad of the message given 
by Mr. Kesava Filial to the workmen. If they kept to that message, 
he added, there would be no trouble between European employers 
and the workmen. ' 

• Dewan Bahadur Kesava Filial said “Let us be humble partners 
in the art of making money', and thanked them for their presence, 

Resolutions Passed. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari moved the following resolution ;— 

1, a .This Labour Conference while welcoming the recommendations of the 
Joint Co*-iinittee to extend the franchise to include a proper proportion of the 
urban wage earning closes, expreses its grave surprise and dissatisfaction at the 
official statement recently made implying that the benefit of the recommendation 
is not to be extended to the City or Presidency of Madras. 

b. This Conference considers that a minimum qualification for franchise of 
Its. 16 income per month by wages may be fixed for the urban wage-earners. 

c. This Conference recommends that all factories coming under the purview 
of the factory law should u<j required to furnish to the electoral officers lists of 
persons employed who have earned for six months continuously Its. 15 or more, 
to facilitate the proper registry of such wage-earners in the electoral rolls and 
that other employers may be supplied forms for sending similar lists. 

He said that there was no use of one or two members of the Council taking 
np the cause of labourers, but every member sent to the Council should have the 
deepest interest of the labourers at heart. They would think of the labourers 
only when the latter had the privilege of voting. If Bolshevism was not to enter 
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tiiis land, law should be so framed as to adequately represent the interests of 
labour. - • * • • . 

Mr. Kumaraswamy Naicker seconded the resolution and Mr. 
Subxamania Sastriar of Arni supported it. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. : ; ‘ 

Special Labour Representatives in Council. " , 

’ Mr. V. Chakkarai moved the following resolution ' V 

II. This Conference is of opnion that in the present condition ‘of labonr 
unrest it is necessary m the interests of good Government, that till labour 
attains its proper place in the General electorate, labonr should have special re¬ 
presentative in the Legislative Councils and that organised Labour Unions 
should be authorised to elect such representatives. 

He said that there should not only be the right of voting in the case of 
persons getting an income of Rs. 15, hut also the labourers should send special 
representatives to the Council. Some self-government had been granted to 
India. India would get complete self-government only when labour grievances 
were fully heard and remedied through their representatives. The labour party 
in England would also help them m reaching the goal of complete Self-Govern¬ 
ment. In the Legislative Council there would be representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Trades Association, Land-holders, etc, r hut no separate representa¬ 
tives for labonT. . There should be at least six representatives of labour. 

Central Labour Board and its Constitution. 

Mr. Gv Harisarvothama _ Bow moved the following reso¬ 
lution 

III. a. This Conference resolves on the essablishment of a Central Labour 

Board and adopts the following Constitution drafted by a Committee of the 
office-bearers of the Unions of Madras. . . 

.The Central Labour Board. 

There shall be a Central Labour Board to which all Labour Unions in the 
Presidency may be affiliated on payment of a small admission fee of Rs. 5. In 
exceptional cases this iee may be reduced or excused by the working committee. 

Neither the Central Labour Board nor the affiliated Union shall proclaim 
©r admit of political propaganda of any sort. 

The Central Labour Board will, if satisfied that any affiliated Union needs 
financial assistance, render it such help as it fairly can. 

The Central Labour Board will co-ordinate the work of the affiliated Unions 
on broad lines of policy and method and without detriment to the freedom of 
individual UnionB. 

Every Union seeking affiliation will submit a statement to the Central 
Labour Board of— 

(a) The object fox which the Union is Started or has to be started; 

(b) The probable or actual number of workers at the end of the first year 
of work and the field of the Union’s operation. 

(c) The nature and extent ©f the work to be done and the means available 
in the shape of workers and finance. 

The Union will be affiliated on its agreeing to Abide bj the rotes of the 
Central Labour Board. 
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Constitution of The Central Labour Board 

f. Each affiliated"Union will Bend not les6 than three representatives— 

(a) The President or Vice-President. 

• (b) The Secretary. ...... : 

(c) One representative to be elected for every 5,000 members or fraction 
thereof. 

■ 2. Workers for the Central Labour Board who are not members or officials 

of. Unions may be admitted as members of the Central Labour Board. Their 
lumber shall not exceed half the total number of representatives. 

3. There shall. be elected from among the members of the Central Labour 
Board a working committee of nine members. 

4. ' There shall be a President, Secretary, and Treasurer, of the Central 
Board tn be elected by the members of the CeutTal Labour Board. 

5. The working committee of nine shall consist of :— 

The President of the Board 

The Secretary of the Board ' 

The Treasurer of the Board and 

Six other members. 

6. The tenure of office shall be one year, retiring officers shall be eligible for 

re-election. • -• ■ -' ■ 

7. Subscriptions for affiliated Unions shall be Re. 1 a month per thousand 
members ot fraction thereof. 

8. Members of the Central Labour Board who are not members of Labour 
Unions 6hall pay not less than 8 annas a month. ' t 

9. Every member of the Central Labour Board shall have some work, 

allowed to him and shall be responsible for the due execution of the work 
undertaken. ■ ' 

10. There shall be a meeting of the Ccntial Labour Board on the 2nd 
Sunday of every month. 

11. The Central Labour Board shall have its office in Madras. 

" 12. : Every member, shall two days before the day of the meeting, send in 
to the Secretary brief report of his work for the month, 

13. At every monthly meeting the financial statement of the Central 
Labour Board shall be read and passed. 

14. Thfe treasurer shall be permitted to keep for current expenses a sum 
not exceeding Rs. 25. All other amounts shall be duly desposited in a Bank in 
the joint names of the President and the Treasurer. 

15. Each member of the executive committee shall be in charge of a Port¬ 
folio except the Secretary. 

For the present the following shall be the Portfolios— 

Statistics Organisation 

Grievances Co operation 

* • Education Health and Sanitation 

Finance Law and Legislation 

16. Members in 'charge of Portfolios may choose help and assistance in 
carrying ont their work, not necessarily from the members of the Central labour 
Board. 

17. ■ At the annual general meeting of the Central Labour Board these rules 
may be modified, altered ot increased on a requisition of not less than one-thiTd 
of the total number of members. 

(b) This Conference authorises the Secretaries of the Conference to do all 
that is necessary to carry out the above resolution. 
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Outside Help to Labour Organizations. 

Mr. T. Y. Gopalaswaini Mudaliar moved the following resolu¬ 
tion :— 

IV. This Labour Conference urges on employers and Government the neces¬ 
sity, in the present state of labour and education in this country, for the aid 
and assistance of outside friends of Labour in labour organisation and protests 
against any attempt, direct or indirect, to CTush the labour movement by 
depriving lab out ■ its legitimate right to chooBe its own representatives and 
heip3TS. 

Mr. Salla Guruswami Chetfcy moved the following resolution. 

V. This Conference requests that all employers should pay for Sundays and 

other holidays irrespective of whether the men are put on a monthly or a daily 
wage system. , 

Abuse of Overtime System. 

Mr. G. Harisarvotham Row moved the following resolution :— 

VI. This Conference, draws the attention of Government to the abuse of 
the overtime system which, by means of penalties, is, in effect, made compulsory 
in many cases in evasion of the Factory Act. 

Accomodation and Interval for Midday Meal. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari moved the following resolution :— 

VII. This Conference urges immediate steps to be taken by Government to 
ensure proper accomodation and interval for the midday meal in all factories 
and work -shops in order that the most important meal of the Indian labourer 
may be taken under conditions both healthy and in accordance with the habits 
and customs of the country. 

Mr. K. S. Tekuataramnn moved the following resolution :— 

VIII. This Conference urges on the Government the early consideration of 
a minimum wage legislation at least for the City, 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari moved the following resolution. 

IX. This Conference urges that the Government may take steps to appoint - 
a Committee with some lady memberB on it to inquire into the condition of 
female labour in factories and to make recommendations. 



Punjab Provincial Conference 

The sixth Punjab Provincial Conference assembled at Jullunder 
on the 2nd April 1920. The Hon. Raizada Bbagat Ram was the 
chairman of the Reception Committee and Lala Harkishenlal was 
elected President. In course of bis presidential address the Lalaji 
1 dilated upon the burning topic of the day, the Congress Committee 
' Report on the Punjab and said :— 

“lam led to say that the Congress Committee's Report is 
nothing but a Satyagraha Report, which doctrine, if I understand 
it right, means that a part of truth may be sacrificed, so that no 
untruth should come in, and great deal of force may be wasted 
for fear of, unwittingly even, causing violence by tongue, pen or 
arm. Such being the faith of our Commissioners, the result is that 
the facts are understated, the conclusions are couched in exceedingly 
mild language, and the recommendations are simply saintly. No 
one excopting Indian saints could exhibit such self-control over 
their thoughts and expressions as these Commissioners have done. 
By way of illustration* one might mention, that the Commissioners 
refrained from publishing all the evidence that they had collected ; 
the statements of over a thousand witnesses are on their files, 
which havo not been published. Similarly in the special matter 
of recruitmont (in the Punjab under Sir M. O’Dwyer) evidence 
does not seem to have been admitted from districts outside 
the Martial Law area, and collection of evidence on recruit¬ 
ment, war contributions, and several other matters have been, it 
would seem, confined to the Central districts only. Outside the 
domain of evidence, one finds even at a cursory glance several perti¬ 
nent omraissions. One ommission only may be mentioned. The trap 
theory of the Jallianwala tragedy is entirely overlooked. I, 
amongst others, know that the trap theory could be established beyond 
doubt on the evidence of some contemporary documents which came 
to the knowledge of the Commissioners, but because those documents 
were not handed over by the holders there of, to be placed on the 
file of the Sub-Committee, the Commissioners would not enter upon 
the discussion. This is a limit of Satyagraha doctrine ; while the 
Government of the Punjab did not hesitate to have false and fabri¬ 
cated evidence produced in cases which are now described by them 
to have been judicially decided ; and on which findings the fabric 
of the White Paper to be noticed briefly below is based. The 
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enquiry and the report are deficient in one other noticeable direc¬ 
tion. The Commissioners do not seem to have directed their atten¬ 
tion to what may be called the part played by the judiciary in the 
Martial Law Drama.. The judges may be unfit, they may be unjust; 
the tribunals-may- be-'packed, the courts may disregard evidence 
and overlook procedure, the judges may write imaginary essays and. 
false defences, instead of judicial and just judgments their findings 
may be against evidence and their interpretation of law manifestly 
wrong, but they escape enquiry and criticism ; the inocen t victims 
of such courts and tribunals have no means to establish their inno¬ 
cence, and have to be satisfied with the King’s mercy. One should 
have thought that this part of the Drama will receive attention 
equal to that played by the Executive. Lala Duni Chand 
and Pundit Ram Bhuj Dutt Chowdhari, and your most humble 
servant, gave • their whole time for 1 three long and most 
difficult and anxious days to the task of bringing the people to 
see the folly of continuing the hartal, and they wore punished for 
waging war. They are let ; off by his Majesty’s orders as the fit 
subjects to receive his mercy, but they cry for justice, but she does 
not appear. They appeal to the Privy Council, and loudly cry for 
justice ; bub the Anglo-Indian Journal of Lahore says that if the 
appeals are aeoepted they will be on a lay point, so that our inno- 
conce is not to be established even there either ; now the Commi¬ 
ttee also has not touched this subject, nor do we expect any finding 
on the question of the innocence or guilt of the prisoners from 
the Hunter Committee ; as they have not admitted evidence on the 
question of trials, or the conduct of the judges. This is a grave 
omission and I trust this Conference will not fail to call attention 
to this fact,' as the honour of hundreds of innocent and loyal sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty is involved. 

But the work, of collecting statements of 1700 witnesses, by 
going from place to place, and recording, verifying,, translating 
and marshalling them, must have been stupendous and it appears 
to have. been.done so carefully that- nothing' but admiration is due 
for the devotion displayed by the Commissioners and their helpers. I 
trust you will not be slow in acknowledging their services, and con¬ 
veying to them Punjab’s gratitude. 

There may be other omissions', but there is no way of meeting 
them now ; so they, may be left to the historian to find them out 
and. to record them. The Committee have done their work ■ 
and they are not likely to come into existence again. Gentlemen' 
as the • Report is now available, and you havo, I am sure, soen a 
summary or the Commissioner’s finding in the Press, I need not 
detain you long in taking’ you over the ground covered by the 
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Report. Under-statements of facts, though there are, though its 
recommendations are mild, though the Commissioners have made 
glaring omission in not reviewing the conduct of the Judiciary and 
lastly, though the innocence or guilt of the prisoners has not been 
investigated, .! would recommend in* the true Satyagraha spirit, 
which I expect to exhibit on this occassion, . in spite of the fact 
that many of us are not full converts to Mr. Gandhi,s doctrine, 
that we should acept the Report, and support its demands with 
a request to have an enquiry made into the conduct of the Police, 
- the Magistrates and of the Judges ; and also that the judgments be 
reviewed in the true .light of the fa<its. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions conveying loyalty to the King-Emperor, welcoming the Prince 
, of Wales, tendering thanks to the King-Emperor for the Royal Proclamation, 
condemning the movement set on foot to perpetuate the memory of Sir Michael 
-O’Dwyer, tendering heart-felt thanks to the Commissioners who conducted the 
non-official enquiry into the Punjab disorders, recording condemnation of 
inhuman indifference on the part of the authorities of Civil Hospital, Amritsar, 
and Mayo Hospital, Lahore, towards the wounded during Apvil disturbances, 
gratefully appreciating the splendid fight put up both in the press and on the 
platform on behalf of the Punjab in England by Mr. Horniman' and expressing 
regret at the unjustifiable action of the Government of India in preventing his 
return to this country, strongly protesting against the hostile attitude of. some 
of the British Ministers towards the Turkish and Kbilafat questions, earnestly 
appealing to His Majesty’s Government to settle the Turkish question in accor¬ 
dance with the just and legitimate sentiments, of Indian Musalmans and solemn 
pledges of the Prime Minister without which-there would be no real peace of 
" mind among the people of India, were passed. 

The following resolutions were also passed. 

Declaration oi Rights 

“That, while expressing.general agreement with the conclusion and recom¬ 
mendations of non-official enquiry into the Panjab disturbances conducted by 
the Congress, this Conference is very strongly of opinion that .having regard to 
the painful disclosures made by the repoTt, the grave wrong done to the people of 
.the Punjab cannot be righted unless (a) a statutory declaration of rights be 
. immediately made and such other changes be made in the law as will make it 
. i.npossible for the executive to pass ordinances like those declared valid by the 
Privy Council in the Amritsar appeals justifying the application of MaTtial Law 
to offences committed before the declaration of Martial Law, as well as to offences 
which were not directly concerned with overt acts of rebellion ; (b) to the list of 
persons recommended fOT dismissal be added the members of the Imperial and 
Provincial service who have actually participated in the abuse of Martial Law ; 
(c) General Dyer he prosecuted for murder and other officials mentioned in the 
RepoTt be legally tried for various offences they have perpetrated ; (d) Lord 
Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’Dwycr be impeached, and (e) the members of the 
Punjab police force, against whom specific allegation have been made by witnesses 
before the non-official commission, be prosecuted or dismissed. 

Reforms. 

1 ‘‘That this Conference places on record its strong and emphatic opinion 
that, in order to ensure the smooth and successful working of the Constitutional 
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Reforms, it ie highly d-sirable that officers, who were directly connected with 
the introduction and administration of Martial Law and other high-handed acts 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s reactionary regime, should not be associated with 
the carrying out of Refoms in the province. 

Clemency to Martial Law Prisoners. 

A resolution pTaying for mercy for the remaining Martial Law prisoners 
weTe also passed m the following cable which was sent to the Secretary of State : 

' "The Punjab Provincial Conference, Jullundur, respectfully and earnestly 
prayB for mercy for the remaining convicts to death penalty, namely Pakeria 
and Gbulam Hussain of Amritsar. Otherwise execution 6th April" 

Women’s Franchise. 

"This Conference is of opinion that there is no reason why franchise should 
not be extended to the women of this Province, and recommends that early steps 
be taken to give tire vote to them on a suitable basis as there is a sufficiently large 
number of women fit to vote. 

National Week. 

Lala Lajpat ltai then moved a resolution endorsing the appeal made by Mr. 
Gandhi for the observance of National Week from the 6th to the 13th April, 
urging the Punjab public to take vigorous measures to make collection of subs¬ 
criptions to the Jallianwala Bagh Fund a success. 

In moving the resolution Lala Lajpat Rai made a stirring 
appeal calling-upon the Punjab public to contribute liberally to the 
Jallianwalla Bagh Memorial Fund. There was a ready response to 
the appeal, and Rs. 75,000 was collected on the spot, including 
promises of contributions. Lala Diwan Chand of Amritsar con¬ 
tributed Rs. 11,000, Lala Harkishen Lai Rs. 15,000 Lala Kashiram 
of Ferozeporo promised a minimum of Rs. 10,000. 


Bombay Provincial Conference 

The Bombay Provincial Political Conference held at Sholapur 
on April 3rd 1920, was made a battle ground for deciding the 
balance of powor betwoen the Liberals and ‘Nationalists' in the new 
Reformed Council. The Liberal Party embarked upon an elaborate 
campaign for winning a majority of the seats in the coining election. 

The Nationalists and Liberals were fully represented at the 
Conference. The question of the free admission of peasant dele¬ 
gates was a matter of controversey betwoen the two parties and 
was in the end amicably settled. 

Welcome Address. : 

The key-note of the address of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. M. Samant, was for the appointment of an impar¬ 
tial commission to enquire into the firing on the millhands on strike 
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in February last and the necessity for associating with the District 
Magistrate and the Collector, an advisory Council of local non* 
officials and making it incumbent on Collectors to consult 6uch a 
Council and act on their advice in all important matters. Mr. 
Samant concluded by making a strong appeal for the abolition of 
untouchability and for conceding to the Depressed Classes equal 
social and political status. 

The Presidential Address. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, -President of the Conference, dwelling at 
- length on the reforms, said : 

The Reforms 

“There is one more consideration which seriously detracts from 
the value of the present political Reforms. It is the fact that our 
natural rights as free citizens of a civilised State are not yet guar¬ 
anteed. Parliament has not granted the claim of the National 
Congress that a Declaration of Rights shall be included in the new 
statute. The Joint Committee summarily refused permission to 
the Congress Deputation to say anything about that before them. 
But the need for a Declaration of Rights grows more clamourous 
then ever. Neither the transferred Departments nor the responsible 
Minister Can save us from humiliating encroachments upon our 
safety and liberty by law or by civil or military action. 

“It is a matter for regret that Government have not made the 
ground as smooth as-they could have made it for the reception of 
even such inadequate Reforms as these. A somewhat narrow 
’construction has been put by the executive Government upon the 
terms of the Amnosty granted by the Royal Proclamation. An 
attempt is being made to run a carriage and four through the small 
loophole of discretion left them, nominally in the name of the safety 
of the country, but really to save their prestige. A considerable 
• percentage of political offenders are still rotting in jail, and the 
Bombay Government have refused , to extend to the Sawarkar 
brothers the same consideration which the Bengal Government has 
shown to soma persons like Barindra Kumar Ghose, convicted in 
the Alipur homb ca^e ! Mr. Horniman is yet refused a passport to 
come back to India! Tho Press Act is yet as far from repeal as 
ever ; and the unfair discrimination mado in returning securities 
taken from the owners of presses and newspapers in the different 
provinces shows that the talk about co-operation and the effacemont 
of bitterness is all an empty jargon. 

Shibboleth of Responsibility. 

“Can we have an adequate set-off against all these shortcomings 
in the kind of responsible Government that is conceded to us ? 
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Responsible Government is a big name, but in the present case it 
has no proportionate corpus. In fact I may say that we are even 
now where England herself was more than two hundred years ago, 
that is to say, before a system of responsible ministry was partly 
introduced into the British constitution by William III under the 
advice of Lord Sunderland. The Joint Commitiee no doubt hopes 
that the Executive Councillors and the Ministers would pull ‘on well 
together. It is at best a righteous hope in which we may join. 

“Now, can we accept Reforms like these without any protest or 
with entire satisfaction ? Besides carrying on a vigorous agitation 
in India itself, we must endeavour to put the hypocritical advocates 
of the League of Nations in Britain and elsewhere to shame, while 
their tall talk of the ‘freedom and the honour of nations and nation¬ 
alities’ is still on their lips. A new World-Forum has been admit¬ 
tedly created for the benofit of all suffering nationalities in the 
world, and we must try, to put up our case before that Forum for 
what it may be worth. The Congress has done well to appoint a 
Committee for carrying on further agitation in England and in other 
countries. With men on it like Lokmanya Tilak to supply the 
i nspiration and initiative, and Lala Lai pair ai to supply the needed 
experience of the conditions and methods of agitation in foreign 
lands, we can confidently hope that proposals would soon crystallise 
for vigorous action in this respect, and that stops would be taken 
. to start the work of a non-official or Congress Embassy or Consulate 
in the countries where Indian affairs have begun to receive a hearing 
and whose opinion counts for something in the Councils of the. 
\yorld-powers. 

The Poor Elector. 

“Now with all the tall talk about responsibility to the elector 
there will be, I -am afraid, no responsibility worth the name for 
sometime to come. It is no doubt a democratic model that is plac¬ 
ed before our eyes under the new scheme of Reforms, and the sound 
.of the words, .‘direct elections’, ‘popular Legislature,’ ‘responsible 
Government, have an irrestibly charming sound to the ear. But if 
full-fledged democracy has failed to incarnate in countries which are 
operating the system of representative and responsible Government 
for centuries, it would be a vain Lope that the mere embroynic 
Indian elector would either care to learn or succeed in dominating 
the situation for a long time yet to come. 

Duty of the Educated Leader. 

“Unsatisfactory as are the conditions of the new Reforms, and 
whatever he may think of the grudging spirit in which they are 
granted, and however determined he may be to fight for further 
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changes, the educated leader must immediately rush- into the breach 
' that is made by the Reforms in the citadel of the bureaucracy. He 
must aspire to be the master of the situation, like Caesar 
whose career on every new scene was epitomised in the three 
>vords “veni, vidi, vici”. The bugbear of responsibility need 
have no fears for him. For after all, he belongs to a race 
which had perfected and wielded policies of administration 
'in kingdom and empires. And with a little training backed by 
dogged determination to succeed, he can make himself a success in 
this new sphere as he has already done in other spheres also. 
There will no doubt be difficulties inherent in the situation as I 
have alroady remarked ; but after all, he must remember that the 
way to success lies through them and not around them. The com¬ 
position of the new Council would not be very much helpful for 
this purpose for sometime to come ; but there will be, even in the 
new council, far more scope for effective organisation of public opi¬ 
nion than ever before. Some peoplo seem to be afraid t hat the 
Council would be far too heteregenous. The fear is not altogether 
groundless. Rut I have strong faith in the instinctive patriotism 
of the men that are likely to come into the Councils, and I refuso 
to believe that they will allow themselves to be used as tools in 
the hands of Government. The intolligontia has already led the 
way. The merchant class has recently evidenced a keen political 
sonso and feeling. Landholders wil be the lastto rally. Hut I do 
not think even they will go far astray. The old age of official 
terrorism is gone, and vested interests may be less in the jeopardy 
in the future than in the past. But over and above all this, there 
is a surging, sweeping, tide of patriotism and love of self-Govern- 
ment which is coming over the land, and which will, I hope, efface all 
the old humiliating landmarks as between toadies, flunkeys, loyalists, 
dilettantes, Moderates, Nationalists, Extremists and Anarchists. 

Social Democracy 

“Political democracy has a necessary connection with social 
democracy. They both act and react upon each other. The more 
homogenous the Indian society, the more effective will be the 
■ political democracy in the country, also the realistion of true self- 
government will be easior and quickei. And an efficient political 
democracy will enable the social democracy to achieve its aims and 
objects sooner than otherwise. I am not one of those who hold 
that all theories of social reform must first be carried to perfection 
L in practice before we may claim to have the full power of self- 
government in our own bands. 1 am one of those who maintain that 
Government at any rate—a Government composed , of rank fore- 
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igners—has no right to plead the imperfections in our social system 
as their title to retain power in their own hands. Government have 
no right to say that only a perfect democratic Indian Society with- 
out any barriers of race, religion or caste within itself, can validly 
claim to divest the Europeans bureaucracy of its absolute power. 
The Indian people must get Self-government, whether they are 
socially perfect or imperfect, fully democratised or only half 
democratised. 

“The work in India is bound to be slow, For the true social 
reformer. wishes to take society along with him and does not 
wish to boycott it or leave it in the lurch. He recognises that 
social reform is, after all, not a writing on a clean slate. He recog¬ 
nises, like a skilful irrigation Engineer, he has to give the stream of 
refined social ideas a gentle bend here and a gentle bend there, in 
order to maintain a steady but an even flow towards the lower 
roaches of the country. He recognises that the true spirit of reform 
is born in social love, and, therefore neither reckless defiance nor 
haughty contempt can be very well its instrument of work. On the 
other hand, even the sensible among the orthodox take a little time 
to recognise that a reform is not necessarily a reflection sgainst the 
spirit of any good old custom or practice, but a wholesome reaction 
only against its abuse and ridiculous exaggeration. The task is, how¬ 
ever, ready and the time has now come for a new class of social 
leaders to come forward and advance the cause of social progress on 
the basis of a good understanding with both the old and now 
schools of thought and a reconciliation of their mutual prejudice. 

“And who will take the lead in this matter 1 The duty devolves 
upon all, but specially upon the Brahmin as the headman of the old 
caste-system. The late Mr. Justice Ranade used to say that it is 
the privilege of the Brahmin to be learned, poor and beneficient. 
At present he has won an additional privilege of being abused. But 
the Brahmin will remember that no one is abused who is not envied, 
and that no one is envied who has no precious possession. There is, 
in my opinion, no more precious possession in this world than to be 
able to combine learning with self-inflicted poverty. The Brahmin 
cannot, of course, have things both ways—worldly prosperity as well 
as respect due to the status of a spiritual preceptor. The 
Brahmin-hater again must understand that he will gain nothing 
by heaping abuse on the Brahmin in and out of season. Ho might 
do some self-introspection himself and see whether he is not the 
same to the castes below him as the Brahmin above is said to be 
to him. But praised or blasphemed or wronged, it is pre-eminently 
the Brahmin’s duty to set an examle in catholicity of spirit and to 
lead the society on the path of true Democracy.” 




PROCEEDINGS 

Resolutions 



The first resolution moved by the Hon. Mr. Belvi referred to 
the Punjab Massacre. It was adopted unanimously as there was no 
two 'opinions on the subject. The other resolutions referred to 
provincial matters, such as sanitation* laud acquisition, forest ad¬ 
ministration etc. The striking feature of the proceedings was the 
stubborn fight between the nationalists and the moderates for 
dominating the conference which ended as elsewhere in a clear 
■majority for the former. Mr. Tilak and his party weie supreme and 
Mrs. Besant, and the Deccan Sabha moderates who tried to raise 
their head were cried down. ' 


The reforms resolution which was debated most was moved by 
Mr. Tilak and ran thus : 

“This Conference calls upon all District Congress Committees and other 
affiliated bodies and people of the Presidency in general to accept the lead given 
by the Amritsar Congress in the matter of working the Reforms Act and 
support at the ensuing Council elections the candidature of persons whose allegi« 
ence to the Congress is beyond all question.’* 

Mr. Tilak urged th^fc as a body subordinate to the National 
Congress, the Conference must abide by the Amritsar Congress 
resolution. 

Mrs. Besant moved an amendment i That this Conference calls 
upon the people of the Province to work the Reform Act whole¬ 
heartedly and in a spirit of good will,- and for that purpose to 
support at the coming election candidature of suoh persons only who 
adhere to the'general policy enunciated by the Congress on adminis¬ 
trative and Legislative questions. She contended that the Amritsar 
Congress did not give any clear lead to the people, and Mr. Tilak’s 
resolution would exclude from the Councils congressmen like Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri. She urged that the people should approach the 
Reform Act in a spirit of co-operation and not of antagonism. 
She appealed to the people to see that they did not send men 
xto Councils who, holding the reforms to be unsatisfactory, would 
wreck them. 


The Hon. Mr. Paranjpe in seconding the amendment pointed 
out that every one who signed the congress creed was a Congress¬ 
man and Mr. Tilak’s resolution would amount to penalising persons 
who did not like a particular resolution of the Congress and exclude 
a good many desirable persons. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Professor 
Kale and others supported Mrs. Besant. * 

Mi. Tilak, replying, pointed out that the British Parliament worked on thg 
same lines, and appeals were made to electors on party basis. The Unit )( j 
Provinces Liberal. League had already taken the lead in the matter a^ 
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issued a manifesto giving a list of its nominees for the coming election and ask¬ 
ing the electors to vote only for them. Why shouid not the Congress do the 
same? The resolution.:was not mandatory, but only advisory in character. 
The resolution was not of personalities but of the views, and it was bnt proper 
that only those who reflected the views of the Nation should be elected. 

Mr. Tilak’s resolution was put to vote and declared carried by 
an overwhelming majority. . 


The Bengal Provincial Conference 

■ v 

The Bengal Conference was held on April 3rd at Midnapore 
under the presidency of Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug, : The proceedings were 
however not lively and none too important. On this side of India 
a popular leader of .the stamp of a Gandhi, a Tilak, a Malaviya or 
Eajpat rai was sadly lacking, and the Conference at Midnapore 
showed how lamentably Bengal was behind the other provinces in 
the matter of substantiating the Amritsar Congress resolution, The 
President himself was typical. of the Bengal school of politics at- 
first in the vanguard of extremist, thought, he suddenly veered, 
round the reforms before the tempting transformations of the 
leaders of Bengal Moderates—'and' now in his presidential address he 
warned his hearers that if they did not work the reforms, they were 
unfit for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. He con¬ 
fessed his own cloudiness by the remark that the country needed a 
leader and complained that there was no leader or rather there were 
so many that they know not whom to follow. 


Madras Provincial Conference 

'■ •" Tinnevclly—June 21 it. 1920 

r s Thp Twenty-sixth session of the Madras Provincial conference 
was held at Tirmevelly on June 21st. Mr, sN. A. V. Samasun- 
daram Pillai* the chairman of the reception committee, in a< 
welcome speech in Tamil spoke at length on the current topics of 
the day. Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyanger, the great ex-Advocate General 
of Madras who had lately thrown up his office and entered the arena 
of national politics .was elected President. . 

The President gave an able review of many of the most 
important topics of discussion ranging in importance from the Punjab 
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tragedy and Reform Act to the grievances of the subordinate Govern¬ 
ment servants. He laid special emphasis on the changed outlook 
in politics in the country, a change on a scrupulous recognition of 
whoBO far-reaching implications depended the success of future social, 
administrative and political action in India. 

Regarding the new Reforms he said that the Governor’s position 
which is henoeforth to be that of “a constitutional dictator in the 
province,” will, he suggested, make the Government of the province 
more and more a personal Government rather than a constitu¬ 
tionally responsible Government even as regards the transferred 
subjects. His considered view was that the new Legislative Coun¬ 
cils would be in several material respects in a distinctly worse posi¬ 
tion than the existing legislatures. He fully sustained the Amritsar 
Congress view on the Reform Act, a view which, as the President’s 
analysis showed, had been further strengthened by the nature of the 
reactionary rules thereunder lately framed and published by the 
Government of India. 

"I think”, he said, “Mr. Montagu and the Governments in India 
mado a serious mistake in trying to rally the Moderates and if Mrs. 
Besant’s object is now the same she is also making a serious mistake. 
Few Indians are extreme in its bad sense. Any official attempt 
to mould parties and any official preference for any group - of politi¬ 
cians will only cause the majority of the people keenly to resent 
any such injustice and to become more radical than before. No 
Government in India will ever gain by any attempt, however well- 
meant, to educate the people in politics so as to suit its own con¬ 
venience. The Reform Act whose ostensible purpose is to provide 
for the beginnings of a political democracy is not to be allowed to 
train itself and if Indians of democratic views and associations 
in close touch with the people are not to be the real leaders and 
spokesmen of the people. I firmly believe that the liberty of thought 
and the level of independence that we have reached are far more 
important than a ministry under official tutelege. Without 
ministers supported and kept up to the mark by a majority of 
Congressmen, the Reform Act will be a signal failure.” “How 
can any section of Indians,” the President said, “who stand out 
of the Congress hope to build a political democracy ? How can they 
who do not desire to be part and parcel of that democracy, hope to 
lead it 1 How can they who do not attempt to lead it hope to serve 
the country in any real sense ? How can they who place co-operation 
with the bureaucracy in the forefront of their programme be held 
to be true Congressmen competent to work the Reform Act to 
the fullest advantage 1 
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u 

The Resolutions \ • r -i- 

The president’s remarks came in. very opportunely at a time 
when the insensate campaign of calumny which was being carried 
on against the great National Congress by Mr; Srinivasa Saatry and 
Mrs. Besant, required an authoritative repudiation. The remarkable 
antagonism of the Madras neophyte moderates against the Congress 
was prominently brought out during the very lively debate on the 
resolutions in the 2nd and 3rd day’s proceedings. After passing a 
resolution demanding full responsible Government, calling upon 
electors to return Congressmen to the Council, the most 'important 
resolution on non-co-operation was proposed by Mr. Yakub Hussain. 
It was about this that the acrimonious fight raged, Mrs. Besant; 
Hon'. Mir. C. P. Bamaswamy Aiyar and other moderates strongly 
against the motion, and supporting several amendments. ' ; 

' Mr. S. Sreenivasa Iyengar, the President, before putting the 
amendment and the Resolution to the vote, said : ‘T have been 
accused of sitting on the fence and of not making up my mind on 
the matter. I did not understand much of what was meant by 
this non-co-operation, having regard to the fact that I left service 
quite recently. • 

“My own belief is that what Mahatma Gandhi preaches is 
‘sanyasam’. You have listened to the admirable' speech of Dr. Rajan 
and none could have put the case for Satyagraha more fairly and 
more in the true Satyagrahic spirit; and be brought out the point 
quite clearly that (non-co-operation) is only for those who are pre¬ 
pared to adopt practical sanyasyam. f find at the same time there 
is a number of people in the country who not only honestly believe 
in non-co-operation but honestly are willing to undertake any non- 
co-operation. I myself was somewhat sceptical as to the quantum of 
real feeling in favour of non-cooperation before I came to the Con¬ 
ference ; and from the numerous private conversations that I had 
with many friends, whether they are Nationalists or they belong to 
the moderate party or officials or able and conscientious men w-ho 
hold sincere views upon this great question, I felt that non-coopera¬ 
tion was an impracticable thing. I could not find any great diffe¬ 
rence as to the principle itself.. At one time or another and in 
times of grave rational importance, non-cooperation in some legal 
and constitutional form may have to be adopted. That was the 
general opinion. But people were not prepared to put it into 
actual operation. I consulted a great many men before trying 
to form my own opinion and my Tinnevelly experience has 
further confirmed me in my conclusion that there is a serious and 
vital difference of opinion in the community on this question of 
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non-co-operation. There is an appreciable percentage of men amongst 
us who are quite prepared to undertake non-co-operation. There is 
a much larger number of people in this Hall and outside who are not 
prepared to undertake non-co-operation. 

“My own opinion is very much on the lines which Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Rao adopted. I have not ruled this resolution out of 
order because it is quite in order. The more appropriate course of 
action is to form separate leagues for the purpose of non-co-operation 
movement and the Khilafat Committee of Mahatma Gandhi did a 
great service in doing that. It ought not to be brought before Con¬ 
ferences and Congress because it partakes of practical sanyasam. 

“Among the four stages of non-co-operation, the resignation of 
titles is the easiest and I suppose an appreciable number of people 
would be able to do it. So far as the resignation of Government 
servants are concerned I still remain sceptical about it. My scepticism 
has not been altered by my experience here. So far as the giving up 
of practices by members of the bar, your Chairman will be able to 
follow you by giving up his practice as he has since shown a proof of 
it by resigning office. I cannot and will not preach this doctrine of 
non-co-operation to the members of the Bar and I would be failing 
in my duty if I ask vakils to give up practice. I do not think I 
will be able to ask that soldiers and the police should be able to 
Resign their services nor would I ask that all people who are able to 
pay taxes should not pay the taxes. At least I would not be able 
to do either of these. 

“But I wish to say this : to a certain extent, I have got the 
sanyasi spirit in me. For all practical purposes I am a grihastha ; 
but of course asceticism should be practised occasionally and on 
moments of domestic or national importance I can quite see the 
constitutionality of non-co-operation. Lord Hardinge speaking at 
the Banqueting Hall, once said that the passive resistance movement 
was perfectly constitutional. My own view is that it is perfectly 
constitutional, I will not venture to express any opinion on the four 
forms of non-co-operation. 1 do not know the views of Mr. Gandhi 
or his friends clearly enough on the subject'nor do I know what is 
the final programme, for, it appears to be all in a state of flux. My 
own opinion is that there can be certain forms of non-co-operation 
which are quite legal and quite constitutional. It may bo the duty 
of the people if there is no other means, to adopt that means. At 
the same time I must tell you that non-co-operation should not 
be active. The forms of non-co-operation have to be carefully 
examined. 

My opinion is that the question of non-co-operation ought to 
be in the Congress circles and in the Nationalist party a non-party 
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question. It ts impossible to believe that everyone who votes for 
it will really make up his mind to practise all the four forms of 
non-co-operation. By all means if you are able, do it. Do it not 
as a mere bluff, as Mr Yakub Hassan said, 'but really intending 
to practise it. Do not vote for this resolution simply as a sort of 
bluff. Do not think it is possible for all of us to adopt it. I do 
not think much utility will arise by passing a resolution of this 
description." ' That is my Own view, When people have got to be 
educated to give up the things they value most such as wealth, 
appointments and 1 titles, it is a question of individual education ; 
special lectures should be delivered and propagandist work under¬ 
taken. Individual pledges must be taken and there cannot be 
and ought not to be any resolutions, which were merely passed by 
vote by an assembly, however numerous it may be, or however 
magnificent the speeches may be. I am quite prepared to be a 
non-co-opevationist when the need comes for it. Non-co-operation 
has got to be adopted in some cases. I will not say now what they 
are nor will I discuss the validity of the Khil&fat question. I admit 
that we Bhould all Btand together with our Muslim brethren and 
that we should, as far as possible, support them. I do not share in 
full the misgivings of some of my Moderate friends who spoke 
against non-co-operatiou, nor do I share the undue optimism of 
those who spoke on non-co-operation to the fullest extent. I have 
indicated what is the appropriate and sound course of action. It 
is a question of individual pledges and conviction and it must he 
left outside the range of the ordinary type of Conferences and 
Congresses. Mr.-Gandhi will, I have no' doubt, conduct it free 
from any violence. It ought to be possible to conduct non-co-opera¬ 
tion without violence, if it is really conducted as non-co-operation. 
The expediency of using it entirely depends upon the practicability 
of non-co-operation and the large number of peple who have got to 
put this into effect,” 

The resolution however was passed by a huge majority. On 
the fourth day, resolutions demanding the recall of the Viceroy, the 
impeachment of the Viceroy, Sir M. O’Dwyer and other Punjab 
officials, a Declaration of Rights by Parliament, as also in other 
matters of local interest were passed. 



The Genesis of Non-co-operation 

(Sie also p. 193 «t seq.} 

In th® Delhi Khilafat meeting held in March 1920 a Committee 
consisting of Mahatma. Gandhi, Lad pat Rai, Ajmal Khan, Maulana 
Azad and Savxkat Alt was formed to examine Mahatma Gandhi’s 
scheme of non-co-operation. 

On I2fch Ma? an urgent meeting of the AH India Khilafat 
Committee was hastily called at Bombay to deliberate upon the non- 
coroperation movement. Representatives of the Khilafat centres 
all over India were present. M. M. Chotani opened the proceedings 
and explained the position into, which Islam has been driven and 
wanted to. have a referendum on the momentous question of non-co- 
operation. Mahatma Gandhi who also attended, again emphasised 
that the only course now left open to the Moslems, was to adopt 
non-co-operation. Its success, he said; depended on their firmness 
and courage. He assured Hindu support hut the Moslems must 
take the lead, and as regards himself, ho said that he was willing 
to sacrifice himself, his wife and children for the sacred eanso. 
He impressed on all the importance of non-violence and was able 
to pursuade Saukat Ali and; his followers to give non-co-operation 
a full and fair trial. As a result of this meeting a Sub-Committee 
consisting of Messrs. Chotani, Gandhi, Abul kalam Azad, Mahomed 
Ali, Saukat Ali and Ahmed. Siddiq K hat re was appointed to 
organise the non-co-operation movement. 

Two days after the Government of India published the famous 
Turkish peace terms and the Viceroy’s message to Moslem's (see page 
185). On 17th May Mr. Gandhi issued a statement which said 
that the terms offered were a staggering blow to Indian Moslems, and 
urged them never to lose self control nor give way to despair. 
/‘There is no sacred character about the peace terms, they are 
capable of being revised, the only question is whether Muham¬ 
madans can control full self-control; and at the same time undergo 
a considerable amount of self-sacrifice. Any outbreak of violence 
iwill undoubtedly spoil what is a good cause. I am convinced 
[that non-co-operation is the only effective remedy both for avoiding 
[violence and healing the wound inflicted on Muhammadans of 
[India.” The publication of the peace terms set ablaze the whole 
Moslem world, and the issue of the Hunter Report whitewashing 
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the officials implicated in the monstrous Punjab massacre of 1919 
added fuel, to the fire. Public meetings and agitation ran riot 
and on 28th May was called up a huge Hindu-Moslem meeting at 
Bombay under M. Chotani where the non-co-operation creed was 
emphatically enjoined upon every Indian. If anything was still 
left over in this process -of fusion of Hindu-Moslem feeling the 
Hunter Eeport did the rest and permanently left its seal. From this 
time onwards Hindu and Moslem problems lost thoii special colours 
and merged- into' an undivided national whole. The Khilafat 
agitation of the Ali Brothers meiged into the non-co-operation 
agitation of Mahatma Gandhi. 

On 30th May a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
of momentous significance in the history of modern India was called> 
at Benares to discuss the apalling issues then before the country* 
All the great leaders of Indian thought, Gandhi, Tilak, Besant, 
Nehru, Lajpat Rai, Malaviya, C. R, Das, Dwarkadas, Harkisheu 
Lai, Kitchlew, Yakub Hossain, Saukat Ali, in all moie than sixty, 
attended from the different Congress organisations of India. 
Prolonged sittings' were held from which the press was rigidly 
excluded and the leaders sat deliberating on the moving topics 
for fully two days and then passed along string of resolutions as 
given below (p. 705)1 A difference of opinion on the non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement swayed the assembly throughout its sittings. Its 
effectiveness in the hands of a throughly disarmed and emasculated 
people was unquestioned, but its praoticability amongst a people 
equally.demoralised * was seriously doubted. M. Gandhi explained 
the details Of the scheme and tried to impress upon the assembly the 
fact that it was not necessary for the success of the movement that 
the whole country or even a large number of people should take part 
in it. In view, however, of the great difference of opinion exhibited 
during the • debate, it was decided to call a special session of the 
Congress to be held early in September to determine on this 
momentous issue. Closely following this meeting anothor meeting 
of equal importance was held at Allahabad where HindiiB and 
Moslems joined to discuss the Khilafat Situation (see p. 194)«, 
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Resolutions passed 
. By the AlMndia Congress-Committee, 

Benares , May 19%0 

The Punjab Disorders. 

“Having carefully considered the report of the Commissioners 
^appointed by the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee, the Hunter 
Committee’s report and the Government of India’s and the Secretary 
of State’s despatches thereon, the All-India Congress Committee 
resolves.— 

(a) that thanks of the Committee be conveyed to the members' 
of the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee and the Commissioners 
appointed by them for the gieat industry and judicial caro with 
which they have collected evidence and written the report which 
is supported not only by the evidence recorded by them, but also 
by the evidence given before the Hunter Committee, and expresses 
concurrence with the findings of the fact arrived at by the said 
commissioners. 

(b) that a petition be presented to ' Parliament on the subject 
of the Punjab tragedy and Parliament be requested to take imme¬ 
diate steps to institute proceedings by way of impeachment or 
otherwise to bring Sir Michael O'Dwyer to justice in respect of the 
oppressive regime in the Punjab, especially his responsibility in 
connection with events of 1919. 

(e) that the British Congress Committee and the Congress 
delegation in England be authorised and requested to take imme¬ 
diate action to move the British Parliament and British public to 
secure full justice in the matter. 

(d) that Parliament be requested to take such steps as necessary 
to place General Dyer, Col. Jhonson, Col. O’Brien and Bosworth 
Smith before His Majesty’s Court of .Justice in Great Britain for 
the cruelties committed in April-May 1919 in Amritsar, Gujranwala, 
Kasu/ and other places in the Punjab, and— 

(e) urges that the Eowlatt Act be repealed ; 

(/) that Rai Saheb Sri Ram Sud and Malik Khan b« dismissed 
and prosecuted ; 

(y) that a local enquiry be instituted into the corrupt practices 
of minor officials whose names are mentioned in statements published 
in the Congress Commissioners’ report and they should be dismissed 
and prosecuted where sufficient evidence available ; 
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(A) that His Excellency the Viceroy be recalled, 

(i) that fines collected from the people convicted by Special - 
Tribunals and summary courts be refunded and all indemnities 
imposed on affected cities be remitted, that wherever tha same 
were collected be refunded and compensation awarded to those who 
suffered in the disturbances or whose relations having fallen victims 
themselves have been left unprovided for. 

Protest Against Government Policy. 

“The All India Congress Committee records its indignant 
.protest against the general policy and attitude of the Secretary of 
State for India on the Punjab affairs as disclosed in his despatch oil 
the Hunter Committee majority’s principal recommendations and the 
disposing of grave vital .issues involved in connection with the 
Punjab tragedy affecting the Government responsibility for the 
events and conduct without giving opportunity for public criticism 
or parliamentary debate on the gross outrage committed on His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

The Committee records, profound disappointment and dissatis¬ 
faction in the Hunter Committee Majority’s report on the last year’s 
events in the Punjab and elsewhere, and completely dissents from 
the principal findings and recommendations, and records its opinion 
that the enquiry conducted by the Hunter Committee was incomplete, 
one-sided, unsatisfactory, by reason of refusal to grant necessary 
facilities to the Congress Sub-Committee to enable it to tender 
evidonce, thereby shutting out the evidence of the very Punjab 
leaders whose acts among other things the Hunter Committee was 
called upon to investigate. 

“The All-India Congress Committee deplores that the Hunter 
Committee Majority’s report should be tainted with racial bias 
and a desire to overlook and justify the manifest, proved and 
grave acts of commission and omission, of the Indian and 
Punjab Governments and many acts of inhumanity perpetrated 
by the officers appointed during the martial law regime and that 
the report should thus accentuate the tendency to count Indian 
life and honour as of little consequence. The Congress Committee 
unhesitatingly rejects the Majority’s conclusion that the Punjab 
was in a state of open rebellion and accepts the conclusions of the 
minority and the Government of India's Indian member to the 
contrary. 

“The Committee is clearly of opinion that Satyagraha is 
not responsible in any mannor or degree for the disturbances in 
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the Punjab and elsewhere and entirely dissents from the Hunter 
Committee majority’s findings. 

“The Committee regrets to learn that nearly 38 persons im¬ 
prisoned in connection with the last year’s troubles in the Punjab 
under the Martial Law tribunal’s sentences, are still undergoing im¬ 
prisonment and requests the Viceroy and the Puhiab Lieutenant 
Governor to set them at liberty in conformity with His Majesty’s 
graceous proclamation of December last. In view of the special 
circumtances of Eattan Chand and Bugga, the Committee appeals to 
the Indian and the Punjab Governments to stop their contemplated 
transportation to the Andamans. 

The Khelafat 

“The committee is emphatically of opinion that peace term offer¬ 
ed to Turkey constitute a flagrant violence to the solemn pledges 
of His Majesty’s Government and is in complete disregard of the 
principle of national self-determination accepted by the allied 
powers and of Muslim religious sentiment in India. Having regard 
to the fact that the resources of India were freely used during the 
war in Asia, the Committee deplores their employment should have 
eventual terms in the said treaty in the virtual destruction of the 
power and prestige of Khilafat and the removal of holy places of 
Islam from Khilafat custody and control and being placed under 
Christian influence and control. 

“The Committee strongly urges that in the interest of peace and 
contentment in India the Turkish treaty terms be revised to bring 
them into conformity with the said pledges and the just sentiments 
of Indian Mussalmans. 


Other Resolutions 

i 

The Committee also resolved that in view of the general situa¬ 
tion in India with reference to Indian public feeling on Turkish peace 
terms, His Majesty’s Government’s action with regard to the Punjab 
atrocities, and the policy pursued by the Government of India in 
giving effect to the reform scheme through the proposed draft rules 
and regulations, a special session of the Congress be convened at 
Calcutta as early as possible, not later than the 15th September, to 
consider the adoption of the policy of non-co-operation or any other 
suitable course of action. 

Eesolutions on various matters were alsolpassed one of which 
asked the Provincial Congress Committees to submit to the General 
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Secretaries their views on the principle and programme of non-co-! 
operation. 

The committee further resolved that it should meet to consider 
those views sometime before the Congress special session. Provincial 
Committees were also asked to submit to Mr. Patel, the Secretary in 
England, direct by cable if possible, their representations on the 
rules and regulations under the Reform Act. 

The committee then affirmed that the Congress lead on the 
Reform question had already been given in the resolution passed at 
the Amritsar Congress dealing with the Reforms Act and that no 
further consideration of the question waB necessary. Another resolu¬ 
tion authorised the President to cable to the authorities concerned 
protesting against the Anti-Indian agitation and legislation in East 
Africa and Fiji. 

The committee emphatically protested against the proclamation 
of Seditious Meetings Act in Delhi Province as opposed to the spirit 
of good will and co-operation enjoined by His Majesty in bis graceous 
proclamation of last December and as detrimental to the successful 
inauguration of the new era ushered in by the Reform Act. The 
committee condemned the orders passed by the United Provinces 
Government externing PuDdit Jawahar ,Lal Nehru from Dehra Dun 
district in circumstances- of exceptional inconvenience and trusted 
that better counsels would yet prevail. The 'committee reiterated 
the demand for the cancellation of Mr. Horniman’s deportation and 
urged the release of the Savarkar brothers. 

The National Liberal League 

Calcutta, June 12th 1920 

A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation 
of India, the new central organization of the Indian Moderate 
party, was held on June 12th in the Indian Association rooms, 
Calcutta, the Honble Mr. Surendranath Banerjee presiding, to 
consider the Hunter Report and the policy of the Govenmont 
regarding the late Punjab muddle. 

The council deliberated for four hours on the subjects set down 
in the agenda and passed the following resolutions :_ 

The Report and Despatches 

(A) The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India 
view with deep disappointment the Majority report of the Hunter 
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Committee whose conclusions are in the main unsupported by 
weight of the published evidence. The Council regret that the 
majority have supported the declaration and. continuation of martial 
law in the Punjab without justification and the atrocities that were 
perpetrated or condoned in most cases in disregard of the canons of 
civilized Government. The Council feel constrained to say that the 
majority report lacks the authority that should have attached to a 
State Paper treating of such grave and far reaching issues as were 
raised by the recent deplorable events in the Punjab. 

(B) The Council endorse the conclusion of the Minority that 
there was no rebellion in the Punjab and their condemnation of the 
declaration of martial law and its prolongation without even a 
colourable excuse, as well as ^ of the ruthlessness with which it was 
administered, entailing cruel hardships upon large numbers of 
innocent persons and wantonly causing humiliation to the people 
by bringing home to them their -utter helplessness. 

(C) While appreciating the Secretary of State’s despatch 
for its condemnation oi some of the worst horrors of last year 
and its repudiation of the doctrine of military necessity that 
-made them possible, the Council must express their sense of strong 
disapproval of the awarding of a wholly indequate punishment to 
General Dyer and of none as yet to several other officers who were 
guilty of unpardonable excesses. The Council would earnestly urge 
that the Government should take immediate steps for the suitable 
punishment of all officers military or civil, of 'whatever status, 
who were guilty of or condoned gross abuse of power and indisput¬ 
ably failed to maintain the standards of conduct, which as the 
Secretary of State's despatch says, no civilized Government can with 
impunity neglect and which His Majesty’s Government are deter¬ 
mined to uphold. The Council believe that without such punish¬ 
ment neither will the enormity of their conduct be brought home 
to the offending officers nor will the national self respect of India 
bo vindicated. 


Sir M. O’Dwyer. 

(D) The Council record their emphatic protest against the high 
encomium bestowed upon Sir Michael O’Dwyer both by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government in the admission that 
His Majesty’s Government do not regard Sir Michael O’Dwyer as 
immune from criticism, their criticism of the application of martial 
law procedure to certain trials which, it is admitted, must be taken 
as applying to Sir Michael O’Dwyer in so far as ho was personally 
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responsible for the action in question and the avowal that with the 
general question of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration of the 
Punjab, His Majesty’s Government are not now immediately con¬ 
cerned. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s opinions of the educated classes of 
India and of even legitimate and constitutional political agitation 
have been publicly expressed and are non-officially recorded, while his 
responsibility for the declaration and continuation of martial law 
and the manner in which it was administered cannot be gainsaid.' 
He even accorded unqualified approval to General Dyer’s action at 
Jallianwalla Bagh which has been disapproved by the majority 
report and the Government of India and condemned by His 
Majesty’s Government. The praise of such an officer by His 
Majesty’s Government has made a painful impression on Indian mind. 
In the opinion of the Council the least that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment should do, failing any more drastic action, is to take steps to 
mark in an effective manner their unqualified disapproval of the policy 
and conduct? of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and they should in no'circums¬ 
tances allow him to be associated with Indian affairs in any 
capacity. — 

(E) The Council regret that His Majesty’s Government while 
testifying to the manner in which His Excellency the Viceroy fulfill¬ 
ed his high trust and continuing to repose fullest confidence in his 
discretion, have ignored altogether the responsibility of His Excel¬ 
lency and His Government who instead of examining the situation 
on the spot and exercising the much-needed control over the Punjab 
Government gave it virtually a free hand. 

(F) The Council urge upon the Government that adequate 
compensation should be allowed to those who have suffered in the 
Punjab owing to the high-handed action of civil or military officers 
and further that steps should be taken to revise the fines imposed 
or levied from certain areas in the Punjab. 

(G) The council strongly urge that His Majesty’s Govt, should 
provide for effective safeguards against a recurrence of such 
things as happened last year and to this end urge, among other 
measures, (l) That the introduction, exercise and duration of 
martial law should be subject to the same constitutional limitations 
as in England, (2) That Martial Law should not be introduced 
unless it is impossible for civil courts to sit and exercise their 
functions, (3) That the power of creating new offences for breach 
of regulations and providing penalities thereof should not be dele¬ 
gated to. military officers, (4) That if courts martial are allowed 
to sit when civil courts are sitting, any person not subject to the 
Naval discipline Act or to Military law, who is charged with the 
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contravention of any regulation, should be allowed the option of 
trial by Civil Court, (5) That free and unrestricted legal assis¬ 
tance should be available as a matter of right to the accused 
persons placed before martial law tribunals ' and this should 
not be left to the discretion of or any interference by civil or 
martial law authorities, and (6) that the remedy in the nature of 
Habeas Corpus should be made available in all parts of British 
India. 

(H) The Council place on record their warm appreciation of 
the ability, courage and sense of justice which the Hon’ble Pandit 
Jagat. Narain, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Shahebzada Sultan 
Ahmad Khan brought to bear upon the discharge of their arduous 
duty as members of the Hunter Committee. ■ 

Turkey and Reform Rules. 

The Council also recorded its protest against the dismember¬ 
ment of the Turkish Empire as proposed in the Turkish peace terms 
and opined that they are unduly harsh and contravened the princi¬ 
ples proclaimed by the allied powers and plodges given by the 
Prime Minister. They sympathised deeply with Islamic feeling in 
the matter anu earnestly urged that His Majesty’s Government 
should make a gennine effort to obtain the rivision of the terms 
so as to allow Turkey a chance of revival and to satisfy the Moslem 
sentiment. At the same time they strongly disapproved of the not>- 
coperation movement which without doing any good to Turkey is 
certain to do great harm to the peaceful grogress of India. 

Resolutions were also passed suggesting liberal alterations in the 
rules and regulations regarding the Government of India Act, and 
also urging fair, just and equitable treatment of Indians in Fiji, 
East and South Africa. 


Cable to the Secretary of State 

Sir Hormusjee Wadya, President. Deccan Sabha, Poena 
addressed the following cable to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons and the ‘‘Westminister Gazette”. 

The Council of the Deccan Sabha, Poona, beseech Parliament 
when considering the Hunter Committee’s report on the Punjab distur¬ 
bances to determine the momentous issues therein raised in strictest 
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conformity with British traditions for fair dealing and impartial 
justice. The Indian public has 'submitted its case and looks to 
Parliament to discharge the sacred duty as India's trustee and the 
Empire’s highest tribunal. As true friends of British rule the Coun-< 
cil earnestly submit that while other gravest questions agitate public 
mind, prudence and justice alike demand that inequities and indigni¬ 
ties unquestionably indicted on the pretext of rebellion should not 
only be censured and condemned but should receive the fullest 
punishment they merit. No . regard for persons, however highly 
placed, can justify the weak and unwise resolve or should prevent 
the strictest and sternest justice to all concerned from the highest to 
the lowest. 

Sir Dinshah Wacha as President of the Western India 
National Liberal Association, Bombay, cabled to the Indian 
Reforms Committee, London, 

With regard to the Majority and Minority .Reports of the 
Hunter Committee and Despatches of the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State for India thereon, the Council of the Western 
India National Liberal Association express appreciation of the sound 
general principles enunciated in the Cabinet’s considered statements 
for further guidance. But at the same time, the council urge that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and the Government of India’s responsibility for 
the deplorable happenings in the Punjab deserves stress and censure, 
rather than the lavish praise bestowed on them in the Secretary of 
State’s Despatch. The council hope that, in the ensuring debate in 
Parliament, this aspect of the question will receive adequate atten" 
tion. The Council strongly support the conclusions of the Minority 
Report where it differs from the Majority Report., 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President, Bombay branch of the All 
India Home Rule League, sent the following cable to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Consider the Majority Hunter Report as utterly and an un¬ 
warranted exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Viceroy. 
Mere censure of General Dyer’s atrocious crime is totally inadequate. 
Council warns His Majesty’s Government against half-hearted 
measures regarding officers whose guilt is proved beyond doubt. 
Future good government cannot be guaranteed without serious notice 
of the misdeeds already committed. Cruel wrong done about Khiia- 
fat has already created dangerous situation. This has been aggra¬ 
vated by the Punjab miscarriage of justice. If both wrongs are not 
remedied in time, the smooth working of the reforms is in dangor, 
welcome to the Prince is doubtful and the people are likely to join 
non-co operation movement. 
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■ On 5th June the Hon'ble Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Exofficio 
President of the. All-India Congress Committee, sent the follow¬ 
ing cable to the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, London. 

“The All-India Congress Committee meeting held at Benares 
on the 30th and 31st of May adopted the findings of the non-official 
enquiry committee, condemned the majority report of the Hunter 
Committee as perverse and tainted with racial bias, disagreed to 
the minority report on the justification of firing on unarmed crowds 
and the effect of “Satysgraha”, also disagreed to the recommendations 
of the Congress Sub-committee as too lenient, strongly protested 
against the Secretary of State’s despatch and eulogy of Lord 
Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’Dwyer as adding insult to injury, 
demanded the trial of General Dyer and Sir Michael .O’Dwyer and 
other officials found guilty by the Congress Enquiry Committee, 
also Lord Chelmsford’s immediate racall, revision of the Turkish 
Peace terms and amendment of the draft reform rules. Special 
Session of the Congress meets in Calcutta in the month of August 
next to consider to resort to “non-co-operation with Government’’ 
or other suitable action if full justice be not done to the Punjab 
and Turkey. Please formally present the copies of the non-official 
Punjab report to tho British Cabinet and press the above demands.” 

The month of June was given up whole-heartedly to pro¬ 
paganda work in connection with Non-co-operation. The idea 
did not at first catch on ard the populace little understood 
its store of potentiality. To clear up misapprehensions Mahatma 
Gandhi explained the doctrine in his paper Young India ” as 
follows :— 

“No country has ever risen without being purified through the 
fire of suffering. Mother suffers so that her child may live. The 
condition of wheat growing is that the seedgrain should perish. 
Life comes out of Death. Will India rise out of her slavery without 
fulfiling this eternal law of purification through suffering ? 

“If my advisers are right evidently India will realise her destiny 
without travail. For their chief concern is that the events of April 
,1919 Bhould not be repeated. They fear non-co-operation because it 
would involve the suffering of many. If Hampden had argued thus 
he would not have withheld payment of ship money, nor would Wat 
Tayler have raised the standard of revolt. English and French his¬ 
tories are replete with instances of men continuing their, pursuit of 
the right irrespective of the amount of .suffering involved. The 
actors did not stop to think whether ignorant people would not have 
involuntarily to suffer. Why should we expect to write our history 
differently 1 It is possible for us, if we would, to learn from the 

15 
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mistakes of our predecessors to do better but it is impossible to do 
away with'the law of suffering which is the one indispensable 
condition of our being. The way to do better is to avoid, if we can, 
violence from our side and thus quicken the rate of progress and to 
introduce greater purity in the methods of suffering. We can, if we 
will, refrain, in our impatience, from bending the wrong doers to our 
will by physical force as Sinn Feiners are doing to day, or from 
coercing our neighbours to follow our methods as was done last year 
by some of us in bringing about Hartal. Progress is to be measured 
by the amount of suffering undergone by the sufferer. The purer the 
suffering, the greater is the progress. Hence did the sacrifice of Jesus 
suffice to free a sorrowing world. In bis onward march he did cot 
count the cost of' suffering entailed upon his neighbours whether it 
Weis undergone by them voluntarily or otherwise. Thus did the Buffer¬ 
ings of a Harischandra suffice to re-establish the kingdom of truth. 
He must have known that his subjects would suffer involuntarily by 
his abdication. He did not mind because he could not do otherwise 
than follow truth. 

“I have already stated that I do not deplore the massacre of 
Jallianwala Bagh so much as I deplore the murders of Englishmen 
and destruction of property by ourselves. The frightfulness at 
Amritsar drew away public attention from the greater, though 
slower, frightfulness at Lahore where attempt was made to emascu¬ 
late the inhabitants by slow processes. But before we rise higher we 
shall have such processes many more times till they teach us to take 
up suffering voluntarily and to find joy in it. I am convinced that the 
Lahorians never deserved the cruel insults that they were subjected 
to ; they never hurt a single Englishman ; they never destroyed any 
property. But a wilful ruler was determined to crush the spirit of 
a people justifying to throw off his chafing yoke. And if I am told 
that all this was due to my preaching Satyagrab, my answer is that I 
would preach Satyagrah all the more forcibly, for that so long aB I 
have breath left in me and tell the people that next time they would 
answer O’Dwyerean insolence not by opening shops by reason of 
threats of foroible sales but by allowing the tyrant to do his worst 
and let him sell their all but their unconquerable souls. Sages 
of old mortified the flesh so that the spirit within might be set 
free, so that their trained bodies might bo proof against any injury 
that might be inflicted on them by tyrants seeking to impress their 
will on them. And if India wishes to revise her ancient wisdom and 
avoid the errors of Europe, if India wishes to see the Kingdom of 
God ' established on earth instead of that of Satan' which has 
enveloped Europe, theh I would urge her sons and daughters not 
to be deceived by fine phrases, the terrible subtleties that hedge 
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us in, the fears of suffering that India may have to undergo, hut 
to see what is happening to-day in Europe and from it understand 
that we must go through the suffering even as Europe has gone 
through but not the process of making others suffer. Germany 
wanted to dominate Europe an^ the Allies wanted to do likewise 
by crushing Germany. Europe is not better for Germany’s fall. 
The Allies have proved themselves to be just as deceitful, cruel, 
greedy and selfish as Germany was or would have been. Germany 
would have avoided the sanctimonious numbering that one sees 
associated with the many dealings of the Allies. 

“The miscalulation that I deplored last year was not in connec¬ 
tion with the sufferings imposed upon the people, but about the 
mistakes made by them and violence done by them owing to their 
not having sufficiently understood the message of Satyagraha. What, 
then is the meaning of non-co-operation in term of the Law of 
Suffering? We must voluntarily put up with the losses and 
inconveniences that arise from having withdrawn our supports from 
a Government that is ruling against our will. Possession of Power 
and Eiches is a crime under an unjust government, poverty in that 
case is a virtue, says Thoreau. It may be that in the transition 
state we may make mistakes. These things are preferable to 
national emasculation. 

“We must refuse to wait for the wrong to be righted till the 
wrongdoer has been roused to a sense of this iniquity. We must 
not, for fear of ourselves or others having to suffer, remain parti¬ 
cipators in it. But we must combat the wrong by ceasing to assist 
the wrong-deer directly or indirectly. 

“if a father does an injustice it is the duty of his children to 
leave the parental roofs. If the headmaster of a school conducts 
his institution on an immoral basis the pupils must leave the school. 
If the chairman of a corporation is corrupt the members thereof 
must wash their hands clean of bis corruption by withdrawing* 
from it. Even so if a government does a giave injustice the subject 
must withdraw co-operation wholly or partially sufficiently to wean 
the ruler from his wickedness. In each case conoeived by me there 
is an element of suffering whether mental or physical. Without 
such suffering it is not possible to attain freedom.” 

In July 1920 the non-co-operation committee issued the 
following manifesto :— 

Although every effort is being made to secure revision of the 
Peace Terms, it appears to he almost certain that it will not come 
before the first of August next. The Committee desires to r ark 
. the sacred character of the forthcoming demonstration of Non-co* 
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operation in a ‘fitting’manner. It also wishes <to gauge the public 
feeling in' the - matter.. The Committee, therefore, seeks the 
co operation of Hindus and other Non-Moslem Communities in mak¬ 
ing the inauguration a complete success. 

’ (I) The Committee advise full‘hartal’on the first of August. 
Mill-hands, however, are requested not to abstain from work, unless 
they receive permission from their employers, nor should all those 
abstain -who are required for absolutely necessary day-to-day work; 
viz, hospital men, sanitary men and dock labourers. 

(2) The day should be devoted to prayer. All those, who can, 
should fast for the day. (3) Meetings should be held all over 
the country not excluding the smallest village at'which the following 
resolution should be adopted with or without speeches. 

The Resolution. 

“This meeting, held at ...of the inhabitants records its full sym¬ 
pathy with the movement of the Central Khilafat Committee in 
order to secure revision of the Turkish Peace Terms, consistently 
with Muslim sentiment and Islamic Law and approves of Non-co- 
operation adopted by the Central Khilafat Committee to be conti¬ 
nued till the Peac3 Terms are revised. This meeting respectfully 
urges the Imperial Govt., in the interest of the. Empire which they 
are supposed to represent, to secure a just revision of the terms 
which have been universally condemned as unjust and manifestly in 
breach of ministerial declarations”. The resolution should be sent 
to His Excellency the Viceroy with a covering letter requesting him 
to forward the same to the Imperial Government • The Central 
Khilafat Committee should be advised of the passing of the resolu¬ 
tion and of its despatch.” 

Not a Movement of Civil Disobedience. 

N. B.—There should he no processions. Speeches should be 
restrained. It is expected that meetings everywhere will be very 
'largely attended.. .AH police and other Governmental instructions 
should be strictly and scrupulously obeyed. No meetings should be 
held where there is any written prohibition. It cannot be too often 
urged that the whole success of the movement depends upon perfect 
peace being observed by the community and complete obedience 
being rendered to police instructions iu connection with the move¬ 
ment. It should be clearly understood that this is not a.movoment 
of Civil Disobedience. What should be done when unreasonable 
ordors are issued interfering with the liberty of the subject will be 
considered on the merits by the Committee. - 

It is expected that all title-holders, Honorary Magistrates 
Justices of Peace, Members of the Legislative Councils, who fee} 
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about this important .'question affecting' the we'll-'being of million of 
Muslims, and who are in ^sympathy with the movement, will 
surrender their titles or honorary posts on this day. ' 

, (Sd.)*M. K. Gandhi, Abul Kalam Azad, Shaukat Ali, 

’ Ahmed Haji Siddick Khatri, Saifuddin Kitchlew, 

( , Fazul Hasan, Hasrat Mohani, Mahomed Ali 

' Members, Non-co-operation Committee Bombay 

August 1st was thus declared to be the third Khilafat 
day (see p. 205). The Non-co-operation Committee further 
issued the following directions as to how the day was to be 
observed :—“The first of August is on us with its grave respon¬ 
sibility and important consequences. We believe that success for 
our just cause is certain if we exercise, greatest self-restraint 
and show ample measure of self-sacrifice. If we cease to help 
Government and cease to take help from it we must be capable 
of preserving order in the country. We should therefore avoid 
collision with authority and thus also occasion for sudden 
Tesentment, obey all orders and Government notices. We hope there 
will be complete Hartal on Sunday. No pressure should be used 
against anyone refusing; to close shop. > The Committee attaches 
f greatest importance to prayer and fasting for inward strength and 
-purification. We hope too that the largest meetings ever held will he 
convened on Sunday but there should be no processions. Special 
effort should be made aud continued to secure surrender of titles 
and honorary posts and parents are requested to withdraw their 
children from schools recognised by or under Government control. 
Lawyers are requested to suspend practico. 

“We have no doubt about the moral effect of these steps. We 
:hope also that full Swadeshi will be inaugurated on Sunday. It 
enables every man, woman and child to exhibit in their own persona 
,the spirit of. sacrifice for the sake of our religion and honour and a 
preparation for further sacrifice. Agitation for securing complete 
^boycott of Councils should be continued unabated. Finally the Com¬ 
mittee expeots Muslims to lead as well in preserving peace and order 
as in sacrifice and we feel sure that- our Hindu brethren will not fail 
to respond and join the Muslims” 

Montagu and GandSi 

August 1st was fiittinly celebrated as the Third Khilafat day, 
there being a hartal all over India, intensifies and rendered sombre 
by the sudden death of that great National patriot Bal Gangadbar 
Tilak. Meanwhile Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons (see 
po-te India in Parliament) was being plied v. ith questions regard- 
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ing the activities, of M. Gandhi and the progress of the non- 
co-operation movement, accounts of which published in the British 
papers had made the public there more than apathetically curious. 
On this Mahatma Gandhi wrote the following note in his paper :— 

“Mr. Montagu does not like the Khilafat agitation that is daily 
gathering force. In answer to question put in the House of 
Commons, he is reported to have said that whilst he acknowledged 
that I had rendered distinguished services to the country in the 
past, he could not look upon my present attitude with equanimity 
and that it was not to be expected that I could tow be treated 
as leniently as 1 was during the Kowlatt Act agitation. He added 
that he had every confidence in the Central and the Local Govern¬ 
ments, that they were carefully. watching the movement and that 
they had full power to deal with the situation. 

■ “This statement of Mr. Montagu has been regarded in some 
quarters as a threat. It has been considered to be a blank cheque 
for the Government of India to re-establish the reign of terror if 
they chose.; It is certainly inconsistent with his desire to base the 
Government on the goodwill of the people. At the same time if 
the Hunter Committee’s finding be true and if I was the cause of 
the disturbances last year, I was undoubtedly treated with excep¬ 
tional leniency. I admit too that my activity this year is fraught 
with greater peril to the Empire as it is being conducted to-day 
than was last year’s activity. Non-co-operation in itself is more 
harmless than civil disobedience, but in its effect it is far more 
dangerous for the Government than civil disobedience. Non-co- 
operation is intended so far to paralyse the Government as to compel 
justice from it. If it is carried to the extreme point it can bring 
the Government to a standstill. 

. “A friend who has been listening to my speeches once asked 
me whether T did not come under the sedition section of the Indian 
Penal Code. Though ! had not fully considered it, I told him 
that very probably I did and that I could not plead not guilty if 
I was charged under it. For I must admit that I can pretend to 
no “affection” for the present Government. And my speeches 
are intended to create “disaffection” such that the people might 
consider it a shame to assist or co-operate with a Government that 
had forfeited all title to confidence, respect or support. 

“I draw no distinction between the Imperial and the India 
Government. The latter has accepted, on the Khilafat, the policy 
imposed upon it by the former. And in the Punjab case the 
former has endorsed the policy of terrorism by the latter. British 
minit ters have broken their pledged words and wantonly wounded 
- 9t G feelings oi the seventy million Mussalmans of India. Innocent 
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men aud women were insulted by the insolent officers of the Punjab 
Government. . Their wrongs not only remain unrighted,- but the 
very officers who so cruelly subjected them to barbarous humiliation 
retain office under the Government. 

“When at Amritsar last year I pleaded, with all the earnestness 
I could command, for co-operation with the Government and for 
response to the wishes expressed in the Royal Proclamation, I did 
so because I honestly believed that a new era was about to begin 
and that old spirit of fear, distrust and consequent terrorism was 
about to give place to the new spirit of respect,' trust and goodwill. 
1 sincerely believed that the Mussalman sentiment would be placated 
and that the officers that had misbehaved during the Martial Law 
regime in the Punjab would be at least dismissed and the people 
would be otherwise made to feel that a Government that had 
always been found quick (and. rightly) to punish popular excesses, 
would not fail to punish its agents’ misdeeds. But to my amaze¬ 
ment and dismay I have discovered that the present representatives 
of the Empire have become dishonest and unscrupulous. They 
•have no real regard for wishes of the people of India and they count 
Indian honour as of little consequence, 

“I can no longer retain affection for a Government so evilly 
manned as it is now-a-days. And for mo it is humiliating to retain 
my freedom and be a witness to the continuing wrong. Mr. Montagu, 
however, is certainly right in threatening me with deprivation of 
my liberty if I persist in endangering the existence of the Govern¬ 
ment, For, that must be the result if my activity bears fruit. 
My only regret is that inasmuch as Mr. Montagu admits my past 
services, be might have perceived that there must be something 
exceptionally bad in the Government, if a well-wisher like me could 
no longer give his affection to it. It was simpler to insist on 
justice being done to the Mussalmans and to- the Punjab than to 
threaten me with punishment so that the injustice might b9 
perpetuated. Indeed, I fully expect it will be' found that even in 
promoting disaffection towards an unjust Government, I had 
rendered greater sendees to the Empire than I am already 
credited with. 

At the present moment, however, the duty of those who 
approve of my activity 13 clear. They ought, or. no account, to 
resent the deprivation of my liberty, should the Government of 
India deem it to be their duty to take it away. A citizen has no 
right to resist such restriction imposed in accordance with the 
lawe of the State to which he belongs ; much less have those who 
sympathise with him. In my case there can be no question of 
sympathy. For I deliberately oppose the Government to the 
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extent of trying to put its very existence in jeopardy. Form? 
supporters, therefore, it must be a moment of joy when I am 
imprisoned. It means the beginning of success if only the supporters 
continue the policy for which I stand. If the Government arrest 
me, they would do so in order to stop .the progress of non-co-opera¬ 
tion which I preach. It follows Government must imprison 
me, or if non-co-operation continues . with unabated vigour} 
even after my arrest, the Government must imprison. others 
or grant the people’s wish in order to gain their co-operation; 
Any eruption of violence on-the part pf the people even under 
provocation would end in disaster. Whether therefore 'it is I or 
any one else who is arrested during the campaign, the first condition 
of sueces is that there must be no resentment shown against it. 
We cannot imperil the very existence of a Government and quarrel 
with its attempt to save itself by punishing those who place 
it in danger.” 

The month of August saw a mass propaganda of non-co-operav 
tion, and all over India there was half-hearted repression by 
government on one side and stimulated growth of non-co-operation 
on the other. In pursuance of the resolution of the All India 
pongress Committee inviting the opinion of all Provincial Commit¬ 
tees on Non-Co-operation movement, all the Provincial Congress 
Committees met about the middle of August and whole heartedly 
accepted the Principle of Non-Co-operation. Bombay, C. P;, 
The Punjab, Berar, and Behar voted ad hoc for the whole program- 
.mo, while Madras and Bengal kept reservations as to the stages. 

At last came the special session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Calcutta on September 4th 1920 under the presidency of 
Lala Lajpat Fai. Never before was enthusiasm. so high and the 
issues so momentous. The only substantive proposals before the 
Congress was Mr. Gandhi’s resolution on non-co-operation which 
after long and heated debate was passed by huge majority (see part 
III where full proceedings are given.) . 

The first, non-co-operation upheaval was amongst the student 
population, first at Aligarh, .closely followed by Lahore, next at 
Benares and then, at the close of the year, at Calcutta. All these 
have fizzled-out for lack of sufficient dynamism and for their 
> suddeness. Since then the war of attrition between the huge masses 
of India slowly "coming- under the banner of non-co operation and 
the mighty Bureaucracy, powerfully entrenched behind their heavy 
armoury of repressive laws, has been steadily going on. At the time 
of writing we are too far near the scene to ho able to present & 
picture of the fight that is still raging and the Cnd is nowhere in 
sight. 



The Aligarh College Upheaval. 

Mahatma Gandhi and the AU Brothers visited Aligarh on the 
12th October in the course of their tour in upper India preaching 
Non-co-operation, especially wifchdiawal of Btudents from Colleges 
and lawyers from practice. A strong undercurrent of unrest 
amongst the student population was swaying their college life and 
Principal Ziauddin tried to induce the visitors to refrain from 
inflaming the studonts. On the 12th October the students held 
a mass meeting in their Union Club and invited M. Gandhi and 
the . Brothers Ali to deliver addresses on the present situation. 
Non-co-operation was preached and the cry was at-onoe taken up. 
The hoys did not attend college from this day and instead held 
several political meetings. The situation was becoming alarming 
day by day, as there was free talk of converting the College into a 
national University} in panio the principal sent wires to the 
authorities, to the Police, to the Trustees and the parents, complaining 
that he was unable to cope with the new lush of developments. 
The non-co-operation leaders presented an ultimatum to the 
Secretary and the Principal on the 12th October as follows :— 

Dear Sir,—In view of the open hostility shown by Great Britain to Islam 
in the treaty forced upon Turkey, the destruction of the sacred Islamic institution 
of the Khitafat is attempted therein and the continued occupation of the Jaziratul 
Arab, the Non-co-operation Committee of the All-India Khilafat Conference 
has decided that all educational institutions which are either carried on or in 
any way controlled by Government or which receive its aid must be boycotted 
and all students and teachers must be withdrawn from them. The All-India 
Muslim League and the Indian Rational Congress have also passed similar 
resolutions at tbeiT special sessions recently held at Calcutta. We feel certain 
that in the existing circumstances it. must be as repugnant to our colleagues on 
Board of Trustees of the M.A. O. College and of the Muslim University 
Association as it is to us to receive any financial aid for those institutions from 
or permit any kind of interference therein by Government which has so con¬ 
temptuously disregarded our religious obligations and national sentiments 
and so unscrupulously betrayed its own repeated pledged word. We therefore 
call upon yon and the other Trustees of the M.A.O. College and members of the 
Muslim University Association to refuse henceforth to receive any aid from 
Government or to permit any kind or sort of Government interference whether 
directly or indirectly through the Allahabad University or any other agency 
in these institutions. We desire to inform yon and our other colleagues that we 
are also calling upon the teachcTB and adult students at Aligarh to withdraw 
themselves and upon the guardians of other students to withdraw their wards 
from the college and school on the 29th October, 1920, in the event of the 
Trustees’ refusal to comply with these obvious requirements of the Islamic 
faith. We therefore, request you with all earnestness at our command to take 
the action we recommend at the earliest possible date and to treat this matter 
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as of the greatest possible urgency. We remain yours most obediently—(1) H. 
M. Ajrual Khan, (2) M. A. Ansari, (3) ltfoasam Ali Khan, (4) Zahoor Ahmad, 
( 5 ) Shaukat Ali (Khadim Kaba), (0) Mohamad Ali (Khadim Kaba), (7) N. 
Ismail Khan, (8) H. M. Musa Khan, and (9) A. Mustafa Khan. 

Meanwhile students from all over India addressed congratulatory 
letters to their fellow students at Aligarh ; the eyes of the whole 
student population were on them. And on 21st October the 
College Khilafat Committee issued the following appeal to the 
students of India :— 

Fellow students, —You are not unconscious of the grave responsibilities 
which have fallen upon our shoulder in effecting the reconstruction of to-morrow. 
India’s soul is revolting against humiliations and insults offered to her every day. 
The tun s is gone by when our country used to bow low before the blast in patient 
and deep disdain. The sacrilege commited against the Khilafat, the degradation 
and humiliation to which our countrymen have been subjected in Punjab, the 
brutal and most inhuman treatment meted out to our brethren in Turkey, Syria, 
Mesopotamia and various other countries in the middle East, and the unjust and 
shameful treaty forced on Turkey by nations actuated by imperialistic motives 
of territorial aggrandiz 2 ment, have forced us to rise in indignation against the 
perpetrators of buch uoparall l.d crimes in the history of the world. Non-Co¬ 
operation is the only effective woapon to bring into reality the vision of. free 
India—India with freedom to think and freedom to act. Our national stlf-res- 
p.mt can no more tolerate co-operation with a Government which is impervious 
alike to feeling and reason and which is daily forging a new chain Tonnd our 
necks. In the name of all that is best and noblest in the heart of man, we appeal 
to you to join us in our just cause and sacrifice time, toil and talent te bring 
this struggle to a sucessful issue, for freedom’s battle once begun, though baffled 
oft, is ever won. 

In the meantime the College was closed, outsiders were 
warned not to preach to the boys who were asked to leave the 
College and hostel for their homes, parents’ were wired to, and a 
meeting of the Trustees was called. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, 
Abdulkalam Azad and Moulvi Abdul Majid of Meerut arrived in 
Aligarh on the 23rd and delivered lectures in the college mosque. 
They 6aid that a National organisation would be announced on 29th 
October after Jumma prayers. Mr. Mohammed Ali himself would be 
the first Principal for a short period. They would take possession of 
the college building and advised the students not to leave the 
college till carried away forcibly on shoulders. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter 

On Octobar 24th Mr. Gandhi addressed the following letter to 
the Trustees from Bombay :— 

“I know you aTe about to meet in order to give your decision on the most 
momentous issue for Islam and India. I hear you are calling in the aid of the 
Government or the police for the occasion of your meeting. If rumour is tru= 
you would be making an obvious mistake, In a matter which is purely dottiest iq 
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you need neither the intervention of the Government nor the protection of its 
police. Neither the Ali Brothers nor myself are engaged in brute war. We aTe 
engaged in a war in which onr only weapon is the force of the public opinion. 
We shall reckon ourselves beaten in the battle if we do not carry the public 
with us. In the present dispute the test of public opinion will.be in the first 
instance your majority. Therefore, if you after full and free discussion decide 
by a majority that the college and school boys may not remain in the college 
g ’ound either as Btudents or even as hoarders if they persist in their demand 
for disaffiliation and rejection of Government grant, they will be peacefully 
withdrawn. I propose in that event to carry on their education, if at all 
possible in Aligarh itself, otherwise elsewhere. Our desire is not to tuspend 
their secular education for one moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 
But it is our desire that it should be given in consistence with the law of Iblam 
and honour of India. I understand that in the opinion of recognised Ulamas 
it is not lawful for a believing Muslim to receive assistance of or give assistance 
to government that has directly or indirectly sought to cause destruction 
of the holy Khilafat or tamper with the exclusive control of Jezirat-Ul-Arab. 
You know, as well as 1 do, how this Government has wilfully trampled under 
foot Indian honour. Consistently, therefore, with the control of their passions 
all voluntary association with Government is being withdrawn by the people. 
The least that you, in my humble opinion, can do is to decline any further 
Government grant, to disaffiliate the great institution of which you are the 
trustees and to reject the charter of the Muslim University. The least the 
Aligarh boys can do if you fail to respond to the call of Islam and India is to 
Wash theiT bands clean of the institution acknowledging the aegies of Govern¬ 
ment that has forfeited all title to allegiance of Islam and India and bring into 
being a larger, nobler and purer Aligarh that would carry out the innermost 
wishes of its great founder. I cannot imagine the late illustrious Sir Syed Ahmed 
keeping his nobler creation under the control or influence of the present Govern¬ 
ment. As I have been the originator of the idea of disaffiliation of Aligarh and 
rejection of Government grant I feel I might be-able to assist you in your 
discussion and therefore offer my humble services to you and will gladly attend 
your meeting if yon will allow me to do so. I am at Bombay and shall await 
your answer, but whether you wish me to attend or not I hope you will not 
summon Government intervention in purely domestic matter, and let me say to 
Government through you that one hears all sorts of rumours of their intentions 
about Ali Brothers and myself. I hope for the sake of peaceful evolution of 
struggle that they will not restrict our liberty. We are endeavouring in the most 
constitutional manner to conduct our propaganda. We are seeking to bend 
Government to the people’s will for it will not overthrow it by biute force 
but by creating public opinion. We hold it to be perfectly constitutional, 
legitimate and honourable to expose the Satanic nature of Government and ask 
the people by appealing to their heads and their hearts and never to their animal 
passion, to express their Will not in words but in action, i.e. by withdrawing 
all possible association with Government. But if Government wish even to 
suppress liberty of opinion and peaceful action I hope they will not issue intern¬ 
ment orders against us, for in spite of our sincere desire not to offer civil 
disobedience even in our own persons, it will not be possible for ns to respect 
any internment orders so long as ouv movement be not physically restrained. 
We must use it in such a manner as we consider to be the best in the interest 
of our mission.” 

In reply the Secretary, M. A. O. College Bent the following wire 
to M. Gandhi— 
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Thanks for your letter. Regret cannot invite yon to the meeting on'the 27tli 
which is .purely a Trustees’ consultation meeting. We firmly and strongly 
adhere to out old established policy and sincerely wish to uphold it peacefully. 
Rumour that assistance of Police and Government is being invoked for our 
meeting or against any body is absolutely false and groundless. 

i What followed next amidst the tumultuous uproar of the 
students is given in the following account published by the Secretary 
of the Aligarh College:— . , ... 

• ,( M*. Mohamed Ali at last withdrew himself with the students 
who had defied all orders of the Principal on the morning of the 31st 
October when the District Magistrate Mr. Campbell very politely 
asked him not to involve the students in trouble. The total number 
of Trustees at present is 124 of whom 62 Trustees attended the 
meeting on the 27th October in person while 28 sent a message 
condemning the action of the Ali Brothers and their association. 
Only two Trustees sent messages supporting their action. The 
meeting lasted all day. It had been called as an emergency mooting 
though not specifically provided for in the rules, as Mr. Shaukat AH, 
and his friends demanded a decision by the 29th October. 

"The meeting lasted all day. Since that meeting the Trustees 
and Syndicate have sat daily, sometimes sitting from 6 to 11 p.m, 
and discussed the situation and ways and means of getting Mr. 
Mohamad Ali and his friends to withdraw themselves and the 
students, who had refused to go to their homes from the college 
Premises. But all attempts had failed. Individual trustees of 
nigh social standing had also approached Dr. Ansari and Hakim 
Ajmal' Khan but with no better success. Though Ithese two gentle- 
ben said that they were going to vacate the college premises on. 
ihe 1st November or thereabout they would give ng definite under¬ 
taking in writing. While the trustees were trying to aot with every 
Consideration and were anxious to avoid any coercion or force, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali had openly declared that he had no intention of 
inoying or opening a separate national college or university ■ his 
bbjeet being to purify this very college. He had also collected 
the students with few exceptions into the main quadrangle, some 
tooms of whioh were foroed open. It was reported that he intended 
to break open some lecture rooms and take forcible possession of 
Principal’s office. He started making admission of students in 
bis so-called national collego by Bwoaring each student on the Holy 
Quran. It was reported that Mr* Mahomed Ali was about to be 
joined by his brother and a staff of professors and that students of 
other colleges who had struck were ‘coming to his national college. 
The situation was hourly getting more serious and it was 
felt by all. that if action had to be taken it must be taken 
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immediately or never.' The Trustees could- not take the law 
into their own hands and bodily eject Mr. Mahomed Ali or the 
students. They therefore, had - to seek the protection of the civil 
authorities and it was decided by the Syndicate at 8 p.m. on the 
30th that the District authorities should be approached. Accord¬ 
ingly the Honorary Secretary acting under the* instruction of the 
Syndicate applied to the District Magistrate to deal with the 
' situation in the best way he could. The District Magistrate made 
arrangements to prevent outsiders from coming into the college 
grounds and to protect the college buildings and properties against 
damage. At 5-30 a.m,, on the 31st the men of civil police without 
arms with a few men of the armed police were posted round Sir 
Syod Court, as the main quadrangle of the College Boarding House 
is called, in which the great bulk of the students were living, while 
some men of. armed police were posted round the Old Boys Lodge 
situated in the college grounds in which Mr. Mohamed Ali and 
some of his friends were living at the time. 

The District Magistrate Mr. Campbell accompained by the 
Hony. Secretaries arrived at the Old boys’ Lodge and found Mr. 
Mohamed Ali and his friends standing in the verandha. Mr. 
Campbell spoke courteously and apologised for disturbing them so 
early. After a few minutes’ conversation Mr. Mohamed Ali express¬ 
ed his willingness to advise the students to withdraw 1 peacefully. 
The District Magistrate and the Hony. Secretory came out leaving 
Mr. Mohamed Air and and his friends to perform their morning 
prayers for which 45 minutes were asked. After this interval 
Mr. Mohamed Ali and his friends came out and expressed their 
intention of going to the college mosque for their morninfe prayers. 
The Distjjet Magistrate remained dutside the mosque gate while 
Mr. l?afmmed Ali and his friends and a few students who had come 
oiitfof their rooms went into the mosque to say their morning 
^ prayers. Before Mr. Mohamed Ali entered the mosque Mr. Campbell 
asked him not to make a speech or address the students in tbe 
mosque whereupon Mr. Mohamed All told Mr. Campbell that the 
mosque was intended to be used only for prayers and not for any 
other purpose. After saying his prayers Mr. Mohamed Ali 
came out and at the request of the Distriot Magistrate 
told the students to withdraw peacefully. The students ‘ then 
went off to pack up and by half ■ past noon the students 
and their belongings bad been carried in motor lorries and 
other conveyances provided by the District Magistrate into the 
bungalows outside the college grounds and separated by a road only 
from the Minto Circle in which the schools are located. Some tetns 
had also been pitched in the compound of these bangalows. After 
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half past twelve the students assembled in the cricket, laWn opposite 
the Old Boys’ Lodge- carrying a green flag and. with Mr. Mobamed 
AH inarched to their new abode with cries of Allah-o-Akabar.Mr. 
Mobamed All asking permission of the District Magistrate to return 
to the Old Boys’ Lodge for his mid-day dinner. This closed the 
most disagreeable chapter in the proceedings and immediate danger 
was averted, but the real danger has yet to come and this is only 
the beginning of our troubles.' The number of students who inspite 
of the Principal’s order to leave the college premises remained 
in the boarding house was about >one hundred or so. Since 
leaving college-premises Mr. Mahomed AU and the students 
'withdrawn by him are living ..in ; two or three houses and 
tents, not far from the college and separated from the Min to 
Circle by a road only. Mr. Shaukah Ali . hase since joined them. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali is said to have announced in very clear terms 
that he has no intention of starting any educational institution 
and has shown by bis deeds and words that his sole object is to 
capture the impressionable youths and keep them together and 
train them as religious fanatics for purpose of his propaganda which 
is nothing short of revolutionary. Such being the attitude and 
object' of Mr, Mahomed Ali and his associates the most serious 
question before the Trustees is whether the college can ever be 
opened again. As long as the centre of Mahomed Ali’s activities 
remaines in such close proximity to the college, it will be impossible 
to carry on the work of the college for a day and parents will onb 
send their sons knowing that we Bhould be powerless to protect 
them against the baneful menace at our very door for Mr. Mahomed 
Ali when asking the students to peacefully withdraw from the 
college said that the withdrawal was only temporary as he intended 
to bring them, back before long. He has on more than one occasion 
repeated.his intentions ol returning to the college some day and 
converting it into hia National College as in his opinion the present 
Trustees by their refusal to listen to the oommands of God through Mr. 
Mahomed Ali’s mouth have forfeited the right to remain Trustees.” ■ 

The following account was supplied by Maulana Mohamad 
Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. AnBari who wired from Aligarh 
on 29 Oct. 1920 

“About sixty. trustees of the Aligarh College assembled at the 
private residence of the Hon.! Nawab Khan Bahadur Muzammil 
Uliah Khan, Vice-President, Board of Trustees, on the 27th when 
he commenced proceedings by taking the Chair himself. Objection 
was taken to this, on grounds that since the meeting was not of a 
character of the meetings provided for in the rules of the trustees, 
and therefore irregular, -the Vice-President was not entitled to 
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assume the chair without election by ; those present.. He 
thereupon vaoated the chair hut after some noisy and confused 
discussion again took the chair probably as a result of some sort 
of election. 

’ “The proceedings were finally commenced with the reading of 
the report by the Honorary Secretary, the accuracy of which was 
several times challenged. 

“The Chairman promised an opportunity would be provided 
for the discussion of it after it had been road, but was disinclined 
to do so when he had to be sharply pulled-up by several trustees 
and reminded of his undertaking. In the course of the Secretary’s 
reading of the report which dwelt repeatedly and at considerable 
length on Mahatma Gandhi and Ali brothers in contravention of the 
terms of the 9 trustees own lottor calling upon the students to take 
certain action in the event the trustees did nob reject Government 
aid and dispense with affiliation to Government-controlled Univer¬ 
sities. Mr, Mohamad Ali protested against the grossly incorreot 
translation of that letter in the Secretary’s report and pointed out 
-that in the original letter which he had himself framed it was clearly 
stated that they were also calling upon adult students, parents of 
others and the staff to take certain action if the trustees failed to 
adopt the course the signatories of the letter had recommended. He 
therefore insisted on the original letter and not a garbled 
version of it being read which after some confused opposition 
was done. ‘ ■ 

“Dr. Ansari asked the Secretary whether invitation to the meet¬ 
ing or information thereof had been sent to all the trustees or only to 
particular trustees selected by the Secretary whom he desired to 
attend to which the latter replied that he deliberately excluded the 
nine trustees who give up Government aid and disaffialate the college 
because he considered their proposal was to raise the College to 
the ground. This elicited numerous protests and one of the trustees 
pointed out he was not among the nine signatories; he had not 
declared hitherto in favour of Non-co-operation, though he generally 
worked with the signatories ; but he too had received no invitation. 
Although living in Aligarh and although he was a Syndic of the 
college and lived in Aligarh and was mostly in the town he received 
no notice of the numerous meetings of the Syndicate held since 
the receipt of the nine trustees' letter. Amidst much confusion 
the Chairman declared he considered the Secretary’s and Syndicate’s 
. decision improper, and advised him to invite all and telegrams bad 
been sent on the previous day to those who had been excluded. The 
Secretary, however, declared that although he had carried out the 
Vice-President’s wish he himself still maintained that his action was 
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proper. Dr. Naziruddin Hassan proposed that the meeting although,, 
informal and- consultative should declare the Secretary’s action im-» 
proper and direct him not to pick and choose which trustees should 
be invited and which not invited to any meeting of trustees whether, 
regular or informal, but invite all as had always been done before. 
The Hon, Biza Ali pointed out under the existing rules signatories 
were fully entitled to invitation and participation in the meeting* 
but said to all intents the doctrine of "factum valet” applied, but 
Maulana Mohamad ' Ali pointed out that telegrams were sent only 
on the previous day and were clearly insufficient notice to some 
signatories who like hie brothers and others were at Bombay or 
other distant places and oould not roach Aligarh in time even if the 
tegr&ms could have reachedte them which he doubted.” • \ 

• ■ ' -■ f 

•' The Inauguration of the National University 

“After Friday Service, the inauguration ceremony of the 
Muslim University took place in the College Mosque. Hakim; 
Ajmalkhan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mohamed Ali, the Principal, Mr^ 
Khawaja and other leaders of the movement, escorted Maulana 
Mpbmood Hasan Saheb of Deoband from Mr. Khwaja’s residence 
to the Mosque. Maulana’s health had been very seriously 
impaired, and , he had fever every day which confined him to* 
bed for a long time, .In a short but movingly eloquent speech 
Hakim Ajamalkhari proposed Maulana Mahmood Hasan Sahib 
to preside and feelingly described the heroic self-sacrifices and 
constancy of the Maulana who had upheld in holy Mecca,, where 
he had been arrested for being true to his faith, and finally in his 
long continued exile in Malta, the great traditions of Moslems of 
the earliest and most glorious period of Islam. * 

Haji Moosakhan, a local trustee of the College, cordially 
seconded the motion which was acclaimed by the whole assembly 
with impressive enthusiasm. A fatwa was read that in a matter 
of their faith students were not only justified in not obeying 
orders of their parents and guardians, if those orders were opposed 
to the Islamic doctrines, but that it was the students’ duty to apeal 
to the latter in a respectful manner to adopt the same course 
as they had done. 

A special feature of the inaugural address was an exposition of 
the attitude which the Maulana and his religious preceptors at 
Deoband had taken up with regard to western education and 
Aligarh College in the past and of the terms on which religious 
and. secular eduction were tu be reconciled in accordance with 
slamio doctrine. 



All India Congress Committee 

! Programme of work 

■ ' To consider the report of the Congress Sub-committee, the All- 
India Congress Committee met at Bombay on the 2nd October, with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru in the chair. The following resolutions were 
passed after long deliberations. 

2. Resolved that the petition of Nagpore Reception Committee 
asking for extension of time in regard to the election of President 
be granted and that the time be accordingly extended to 20th Octo¬ 
ber 1920. 

3. (a) That an All-India Lokamanya Tilak Memorial Fund 
be started and that the different provincial Congress Committees 
be invited to collect subscriptions. 

(6) That the Sub-Committee appointed at Calcutta by this 
Committee on 9th September 1920, to consider and report on the 
question of raising an All-India Memorial to the Late Lokmanya 
Tilak be asked to make a further report, publish it in the press, 
obtain the opinions of the Provincial Congress Committees, circulate 
them to the members of the All-India Congress Committee and 
submit the same to this Committee at its next meeting. 

4. The All-India Congress Committee after considering the 
roport of the Sub-Committee appointed at Calcutta on 9th Septem¬ 
ber to draft instructions to carry out the resolution of the Cogress 
on Non-Co-operation and Mr. Patel’s note resolves to issue the 
following instructions : 

(a) Boycott of Titles. 

Workers in every town, Taluk, and district should compile a 
list of such holders of titles and honorary offices and a small depu- 
tion of the leading Non-co-operationists should wait upon such 
holders and with a respect and humility urge upon them the neces¬ 
sity of surrendering their titles and honorary offices for the good 
oi the country. No undue pressure of any kind whatever should 
be exercised. Violence of language should be scrupulously avoided, 
and lists of those who have not surrendered their titles and offices 
should bo furnished to the provincial headquarters for publication. 
Those who have already surrendered their titles and honorary offices 
will be expected to induce others. Those who hold such titles 
and offices and who have voted for Non-co-operation are naturally 
expected immediately to surrender their titles and offices, mention¬ 
ing the purpose viz, the resolution of the Congress. 
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(b) Boycott of Government Functions 

Deputations and public meetings to ash Durbaris to have their 
Tiames removed from the list.' (2) Deputations and public meetings 
to be organised on the occasion of levee. Durbar or such other 
function in order to urge upon persons likely to attend the, necessity 
of abandojng the idea for the good of the country. (3) When any 
function is being organised by Government*, local body association* 
or any private individual in honour- of officer of Government, similar 
steps should be taken to induce people not to attend such a funot 
tion, Deputations and public meetings should also be organised to 
request Ipcal bodies, associations or private individuals not to give 
any address to any officer of Government or hold or organise any 
function in his honour. 

(c) Boycott of Schools end Colleges Owned, 

Aided or Controlled by the Government, 

We advise gradual withdrawal of boys and girls from schools 
and colleges and earnest attempts to establish National institutions. 
Meanwhile reliance should be placed upon private education and 
where even that is not available or possible for want of means, boys 
should be apprenticed to patriotic merchants or artisans. Vigorous 
propaganda should be organised and carried on amongst parents, 
school masters and school boys, who are over the age of IS years. 
Canvassing should go on for volunteer teachers and where parents 
and school masters of schools other than those under direct Govern¬ 
ment control agree, those schools should give immediate notice to the 
(Government dispensing with all control or aid by way of inspection 
or otherwise. They should be conducted as National Schools with 
such modifications in the training as local circumstances may require. 
If men of education take interest in this movement of truly natio¬ 
nalising our education, local Committees of inspection and guidance 
may be formed ultimately resulting in provincial or district universi¬ 
ties. Lists of parents who have withdrawn their children, or boys who 
have themselves withdrawn and of school masters who have resigned 
and lists of local schools established as also of volunteer teachers should 
he sent to the provincial headquarters and should be published. 

N. B.—By a national Institution is meant any educational 
institution thatl does not receive any aid from Government; is 
not in any way controlled or inspected by Government; and is not 
affiliated to any University established by Government. 

(d) Boycott of Law Courts 

Those lawyers who suspend praptice and who require to be 
supported should be supported by the Nation • either • by utilising 
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their services lor National Schools or in connection with private 
arbitration or for propaganda work. A deputation Such as has been 
suggested for holders of titles, etc., should also wait upon lawyers and 
ascertain their wishes. Lists of lawyers in each town or district 
should be prepared marking out those who may suspend their practice 
and forwarded to the Provincial head-quarters for publication. 

Lawyers should help in including parties not only to refer 
disputes to arbitration but also to withdraw cases now pending in 
the British Courts and submit them to the National Arbitration 
Courts; District Committees should .make lists of lawyers and 
'other prominent citizens commanding public confidence who are 
to preside over Arbitration Courts. 

As there is at present no machinery to enforce the orders of 
Arbitration Courts, some kind of social boycott should be imposed 
on parties who fail to carry out such orders. 

It has been pointed out that certain lawyers, who are ready 
and willing to suspend their practice immediately, are not in a 
position to do 60 completely at a moment’s notice as they have 
; already entered into engagement from which as honourable men 
they cannot withdraw without the consent of their clients. In 
these cases the lawyers will be expected to attend only to* such 
engagements and to make every endeavour to cease to practice 
completely at the earliest possible date. * 

\/(e) Boycott of Councils 

r> The boycott of Councils being of immediate importance it re¬ 
quires the greatest concentration of energy to make it as complete as 
possible. Candidates who have already come forward should be ap¬ 
proached by deputations requesting them to withdraw their candida¬ 
ture and electors should be approached to sign the following form :— 
“In view and in virtue of the resolution of the Special Session 
of the National Congiess and the All-India Muslim League we being 
voters in the electoral district of—for election to the Reformed 
Councils hereby place on record our desire that we do not wish to 
be represented at the Provincial Legislative Councils, the Legislative 
assembly or the Council of State and hereby inform all candidates 
for election that if they seek electiou inspite of our wishes to the 
r contrary, they will not represent us. We do hereby deolare fnrthur 
\ that we do not desire to be represented on any legislative bodies 
until full ‘‘Swaraj” is established, which alone can make impossible 
the repetition of the Punjab atrocities and breach of solemn pledges 
as in the matter of the “Khilafat.” 

Lists of those who hsve withdrawn their candidature and those 
who persist should be forwarded to the Provincial headquarters, 
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Greatest care should be taken to put the pros and cons before the 
voters prior to asking them to sign the above-mentioned form which 
should be translated in the vernacular of the district concerned. 

CO Recruiting for Labour etc., for Mesopotamia. 

Propaganda should be carried on' by workers among those who 
are likely to offer themselves for such services placing before them, 
the true situation and then letting them make their choice. \ 

(g) Boycott of Foreign Goods. J 

Every Non-Co-operationist is in duty bound to simplify his 
wants aud dispense with all luxuries that are dependent on the use 
of foreign articles. 

1 (h) Swadeshi. ' 

We attach great importance to Swadeshi in the form gf revival 
of handspinning and hand-weaving and distribution of cloth so 
manufactured. Thousands of workers need special training for this 
purpose. Ladies of high station especially should be induced to 
take up hand-spinning and to use only such cloth as can be woven 
out of hand-spun yarn. Classes should be formed in every street,' 
spinning wheels can be manufactured by any ordii ary carpenter. 
Those taking up this branch of work should communicate with the 
Manager of Satyagrahasharm, Sabarmati, near Ahmedabad. 

In order to advance the cause of Swadeshi and to check the im-- 
portation of foreign cloth, deputations should wait on Indian Millown- 
ers with a view to securing reduction of the present high prices. 

(i) Swaraj Fund. 

It is^very necessary that a national fund should be established, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the Congress resolution.! 
Funds will be required for propaganda work, for encouraging 
Swadeshi, for establishing National Schools and for supporting 
lawyers who have suspended their practice and are unable to support 
themselves. Provincial Congress Committees with the help of District 
and other organisations should therfore make every endeavour to 
collect funds and submit monthly reports of receipts and expenditure 
lo the All-India Congress Committee. 

(j) Volunteer Corps 

Provincial, District and Town and organisation should form 
volunteer corps for the purpose of disciplining the people and 
maintaining order. 

Finally, we would advice that whero there is a sufficient number of 
workers, a batch should specialise in order to make ore particular item 
successful. Where the workers are not sufficient, precedence should be 
given to the boycott of Councils because results must be shown in 
this item of Non-co operation before the middle of December next, 



National Federation of India 

A meeting of the Council of National Federation of India was 
held at Bombay, on the 30th and 31st October, in the Hall of the 
Servants of India Society with Sir P, S. Sivaswami Iyer, President, 
in the chair. The following resolutions were passed. 

Resolutions 

Non-Co-Operation 

“The Council affirm their strong conviction that the Non-Co¬ 
operation movement is fraught with danger to the best interest of 
the country, as it is bound to lead to lawlessness, disorder and 
anarchy and to retard the development of sound National life and 
early attainment of Self-Government. While fully sharing the 
feeling of indignation aroused in the country by the disregard of 
Indian public opinion and the claims of justice as exhibited in their 
various acts of administration by the Government, against which the 
Council has already protested, they are convinced that the progress 
towards the higher political status in the Empire can only be 
achieved by means of well regulated constitutional effort, not by 
abstention from the Councils or agitation' calculated to undermine 
respect for law and constituted authority and foster feelings of bitter 
racial hatred, incompatible with orderly progress. The council parti¬ 
cularly condemn disruptive agitation among the students, the mis¬ 
chievous and ill-advised attempts at inducing thorn to leave their 
schools and colleges, injuring the institutions themselves. Nothing 
can be more ruinous to the youth of the country and the well-being 
and advancement of the people than the Non-Co-operation propa¬ 
ganda directed against educational institutions, and the Council 
earnestly exhort the country to discountenance the agitation in every 
possible manner. 

The Punjab Tragedy 

“The Council reaffirm the opinions recorded in the resolution of 
the last meeting and protest against the failure of the Government 
to render justice by imposing adequate punishment upon the officers 
guilty of act of cruelty, oppression, humiliation during the period of 
Martial Law Administration in the Punjab. The council record 
their conviction that the failure of British atatemanship to rise to 
the demands of the situation in regard to the Punjab affair has largely 
prevented the people from realising the value of constitutional 
reforms. 
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- * The Esher Report. f 

(a) “The Council have .read with pi'ofouhd surprise the Report 

of the Army ib India Committee; presided by Lord Esher; and desire 
to enter their emphatic protest against the composition of the Com- 
faiifcteto which was alike inadequate and unsatisfactory in that it ia- 
Cluded pronounced reactionaries, like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
Malik Sir Umar Hyat Khan Tiwana, and left Indian interests to bd 
represented practically by only one member. r 

(b) “The Council express strong disapproval of the procedure 
followed by the Committee of enquiry (1) in settling the principles 
governing the future military policy Of India before they left England, 
before Indian colleagues were appointed or could join them, and 
before they oould consult any body of Indians; (2) in seeking to 
obtain, before publication, the approval of His Majesty’s Govern* 
ment to the conclusions sd arrived at; (3) ih deciding to examine 
no witnesses j and (4) in conducting the proceedings in camera.- 

(o) “The Council desire to record their protest against the 
practice of His Majesty's Government iii giving effect to; or other*- 
wise disposing of, the recommendations made by Commissions or 
Committees on matters of vital importance to the people of' India^ 
without affording any opportunity for the expression of their views 
to the Indian legislature and Indian public, and the Council urge 
that none, of the recommendations oi the Esher Committee should in 
any Way be acted upon until Indian public and Indian legislature 
have had the opportunity of expressing ' their' views and before the 
actual cost of the scheme is worked out and made known to the 
public. . ' 

(d) “The Council are further of opinion that owing to the un¬ 
satisfactory composition and procedure of the Committee, the pro¬ 
blems considered by them have been approached exclusively from the 
standpoint of Imperial policy and requirements, and hardly at all 
from the point view of the requirements of India, whether with 
reference to her internal needs or her position as partner; entitled 
to equality of status with the Self-Governing Dominions, or natural 
rights and aspirations of the people of India to take an honourable 
part in the defence of their country or oapacity bf the country to 
bear the financial burdens entailed by the scheme, 

(e) “The Council regret the fundamental assumption in the 
report that conditions of grave unrest in the Near and Middle East, 
for which India has in no way been responsible, and which, on the 
other hand, has been created by complications of European diplo¬ 
macy and politics, are matters which must be provided against by 
saddling India with burdens necessitated by the Imperial Military 
policy. 
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(/) “The Council deplore the recommendations of- the Commit¬ 
tee—(l) to allow the Imperial General Staff in England to exercise 
what the Committee call a considered influence on the military 
policy of the Government of India, which, if carried out, must have 
the effect of reducing the military administration of India to a 
position of dependence upon the War Office, England, and depriving 
the Government of India of their control over Indian Military affairs, 
and (2) to virtually release the Commander-in-Chief in India from 
the constitutional supremacy of the civil power. 

( 0 ) “In the opinion of the Council, the reforms urgently needed 
in the organisation and administration of the Army in India should 
inter alia include the following : (l) The army in India should be 
independent of the British Army and under the control of the 
Government of India and not of the War Office. (2) The C-in C 
should only be the executive head of the army, and not be a member 
of the Governor General’s Counpil, and the portfolio of defence 
should be separately entrusted to a civilian member of the Governor- 
General’s Council (3) Indian troops should not, as a rule, be employed 
for service outside Frontiers of India, except in grave emergencies and 
with the free consent of the Governor-General in Council. (4) The 
King’s Indian subjects should be freely admitted to »U arras of 
defensive organisation of the country. Not less than 25 per cent 
of the King’s Commissions should be given to His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects to start with and the proportion be raised in ten years to 
,60 percent by annual increment of two and half percent. (5) 
(■Adequate facilities should be provided in India for training Indians as 
officers of all branches of the army by their admission into the existing 
institutions, as well as by the establishment of new institutions and 
in all other possible ways. (6) All invidious distinctions, based 
upon radal condd-Jratim should be abolished in the army. (7) 
Indian Territorial Forces should bo constituted on exactly the same 
lines and itfc members entitled to the same right and privileges as 
the Indian Auxiliary Force. (6) There should be a distinct Indian 
Military Medical Service for the requirements of the Army in India 
recruited both in India and England, and so long as the Army in 
India is maintained partly to meet Imperial needs and controlled by 
the British War Office, fair and adequate share of India’s military 
expenditure, determined by relative interests and capacity of two 
countries, should be paid by the British treasury. . 

Lovett Committee Report. 

(a) This Council of National Liberal Federation of India 
strongly disapprove of tho recommendations of Medical Services 
Re-organisation Committee, which, if carried into effect, will perpe- 
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tuate the existing anomalies and inequalities injurious to efficiency 
and inconsistent with the rights and interests of Indians. (6) In 
the Council’s opinion there should be a distinct civil medical service 
recruited mainly ip. India, and members of the military should not 
ordinarily be employed in civil administration, (c) To meet military 
emergencies in times of war the Council suggest that the officers 
on the Indian Civil Medical Service should be bound by an agree 
ment to undergo military training foi. fixed periods at stated inter¬ 
vals and go on field service when required. 

Indians in East Africa and Fiji. 

(a) “The Council of National Liberal Federation of India 
reaffirm resolutions 3 and 5 passed at their last meeting relating, 
respectively to Indians in East Africa and Fiji. (6) The Council 
protest once iriore against the policy of racial discrimination against 
Indians, that is being followed in East Africa, with the full concur¬ 
rence of His Majesty’s Government, They urge that Indians should 
not be segregated in locations or prohibited from acquiring property 
outside those areas, and further that the franchise should be extend¬ 
ed to them on equal terms with the white settlers, and they should 
be accorded their proportionate share of elective representation in 
Legislative Council, (c) The Council urge that full effect should 
be given to the policy enunciated by H. E. the Vicovoy that East 
Africa (Kenia and Tanganyika) being under direct control of His 
Majesty’s Government, Indians settled in or migrating to those 
territories ought in every respect be treated on a footing of equality 
with Europeans, and they protest against the declaration of the 
Secretary of State for Colonies that he cannot assent to this policy 
of justice. ( d ) The Council request the Government of India to 
be pleased to issue instructions to representatives appointed by 
them to the League of Nations to lay before the League the policy 
declared by His Excellency and secure its support to the measures 
necessary for giving effect to that policy. (<?) The Council again urge 
that the Government of India should press for an independent 
enquiry into the recent disturbance in Fiji and the methods employed 
to suppress them. They further urge that repatriation of Indian 
labourers from Fiji should be expidited as much as possible. 

. Wheat Export. 

The Council of National Liberal Federation of India request 
the Government of India to reconsider their decision to permit the 
export of Ks. 400,000 tons of wheat at a time when partial failure 
of monsoon coming on the top of the already very heavy prices of 
food grains has rendered it necessary for available foodstuffs to be 
conserved for India’s own consumption' 



; The All-India Home Rule League 

A Sub-committee of the Homo Rule League was appointed 
early in September to draw up a new constitution for the League. 
This had become inevitable, since after the death of the Lokmanya 
Tilak the presidentship of the League passed on M. Gandhi, and- 
in view of the strong non-co-operation launched by him a change 
in the constitution of the League became necessary. Accordingly 
a general meeting of the All India Home Rule League was held on 
October 3rd in Bombay with M. Gandhi in the chair- The changes 
introduced wero :— 

1. That the name ‘All India Home Rule League’ was altered 
to ‘Swarajya Sabha.’ 

2. The object of the Sabha was to secure complete Swaraj 
for India according to the wishes of the Indian People. 

3. The interpretation of the word Swaraj shall not be 
extended beyond Article 1 of the Congress Constitution. 

Strong objection was taken by Messrs. Jinnah, Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and others against the new constitution adopted and 
as a result some 20 members seceded. * 

Gandhi on the fetish of British Connection. 

On October 25th Mr. Gandhi issued his famous letter to the 
seceders from the Swarajya Sabha, to the effect that- his ruling on 
the “Validity of the change of the constitution was strictly correct, and 
that, apart from technical objections, the seceders’ implication that 
the revised constitution was not for British connection was wrong as the 
meaning of Swarajya was confined to the Congress goal. Mr. Gandhi 
explaining his position and appealing to Mr. Jinnah and other 
friends to reconsider their resignations, said that so far as the British 
connection was concerned, the meaning of the word Swaraj was deli¬ 
berately limited by the new constitution so as to keep the Sabha 
strictly loyal to the Congress creed. He said :—“I am not opposed 
to the British connection by itself, but I do not wish to make a 
fetish of it. I will not keep for a single minute under slavery for 
sake of that connection. But I and those who think with me have 
limited our ambition in order that we can carry the Congress with 
us and be thus enabled to remain affiliated to that body. 1 entirely 
dissent from you (Jinnah) that clause 2 permits unconstitutional 
or illegal activities. The words “ unconstitutional and ^illegal ” are 
highly technical terms. Theex-Advocte General of Madras considers 
Non-co-operation to be unconstitutional. You consider it to be 
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perfectly constitutional. The President of the Special Congress gave 
it as his considered ruling that my resolution was not unconstitution* 
al. As not an' indifferent lawyer of 20 years of unbroken practice 
I eonfese it as- difficult for me to conceive an illustration under 
British constitution of unconstitutional activity except it be violence, 
and violence has been specifically eschewed from the Sabha constitu-1 
tion. SimilaTy about the word “ Illegal.” Jurists have difference 
on its interpretation. A Cyclist cycling without a lamp to fetch I j 
doctor acts contrary to law, but does not engage in illegal activity. 
Ho voluntarily pays the fine and thus honours law. To disregard 
tyrannical administrative order may be contrary to law but it is not 
in my opinion illegal activity. - To make strong speeches amounting 
in the opinion of erratic judges to sedition is not illegal activity. la 
placing before you for your consideration these homely illustrations 
my purpose is to show that it is a most dangerous thing for the 
country fighting for its very life, its honour and its religion to tie 
itself down in a knot of indefinable expressions. Surely all public 
bodies will think out for themselves the methods to be adopted for 
winning freedom for the country. 1 personally hate unconstitutiona¬ 
lism and illegalities but refuse to make a fetish of these as I refuse 
to make a fetish of British connection.” 


Mr. Jin»aVs Reply, 

Mr. Jinnah replying to Mr. Gandhi’s letter of October 25th 
says the latter version does not reveal all the facts. He recalls the 
events preceding the Bombay meeting at which the change in the 
constitution of Swaraj Sabha was adopted and again urges that as 
the Executive Council of the All India Home Buie League cannot 
alter the constitution except by three-fourths majority therefore o 
fortiori, general meeting should not be able to do so. With regard 
to the British connection, Mr. Jinnah says he also does not mak< 
a fetish of it, but he maintains that statesmanship, wisdom an< 
commonsense dictate India should attain fullest freedom within th 
H".! sh Common-wealth as an equal, and independent member 
\\ ith regard to the present situation in the country for which Mi 

f?} K L 0t tFle Government, he denies he ever sal' 
that whole of Mr. Gandhi’s No.i-Co-operation programme was pel 

irtVun^and workfc 1 ^ ad * the on) y for Nationalist 
is to unite and work for a programme which is Universally acceptab! 
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The Usher Report 
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The most important subject of popular agitatiou rn October 
was the publication of the Report of Army fn India Committee, 
popularly called the Esher Report. The Committee consisted 1 of two 
of the most dangerous' Civilians—Lord Esher and Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer,—the latter; weft known throughout his career in India 
m the Limit-Governor of "thePanjabi as the implacable enemy of 
India—and of a majority of military mem Long before the Report 
was out there was a lurking suspicion and fear in India that Sir 
Miehaef, foiled in his attempt to crush the awakened Indian spirit 
during his horrible Martial Law regime id the Punjab, was forging 
some other more crushing machinery. The publication of the Report 
realised more than hadf been foared. In effect the Committee 
proposed to- divert the control of the Indian Army from? India to 
Whitehall, and recommended the Indian Army to be used for the 
prosecution' of Imperial War in the Near and Middle East, that is to 
Say, to combat the new anti-capitalistic forces raising their head in 
Persia, Turkisthan-, the Caucasus arid tbe : Mesopotamia. India 
waste be drifted and taxed for the defence,, expansion' and the 
maintenance of the Empire, and the Indian army, instead of being 
maintained for the defence of India, was to be placed under the 
complete disposal of the Imperial General staff in England ; the 
CommanderdmChief fir India was to be a mere nominee of the 
General' staff ; so too his Chief of Staff. The Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy were to have little constitutional control over the 
Commaader-m-Chief. There was to be an interchange of personnel 
between the- British and the Indian army so that in India may be 
imported the traditions, the aim and inspirations of the British-War 
office, and soon- India was to be converted into a more perfect pawn 
in the hands of the Military Jingoes at Home gradually superseding 
the Civil authority m India. Inspite of the huge addition ii» the 
military expenditure' of India the revenues of India were to be at the 
uncontrolled disposal of the soldier from the War office to be disposed 
of i» any costly ventures that the Imperialistic instincts of his 
Chiefs at Home may be pleased to undertake. 

All over India the recommendations of Sir Michael, for it was 
he who dominated the Council and marked every stage of its 
proceedings, were a staggering blow. Even the London Times did 
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not fail to comment severely. The Anglo-Indian papers were, 
however, jubilant, and Sir Michael’s own mouth-piece journal, the 
Morning Post of England, said that Lord Esher and his Colleagues 
‘‘have evidently, worked td make the system Babu : proof as far ahead 
as possible !” ‘ ' '■ s - - - - -■ s- i 

Commenting on the Esher Report the “Times,” took immediate 
exception to the assumptions which appeared to lie behind the report; 
because, for the time being, they violated much of the value it may 
otherwise possess. Referring to the, passage in the report “in future 
we must contemplate the possibility of our armies operating in the 
Middle East based partially on India and partially on home” the 
“Times” says : “We decline to. contemplate this possibility as the 
basis of policy as soon as we are free from our present entangle¬ 
ments. For 100 years India has never been so free fiorp the menace 
of external aggression as she is to-day. The task, of the airoy in 
India is to prevent invasion and maintain internal security 
and unless the Empire: is attacked elsewhere, it is nothing 
more. It should stand armed and vigilant upon, its frontiers 
and its staff officers can amuse themselves as they have done for a 
century past discussing how the army should march forth to meet 
the approaching foe which to-day could only come effectively by rail.” 
Commenting on the report’s proposals to transfer military authority 
to the War Office,the Times considers these extraordinary 
proposals are in the highest degree unconstitutional. They reduce 
the Viceroy, who by statute is the head of the army in India to a 
nonentity: They wipe the Government of India off the slate’alto¬ 
gether; They convert the Commander in Chief into a gramophone. 
This is the negation of constitutional Government. It is entirely 
destructive of the fundamental principle that in military matters 
civil power shall, be supreme. The amazing thing i a that Mr 
Montagu has already seen fit, without consulting Parliament, to 
approve these subversive projects. The Committee cheerfully ignore 
the finanoia 1 aspect of their scheme but we may sum up the realities 
of the financial side in the sentence If India/partly through her 
own sacrifices, has been to a great extent relieved from the danger 
of aggression from without, she is at least entitled to ask that her 
present heavy military expenditure shall not be exceeded. The 
whole of this portion of the report must be very sternlv rW * 
by Parliament and the principle that India shall, L f ar as possibto be 
self-contained as a military unit of the Empire must be restored!” 



The Government Panic 

* • • - • f • • 

Despite all the machinations of the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the vindictive propaganda of the Sydenhum-cim-Yate School in 
England, the Government of India had, profiting by its wretched 
experience*, on the affairs of the Punjab in 1919, so long kept a 
cool head over the non-co-operation agitation.* The Aligarh College 
upheaval, however, brought back its old fit of nervousness. 
Throughly upset by the success with which the campaign of non-co- 
operation was spreading amongst the Colleges, the Government 
hastily issued a resolution on November 6th warning *ihe Country 
of the' evil of the new Gandhi move,' but with O’Dwyer away from 
the spot and none else equally frightful to take his place, Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government felt ob if it had no spine on its back, and as 
a last resort the cry of “rally the moderates” was once more raised. 
Unable to take any remedial initiative, and egged on by correspondence 
from the India Office,' the whole burden of organising the Counter¬ 
movements was thrown ad hoc upon the moderates, signs of whose 
defection were already apparent. Says the tesolution . 

v\-, Govt, of India Resolution on Non-co-operation 

In view of recent events the Governor-General-in-Council con¬ 
siders that it is necessary to make a further declaration of the attitude 
and policy of the Govarnmeut of India towards the non-co-operation 
movement, not only for the guidance/ of Local Governments and 
Administration, hut also for the information of the people of India. 

“At the opening of the autumn session of the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council, His Excellency the Viceroy explained the policy 
which the Government of India have, up to date, followed in this 
matter. Although in their opinion the movement is unconsti¬ 
tutional, iq that it has as its object the paralysis and subversion of 
the existing administration of the country, the Government have 
hibherto refrained from instituting criminal proceedings, or taking 
any other action against those of its promoters, who have advocated 
simultaneously with non-co-operation abstention from violence, and 
they have instructed Local Governments to' take action against those 
persona-only who in furtherance of the movement, have gone beyond 
the limits originally set -by its organisers, and have by speech or 
writing openly incited the public to violence, or have attempted to 
tamper with the loyalty of the army or of the police. In adopting 
this policy the Government have been influenced by several 
considerations. . - , 
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In the.first place they have been reluctant to interfere with the 
liberty of speech and the freedom of the Press, at a tiipe-when India 
is on the threshold of •% great Advance- • towards the realisation 
of the principle of _ self-government'. within the Empire, when indeed 
the first ^ejections are- already in sight. In recognition of that 
advance, and in pursuance of the spirit of King-Emperor’s Proclama-i 
tion of j)pcembec last,; they extended his Majesty's clemency to many 
hundreds of political offenders who were then in custody, and they 
^eloasetf from the restrictions' of the -Press. Act, numerous papers 
which were formerly held to security. Although these concessions 
have in many cases failed to. evoke any response or recognition, the 
Government are loth to reimpose restrictions which have so lately 
been relaxed, .. < ,, •„,■ ' . ^ 

“In the second place the Government are at all times reluctant 
to embark on a campaign against? individuals, some of whom may be 
^ctpated by honest if misguided motives. This consideration is 
re-enforced by the knowledge that the form, of prosecution under 
the ordinary criminal law* would be likely to ,give those against 
whom it might be; directed, the opportunity of posing as martyrs, and 
might also, by evpking . false sympathy,,, swell the .number of 
adherents to a causa which has iq itself no intrinsic merit to 
commend it to publio acceptance. , . ! 

The third' and chief consideration, however,’which has influ¬ 
enced the Government of India, is their trust in the commonsense 
of India, them belief that the sanity of the classes and the masses 
alike would reject non-co-operation as a visionary and chimerical 
scheme, whioh, if i successful, could, only result in widespread dis¬ 
order, political ehaos, and the ruin of all those who have any real 
stake in the country.' The appeal of non-co-operation is to pre¬ 
judice and ignorance, and its creed is devoid of any constructive 
genius. India-hat had bitter experience of the fruits of its fore¬ 
runner the • Satyagraha cult and the Goverimr-General-jn-Council 
hopes., that with that lamentable warning before 


still 
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hoped, will attend her advance tinder the Reforms Scheme, her 
inateriai prosperity and her political progress are all to be sacrificed 
to the irresponsible caprice of a few misguided men, : ' 

^ ‘‘The confidence of the Government in the good sense of India 
has already - been in a great measure justified by the unanimity of 
her> best minds': in ; their condemnation of the' non-cO-operatiort 
movement, for almost all the weighty body of educated opinion 
has rejected this new doctrine as one that is fraught with the most 
mischievous potentialities^ for India." ! But having failed'to secure 
4 favourable verdict from Educated India, the leaders of the move¬ 
ment-have now been driven to increase the violence of their appeal 
:o the masses and to endeavour to enlist under the banner of non- 
50-operation 1 the sympathy and assistance of immature Schoolboys 
wd college students. - ‘ <> 1 '■ * ! 

“Herein lie two great dangers for India, which have compelled 
ihe Government to place i the issue plainly before the country in 
-he hope that its most enlightened and stable elements may clearly 
recognise the. necessity of a vigorous and united action to prevent 
iny further extension of the mischief. Of these two latest develop¬ 
ments the most immoral is undoubtedly the mischievous attack Which 
has been made on the youth of the country, who are to be sacrificed 
to the exigencies of a political campaign. It matters not to the 
leaders of the movement- if the foundations of home life are sapped 
and children set against their parents and teachers, provided their 
own ends are attained and the success of their campaign assured, 

- ‘ The appeal to the illiterate and the ignorant is also fraught 
with' very grave danger. It has already resulted in at least one 
deplorable orime, andi it is certain that the restless activity of the 
Readers who wander from one city to another stirriDg up excitement, 
amongst the masses by inflammatory speeches and by the reiteration 
lof false statements,- despite constant contradiction, may at any 
moment result iii a serious outbreak of disorder. ‘ 

L ' '■ The best weapon to combat both dangers lies in the practical 
elp and sympathy of the sober-minded and moderate men, and 
-the Government therefore calls on all who have the good of India 
at heart to organise themselves and take concerted measures to 
■assist - the cause of law and order by active opposition to the niove- 
iment, by the exercise of their influence over the minds of the 
,ignorant and the immature, and by public exposure and denuncia¬ 
tion > of the evil of non-co-operation, : and Of the anarchy to which 
< it must inevitably lead. ■ > ■ 

? ' '“The Government appreciate the action which has already been 
'taken in this direction by men of liberal opinion and moderate mind 
throughout India, and they congratulate the country, more patti- 
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cularly oa the; manifestations of public displeasure which havd 
occurred in regard to the mischievous attack on education. Tbe| 
opposition which has ; been offered tathis phase of the movement 
by the . Trustees of the M. A. (X College at Aligarh, by many other 
school authorities,, by the great majority of teachers and parents 
and also by large sections of the student community itself, ia indee< 
a most hopeful feature in the situations 

i “The Government realise that it is to the enlightened publi 
opinion they must chiefly trust for a dissipation of the danger tba i 
now envelops India as it is on,that same public opinion that India’i 
political: future * must depend. It is in this trust that the;’ 
have refrained, !*» .the past, so.far as is consistent with the publi! 
safety,, from, repressive action, for they consider that such actioi i 
should only be employed in the last resort,, when indeed failur i 
to adopt it would be a criminal betrayal of the people.. ' 

“How- long, with due ; regard to< their ultimate responsibility 
for the public safety, the Government will be able to maintain tba > 
policy will depend largely on the success which attends the effort i 
of the moderate citizens to check the extension of the movemen > 
and keep its dangers within bounds.” 

* . Lord Chelmsford on Tour 

Lord Chelmsford-was at this time out on' tour, and whereve 1 
he went, the red-rag of non-co-operation not only haunted him lik 
Blanchoe’s ghost but he was actually refused the formal addressei 
ordinarily ; presented by local bodies on such occasions. A notabl 
instance of this was what happened in Assam, where the Vicero; 
was on tour early in November last. The rate payers' association ther 
refused to present an address of welcome. Even.the leading European 
planter Mr. Cresswell organised a protest the result of which was 
that Silchar refused to welcome His Excellency. * “ The Viceroy h 
as much unpopular with the European as with, the Indians,” Mr, 
Cresswell is reported to have said. At Sylpet the officials with tbp 
help of some of the titled gentry, of the place nt last managed ti 
bold a meeting for presenting an. address to the Viceroy but His Ex¬ 
cellency’s reply on the burning topics of the day exasperated local 
feeling. He urged the Moslems^ when Moslems all over India wer« 
wailing over their sacred Khilafat, “ to bear with patience and 
resignation the present misfortune of your Turkish co-religionists 
strong in the belief that a new Turkey will emerge, a pillar of the 
Islamic faith, and bound, as in the past, by ties of Close friendship 
to Great Britain” l And this while the ery all round was that Grea 
Britain waa in shameful breach of her pledges breaking up Turke: 
and grasping her dismembered territories 1 , , 
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1 A few days later Lofd Chelmsford visited Nagpur. The fiasco 
which * attended his reception ah this place was remarkable. The 
District Council of Nagpur, after having surreptitiously passed and 
adopted and addressed at the inspiration of a few officials, had to 
abandon it on the requisition of some of the Nationalist members. 
A wire was sent to Lord Chelmsford intimating the facts and His 
Excellency intimated that he would not like to receive an address 
which was not unanimous. Nothing ever surpassed such a complete 
Viceregal contretemps. 

\ The resolution of the Government of India of the 6th November 
was really a call upon the Moderates.- There Was nothing in it 
tq recommend itself to any othetf section of the community. The 
Moderates’ response, however, came from the few centres of 
Moderate activity but everywhere the reply was the same : “Undo 
the Punjab wrongs, change the angle of vision and no-co-operation 
would fizzle out. Said the Indian Social Reformer of Sir Narayan 
Chftndvarkar, Bombay :— 

I ,The Government of India say that how far they will persevere 
iij their present wise policy will depend on the success which attends 
the efforts of those who are opposed to Non-co-operation. In other 
words, if these succeed, Government will adhere to their present 
policy. If they do not, they will resort to their old methods of 
repression, notwithstanding that they have been ghastly failures as 
means of promoting peace and good will, If the anti-Non-Co- 
operationists succeed, we do not see that any forbearance will be 
required of Government. Non-Co-operation will, for the time being 
have failed, and no question of taking action against Non-Co- 
operationists can arise. If, on the other hand, the efforts of sober 
and responsible leaders against Non-Co-operation fail, Government 
evidently mean to revive repression. As every-body will then be 
more or less a Non-Co-operationist, it will be even more unwise to 
embark then on a policy of repression than it is now. It is the 
duty and the interest of .Government, therefore, to do all they can to 
enable the anti-Non-Co-operationists to succeed quickly and 
completely. - They can do this by announcing immediately their 
intention to get all repressive Acts repealed ; by admitting that 
they had been grievously misled in regard to the Punjab by Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and visiting with severe punishment every 
officer, high or low, responsible for the martial law excesses ; arid 
by so amending the Government of India Act as to indicate unmis¬ 
takably that the bureaucratic regime is dead and buried, and that 
it is the firm resolve of the British Government to expedite the 
attainment of full responsible Government by India in all ways, as 
an earnest, whereof a preponderant proportion of all services should 
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immediately Indianised, If Government do not in some such Btri t* 
ing ways give irrefragable proof of their determination to turn ovjr 
a new leaf iu Indian administration, Non-Co-Operation is bound :o 
rear its head under more scientific and less disinterested leadership 
at no distant date. The Liberals brought up on the strong meat of 
English history can not support a foreign Government which means 
to perpetuate itself as a foreign Government. Englishmen will dot 
forget that they fought to retain their own bad King, John, in pre¬ 
ference to the more enlightended French invader. Self-respectihg 
English-educated Indians can only support the British connection! if 
and so far as that rule gives proof of its determination and anxiety 
to shed everything in it which restricts the free play of Inditm 
national aspirations and to promote with all its resources the 
interests of this country within and without the British Empire. | 
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Memorial 

To the Prime Minister. 

." f ‘ t. ■ ' ‘ ' • • •* 

c Tlie first Memorial on behalf of Moslem subjects of His 
Majesty to the Prime Minister regarding the dismemberment of 
Turkey and the Caliphate was made in Jan. 1st 1919 (see Register 
1^20, p. 241 and also for Moslem feeling in India about this time). 

■ On December 12, 1919 a second and more influential memorial 
was sent to the Premier, as by this time Moslems were greatly 
alarmed by the inconsiderate, grasping and puntive attitude taken by 
the British and Allied Governments in the matter of dictating Peace 
■ terms to Turkey. The following is the text of the second Memorial. 

' ■■■• •' Decbmier '12, 1919. 

.. To the flight honourable , r _ . 

j ... The Prime Minister. * 

Sir, . ■ 

1. In view of the ferment and general unrest prevailing among the Muslim 
nations all over the world, we, the undersigned British and British-Indian subjects 
of His Majesty, fuel it our duty to urge respectfully on His Majesty’s Government 
the imperative necessity of a policy towards Turkey that would lead to appease¬ 
ment. This ferment, whieh in some parts has taken a violent form of e.vpres- 
S'on, is mainly dire to the universal apprehension that it is proposed to further 
dismember the Turkish Empire and to Completely destroy the free life and politi- 
cal power of the few remaining Muslim States. • 

2. Although we are not afraid at present of any untoward consequences, 

tw - 6 11 ve co *ivinccd that the perp.-tuation of the existing bitterness among our 
Muslim fellow-subjectB in India would seriously retard the peaceful progress and 
development of the country. And it is foT this reason that the efforts of the 
Indian Muhammadans to urge upon His Majesty’s Government the fuliilment, 
hlI > of youy memorable pledge (of Jan, 1918) have met with so much sympathy 
among the Hindu community. . 

J. The three causes with have primarily created the apprehension and 
ferment referred to in the preceding paragraph are, firstly, the belief that in 
violation of the pletlgeS which secured the adhesion of Islamic peoples to the 
Allies in the world-war, it is proposed to sever from Turkey provinces and districts 
preponderantly inhabited by the Turkish people ; secondly, that it is intended to 
impose a suzerainty (by whatever name it may be called) over the Turkish, ove- 
™gn which would fundamentally affect his status and prestige as the religious 
and spiritual head of the largest portion of the Islamic world ; and thirdly that it 
is dehignetl, ag is suggested in tbe Press, to retain the protectorate of the .acred 
pities of Islam in non-Muslim hands, which would be in absolute conflict with 
the religious lawB of the Muslims. ■ 

. 19 
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4. In out opinion, it is prefectly possible foi His Majesty’s Government to 
meet on all these points the wishes, and to remove the apprehensions, of the Kin r’s 
Muslim subjects, and thus bring about appeasement and create afresh the Id 
steadfastness without detracting in smallest degree from its power, prestige, or 
authority, or militating against the main objects of the Allies. 

6. With regard to the first ground of complaint, we b.’g to make the follow¬ 
ing remarks :—Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are proposed to be detached 
from the Turkish Empire on the -ground that they are, preponderantly inhabited 
by non-Tnrkish Muslims intermixed with other eominunities. This expropria¬ 
tion is proposed with the avowed object of giving the people of those provinces 
autonomous Governments of their own choosing. The same principle has been 
applied to Hijaz, and,the Sherif of Mecca has been made the Kingj of that parti of 
Arabia \ybicl\ acknowledged allegiance to the Turkish State, ■ ,] |; 

G. Tint no,nr of these considerations apply to Asia Minor {Tnrfc'y.proper), 
extending from the ‘JCge&rt Sea to the tontines of Persian Kurdistan, or to Tbr^ec 
(the Vilayet of Adrianopl?), or to Constantinople. The question under vef. reUce 
has, it is-respectfully .submitted, been confused by fallacious arguments and still 
more fallacious figures, r An impartial inquiry by an Allied Commission would 
incontestably prove the ■ correctness of our assertions, which are based on flic 
official statistics for > tire year 1 >11)14', anterior - to tlie war and long before there 
could be any reason to manufacture or. manipulate figuresj In that year die 
population-of Constantinople,,. Leaving out odd numbers, stood,.- according,to 
nationality and faith, as follows 

, ( t -Muslims, 560,000 ; Greeks, 205,000; Armen : ans, 82,000. 

We believe no appreciable variation has taken place since. 

In the Vilayet of Adrianople the population stood as follows :— ! 

Muslims, 560,000, Greek?, 224,-000; Armenians, 10,000. 

In the Sandjak of the Dardanelles :— 

Musl ! ms, 140,000; Greeks, 8,000; Armenians, 2,000. 

Asia Minor, speaking subject to correction, consists of 20 Vilayets of width 
Smyrna or Aidin, with -the port of Smyrna on the d*)gean,is the most importaflt. 

In this Vilayet the population numbered ns follows { 

' • • ' Muslims, 1,240,000 ; Greeks, 200,000; Armenians, 20,000. j,' 

Wo have learnt with horror from credible sources that since the Grefrk 
invasion ivarly 10,000 Muslims have been killed, large numbers are missing, aud 
over 100,000 are homeless refugees. i 

7. In the face of the above facts we can hardly bring Ourselves to believe 

that His Majesty’s Government or the Supreme Council would be disposed to 
tear any part of these territories away from the Turkish nation, to whom th*y 
belong, not merely by ties of race and religion but also from the fact that Mus¬ 
lims form the preponderant- element in the population. Even in the Eastern 
Districts the unifying effects of a common faith, common ideals, and common 
religious traditions have produced between Muslims of different stocks a soli¬ 
darity the strength of which it would be rash to underestimate. I- 

8. Wc beg respectfully to submit that the attempt fo sever these districts 

from Turkey would conflict with all the basic principles On which the Allies and 
Associated Powers Lave rested the righteousness of their cause, and it would lye ; 
an outrage on humanity aud every principle of Justice. The utmost the minority j 
is entitled to ask is equal treatment and equal rights and protection against, 
injustice and wrong, and that object, in our opinion, can be more fully assuved 
by other and wiser methods. A violent disruption of the existing status, or the 
forcible expatriation of the vast majority of Muslims, would inevitably lead to 
trouble, the end of which cannot be foreseen, and would intensify the present 
f-wment and keep it alive for generations, .. , 
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9. With regard to the idea of imposing a “mandate” on Turkey, in plainer 
words, placing her undar the suzerainty of some foreign Power, ■ the signatories 
to this memorial consider that it would be a deliberate and gratuitous insult to 
Muslim religious feeling, the result of which would be disastrously mischievous 
to the interests of our Empire, as it would permanently alienate from us 
our Muslim fellow-subjects. The object in view, in our opinion, can 'be fully 
obtained by adopting a magnanimous policy towards Turkey. If the policy 
towards her on the present occasion is magnanimous and untinged by any 
suspicion of vindictiveness, we believe that Turkey would renew her application 
for the services of competent Englishmen, which England refused before in 
deference to the wishes of the late Czar’s Government.- The influence of the 
British Ambassador in Constantinople, combined with that of European and 
American specialists, whose services we believe would, after a just and equitable 
peace, be freely invoked by the Turkish Government in the work of resuscitation 
and the reorganisation of their country, would be a sure guarantee for peaceful 
consolidation. 

10. Regarding Mecca and MedmaPwe consider that it would be most 

unwise and highly detrimental to the-interests of ouv world-wide Empire to 
claim or to exercise, 1 directly; or indirectly, a protectorate over them. We 
venture to suggest that, while the administration of these Sacred Cities might 
be left in the charge of the autonomous Government of Hijaz, in order to 
legitimise the'position of its ruler in the eyes of the vast Sunni population of 
the world, he should receive, as the representative of tbeiT spiritual head, bis 
investiture from the Caliph-Sultan. ' 1 

11. Finally, we desire to express our conviction that in view of the fact 
that England holds in her hand the destinies of vast millions of people in 
Asia, and, since the war ended, has taken charge of many more millions, it 
behoves her not to overlook the dangers that threaten and have always 
threatened her; dominaucy from' the North. Whether- Russ'a and the great 
territories she claims in Asia are Bolshevist or Czarist, we consider that the 
danger will always be the same. We believe that the existence of a strong 
Turkey would form a barrier against this ever-present danger, the value of 
which it would be the greatest mistake to overlook. 

' • ■ • ' ' ' ’ We have the honour to be, Sir, 

'' * " ' , . , Your most obedient servant, 

The Right Honourable, The Earl of Abingdon. 

His Highness The AgaKban, g.c.s.i., 

Ihe Right Honourable Lord Ampthill, G.C s.f.,' G.C.I.E., 

The Right Honourable Syed Ameer Ali p.c„C.I.e., 

A. S. M. Anik, Esq., ' 

Sir Mancherjee M. Bhovnagree, K.G.I.E. , • - 

; Lieut-Colonel E. J. Bridges. 

Captain E*. N. Bennett* J. P., 

Th e Honourable G. M, Bhurgari. 

L.. N. Bahl, Esq,, Oxford. • 

>• B a dy Evelyn Cobbold, 

, John d. Cobbold, Esq., F„ 

Major-General J. B. B. Dickson. C.B.,c.M.G., 

Captain C. F. Dixon-Johnson, • 

Colonel W. Bromley Davenport, J.P., D.L., D.S.O., 

Jamnadas Dawarkadas, Esq., 

Admiral The Honourable Sir Edmund R. Fremantle, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, K.c.V.o., C.M.G., P.S.O., 

Captain E. H. Griffin, d,s,o„ 
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Jafiui'blioy Gulamliuseiu, Esq., - 1 Julian A. B. Palmer, Esq., 

Jluhammadbhoy Gulamhussam, Esq., GeoTge-Palmer, Esq., i 
The Honourable Mr* Yacoob Hussain. Mamaduke Picktliall, Esq., 
Sheikh Abdul Hammid (opBialkot) Esq., ^ K. V. Reynold, Esq., - 
John J. Hogg, Esqi, o.b.k., ' ' .GoTdon Roy, Esq., ■' ' 

•Sir J. G. Harbottile, Millburn, ' V . 1 - A. IV. Stanton, Esq., 1 ' ' | 

T. W. Harries, Esq., >■ i ■-* : H, Seppings Wrigdt, Esq. 

The Right Honourable Lord Parmoor, p.C., Moulvi Sadruddin, 

M. H. Ispahani, Esq. * CaptainE.F.H.Smitlv 

Lieut. Colonel D. O..Pkillott, M.A., rb.D., K. P. Kotwal, Esq. 

The Honourable Philip C. T. Ritchie, ‘ Percy Stephens, Esq., j.P„- 
Hr. D. N. Kalyanwala, M. u. c. s. 0, Suntharalingam, Esq., 

W. O’Sullivan Moloiiy, Esq., • ■ _ Rev. McDougoll, Esq., 

Sir Theodove Morison, k.c.i.k;, ' Nanak Chand, Esq., •' 

Abdul Hamid, Esq., * ;< M. H. Kklwai, Esq., • M. Seth, Esq.,' 


The Khilafat Deputations 

In India the Khilafat agitation suddenly leaped into the foref 
front by the release of the famous Ali Brothers ft orn unexplained 
internment for the last four years late in December 19.19. For the 
next few months politics in India was the politics of Messrs 
Mahomed Ali and Saukat Ali, and the Khilafat question in their hands 
began gradually to replace the Punjab agitatioD. In the all-India 
Khilafat Conference held at Amritsar a resolution had been passed 
to send a deputation to the Viceroy. ; Accordingly an influential ana j 
representative deputation of Mussalmans and Hindus representing j 
the Khilafat Conference waited upon the .Viceroy on January. 19j 
1920 and presented the following address which was read by Mr. M. Aj 
Ansari of Delhi. The signatories were H. M. Hakim Ajmal Kbanj 
Sudul Munshi, Shaukat Ali Khan, Mr. Mahomed Ali Khan, Mr. Syed 
Husain, Main Mohammad Chhotani, Maulana Abdul Bari, Abdul 
Hassen, K. B. Maulana Wilazcd Hassain,. Maulana Abdul Majir of 
Burdwan, Maulana Abdul Azad of Calcutta, Syed Suleman Nadwi| 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani, Syed Zahar Ahmed, Secretary, All-India 
Moslem League ; Dr. Gasfuddin Kitchlew, Mr. Mumtaz Hussain] 
Barrister, Lucknow ; Maulvi Mohammed Ali Qadirni, Maulvi Xama 
Ullah Saheb of Amritsar, Mr. Ghulam Mohizddin of Qasur, Agra^ 
Mohammad Saffar of Sialkot, Maulana Mobam-mad Fagir of Allahabad,' 
Hakim Mohammad Musa Khan Sherwani of Aligarh, Maulana Kifazt 
Saheb of Delhi, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy of Bombay, Pandit 
Eambhojdutta Choudry, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Shwami Shradhanand, 
the Hon. PanditM. M. Malivya, the Hon. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Syed 
Hasan Imam, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Raja of Mahmudabad, Aga Hasan 
Saheb Muj Sahib, Raja of Jahangirabad, the Hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq of 
Calcutta, the Hon. Syed Raza Ali of Allahabad, and others. 
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^Khiiafat Deputation to Viceroy. 11 , , 

“To IBs Excellency the lif, Hon, Baron Chelmsford P, C., G.M.8.I., 
G.C.M.G ,, G.M.I.E.; Viceroy and Governor^-General of India, 

■ ~ H - * f * • r 1 ' 

f May it please'your Excellency,— We, the members of the Khiiafat 
deputation, authorised in this behalf by the Khiiafat Conference, 
at the very important session' recently held at Amritsar, beg to 
approach your Excellency with a view to enlist the sympathy and secure 
the fullest assistance of your Excellency’s Government in a matter 
of vital importance in which we are confident neither the one nor 
the other will be withheld. The Khiiafat Conference has more than 
once resolved that a deputation should proceed at an early date to 
England and lay before His Majesty the King Emperor and his 
Ministers a full' and cleat statement of the obligations imposed on 
every Muslim by his faith and of the united wishes cherished by 
Indian Musalmans regarding 'the Khiiafat and cognate questions, 
such as those relating to Muslim control over every poition of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab, Khalifa’s wardenship 1 of the Holy Places, and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Such a desire would have been 
both natural-and laudable at any time, but in view of the grave 
situation that exists to-day and is fast developing into an unmistak¬ 
able menace, it. has acquired an urgency and an insistence that have 
compelled-us to give respectful expression to it with your Excellency’s 
permission through the agency of such a representative deputation 
as ours. After a protracted war in which almost the entire civilised 
world ..was engaged ■ on one side or the other, in which each nation 
vied with its neighbours in pouring out its blood and treasures on 
the most lavish scale in order to secure victory, and of which the 
ravages ’arid horrors’ have been without' precedent, it was natural 
that even those indirectly yet powerfully affected thereby should 
experience extreme war-weariness at its close and feel intense abhor¬ 
rence of the ancient 1 method of settling the vital affairs of mankind 
through the arbitrament of the sword. Nor was it less natural that 
the world should cry. with one voice for a lasting peace to be con¬ 
cluded with the Utmost rapidity, and yet, although more than a year 
has elapsed since the conclusion of the armistice and more than six 
months have passed since the treaty of Peace was signed by Germany, 
peace seems almost as far as ever from resuming its sway over 
mankind and our own continent of Asia is not without reason appre¬ 
hensive -of grave developments of which no one can pretend to fore¬ 
see the final ■ end.* The world seems once more to be approaching a 
grave crisis and although it is not possible to speak with any degree 
of certainty of the regions and the races likely to be affected by the 
storm that is obviously brewing* it requires no great perspicacity to 
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foretell that when it comes to burst the Muslim world will not be 
left unaffected. *We may suggest without disrespect that it is of 
paramount importance at 9uch a juncture that the authorities at 
the centre of this composite Empire should be fully alive 1 to all 1 that 
transpires in the remotest corners of His Majesty’s .world-wide 
Dominions, and the, least that we may reasonably expect from the 
statesmen, of the Empire : is .that in concluding any settlement to 
which they attach any degree of finality,, they should take into, the 
fullest consideration the most binding religious obligations and the 
most highly cherished sentiments of ,70 millions of Indian Musaimans 
and the no less ardent sympathies of 250 millions of .their compat¬ 
riots. .For one reason pr another sufficiently forcible expression had 
not been given to these sentiments and sympathies durjng the war, and 
we regret .more than we-can tell that even religious .obligation^ to 
which we have referred, were not set fforth with that degree! of 
clearness and emphasis thafcis ..essential for the purpose of i com¬ 
municating the’'religious cjoctrincs. of one set of, people .to. the ruling 
classes of another $ alien, faith,, j,, v .. . ‘,r. - c „ - x 

’■ ; ' 1 ' Dangers and, Blunders ahead , ( ’ ,, , 

: -‘This is. neither the time nor the* place to enter into any lengthy 
,discussion of the .reasons that swayed the Mussulmans of India, nor 
into any suoh; exposition of., the doctrines' that they hold to' be 
absolutely essential for ;tbeir salvation*.i It suffices to say that since 
the armistice was concluded more , than a year ago- they- have not 
spared tbemselyes in the task..of a clear exposition of these essential 
doctrines of their faith, and they are not unmindful of the fact which 
is becoming clearer -every day that your Excellency’s Government, 
various Local Governments,, and those Englishmen .who had held 
responsible offices in India before their retirement, have gradually 
come to realize and appreciate in a daily increasing measure the deep 
concern of the Musaimans of India and of their compatriots in the 
settlement to be concluded with the Ottoman* Khilafat. Realizing 
at the same time their own responsibility Sot the peace and good 
governance of, India and tranquillity on her borders, Your Excellency’s 
Government and the Right Hon. the Secretary of State have, we 
may thankfully acknowledge, made representations to His Majesty’s 
Government, but that Government is obviously so far removed from 
us both in point of distance arid political and religious surroundings, 
that neither our own voice nor the representations of this-Govern¬ 
ment have apparently affected the opinions, view point* and pre¬ 
conceived ideas of His Majesty’s Ministers to an appreciable degree, 
and a number of ministerial utterances can be cited to prove, it 
proof was necessary, that they are inclined to insist orc a settlement 
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of Buch world-wide interest and importance as if it was solely, or at 
,any rate mainly, the concern, of the -small section . of His Majesty’s 
subjects of British birth and Christian, faith., From the rest they 
seem to expect impassive acquiescence, if not willing submission, to 
(the dictates .of their, narrowly .conceivedand far from imperial 
.statesmanship. Need we say that such an estimate of the situation 
that a sectional and sectarian settlement, will create, will prove 
? disastrously' incorrect. Deeply , apprehensive as we are of the 

calamitous, consequences ,pf such an estimate. and still more deeply 
; anxious to prevent, them while we can, we; have been driven to the 
< conclusion that one final effort roust be niado to give timely -warning 
* to the imperial authorities ,of the dangers we so clearly foresee, and 
respectfully, |entreat them. to avoid the, evjl, consequences,of,a settle¬ 
ment sought to be forced on the Musalmans of the world contrary to 
the clearest commandments ,of their creed and the united wishes of 
so large a portion of humanity, lie cent experience as well as the 
inherent difficulties of, discussing such grave matters over the wires 
at .the distance of seven thousand miles of land and sea have forced 
us to resolve that with your Excellency’s assistance a deputation of 
ours should proceed.at the earliest, possible opportunity to England 
and place directly, our.,humble., but .frank submissions before His 
Majesty and bis Ministers, and since we have been repeatedly asked 
to remember that in arranging such a settlement Great Britain, 
whatever her position among, her. Allies 1 and associates, could not 
leave their interests and wishes out of consideration, we trust 
that our deputation wfll be. enabled to explain to the Allied and 
associated Nations and their Governments the nature and binding 
force of. Islamic obligations, and the true character and scope of 
Muslim aspirations. .. We need , not repeat here-- the clear conditions 
of future peace as set forth by the President of the United States of 
America on the basis of i which the Khilafat concluded the armistice, 
nor the unmistakable pledges of, the British Premier regarding 
Constantinople* 1'hraoe and the homelands of the Turks. VI e 
respectfully submit that no prospective .territorial or political gains, 
whether real or only imagined, rcan compensate Great Britain or 
her Allies and associates for the loss of moral credit if their pledged 
word is left unredeemed, and the ingenious interpretations suggested 
now as an afterthought by irresponsible persons will in no way prove 
helpful to the responsible authorities. The shock of this blow 
to the moral prestige *of the Empire will be felt all the more 
severely iu consequence of the sad disillusionment-with regard to 
the pledges of His Majesty’s Government proclaimed by your 
Excellency’s predecessor at the commencement of the war with 
Turkey. _ . ... .; * . 
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< , , > • r Breach of Pledges. • 

. ' • “But it is not because the Musalmans of India take their stand 
On British and Allied pledges, any more than they expect that a 
settlement' 1 with such extended and intricate ramifications can be 
governed - by their own interests ' and sentiments alone, that 
they are so deeply agitated to-day when they apprehend a breach of 
these solemn pledges and an almost complete disregard of these 
universally cherished sentiments. The Musalmans of India will 
entirely fail in their purpose if they cannot make it clear to those 
who have made themselves responsible for preserving to them their 
religious freedom in its entirety that their deepest concern to-day 
is that a settlement of the Khilafat and cognate questions is apparent¬ 
ly being outlined by - his Majesty’s Government and their Allies 
which no Musulman can accept or acquiesce in without jeopardising 
eternal slavatiom This i& the one governing consideration on which 
attention must be focussed and so intense is it that even if the Otto¬ 
man Turks could be made to acquiesce in such a settlement it would 
remain 1 as 1 unacceptable as ever to every believing Musalman. The 
preservation of the IChilafat as a temporal no less than a spiritual 
institution’ is not so much a part of their faith as the very .essence 
thereof, and no analogies from other creedB that tolerate the lacera¬ 
ting and devitalizing distinction between things spiritual and things 
temporal, between the Church and the State, can serve any purpose 
save that of clouding and befogging the clearest of issues,' Tempo¬ 
ral power is of the very essence of the institution of the Khilafat, 
and Musalmans can never agree to any change in its character or to 
the dismemberment of its Empire, : The no less important question 
of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, over no portion of Which can any kind 1 of non- 
Muslim control be tolerated, is equally clearly not one of Muslim 
sentiment but of Islamic faith: Similarly 'Islam also declares and 
defines the sanctity of the holy places of Islam and places this and 
similar matters beyond, the uninformed interpretation of people of 
alien faiths. Musalmans insist and with perfect reason that the Khalifa 
alone shall be the warden of the holy places.. As regards the inte¬ 
grity of the Khalifa’s dominions we are painfully'aware that some 
sections of the Musalmans of Arabia have in clear defiance of the 
laws of Islam stood out from the solid mass of the rest of the Muslim 
world. But instead of this being any argument against the latter it 
furnishes it with one more compelling reason for proclaiming the 
truth and in accordance with the divine declaration that all Musal¬ 
mans are brothers, to one another, and the divine injunction to make 
peace between brother Indian Musalmans must seek to remove 
existirig misunderstanding and eliminate every cause of friction tha‘ 
may tend to separate Arab from Ajam, and Turk from Tajik, Am 
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jit is the logical consequence of Islamic brotherhood that alI.Musal- 
;mans should share the sorrows and sufferings of their brothers in 
every corner of the world and should see to it that principles of such 
'Universal application as that of self-determination’ should be applied 
to the Muslim no less than ‘to the j Christian,' and to the Asiatic no 
less than to the European. It is true that a great part of Europe and 
Christendom charges the Ottoman Turks with religious injustice and 
political ineptitude, but it is permissible tfc argue that' those who do 
so are neither free from oldrstahding prejudices :nor from a bitterness 
of later growth,’ and. ’wo are confident that 'the' verdict of history 
Would be pronbunced in due course' with full .regard for the difficult 
position in which the Ottoman Turks have stood for centuries and that 
it would 'vindicate-alike the basic toleration of Islam and the essen¬ 
tial humanity of the ■ Turk. > The loyalty of Indian Musalmans no 
loss than that of other communities 1 of India to their Sovereign has 
been an abiding asset acknowledged as well as proclaimed through¬ 
out the history of British rule in India.' It is also admitted that it 
depends and is mainly based on the preservation of their religions 
freedom ih its entirety/ If it- has not. been necessary to remind 
Government'of this aspect! of Muslim loyalty, and in fact of the 
loyalty, oh every Indian’ community, it is because we thankfully 
acknowledge ’thab-iuntil lately no question had arisen in which it 
appeared likely® to be forgotten or ignored now that the. policy of 
the Allied and- associated Powers and the dictates of Islam seem to run 
counter to each other. We respectfully submit that justice and expedi¬ 
ency alike demand that what is unalterable by* human hand and 
has never been so altered throughout the thirteen centuries of Islam 
shall remain unaltered, and’ what is susceptible to change and is 
essentially .changeable with every, change in circumstances and 
surroundings should, when necessary, change. Even the most cherished 
Muslim sentiment may., be sacrificed, in subservience to imperial 
demands, though we. humbly . submit that true imperialism should 
give proportionate consideration r to the, wishes and sentiments of 
the Empire, but the requirements ,of Islamic law are so definite and 
of such a binding nature that they cannot be reduced by a hairs 
fcroadth to suit the desires of Allied and associated Powers any moro 
than they can be enlarged to further the mundane aihbitions of Musal- 
niana themselves., These are the limits set by Allah and none shall 
transgress them, but while the Musalmans take their stand firmly on 
their creedal obligations, they respectfully submit that true imperial 
interests point to the same path as Islamic commandments. 

The war may be over but peace is still distant and doubtful, and 
we shall beseech the Imperial authorities not to under-rate the worth 
and value pf Islamic friendship and loyalty. A settlement unacceptable 
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alike to Muslims and Indians, now happily reunited and standing 
shoulder to shoulder, will bring no peace because it will bring no sense 
o£ justice and no contentment. No Musalman who hopes and prays 
for salvation would thenceforward know any rest and he cduld only 
aspire to salvation by following the dictates of Islam, * however the! 
consequences may be. But if on the contrary the heart of India is won 
by a generous recognition of her fitness for managing her own affairs 
as a member of the British Commonwealth, and the Muslim! world is 
reconciled by a just appreciation of Islamic responsibilities and obli¬ 
gations, Muslim sentiments of half the world would be at the 
back of Great Britain and no power in the world could dare to deny 
to her the rights that are.hers and her Empire’s, The menace that 
now looms so large would then shrink into nothingness without a 
Mow being struck in wrath or a drop of .human blood being shed in 
vain, warfare. The world would then be truly safe not-only for 
democracy but for God and the truth, and it is in this spirit that 
we desire to send our mission with Your Excellency's assistance to 
Great Britain and the Allied and Associated countries. We also feel 
confident that once the success of our mission is assured it would 
set itself with equal zeal to re-assure the Muslim world and reconcile 
those who have parted, may -be in anger, may be in sorrow, but in 
any case through misunderstanding of their common interests which 
everyone anxious to promote the peace of the world should endea 
vour to remove. May it be given through the grace of Merciful 
Providence to us and to your Excellency’s Government to accomplish 
this humane and sacred purpose.” 

The Viceroy’s Reply. 

In reply the Viceroy made a long speech, in the course of which 
he said that the deputation had given him an opportunity of express¬ 
ing the views of his Government regarding the Khilafat. He first 
assured them that no efforts had been spared, no stone left unturned, 
to place before the Allied Council the plea of the Indian Muslims on 
the Turkish peace treaty, by the representatives of India to the Peace 
Council, viz,, the Maharaja Bikaner, Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu^ 
As regards the confidential communications between him and the 
Secretary of State, he said — 

“From the naturo of the case I cannot disclose iq any detail 
the communications which have passed between us, and the 
representations which have been made by us, but I will endeavour 
to take you into my confidence and explain, so far as I am able, what 
action has been taken by - the Secretary of State and my own 
Government to place your case before the Peace Conference. Shortly 
after the Armistice, I represented to the Secretary of Stale that feel- 
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fug in India was much disturbed over the question of the Turkish 
i>eace terms and particularly with Regard to the Holy Places in the 
Hedjad and the future of Constantinople^and steps were taken to 
ensure that the views of Muslim India should be fully placed before 
the Conference by the representatives of India. The Indian Dele¬ 
gation, as you know,* was composed of the Secretary of State, the 
Maharaja of Bikanii? and Lord Sinha, and I can assure you that they 
pressed the case for the favourable treatment of Turkey with an 
earnestness o'f purpose and force of argument which could not be 
Surpassed.' ■■ They had .before them the memorial dated ■ the 1st 
January 1919 (Se&Register 1920 p: 241) which was signed by pro¬ 
minent Mahomedan residents in Europe including among others His 
Highness the Aga Khan, the Hon. Mr.- Ameer Ali, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, 
fand Mr.. Yusuf All, -and they -made full use of all arguments which 
were adduced by these distinguished gentlemen for the lenient treat¬ 
ment of Turkey and the consideration of the' sentiments of. Indian 
Muslims. I venture to think; gentlemen, that there is no relevant 
argument on ; behalf * of Turkey which was not fully utilised by the 
Indian Delegation. The Delegation received a hearing from«the Peace 
Conference in the middle of May, and as a result of the previous 
representations of my Government and the efforts of the Secretary of 
State, it was accompanied on the occasion by three prominent Indian 
Muslims His Highness the Aga Khan, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan 
&nd Mr. Yusuf Ali, In the same month my Government again cabled 
.to the Secretary of State urging upon him the importance in any 
settlement of the Turkish peace terms of considering the effect of 
■these upon Mahomedan opinion in India. I may add that ever 
sine© the Armistice,: I have been unceasingly in private communi¬ 
cation with the Secretary of State and have never failed to urge 
(Upon him, though this was hardly necessary as his views coincide so 
closely with my own, that Muslim feeling in India must he taken 
into the most serious account in coming to a final decision. I would 
remind you, however,, that this is not a matter in which we are 
dealing only with the British Cabinet. The war was not a war 
.tween Turkey and Britain only, but other great powers were also 
involved. The decision of Turkey to throw in her loWwith the Central 
Powers undoubtedly prolonged the war and increased the grievous 
miseries caused thereby; Judgment is now being pro-nounced at Pans 
by a tribunal of all the Allied Powers and not by Great Britain alone, 
j ^ he future of Turkey is not being decided by His Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment but by the representatives of all the Powers. 

Coming to the subject of the deputation, His Excellency said : 

I cannnot admit the validity of all your contentions, but no 
advantage would be gained were I to examine your memorial 
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paragraph, by paragraph in an .argumentative spirit. . What 
I =do- fully 'recognise is that the Mahomedans - of India feel 
very deeply on this s ubj ect, and that the occasion . is " not one 
for unprofitable controversy, particularly on religious points, but foi 
helpful co-operation., You desire to send a deputation to 'Europe te 
Jay your views before the British Cabinet and if possible before the 
Paris Conference. .1 will do all I can to assist you in your mission* 
and to enable you to represent the views of Muslim India at Paris| 
but, as I have said before, the decision . may „eome Uipon ■ at an yi 
moment, and recognising the need for speedy action I have already 
cabled the gist of your address to the Secretarj^fof State so that, hq 
may be in possession of it without delay in the hope that,'this .may^ 
strengthen his hands m dealing with the questiotii# J. I 

; And then after expressing the. hope that Moslem, Royalty’ would 
remain as firm as eyer,.lhe Yiceroy said • • • . ■ulia.'-n’ 

■ “On -the matter of .the Khilafafc, His ’ Majesty-s ^Government 
and - my own Government -have, repeatedly- made the* declaration 
which ,1 now reaffirm 'that, the. question^ of • theuKhilafafc is bne 
for the .Maliomedans and .; MahomedanS only .toLdecidel • f l The 
contention, however, which i you. urge in your,; address that Turkey 
should preserve in full- integrity u,the > sovereignty and''dominions 
which she possessed before -■ the war is one which s.I t Tear ■ We 
cannot reasonably hope will be recognised by r the Allied' > Powers in 
Conference. Before Turkey made, her fatal mistake, His'Majesty’s! 
Government had guaranteed that such integrity would be the reward) 
of neutrality but now that she has submitted her fate to the arbi-i 
trameut of the sword she cannot expect any .more than - any othei'|. 
Power which drew the sword in the cause of Germany wholly toi 
escape the consequences of her action. I fully realise that these must; 
be a matter of grief and regret to the Muslims ofTndiat. »I would; 
however ask them to take a practical view and a long • view of thej 
situation. Let them remember that when this unhappy war ; broke: 1 
out it was the devout wish of every , Briton to maintain the old ties! 
of friendship which bound together the British . Empire and tho^ 
Turkish Empire. We could so well have trodden together the same 
path and have emerged victorious from the struggle side' by side.; 
Unhappily those is whose bands the destinies of Turkey rested at ! 
that supreme moment chose to join our enemies. That action and its 
consequences have . created the difficult problems which now \ 
confront us, but as you rightly indicate in -your address, there is a 4 
community of interests and a long tradition of friendship between thef 
British and Turkish Empires. I look forward therefore to a time when ! 
our old relations with the Turkish Empire will he re-established and I 
quickened ou a basis of mutual advantage aud mutual good-will, \ 
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* * ' Do hot let your minds be too much overclouded by the passing 
shadows of to<-day when the whole' world' is in a state of flux and 
everyone of us of whatever class, nation, or creed, feels buffeted and 
torn by the events it has been our lot to past through/ ‘ Take a long 
view. What is good; will and mUst : ’survive." Meanwhile from the 
deadly struggle in which the "world-'’has been engaged, the British 
Empire has emerged stronger than 1 , ever. Within that Empire the 
, religion and lives and property of Muslims have'been secure. Within 
it and beyond it there will still be an assured future for Islam and 
peace and prosperity as in the-past fot all Muslims.”' - : 1 

• 7 ■ In reply to the^Viceroy’s, statements, the Khilafat Deputar 
fa on issued the following, statement on January 20th. ;1920, , , 

< The Viceroy-s reply,' whilst it 1 wasperfectly’courteous, was equally 
disappointing in that His Excellency' said in emphatic language that 
Turkey when she had- hei” choice' deliberately drew the sword 
against the Allied Powers and must take “the "consequence. We 
consider this means punishment to Turkey for having joined the 
/ Central Powers contrary to the solemn declarations made by Mr. 
Asquith the then Prime Minister, after Turkey had so made her choice. 
His Excellency hoped that whatever }>e the decision of Indian Muslims 
loyalty would remain as staunch as ever. We desiie to place on 
record our firm .conviction that; should the .peace terms result 
unfavourably to Muslim religion and sentiments, they would place an 
undue strain upon Muslim loyalty, and knowing as we do the 
universal feeling in India,, as men with a full sense of responsibility, 
it is not possible for. us to. give the assurance . His Excellency has 
expected.. It is due to ; the Peace Conference that is now sitting, 
to ourselves, aud to the .Empire to : which we desire to remain loyal, 
to state in explicit language the '.minimum- that will satisfy Muslim 

sentiments,. , v . v . ,•> -, . , ... - L: ■ • : >• t 

The Minimum Demand. 


p Arabia, as delimited by Moslem authorities, and the Holy 
laces of Islam .must remain under the control of the Khalif, full 
guarantees being taken consistently with the dignity of a Sovereign 
otate for genuine Arab Self-Government, should the Arabs desire it. 
w e advisedly use the word “genuine” because the present arrange¬ 
ment is thoroughly distrusted by the overwhelming majority of 
^intelligent Muslim opinion. * 

Islam has ever associated temporal power with the Khilafat. AVe 
therefore consider that to make of the Sultan a more puppet would 
add insult to injury and would only bo understood by Indian Muslims 
fts an nlfront giveu to them by a combination of Christian powers, 
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Whilst therefore we must insist upon the pledge given by Mr; Lloyc . 
George on the 5th January, 1918,, being fulfilled, in' order to shov 
that we desire np more than the strictest justice, we concede the righ 
of the Allied Powers to ask fpr such guarantees as may be considers 
necessary for full: protection of non-Muslim races living., under tty 
Sultan. We hope even at-this eleventh hour that British Minister^ 
will give due weight to and appreciate Muslim sentiment in Indty 
supported as it is- by practically ,the whole, of enlightened Hindu 
opinion. ; • •. ■»,, . > ; • r ‘ : •; I 

“His Excellency has stated that it is just possible that the peace 
terms may be completed aud declared within a few days and we can 
only hope that it is not yet too late tcf mend what mistakes may have 
been committed. We claim’that the British Imperial Government 
is as much a trustee for Muslim and Indian interests as for Christian| 
It is therefore not enough; that our sentiment and wishes are placed 
before the- League but it is essential, that British Ministers should 
make our case tbeir own.” 


The AHIndia Khilafat Conference. 


' ,. 3rd Session—Bombay, 15 Feb. 1920. 

Meanwhile the disappointing reply of the Viceroy and th$ 
secrecy with which the Khilafat matter was believad to be discussed 
by the Home Govt, and the Govt, of India, coupled with ji 
mischievous anti-Turk campaign that was about this time started 
in England* raised a ferment in the country. The Ali Brother^ 
were from the first the champion of the cause and now they raised & 
whirlwind of agitation from one end of the country to the btherf. 
To meet tho situation an emergency meeting of the AU-Indifc 
Khilafat League was hastily summoned in Bombay on Feb. 15t| 
1920. There was a very large gathering including many Hindus and 
almost all the prominent Hindu and Moslem public men attended. | 

• Reception Committee Chairman’s Address. [ 

Mr. Mian Muhatnmed Chotani, Chairman, Reception Committe<| 
in his opening speech repudiated the statement that England had 
no decisive voice in the Peace Conference. Which power, he asked, 
was pressing the British occupation of Plestine and Mesopotamia! 
Did any power compel the British Government to occupy the Hold 
Places of Islam through the agency of the Sheriff of Mecca who had 
violated the sacred traditions of Islam and thus created - a suspicio^ 
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unrest in the Mnslim world ? This was a question to which no 
British statesman had yet given a satisfactory answer! They had, 
therefore, every reason to fear that ; their demands could not be 
placed properly before the Peace Conference by the British delegates 
unless and until Mesopotamia and Palestine were evacuated by 
England. If England itself took a liberal view and fought out, the 
Allied Powers could not go against her policy with regard to the 
. Turkish Settlement Confussion prevailed in Russia, America was 
holding aloof, Japan had no interest, and Greece had no right to 
interfere since she was not at war with Turkey; As for France and 
Italy, Musalmans firmly believed they could not and would not offer 
resistance if only England would, by example and precept, support 
the united Muslim demand. France, whom Indian soldiers helped, 
was morally bound to take up the cause of those who helped her, 

i He protested against the .use ,of the term “crusade”, by the 
Premier in complimenting General Allenby. It would have, been 
impossible for Musalmans to fight for the' Allies if they had been told 
they were fighting against Islam. .. . ! *.• : * ■ 

t ■ ■ v, -j . ... ; i- ; v . . ' , 

1 Presidential Address. ... ’■ . .> 

The Hon, Mr, G. M, Bhurgri, Presidont’of the Conference, in. 
the course of his address, said that the question they were met to 
consider was of the most vital interest ‘not only to the whole Muslim 
world, but to the British Empire itself and ultimately to the placid 
imd friendly relation between the native races and religions of the 
world. There were grounds for grave apprehension that the momen¬ 
tous decision now awaiting before the Peace Conference was to be 
made without any regard tq the interests of Turkey or of the entire 
Muslim world. The dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire and the 
expulsion of the Turks froin their homes appeared to be a dreaded 
contingency which might at any moment materialise. The control of 
dazirat-ul-Arab and the custody of the Holy Places were amorgst 
toe most sacred andprecious rights of the Muslim world. Were 

Muslims fully entitled to demand that duo regard should 
0 paid to their interests and beliefs in the settlement of the 
tuture of Turkey by Britain and other powers. Was the 
emand in the slightest measure in excese of what they had every 
^ason to expect on the strength of the promises made to them ? 
™?re those solemn pledges that had been made scraps of paper?. Was 
J^just or wise to ride roughshod over the deepest feelings and 
neuets of such a large portion of humanity ? Would such a course be 
Mctjoned by morality? Did prudence allow it? Did wise policy 
c&ite it. ? The most lamentable feature of the present situation, was 
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that the opponents of Turkey were animated by religious prejudice 
Shelter was sometimes taken under the plea that the fate of Turkejl 
was in the bauds of the Allied Powers and r.ot of Britain alone. Buf 
the conviction was irresistible that the decisioil rested almost eritirel 
with Britain alone." It was Britain that operated almost- wholly i i 
this theatre of war and she alone might be: said to have (the right c : 
taking Mesopotamia. If, therefore, Britain only decided to abando . 
Mesopotamia, then no other Nation could well claim any other pari 
of the country. If only Britain made up her mind to be considerat i 
to the feelings and sentiments of the"'Muslims-, then, she could wit i 
greater case induce other Nations to forego ariy annexation of terr ■ 


tones. 


Resolutions., 


Resolutions were passed expressing confidence in- the Deputa¬ 
tions going to England and urging Mr. Lloyd George and other 
British representives in the Peace :Conference to give full and faiif 
hearing to the Khilafat Deputation and to impress its representatio 
in the Peace Conference and also urging the Central Khilafat Co 
mittee of India to send a second batch, of Khilafat Deputation wit 
in a fortnight. ‘ 

1 .. • i -. ,..«4 .J ? ? t - J £ t „ ’ 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Shaukat AIi‘ which authorise 
sending out of depatations to Hezaz, Nejd,. Yemen, Syria, .Palestine 
Mesopotamia, etc., to bring about peace among the contendm 
Muslims as ordained by the holy Koran. -Mirza All Mohamed Khaj 
next presented; the adoption of draft constitution and, rules 
Central Khilafat Committee, The aims and objects were declare 
to be to secure for Turkey a just and honourable peace and obtai 
the settlement of the Khilafat question in strict accordance wi 
the requirements of Islam and to secure the fulfilment of pledges 
given by Mr. Lloyd George in his speech of the 5th January 191$, 
and by Lord Hardingo (November 1918) to preserve the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, and with a view to secure the above 
objects to approach British Ministers, the Viceroy and the British 
public,' and to carry on propagandist work both in India and oth(jr 
countries and to take further steps. It was announced that 
the headquarters of the Central Khilfat Committee will lip 
Bombay.. , j 

On Feb. 19th, the third day of the Conference, Moulana Abdl 
Kalam Asad moved a resolution urging Ulemas and spiritual heads 
of India to take solemn pledges in accordance with the traditions of 
Islam from their followers of loyal support and assistance to holy 
places of. Islam and Jazaritu^Arab, . , 1; , >. » 



The’ Khilafat Manifesto 

* , ■ ' ; ■■■■ •- '* -• • ■ 7 -< ‘ ’ 

i" A very important Manifesto was issued by the Khilafat Conference 
at the conclusion of its Bombay sittings on February 20,\1920 :— 

1 .The following manifesto containing the claims of Muslims in regard to the 
question of the Khilafat and the holy places of Islam) the arguments on which 
it is based, and the consequences-which would follow frojm a wrong decision 
about the claim, was unanimously adopted. , ; ! ' 1 • 

Tile claim on behalf of. MuHanimatlanb of'India : in'connection >yith the 
Turkish ferfns may be divided*into two sections ‘' 1 ‘ ,' ,, 

j, 1,. Regarding the Khilafat, and " , , ‘ , : 

: 2. Regarding yvhat is called “Jaz'iratrlil-Arab” and the. holy places of Islam. 

< The claim regarding the Khilafat consists in deaving the Turkish Empire 
a? it was at the time of the outbreak of the War,,except that although the allega¬ 
tions of Turkish misrule are not admitted, the non-Turkish Nationalities may, if 
they so desire, be granted autonomous Government within the Ottoman Empire, 
consistently with the dignity of a foreign State, The second section of the claim 
consists in the sovereignty over Jajirat-ul-Arab. as defined hy. Muslim 
religious authorities and the custody of the holy places of: Islam. Arabia as 
thus defined is bounded by the Mediterranean, the .Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, 
the Persian Gulf, the Euphrates and the Tigris. The holy places include the three 
sacred Hamams, namily, Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, and the holy shrine, 
namely, Najaf, Itarbala,, Samarra, Kazimain and Baghdad. In reality this claim 
is included in the first but it is distinguishable from it in that the custody of the 
holy places lias ever since the establishment of Islam, been under the Khilafat and 
unlike the boundary of the latter which has changed from time to time, ba9 never 
buffered any diminution whatever. "This claim does not excludegenuine Arab Self- 
Government bnt it does es elude the present arrangement because those who know 
understand the unreality behind.,it.', The claim noyv said to be made by Sharif 
Hussain and by Amir JFeisnl is inconsistent in fact with their acceptance of 
c . ve , n the spiritual sovereignty of the Khalifa. The 2nd argument is that the 
claim is primarily based upon the religious requirements and the sentiments of 
the Muhammadans of India in ipommon with those of Muhammadans all the world 
ever, and is supported, so far as the Khilafat, the Hamams and Jazirat-ul-Aiab 
are concerned by testimony, from the Quoran, the traditions of the Prpphet, and 
the rest by other religious authority, . . , .. } .. .- 

* * * ' '' 1 Citations^ '' 1 

_ It is further supported regarding the holy places by the deliberate 
declaration of the Government of India, on behalf ■ of His Majesty’s 
. oveinment as also of the Governments of France and Russia, of 2nd November 
rail which says : ...... 

“In view of the outbreak of War between Great Britain and 
r,, hey, which to the regret of Greet Britain has been brought about by the 
nl-arlvised, unprovoked and deliberate action of the Ottoman Government, His 
Excellency the Viceroy is authorised by His Majesty’s Government to make the 
. ? *°jring public announcement in regard to tbe holy places of Arabia including 
c holy shrines of Mesopotamia and the port of Jedda, in order that there may 
no misunderstanding on the part of His Majesty’s most loyal Muslim subjects 
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as to the attitude of his Majesty’s Government in the War, in which no questloi 
of a Teligious character is involved. These holy places and Jedda will be immut i 
from attack or molestation by the British naval and military forces so long s 
there is no interference with 'the pilgrims from 'India to the holy places and tUs 
shrines in question. At the request of His Majesty’s Government, the Govern¬ 
ments of France and Russia have given them similar assurances.” 

The great regard paid in this declaration to ■ the sentiments of His Majesty 
most loyaMuslim subjects is especially noteworthy.,:] , \ \ 

On the 5th January 11)18 Mt. Lloyd George, claiming to speak in ,the nan 
of the whole Empire, made the following remarkable pronouncement: “ We ate 
not fighting to deprive Turkey of Constantinople or of the rich, and renowned la: d 
of Asia Minor and Thrace which were predominantly Turkish racially.” 

President Wilson’s 12th point in his message to the Congress, dated 8th Jam- 
ary 1918, is in equally emphatic terms, viz that the Turkish portions of the prese it 
Ottoman Empire should be assured of secure sovereignty, but the nationalities new 
under Turkish rule should be assured security of life and autonomous devi lopmeiu. 

Thus a reduction of tile Muhammadan claim by a hair’s breadth will not onfy 
b» a violation of the deepest religious feelings of the Muhammadans but- will alto 
be a fragrant violation of the solemn relevant declarations and pledges made <fr 
given by responsible statesmen representing Allied and Associated Powers, aim 
given at a time when they were desirous of enlisting the support of Muhammadan 
people and soldiery. - ■ • •* ■ ■’ - I 

It is necessary to state the likely Consequences of a wrong decision on tlfe 
part of the Imperial Government or the Allies and Associated Powers. The elaiffl 
is supported by practically the whole of the Hindu population of India. It In* 
assumed, therefore, an Indian National status. The population of thp. Britiai 
Empire is predominantly Hindu and Muhamadan as will appear from the follow¬ 
ing figures. The total population .415,000,000, Hindus 217 millions, Muslims if 
India 66 millions, outsidj India but within the Empire 33 millions. The policl 
of the British Government has been definitely stated to be that of making Iml® 
an equal partner. Recent events have awakened India to a sense of her dignity 
In these • circumstances, the British Empire as consisting of three nationalities 
can only hold together if the just and fair demand of each component part of tip 
Empire in regard to mattei'B which are of the concern to a larg; section of if 
p-opl >, are adequately satisfied. It is therefore urged that the British Minister 
are bound not m 'rely to press the Muhammadan or rather the Indian claim befow 
the Supreme Council, but to make it their owii. If, however,.for any reasoft 
whatsoever, they fail to do so and the Supreme Council also fails to perform if 
el :m mtary duty of giving effect to the declarations that brought about an armis¬ 
tice, it is futile to expect peace in India. The Khilafat Conference will fail itt 
its duty if it hesitated to warn His Majesty’s Ministers that an affront put upop 
the 7 crores of Muhammadans in India,; supported by 23 croTes of Hindus an3 
others, will be incompatible with an expectation of blind loyalty. Beyond that 
it is impossible for the Conference to foresee the results. It may be added that 
even if the members of the Conference attempted seriously to satisfy the Muhant- 
madan mind it is futile to expect that they would succeed in healing the wound 
that would be made in the heart of Muhammadan India by denial of justice and 
breach of the pledges in a matter of vital importance to that community, ' 1 
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. i' Indian Khilafat Delegation to England which left India 

in February 1920 was received by Mr.' Fisher/ the British Minister, 
acting on behalf of. Mr* Montagu, Secretary of State for India, on 
2tid f March 1920. ;.The. Delegation.consisted 6f: 

_ J Mr; Mohamed Mli, "• Mi*; " Syed Hossain, Maulind Sycd Suluman 
Nudvi, and Mft Hasan- ‘Mohatned Hay at, Secretary. 

There 'wore also' present from the India Office’:— 

Sir William Duke, G.C'Jt.E., K.C.S.J(., Mr. J. E. Shcckbur(jh, C.B., 
and Mr. S. K f 'Drpu'n, f ‘'. . f . • ’ . ;. , ' 

Mr. Fisher asked Mr. Mohamed AKjfl open the caso. > t: . 

■ Mr* Mohamtd All \ I think; Sir, it is probably Understood by 
the Secretary of State that we held at Amristar a Session of the All 
India Khilafat Conference during the early part of this year when a 
resolution waspassed for a second time that a Delegation should 
proceed to Europe • and America, in the first instance, to lay before 
Dis Majesty's Government and the Allies, and of course the Peace 
Conference, the point of view of the Mussulmans generally, explain¬ 
ing their religious-obligations and sentiments, and the position of 
Indian Mussulmans, : and also making clear to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment the support that Mussulmans are receiving in this matter from 
the vast bulk of Indian opinion, ; 1 ' ' * 

With’ rogard to this matter, we did not at the dime know when 
precisely the Peace Conference would commence making a settlement 
with the Turks,' and the Viceroy in his' reply to our Address even 
expressed the fear that we might arrive too late to be heard before 
e final settlement. We trust that is not the case ; and we wired 
to the Secretary of State for India and to the Prime Minister imme¬ 
diately on landing at Venice on the 22nd February, urging that we 
Mould be given a full and fair hearing before any. decisions were 
a fen. We arc now here and are thankful for being received by 
you this evening 'on behalf of Mr. Montagu, about whose illness wo 

are very sorry to hear. 

Before we enter into any explanation of our religious obligations 
and views, I should like to say that on our arrival here, and even 
w the cou rse of our journey across Europe, we found that a certain 
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kind of propaganda was being carried on by the Armenians and tha 
Greets and others hostile to Turkey, who have been accusing tha 
Turks of most horrible and revolting crimes. We, for our part, arej 
to speak quite frankly, not in a position to work in the same manne 1 
here, because, in the first place we can afford neither the money nc: 
the morals, fpr such, a propaganda ; and; in f the ; next place, Jbecausi 
we are not at all im touch- with the Turks-, ' who" are, after all, tbp 
principal people concerned in the matter : consequently we cannot 
verify any accusations however- grave.' ! But ■ we note that in thj 
last Session of the 'All India Khilafat Conference held at Bombay-op 
the 15th and - 16th February, a resolution was passed to the effect 
that a Delegation of : Indian Mussulmans' should proceed to Asip 
Minor as well as to.. other regions in tho ; .Empire of , the- Kh.ilafat| 
When this Delegation faav.e visited, the parts from .'which massacref 
are being reported at t^i? critical,momenta, we shall l?e in a position 
to affirm or to deny, the truth of these reports. / , I 

But our position is, above all,'of' a religious character 1 .' Beforp 
I go into details, I should like to mention that this question, is t| 
the Indian Mussulmans a vital Question of religion. | 

• Sometimes it is, being * put -for waidt that.Indian Mussulman! 
desire to dictate to His Majesty’s Government and to )the Allies. ■ | 
assure you,. Sir, that nothing could be. farther from our minds that 
to use any expression that could be construed into a desire to dictatp 
or to threaten. But ,the question .is. whether the settlement with 
Turkey is an affair- of Imperial Policy or merely a question affecting 
Great Britain. If this is a question affecting- Great Britain-alone# wfl 
have nothing further to say, But if,, on the contrary# it is a question 
affecting tho whole of thq Empire, as it clearly is, then avo hava 
equally clearly a locus standi, and, the, policy of.- the- Empire .can no 
more be dictated by Groat Britain alone than by Indian Mussulmans 
It must bo a common policy of the whole Empire. .I think that i| 
has been recognised by the entire community in India, both Musai 
mans and Hindus, that things have come to such a pass that, ai 
subjects of His Majesty; we should be failing in our duty if we di| 
not say how matters stand with us. h ■ | 

It is not a question of Moslem sentiments, if by that we-under¬ 
stand feelings that may be changed at will., There are certain clear 
religious obligations imposed on us by our faith, The question of 
the Khilafat is not only part of our faith* but, if I may put it in that 
way, it is the whole of our faith. The functions of the Khilafat 
unite both temporal and spiritual work which Islam believes it ip 
charged with doing. At all times since the death of the Prophet 
there has been a Khila f at, and it must -be preserved at all times by 
the eutire body of the Mussulmans, Thete has been up such thin$ 
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as a merely, spiritual, headship ol Islam. ' Islam,-as we regard it, is 
the last Word in* ethics, and, .the * last, word in guidance in all our 
affairs. Therefore every act of'k Mussulman’s life is, and must be, 
a religious act. Our duty toi His Majesty is a religious ‘duty. 1 A 
man’s. dutyato his family' and ihis* friends .imist be ! considered 
religious duty. 1 .Therefore it would 1 not be correct to try to 
distinguish between temporal leadership and spiritual leadership in 
this matter. The Khalifa is something more than a Pope. 'We feel 
there is likely to be some misunderstanding about this, and we consi¬ 
der it our duty to let it be- known how* we stand in regard to the’ 
Khilafat. ?; ,• . ... .** ? < > t ... t-r * .* ...>. ’ 1 '■'< - ■ ** T 

< : This institution which is both temporal* and spiritual is, as I 
have said, to be preserved by the entire body’ of Islam. It is 
necessary for. the. Khalifa ■ to* have a certain amount of temporal 
power for the.defence of our faith, and although .it. may vary from 
time to time according to the strength of his possible enemies, there 
must always, be a.minimiim -which, cannot be reduced with safety. 
We consider,,, speaking, generally, that , the Khalifa’s power had been 
reduced after the Balkan . war to about; the 1 minimum;, -with which a 
Khalifa can maintain his dignity , and act effectively as Defender of 
the Faith.,! That la why out. irreducible minimum is the restoration 
of the -status quo ante bqlhim^ , With, loss than that the Mussulmans 
do not think the Khalifa and. the. Commander of the Faithful could 
effectively, defend our faith, if in any part of the world our religious 
freedom came tg be in, jeopardy. 

We do not rule out by any moans' political, as apart from terri¬ 
torial, changes. We have no; objection if the Peace Conference is to 
consider whether autonomy could be given to. various non-Turkish 
communities living /.within the Turkish Empire, whether they be 
Christian^ Muslim, or Jew,. This would coincide entiroly with the 
12th. point p£ President Wilson’s fourteen points, • which requires 
that security of life and opportunities of autonomous development 
should be assured totheso communities.-For those guarantees may 
he taken from the Ottoman Government consistently with the dignity 

, of a Sovereign State.. v *, • r. . - 

Then,, quito apart from-the main question of the preservation of 
the Khilafat with : adequate- temporal power, there is the question 
of the Jazirat-ul-Arab or. "the Island of Arabia,” To European 
geographers Arabia is only a peninsula, hounded on the fourth side 
by land. But to Musalmans it has always been an Island, the fourth 
boundary being the waters of Tigris and the Euphrates. It thus 
includes not only Hedjaz, Yemen, Nejd and other provinces com¬ 
monly included in Arabia, but also Syria,' Palestine and Mesopot¬ 
amia, It is a religious obligation, based on the dying injunction of 
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the Prophet, that within these limits there should be uo non-Moslem 
control of any kind whatsoever. : There was some likelihood oi 
mandates being given to Christian Powers like America, France,, and 
Great Britain herself within that territory. We therefore considered 
it pur duty to explain matters to the Indian Government, and ther 
to the English Government aud to make it clear that, no Mussulman 
could ever acquiesce in this. No Moslem could reconcile this to his 
conscience, . ;•» .dt ■>. ■■ •=.• 

Mr 4 Fisfier : I understand you to say that the Moslem conscience 
could not acquiescelin a mandate over; a territory such as Palestine 
or Syria being given to a Christian Power. How, on that showing, 
would it be right for the - Moslem, conscience to acquiesce in the 
British {Sovereignty over India ? i : : * v 

Mr., Syed Homin : There is a great deal of : difference,’Arabia 
contains the Holy places. It is in regard to this tract that control by 
non-Moslem, communities is xuled out. » s . • . : w >•.. 

, - > Mr. Mohamed Ali : Although I should he very toriy indeed to be 
uneferstood to say anything at all that would tend to lesen the value 
of Constantinople, which has for nearly five ; centuries been the seat 
of the Khilafat, to Muslim sentiment, and to suggest'that Mussal- 
mans could willingly agree to lose any part of Dar-Ul-Islam, I must 
say that even if Constantinople went out of Moslem hands, it would 
not have the same effect as if any portion' of the sacred territory of 
the Jazirat-ul-Arab went out, t or was placed under a nonMoslem 
mandatory. This tract, for the most part barren, has been marked 
out in a special manner in the various Scriptures as being the land 
of the prophets, and it is probably on. that account that control over 
every part of it is required by Islam to bo entirely Moslem. ' We who 
consider ourselves to be the spiritual heirs of Abraham and Moses 
and Jesus, consider that this is a land apart and • consecrated in a 
peculiar degree and reserved for us. We are charged with the duty 
of maintaining its sanctity inviolate, of keeping it peaceful and 
tranquil, a sanctuary for the Faithful/ and safe for Theocracy. In 
order to preserve that sanctity and peace and tranquility which we 
desire, it is necessary that it should remain with us. It would be a 
6ad day indeed for us when any part of it goes out of the hands of 
the Mussalmans, for then we would have betrayed a divine trust. 
Mussalmans will never acquiesce in any arrangomont that permitted 
any form of control being exercised by a non-Moslem Power over any 
part of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, ■ . 

Then there is a series of roligious injunction with regard to the 
Holy places. The three sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jeru¬ 
salem must always be in the custody and under the wardenship of the 
Khilafat, and the wardenship of no one else could satisfy the consci* 
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e^ca of Mussalmans.i Mussalmans also claim that the Shrines of 
I'mjaf, of Karbala, Kazimain, Samarra and ■ Baghdad should remain 
ui.dor hia wardenship. . Non-Moslem control over -.the territory in 
•which they are situated is not at all permissible. ' * - 

’ if i may now reverse the: order in which I have outlined the 
threefold claim of the Mussalmans,' I will say that the three sacred 
Harems of Mecca, ^Medina, and .Jerusalem, and the'Holy shrines I 
•have named in Mesopotamia, must continue to; remain under 
the wardenship : of the’i Khalifa ? precisely as they 'did before 
the wan' They are all situated within the' Jazirat-ul-Arab, and 
there must be exclusive ! Moslem control over every part of that 
region;' Now, 1 if that -control is the Khalifa’s control as before the 
w ar, not only will this' religious' requirement bo fulfilled, but it will 
also assist in the fulfilment of the first religious requirements to 
-which I have referred^ namely, the preservation of the Khilafat with 
temporal power adequate 7 for purposes of the defence of our faith. 
Therefore;, if, on! the one hand, the pledge of the Prime Minister of 
the 5th .Jan,- 1918, the solemnity-of which he has now fully proclaim¬ 
ed^ is redeemed in its entirety, and the 12th point of President 
Wilson’s fourteen 1 :'points,on the 1 basis of which armistice was con¬ 
cluded with 1 Turkey, is honoured in the observance, and, on the other 
hand, the religious requirement imposed on the Mussulmans by their 
faith with regard to the Jazirat-ul-Arab and the Holy Places are 
respected, as we claim 1 they should bo■ respected; as the basis of our 
loyalty, then the main‘requirement of the preservation of tho Khilafat 
will be "fulfilled, and the territorial st atus quo ante bellum would be 
restored. This delegation will be satisfied if the Khilafat is thus 
preserved with sufficient territory and temporal power, and, if ncccs- 
sar y, guarantees may be taken for good Government.: security of life, 
religious toleration and opportunities of ’ 'autonomous development 
of the subject races consistently with the dignity and independence 
of the Sovereign; .• V u •- ■■■.*' !■ ■> ■■■ ■ 1 - 

I would mention here tha f , while we recognise that it is tho 
bounden duty of their subjects to maintain their allegiance to the 
Allied and Associated Governments, w& desire to say that all Mus¬ 
sulmans are boiind at the same time to maintain their allegiance to 
6 Khilafat, and ask voU to recognise that we have our religious as 
7*11 as our political obligations. We do not desire, nor is it possible 
! or us > to move Away from the political position in. which we stai d, 
Just as we do not desire that bur position should be made ombarassing 
by any ill-considered action of these Governments with regard to the 
khalifa’s Government. If demands were made which we could not 
satisfy Without prejudice to bur slavation, we would have to eonsi- 
r *^6 whole position in that case. 
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As fegards the propaganda carried on in this country against 
the Turks, we feel that, when • the Turks are accused of crimes 
against humanity, these accusations are due in a groat measure to 
religious and racial prejudices ingrained for centuries past in the 
communities that i indulge in these accusations, and in no inconsi¬ 
derable measure also to the greed and convetousness of Turkey’s 
Neighbours that have for long wanted to grab as much as they couldl 
of Ottoman- territories; To say the very least of it, these crimes havej 
been i much exaggerated... In some parts of the Christian world it is 
considered, that thA, Turks should be driven out of Constantinople 
not only because they are Turks and guilty of criminal cQiiduct, but 
because ; they are .Moslem^and Islam itself is a blight, ' We have to 
remove these deeply rooted prejudices and repudiate the association 
of criminal conduct with Islam. ,j But at the same time we are also 
anxious to exert our influence as Mussalmans so that not only such 
things* but even the suspicion of such tilings, should not be possible 
in future, As regards the character of the Turk, wo-think it very 
different indeed from what it has so often been described to be.- i We 
should nob like to. say anything at all about the character of the 
propaganda of the; Churches among other, sources of-mischief and 
prejudice. We are not here to increase any kind of bitterness, .As 
a matter of fact, ;we have come on a -mission of peace. -But this 
much we will' say, that before, one cart judge the Turks iihpartially, 
one ; has to inquire into the intrigues carried on for two centuries at 
least by the enemies of Turkey to foment f rouble among her Chris¬ 
tian subjects, and thereby make out a plausible case for lopping off 
parts of the Ottoman-Empire jn Europe and Asia, One will also, have 
to enquire into the character of the dealings of these Christian popu¬ 
lations of Turkey with- thejr .Moslem neighbours,.-and -ascertain 
whether these dealings ■ were neighbourly or provocative. - In any 
case, wo think that even if the Turks have been to a certain extent 
to blame, it must be admitted that they had a very great lesson* and 
I can assure you, Sir, that Indian Mussalmans do not think.that they 
have nothing more to do if their claims are satisfied ; if a settlement 
is made such as they hope for, they would endeavour to create a 
desire in the Turks for reconciliation with-the British Government 
and their Allies. They would also impress upon the Turks that not 
only must such atrocities, as they are so recklessly accused of, not 
occur, but thejr must also be above suspicion of committing such 
atrocities. As Mussalmans, we have to wipe off the stain of inhuma¬ 
nity from the fair name of Islam, and the British Government and 
their Allies can rest assured that Indian Mussalmans will not fail in 
their duty towards Islam in a matter of this kind. Their restrain¬ 
ing influence would be utilised to the fullest extent. Our mission 
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of a double, character, >.It is our duty to represent matters to His 
Majesty’s Government, because we are his subjects ; and it is our 
duty to represent matters to the Khalifa, who is the Commander of 
tho Faithful* Both ; these-duties-we should like to observe. If a 
settlement isuch as „we idegire is made with the Khilafatyour infiu- 
eioce for the good.wouldi Naturally greatly increase, and it would be 
iUsed in thet interest 'of the -:Empire, and of/ humanity. < Bub if the 
settlement.goes against >out i sentiments*and. religious obligations, 
without saying .one,- word*which may .likely to be misconstrued into 
a threat, we must,frankly state that we shall have to think of our 
religious duty first. f f *! • 

I should iike to ■ say' that it is wery difficult for His Majesty’s 
Government, removed as it is, both in “point"of-distance and 
religious and political .surroundings, from India, to understand 1 what 
is actually happening there. 1,do not like tq, say anything against the- 
Government of, India or the ^officials,there, if I can help iti They 
have been exceedingly, courteous in receiving-our deputation and 
facilitating our departure from; India, and our coming over here. 
But I must say that .the official • world does not fully understand 
what is passing in the hearts,of, the people of the country. * At any 
rate, I think' we are in a better position to understand how things 
stand with our people* r A considerable portion of my life has been 
more er less a blank lately,, owing to , internment and incarceration. 

1 assure you r Sir, it was only when . we came ;out,of the prison, and 
saw things wjth qur own eyes that we discovered, and it was a great 
shock to us—what,.the real state of, the country was at the time of 
our release, India has changed so enormously-that anyone who 
knew it five years.ago would not recognise it to-day. It has changed 
so rapidly in fa«t that..ih is no. longer a question of years bub of 
months, , Well,, the- officials in India at any rate do understand 
better than most .people here that if in the settlement with Turkey 
regard is not had for the; religious obligations and the position of 
the Mussalmans,, it; will be a very serious matter. . Indeed, I am not 
an Englishman,. and cannot pretend to know the English language 

well as Englishmen themselves know it> and I fear that words 
that I may use may sometimes bear. a significance that I may. not 

nave intended. It is difficult for me to explain, but I will say this. * 

heard in the House of Commons, soon after we came over to London 
a nd wont to hear the debate on Constantinople, Col. W edgeword 
‘You can get a great deal out of Englishmen by persuading 
them, but you must not,, use threats.” Well, Sir, 1 suppose that is 
true of every self-respecting people, and since it is true of Englishmen 
also, I will beg of any Englishman, I will beg of Col. Wedgewood, 
an<i 1 will- beg of you, Sir, to toll mo bow to frame a warning, that 
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would be the most serious of warnings, but would not be construe! 
into a threat. • ' ' * I 

Finally I may add that in some quarters hostile to Turkey, anl 
even to India, efforts are being made to belittle' the importance 
the mission which has brought us here, and it is said that the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation is unimpressive. - With reference to this, all 
that I can say is that we could have brought & larger body of meb 
with us, and also people more distinguished than ourselves. But jt 
must be understood that work has to be done in India also, and w 
cannot spare many men-for the work here ; and it ought "to » 
understood that we do represent the entire body of Mussulmans <jf 
India, and the vast bulk of our Hindu compatriots and others who 
are in this matter at one with us. . , ■ • , * , 1 

Mr. Syed Hossain-^-l should like to supplement what has bee 
said by one or two observations, The question has been raised hot 
in the Press here and in India, that in this matter Muhammada 
agitators are trying to make political capital^ and that 'there is n 
foundation of any religious feeling in it. I should like to say tha 
this iB utterly untrue. In this matter, at any rate, it is our duty t 
inform His Majesty’s Government that it is not really a politics 
question so far as we are concerned. It is purely a religious questior 
1 should like to say this in support that Turkey'has been at wa 
with the various European nations for the last 300 years. Some 
times she has fought with the active support of England, Some 
times she has won, sometimes lost* We,: Muhammadans in India 
never raised the question-of the Khilafat at alll This is the firs 
time in the history of British rule in India that the question ha 
arisen and it has been raised now because the Khilafat has bee 
put in jeopardy; That is the important feature. It is in jeopard 
for this reason. As the result of this last war the> territories of tli 
Ottoman Empire, including those regions regarded as sacred,' ar 
being brought into the melting pot. The impression in India is tha 
some of these territories are about to be annexed by "Great Britai 
herself, and I can assure you that this possibility has created a ver 
great deal of anxiety and alarm and very genuine feelings whic 
are not pleasant because, as the Mohamedans view it, up to no' 
strict religious neutrality has been the foundation of British rule i 
India ; and certainly the loyalty of the Indian Mohamedans, whic 
has been a tradition of English tule, has been largely built up h 
the fact that so far as their religious life was concerned, 'the 
enjoyed a very uncommon degree of freedom and security. But no 
the situation is that apparently Great Britain herself is goir 
to be a party to the dismemberment not only of the Turkis 
Empire, but also of the actual realm of tho Khilafat. Th 
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area according to Islamic law, has got to be under the guardianship 
of the Khilafat and nobody else. If by any direction of the British 
Empire this region is given to any non-Islamic power, the Indian 
Mohamedan has got to' choose between his loyalty to the British 
Crown and his spiritual allegiance to the Khalifa. / It is a choice 
which he would prefer'to avoid,, I mention this point. to make 
it, clear that this is not a political question. It is a; religious 
question,...::. ,, - ;■/ .-i •• « t i 

Then I would say this. The question has also been raised in more 
than one quarter that tho Hindus in Jndia have got nothing on earth 
to do with the Khilafat question,; and that .the fact that they are 
making common cause with the Mohamodans in itself argueB that 
this is a political movement rather than a religious question. As to 
that, I would say that if, you were aware of recent faots in Indian 
national life,, you would at once see that this is not the case. During 
the last few months, certainly during the last year, there has been a 
very extraordinary fusion of Hindu and Mohamedan feeling in India, 
and the reason.why the: Hindus have come into this movement is be¬ 
cause from the, Indian point of view they have, come/ to regard the 
Khilafat issue as a national rather than, a sectarian question. They 
have taken this view chiefly on account of Mr. Gandhi. Mr*,Gandhi has 
laid down the principle that inasmuch as the chief thing we are out to 
have is Indian national unity, if it is the case that so many crores of 
Indian Mohamedans feel that .this is a matter of life and i. death to 
them, then the Hindu,; consistently with the idea of national unity, 
cannot stand aside. Mr. Gandhi has said they must make common cause 
with their Mohamedan compatriots exactly as he would expect us to 
make common cause with the Hindus if the Hindus were up against 
similar difficulties. That is why there has been nothing of a hole and 
corner nature in-. this 1 matter. They have all come in with a clear 
recognition of this point that in so, -far as they desire to have a com¬ 
mon Indian -nation,, and we form a great part of that nation, what 
affects us so closely must be a matter which concerns the Hindus also. 
This is an • AlUndia question. They are just as committed to our 
cause as.we are ourselves. * - ■ 

The All-India Khilafat Conference formally adopted a manifesto 
which is really the mandate of the delegation which we comprise, 
a nd in this document, which I would ask your permission to quote, 
m set forth very briefly the whole of our position. 

‘ Mr. Mohamad AU.—l might mention that before drawing this 
®P, in which Mr; Gandhi took a considerable share, he desired to have 
before him Mohamedan experts. He had them and he cross-examined 
them at great length and in great detail, and entirely satisfied him- 
self that these were our religious obligations, - 
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> Mr . S ycd ITozsain.-^-'lhe manifesto saysthat' \_Mr. lloiscin her 
quotes the Manifesto given on pi lfil.] ,.r. •>« 4 - 

r Sir William Duke :—t do-not. quite follow- the bearing on thi 
sacred places of >. Jazirat-ul-Arab. , -I understand that the principq 
Holy Places in ; Mesopotamia' i are only : places -of --pilgrimage for the 
Shiahs who do not recognise the- CalipLx vi rA- ji- ; * .Vo.v -•». , ; | 
• ! Mr. Mohamed Alt :-^Th6' Holy ! Places are held' in-very groat 
reverence and by all sects. Many Sunni Mohamodans also visit -the 
shrines. 1 ■- - j- * o - i- -. ; -- *si 1 , - ■ 1 . "i - >. 1 ■ u -/• : * I 

* Hir William Duke i-tAThe bulk of thd pilgrinU are- ’Shiahs.' 1 » 
is not in the same way a heoesasry pilgrimage -to the'Surshisj* ■ * ul! i 
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t ’Ui k-i i if. u.- J.'.jjif > fr lv 
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■ ■ Mr. ‘MsheiF- :-L.Yow have come a Very-long journey to put you • 
case before the British i Government - - and although you apologise( 
for your r English, I may say'- that there-is ■ very little need for ai 
apology. • You put your base -very fully and Very : clearly, and, if a 
may say so, very temperately befdre^Ue. ,, iThe British^ Governmenlj 
is of course 1 well aware that it had- the'valuable assistance of a 
million Indian< soldiers in the Teoefife-WaT;and 'that many of those 
soldiers were Muslims by-'religion; and it -!is awareof its obligations 
not only to the Muslim soldiers who fought for it in the-war,'but tc 
all its loyal Muslim -subjects -in" India { and’ I think ydu may fee 
assured that we are anxious to study the religious susceptibilities anc 
sympathies of your fellow believers, 1 -and that Whatever conclusion; 
may be reached in respect of the international’ settlement; the settle 
ment of the world’s affairs, attention to the Indian 1 aspect' of the 
case will always be given/ ' Indeed it is no secret that the-decisioi: 
which has recently 1 boen taken by the Allied andi’ Associated Power; 
to rotaiu Turkish ' sovereignty in -.Constantinople ' has been to a larg( 
extent influenced- by the - desire of the British Government to mee 
the religious feelings of its Muslim subjects in India. : Still of course 
you will realise that, while that is an important factor,- and a factoij 
Which the British Government will never lose sight 1 of,- it is cot the 
solo factor which the Ministers responsible to the British Parliament 
have to take into account in these far reaching and complex transact 
tions. There aro other factors as well. Of course, as you^ L think, 
are perfectly woll aware, consideration for .the position of the subject 
peoples of the Turkish Empire is one of the elements which hasi 
to bo taken into account-, and I feel that L ought to remind you of 
the fact that a very painful impression has been created in this 
country by the news of the recent massacres in Cilicia.. I wish to 
point out to you that the issue is a oomplex one jbut oue to the 
solution of which the British Government brings . very steadfast 
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good toll'.to tho < Muslim, population of India, and you may be 
assured that-what you have said' will be duly considered .by the 

. .Government... ! »■} n.v.* .,1 ••• <i. <■ Jv- . ■ *: , -i 

f ' Mr. Mohamed Ali;'you have been very careful to avoid anything 
jn the naluro of the language of threats, and 'you have been wise 
in doing so. 'Of course, as you realise perfectly' well from your large 
experience ; of public affairs, the British 1 Government is bound to 
frahae' its views j oh ‘wide Considerations of 'policy, 'and cannot be 
deflected ono ; inch from'its ’course by anything in the nature of 
threats/ But at thesamo time the- British Government is bound to 
feive due consideration to any views 1 which may be' 1 sincerely felt and 
honestly expressed by loyal subjects'of’the Empire. 1! /"• l V,-' 

I very much regret that the 'Secretary of state has not been 
able to. receive 1 this deputation. ! He desired to do so. .' . He is dis¬ 
appointed that he is unable to ' meet you, but as you are aware, he 
is uhwpll at the'present 1 moment, and consequently I am taking his 
place.' I hope, 'however,/ that before yOu return to Indie you may 
have ah opportunity of meeting the Prime . Minister and of laying 
your views'before him. ' As you know, 1 a conference is taking place 
at the present tirho. ' The'Prime Minister is meeting the statesmen 
of the allied countries ih Downing Street,' and many important issues 
are being discussed.’ Mr. Lloyd Georgo’e time is very much occupied, 
and 1 cannot' promiso you .that,he will be able to soe ' you, but I 
hope that he taay be able to do feo .” 1 ' ’ r ' ( f 

Gentlemen, I have only one other thing to say, and it i§ this. 
As a philosopher once said, history is'always a pis alter, a choice of 
second best.' It is 'founded' on ' compromise. / .Wo cannot all get 
everything that we want,' but you may” be quite certain that tho 
British Government /will never fail in giving duo consideration to 
feelings loyally and sincerely expressed by subjects of the Empire. 

* >• .. ii|. .1. > R(|r. Mohamed Ah’s final remarks. ■> 

‘ / '' Mr, Mnhanted Ali May I .express : the thanks of the Delega¬ 
tion for the reception that' you have so cordially given to us 1 I 
quite ■ understand, I • think all of us understand, - oven the most 
1 iterate in India, that our desires and- sentiments cannot be the 
sole factor in a settlement of this kind.- But there is one point that 
has not been entirely appreciated and that wo- particularly desire to 
Jay stress upon, namely, that-there; arc certain; religious obligations 
that are of such a binding character that they must be our first 
consideration ; and since our loyalty is based on respect for our 
F f tt‘ 0US obligations, regard for them must be the first consideration 
01 Majesty’s Government also.- It is true that life is one long 
secoud best, and; that compromise is of the very essence of politics, 
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It is precisely because we! recognise this that we have not asked for 
anything more than the .restoration' of the ‘status quo ante helium.’ i 
But if a new earth and a new heaven were to be created, as i 
we were at one time led to hope from the utterances of the i 
statesmen, of Allied ;and Associated Nations, and if therefore,| 
all the territories taken f-and retained by force were ■ to be restoredl 
to their rightful owners, then . we would have asked for the return 
of Egypt, of Tripoli, of Bosnia and, Herzegovina, of Crete and of the 
large slices of Turkish territory carved out, by the Balkan .Allies. [It 
is' theiefore quite clear that we have already applied the .maxim, .of 
‘pis alter’ in the. rigion in:. which it,can b© applied* But in the 
domain of faith and religious obligations there can be,, no compro¬ 
mise. That is a matter to which ‘pis alter’.does not apply. \ s There 
we can only have the best, and the best is just good enough- , There 
the second best is just as had as the very worst. , ; 1 . . . 

With regard . to .our desire for interviews, .with the Prime 
Minister, we recognise his position, and , understand ,how difficult 
it must be for him to .find time, v but if I may say so, without 
disrespect,, M, Venizelos {the Turkophobe Greek ^Minister) can 
come so often'..and r haye, .thA ear pf His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment) it, will ’ only seem , right. that. representatives of Indian 
Mussalmans and Indians generally who, as you- have acknowledged* 
Sir, have come from a long distance, should be given a fair hearing 
and enabled to put their case before Hie Majesty’s Ministers, before 
decisions are taken. 

As regard^ the “Cilician massacres,” we believei that the news 
that has come over here is from very tainted sources. So far as we are 
concerned we should like a through and impartial, inquiry into the 
whole question of these so-called massacres, and we should court the 
utmost publicity, for, the investigation into the ^offences- alleged 
against the Turks and its results. Let there be a Commission sent 
out to examine the facts and the-causes that have brought about a 
state of affairs that all alike must deplore. So far Greeks and Jews 
and Armenians all have been sending all sorts of roving commissions, 
and it is the Indian Mussalmans alone that ■ have been kept out. 
They could therefore well ask for a Commission of their own being 
permitted to inquire into these massacres. But, to permit no possibi¬ 
lity of a suspicion of partiality, we say that English people as well 
as Indians should be represented on this Commission. Not the high¬ 
est among us would consider such a task beneath him, and even His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, and other Indian Rulers, Ulamas like 
Maulana Abdul Bari and Matilana Mahmud-ul-Hasan, and leaders oi 
Indian public opinion, both Hindu and Moslem; would gladly wel¬ 
come such an opportunity to sift the truth. Let there be a thorough 
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investigation, if the Turk be as he is said to be, we will wash our 
■hands of him We do not wish Islam, to be regarded as the supporter 
of murderers. • *■ » t .. ; i .. .. v? . - r ... ,;t ; .... 

£.• There is one .‘thing more ‘'that 1 must p.sk, your permission to 
refer to. There have been certain statements ..hi' the speeches both of 
the Prime Minister, and of the Leader of the House of Commons 
.Tjrith reference to the Khalifa, the seat of the Khalfat, and the Allies 4 
garrisoning of the Straits. }Vei think We can understand that the 
exigencies of Parliamentary' debates,' and politics generally, some 
times drive politicians to attempt to reconcile opposite points ofi view 
■ ! and satisfy all parties, and to express opinions dima language which 
they would havei ^preferred not to use, and Would not hav<e used in 
the intimacy^ of private discussions.'. But if nit- really be . the 
case that thd" Khalifa 1 is to be kept under'the guns of the Allied 
i Powers, and is to exist in constant fear i even of his own life, 
i his position, would, be worse than that of the Pope at the Vatican. 
He would ‘bo the ^Pope at Avignon and even worse than that, for 
■ he would be q, prisoner of people of alien faith and race. ■ If that is 
to be the case, , ■ we would far rather see him in exile at Bronssa, or 
even Koniah than , in i such a plight, The consequences of such an 
affront to Islam cannot he exaggerated; and cannot ,be endured. 

i _ Mauhna Syed Sulaimttn Nechi I should just like .to add that 
1 am perhaps , the first Indian ?' Maulvi ? that has come over to this 
, country. .1 aril 1 not a ; politician nor is .Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib 
of the famous family of ..the 'lllama of Feringi Mahal, Lucknow, who 
bas particularly aslced me to represent him. : This ought to convince 
,Hs Majesty's Government.; that this is not a political matter to us 
but a religious matter. i A v i ’h i ■ > ■• - 


The Deputation to the Premier 

. W . Lontlon, March" 17» 1920 f ' f , 

Mr. Mohammed Ali in opening stated that the deputation had come 
on a re legious question. Islam drew no distinction between spiritual 
and temporal affairs. It has always had two centres, one personal 
and other local. The personal centre is'the Khalif as successor to the 
Prophet and repository of traditions. The local centre is Jazirat- Ul- 
Arab o r I s l amic Arabia: Islam regards it not as a peninsula, but as 
an Island, the fourth boundary being the water of Euphrates and 
Hgns. For the defence of the Faithful the Khilafat must retain 
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adequate Territorial Resources, etc., which may be summed up id 
the expression , temporal power.';. The Turkish. Empire had been 
reduced to such low limits as the result of recent wars that Muslims 
consider the irreducible minimum of temporal power adequate fori 
the defence of the Faithful to be the restoration of territories on tho( 
status quo,ante helium. They do not rule out such political changes; 
within the , scheme of Turkish sovereignty, as . would guarantee and 1 
secure the autonomy of various Muslim, territories consistently with 
the dignity and secure independence of the State. ' ,, 

The Prime Minister {Mr; LI yod George) asked df this 1 signified 
opposition after all to the declaration by the British of Emir Feisul as 
King of Arabia; • Mr. Mohammad Ali expressed a hope of reconciling 
Turco-Arab difference,; and of persuading‘ the Emir - Feisul that 
his own ambitions and those of the Arabs could be entirely, satisfied 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty. 1 • <•*; i 

Pressed by the Prime Minister to say / if he were opposed to the 
independence of Arabia, he replied’ in the affirmative. This would 
not, however, rule out special arrangement for autonomy. Referring 
to India Mr. Ali explained that consistently with their own desire for 
autonomous development, they could not think ’of denying it to 
Arabs, Jews or Christians within the Turkish’Empire. Apart from 
the question of temporal power, Muhammadans claim that Jazirat-Ul- 
Arab including as well as the Arabian Peninsula should remain invio¬ 
late, and entirely in Moslem control, t This is the''minimum demand¬ 
ed by the religious obligations absolutely binding to Muhammadans. 
“It does not specify 1 that it should bo under the Khalifa’s own 
control. Religious requirement will be satisfied even if Emir Feisul 
exercised independent control there.” Both this requirement and that 
of temporal power may easily be satisfied if Jazirat-Ul-Arab 
remains as befor<T the war, under the direct sovereignty of the 
Khalifa. 

Thirdly,, a series pi ; injunction^ required the Khalifa to be 
warden of the three holy places of Mecca, Medina and ‘Jerusalem, 
while overwhelming Moslem sentiment require^ that ho should be 
warden of the holy shrines of Najaf ,' Kerbela, Kazimain, Samara and 
Bagdad. Apart from the above religious obligations, Moslems trust 
that the pledge regarding Constantinople,. Thrace, and Asia Minor, 
the populations of which are overwhelmingly Moslem, should be 
redeemed in its entirety. Moslems cannot tolerate any affront tc 
Islam in keeping , the Khilafat as a sort of hostage in . Contanfiniple 
As regards Thrace, Turkish claims require po further argument than 
the principle of self-determination.. The same principle would entire¬ 
ly rule out the Greek claim to Smyrna.,,. . t 
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o l f Turning t6>the r question f 'ol Ynassacrei, Mti'Ali said the Indian 
Khilafat delegation iiusti t)ub'div rflcbrd their* utter detesfali'on of such 
(jdnduct and their full sympathy for the sufferers v^hethet 1 Christians 
or MuSlimsj but? if the'Turks ate to bfe punished/ the'whole question 
required impartial investigation : bjr an^thteruhtioiYal Commission on 
\vhibh the All-India 'Khilafat Conference should 'h : e . ’adequately 
represented. 1 'The ! C0mmie8ion l!; &hould^’gd: ! irtto the'-tpiVestiorf of the 
organization of revolutionary societies by Christian - subjects 'of the 
Sultah, and'of fi provocation offered do the 5 ; Moslem ihajbrftjf in the 
region affected.' 1 t y; »•«-'■* ■ <L - i 1 ■'* ~ ' : ' * 

' Pressed by, the Pidme Minister, Mr.'Mohamet! 4 Ali said that he 
neither* denied : the’ ’existence of' f /th'eso' itiassacres, nbr justified 
them in the least;' '.He; was ‘not‘.in'/-a position* to.''affirm or 
deny anything.* ‘The’ 'Prime* Minister ,cited the ‘answer given by 
fhq Turkish delegation in Paris admitting the inassacres. Mr. Moham¬ 
mad Ali went'on td ask for'a*thorough enquiry, and pdded that if it 
/establishes^’to the ‘satisfaction, of thd world- that the/ Turks have 
really been guilty of those atrocities and . horrible 4 "crimes, then wo 
will wash our hands of; the Turks. ! r To Us it is much more import¬ 
ant that hot i single staid'should remain on the fair name 6f Islam. 
We want to’convert the world to out way bf thinking but with what 
face cap we ''go before tlio world; and say ‘we - are the brethren of 
murderers aiid assassins” ? Ho urged that the'massacres began only.in 
the last quarter of last century,’after the success‘of Russian intrigues 
ih the Balkans etc. In any'case/ if the Turk’is to ]be punished on the 
assumption* that his .rule is a blasting tyranny,’"the' evidence should 
be absolutely ! above suspicion. 1 No such evidence at piesent exists. 
■Even in to-days 'Times ” he said, “you read of the horrors perpe¬ 
trated by these so-called innocent lambs i. e. Armenian Christians. ■ 
He urged the importance* of reihoVing a \Vrong impression from the 
minds bf million^ of Moslems.. There should not be the least suspi¬ 
cion that the Turkish question is being 'dealt with in the spirit of 
the crusaders of Eurbpd. ; On bther points Mr. Ali reiterated what ho 
said‘in his inteWie^v ivitii Mr.'Fisher. 

c » . , ■ j.^he.,Prime Minister’s Heply. ,r, 1 

* The Prime Minister^ after commending the lucidity and modera¬ 
tion of the ^speakers,•' said that in Paris great care was taken to 
consider the case-put forward by the official representatives who 
came from India.!/. The. Maharajah' of 1 Bikanir and Lord Sinha 
who themselves formed part of the peace delegation repeatedly 
rou ght. forward the. Muhammadan Case,' also delegations were 
arranged from. Muhammadans,’ some residents of Great Britain, 
some from India, and at the Prime Minister’s request the Supreme 
23 
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Council o!*,the Allies heaid the case.jHp would therefore like 
Indian Muhammadana to feel that their case had; been presented 
with great ;care and-,force, ..and .had ’-been - : listened, to with 
conscientious care not only by - the delegates; ;pf i -the.;,Britiel 
Empire but also at the request of British; delegates.,by tho.Supremi 
Council of the ; Allies.. Secondly, he would , like' !tdi get’out. oj 
the mind of every • Moslem throughout the Empire that they weri 
treating . Turkey ., pn;-,,! different t principles: t.from, - those *, applied 
to .the Christian countries/* They, were at war with threo Chrisi 
tian countries and one Muhammadan country. They did not seel 
war with any of ,them,i nothing was further from their minds at th 
beginning of the conflict, with Germany than that they should hav 
to make war with Turkey. . Be did not believe that they had eve 
before made war against Turkey, though they ; bad .fought for he 
many times. He referred to the Crimea and the events of 1878, yo 
Turkey, when Britain was ergaged in the most terrible struggle in he 
history, suddenly declared; war on them’ ■, It was vital to> them ii 
that struggle to have free access to the Black Sea. v Lack of such ac 
cess prolonged the war at least two years. lt Turkey suddenly slammec 
the gates in the face of an old ally who had always stood by her anc 
who had no quarrel with her. of anyeorb or kind at* that time., H<| 
did not believe, that France had ever before made war with Turkey! 
She had been on England's side in the Crimea supporting Turkey, yet 
the same thing, happened to France. Therefore no Muhammadai 
in India should imagine Englaud entered this war against Turkey as i 
crusade against Islam, nothing was further front their minds, . H< 
did not believe that the majority of the Turkish population wantec 
war with Great Britain. He deeply regretted that the rulers mis 
led their country into fighting against their old Allies and friends 
The result was to prolong the war for two years.,. Now Turkey 
like Germany pnd Austria, had bepn beaten. t Germany and,Austrii 
had paid the penalty for defeat. Austria had fallen; to pieces 
Alsace-Lorraine and Poland had been taken from .Germany upoi 
whom very stern and severe 1 terms, had been ..impQsedi , Botl 
Germany and Austria are Christian countries ; therefore it is no usi 
talking about crusades. ; We are, Baid the Premier, applying the prin 
ciple of self-determination to those countries which oppress subjeet peo¬ 
ples and provoke war to destroy liberty -throughout the world,- Hd 
did, not want any Muhammadan in India to imagine that they word 
applying one principle to Christians and another to Muhammadans, nei j 
ther did he want any Muhammadan in India toimagine that they word 
abandoning in the case of the Turks! principles! which had beerl 
ruthlessly applied to Christian countries like Germany and Austria, 
Continuing, he said ;-r i i ■ ' •.>. 1 . ’ 1 ;» .: •? ■ 
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41 1 do not understand Mr. Muhammad Ali to claim indulgence 
for Turkey. He claims justice, and justice she will get. Austria 
has had justice, Germany has had justice—pretty terrible justice. 
Why Bhould Turkey escape ? There was no reason why we should 
be applying any different measures tb Turkeyfrom that which wo 
had meted out to the Christian communities of Germany and Austria. 
We are not treating Turkey severely because she is Muhammadan, 
we are applying exactly the same principles to her as we have ap¬ 
plied to Austria, 1 which is a great Christian community. The prin¬ 
ciple is that of self-determination applied to Empires that have 
forfeited their right to rule. The Arabs have claimed independence 
and severance, from .Turkish dominion. Is It suggested that tho 
Arabs should ‘ remain under Turkish dominion merely because they 
are Muhammadans? Is not the same measure of independence and 
freedom to be given to Muhammadans as tb Christians?” 

Turning to Thrace,, the Prime Minister said, it was vory 
difficult to get the facts but he had before him statements of 
both Turkish and Greeciaris of Thrace between which there was 
very little difference. According to both the Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion is in considerable minority. If that is true and the principles 
of self-determination is to be applied, the whole of Thrace would 
certainly be taken from Turkish rule. The same thing applied to 
Smyrna. After'very careful investigation .by an .impartial com¬ 
mittee it'has been found that a considerable majority of the 
population’ was' nbn^Turk and the great majority undoubtedly 
preferred Greek rule to’Turkish Tule. . * 

[ Turning to the question of temporal power, the Prime Minister 
said that the Question of temporal power of a spiritual head 
was not confined to Islam. It was one of the great controversies 
of Christendom as well, concerning which there were wide differences 
bf bpinion 'among Roman Catholics and themselves. But after 
kho Pope was deprived of his temporal power, his spiritual power was 
Rreater and very likely greater than ever. He knew, he declared, of 
’sincere and zealous Muhammadans who took a very different view 
Of temporal power from that of Mr, Mohammad Ali. He would enter 
into no controversy. All he would say was the Turk will exercise tem¬ 
poral power in Turkish lands. We do not propose, said the 
that he‘should retain power over lands which are not Turkish. This 
is the principle we are applying to the Christian communities of 
urope and the same principle must be applied to the Turk, 

_ As to the Armenian massacres, there was no doubt about them, 
t is true that an impartial investigation has not taken place, but 
at is because the worst massacres of all occurred during the vs ar, 
and there was no pne there to investigate, He bad cited the reply of 
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the Turkish delegation, in Paris.,.Their sole qnsjvei;, was, that those 
who were iji power at that time and .prdered , the massacre of Arme¬ 
nians had also committed crimes; against Moslem^ t and,condemned to 
<jl,eath/by every, taieans,. tj^ree‘.million Myhammadahsf. p That H is the 
answer., tt'is not a .question of. jpunislimont .but <a question of gootj 
Government, and whether it fs 80,0000.-Christians or three .Mill iom 
Moslems,' a Government, which cannot, protect ,ite 1 pwn. : subjects, 
whether Christian or^ Moslem,, ( against ,wholesale massacres- of, that 
kind", ia not lit to govern//,We ar,e .therefore ^.ouqcl in.tlie interests o| 
civilization to exercise ,some= kind .of control and t supervision* It was 
quite clear that the Turkish Government's .^jpresent constituted, 
is,incapable of protecting its,tjwo. ii sub l jc(|ts.n f .-]' i 

/ The Prime Minister/jt^en refered| to the^ dpyjastption and desola¬ 
tion'under Turkish, rule .of jlsi^/Migpiv dupe the ..granary- ,pf the 
Mediterranean. He ^proceeded : ^,4f, tho^urk. >vpre a capable and 
efficient administrator .who Rooked ,after, his,land'i'vell, there. is; not a 
Christian CQinmunity in Europe',fh^t >yould t . npt.,say,,-God (bless yf>U 
and prosper you^ and we would not dream^of interfering,, we: should,he 
glad to see him p^ork/out his own.faith, ,'ia, L his own, tynd. But | .do 
not think that he has governed in a >vay .J’hiph makes., ls/am proud 

5 f him. * ’I.will ask yoq to lpo t k‘at, thq wqy/in/which.he..,ha,s done it/ 
Islam reaily^prpud ofTurkish jji^iqionJ’/ -,*/////. 4 ^ j. K v\ 

, In conclusion the.Prime Minister wished to give comfort to the 
Mohammans.of India wbq with very, tow ^exception ,had ,stood loyal 
by the Phrpne and Empire, ,There ; wore, exceptions 1 even among Chris¬ 
tians and -he would therefore draw-no^dialiinctiou. to iha .detriment 
of Indian Muhammadans because there were sopie among :them who 
were disloyal. /He gratefully ' acknowledged that Mussalmahs ohlndia 
liad stood by the Throne arid Empire.,/Tpcy helped us ip the struggle* 
wo willingly and gladly recognise that. We repogidse that’.theyhawea 
right to he beard in a matter which'elTscts 'espbeially/dslam^ W^have 
heard them. ’ Not merely have' we ( hfiar^ , them but ; wo/,hayo^cr.y 
largely deferred to their wishes ' in ‘.this matter/ The‘settlement,was 
very largely affected by tl\e dpinipn of India and specially,the Mussul¬ 
mans of India. Pitt {v& cannot,ai^ly differpht principles |n the settle¬ 
ment of a Muhamadan country from'thoso whiql> \Vp sternly applied to 
our settlement with Christians with whom wp were' also'at*.war. ■ . 

t, Mri Muhammad .AU/'in reply said that the action, pf Turkey 
in entering the war might haye bee 11 .due to alarm./caused.- by. the 
fact that the .Czai; of Russia,, their ancient .enemy/ was one. of the 
Allies of Great Britain and to f the/existence ’of/, th’ 9 . secret treaty 

which promised Constantinople .to Russia. .' 

To this the Prime Minister/replied thalj 
absolutely clear, that! when they entered /into 


he wished, to, make it 
war .they had no under- 
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standing whatever with Russia to the detriment of Turkey so that 
the Turk had no reason to fear anything from their having engaged 
in a war on the side of Russia, Our war,bp said, was against 
Germany and we had not Turkey in our minds in the least. 

0 ' 

'< • } f' i : , . • • - — i | ^ \ ,'| 

: i . The Anti-Turk Campaign. ... ; . 

1 - Meanwhile in England a strong and influential 'Campaign was 
boing carried on headed by Lord Robert Cecil and the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to get the Turks out of Europe and Cons¬ 
tantinople. The North cl iff Press in England lent active support 
and a campaign of Crusade against the Moslems, fomenting racial 
bitterness : was in the air. 1 On February 21st the Times Said: 1 “ If 
the Turkish administration is not now uprooted from Europe another 
war will have to be fought in the future in order to evict the Turk 
from their last lodgment on European soil.” Stormy protest meet¬ 
ings were organised' under the leadership of Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Bryce- to force the hands of the Allies against the Turks and a 
huge petition signed by the Archbishops of York and Canterbury and 
many famous Non-conformist pastors and also of the Free Church of 
England and about-100 MrPs. was sent to the Premier. Sicken-* 
ing tales of Turkish misrule and oppression in Armenia wore promi¬ 
nently inserted in the papers'though no substantial evidence of the 
crimes was forthcoming. • 

Early in March 1920 Constantinople was completely occupied 
by British Military and ’Naval forces. ; The Khilafat Delegation 
wanted an impartial Commission of enquiry to investigate the truth 
or otherwise of the alleged massacres of the Armenians but this was 
refused. On February ■ 26th an animated debate took place in the 
House of Commons on the Turkish question. 1 It was led off by Sir 
Donald Maclean who declared that Constantinople had ever been a 
cesspool of intrigue,* breeder of War, and source of massacres and 
horrors. Ho was ably supported by Lord Robert Cecil and his 
followers. Tho Prime Minister however made a guarded reply to 
the effect that at that stage the Peace Conference had, after deep 
and anxious: deliberation, • decided to leave the Turks in Constanti¬ 
nople with a long list of provisoes for safeguard against murder. 

The Khilafat Delegation, in England. 

. The delegation first approaolied the British Premier request¬ 
's him so to arrange that tho delegation may be received by the 
supreme Council sitting at that time at >San Remo to consider the 
terms of the Turkish Peace Treaty before its work is over so that 
he delegation may lay before the Supreme Council a full and clear 
statement of the position in India and in the East in view of thq 
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gr&ve situation, there fast developing into a menace. ' The' ^delegation 
was informed in reply that the Peace Conference cannot hear anyone I 
except accredited Government representatives of the territories ‘andl 
■that the Indian official delegation has been already heard; Further 
representation to the British Premier soliciting reconsideiation of the 
aforesaid decision pointed hut that the Turkish Settlement, involving 
as it did the question of Khilafat in which the [whole.!Motl,em’world 
was vitally interestedj; transcended aU territorial limitations.-- In reply 
the British Secretary wired from. San. Remdi under; date 20th April 
that the decision cannot be; Reconsidered . and. .the Indian .Khilafat 
delogation.oannot .be given an opportunity, of ^expressing their views 
before; • the. -Supreme * Council and , that , the'maiij question : relat¬ 
ing to peace, with Turkey . having .been decided upon,. the Premier 
did not think that, any .useful.-purpose .would be served - by a fresh 
hearing of the delegation’s views. ,. The Khilafat delegation thereupon 
telegraphedvtd/,the.,Supreme Council- President,,-: the! Premiers -of 
England, France and Italy, and to the Japanese Ambassador, bt San 
Renio.on the 24th April regretting the Councils decision not to give a 
hearing to it, L The delegation pointed pub that while -the Premier 
of Greece, . which- was . not at war-'with Turkey and which later 
had ; .occupied; ^Turkish ^territories u-uiider ^Allied:; auspices ; has 
been allowed to 1 participate ; in .the proceedings, itho r representatives 
of India and Moslem faith have been ignored. . The .delegation 
plso warrted>'theo Peace Conference .that.it! would: be! futile to 
expect peace iand-tranquility ihIndian sentiments were disregarded 
and r iti would-; beo;th«:.i Supreme , Council’s .responsibility dor 
Reopening (l International->,discord-which [should not; exist til * the 
Peace . Conference ; followed^ .President ('Wilson’s fourteen points 
•in- letter and. .spirit instead; of; merely achieving-.the distribution 
pf the. spoilst;of ■ .war, ;.-The.-delegation.also emphatically protested 
against- the roccupation Of; .Constantinople by British military and 
naval forces in the toame [of; the - Allies, thus- placing the Khalifa 
in duress and also against the. arrest; and deportation of Sheik-ul- 
Islam as an/outrage upon! Islam. The delegation also pointed out 
that in India -thelGovernment and the people • Were not identical 
and that there was no Musalmamon the Indian official delegation. • 

Mr. Mahomed";Alii the- head ofi the Khilafat delegation, nexl 
tried to influence public opinion'in England and France (n his favour 

On 22nd Aprils huge public ^meeting was held in London With Mr 

George Lansbury in the Chair. Many. prominent Labour leaden 
spoke at : the meeting -which' -passed a resolution urging the Govt 
to take into consideration-' the religious obligations of Moslems.' Ii 
Paris, where the party went over on the l?th April, the member; 
interviewed important public men and on 20th April a most success 
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i 

ful'meeting was held with M. Iiiles Reche, aformer Finance Minister,* 
in the chaii’j and resolutions in support of, the Khilafat was passed, i 

; * ^ Message to tKe Sultan ■; 

Then early iri May 1920 just beforethe final draft of the Allies’ 
Terms of Peace which they wanted to thrust upon Turkey was dnawij 
up and handed over, to the Turkish Govt; 1 the delegation sent the 
following message to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey.: ! . 

“The Indian Khilafat Delegation representing over 70 million 
Mussulmans and 250 > millions of their compatriots-of other . Greeds 
who! stand shoiildeT to shoulder ‘ with them, have been .delegated to 
explain to the Allied Powers and the Peace Conference the religious 
obligations imposed orr every Muslim by his faith and express the 
overwhelming national sentiment of India with regard to the preser¬ 
vation* of the Khilafat and the inviolability*of the Sanctuaries of 
Islam. . The Delegation beg to offer in the name of their fcoreligion-: 
ist-s, at this grave crisis in the history of Islam and of the Khilafat, 
their whole-hearted allegiance to your Majesty as the successor of 
their prophet and the Commander of the Faithful. Although deeply 
ashamed that the .Mussulmans * permitted the' Khilafat, (however 
unwillingly it be, to be reduced to its present distressing condition, 
we nevertheless venture,, with all the. profund esteem that wo enter¬ 
tain for your Majesty and the great, veneration inseparable from your 
high office, to submit that today the eyes of Mussulmans throughout 
the world are turned towards. Stamboul and .they confidently trust 
that in all conceivable circumstances and at all costs your Majesty 
will uphold the dignity* of,- Islam and will remain steadfast in the 
defence of the Khilafat and qf the sanctity pf tbe Jazi-rat-ul-Arab in 
its entirety. -• v; > .... .. 

v . . '■. :,: ■; i . The Three Fold Claim. ,• • • .• . 

“We ere charged to claim for the Khilafat the complete restora¬ 
tion of the territorial itatus quo ante helium without prejudice to sUch 
political changes as guaranteed to non-Turkish nationalities, if they 
so desired, autonomous Government within the Ottoman Empire 
consistently with the dignity of a Sovereign State, and we are to 
explain that this was the irreduceable minimum of temporal power 
inalienable from the sacred institution of Khilafat that could be 
considered adequate for the defence of our faith. We were also 
charged to declare that the Khalif alone could be the servant of 
three sacred Harems of. Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, and the 
warden of the holy shrines and, further that no Mussulman would, or 
could, tolerate any form of non-Muslim control whether in the shape 
of mandate or otherwise over Syria, Palestine or Mesopotamia 
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included as they hro in the -sacred soil' oF the'Jazirabul-Arab* that 
had 1 been ; entrusted dnhis death bed by out Holy'Prophet to out sole 
care. We have tried to, explain our three-fold claim the Allies to 
the best of our, limited";powers and, pn-^pite. of the ^appalling ignoj 
ranee and tragic indifference, even of some of those who are making! 
themselves responsible forra new' settlement of.' the /World’s affairs,| 
we have made it Sufficiently clear? that the. .reduction of thd Muslimj 
claim by a hair’s breadth will not only be -a violation! cif the doepest 
religious feelings of the Muslims but will also be a flagrant violation of 
the solemn pledge given by iresponsible i statesmen, - representing the 
Allied and: associated Powers and: given, at a time when- they were 
desirous of enlisting the .support of the .Muslim 'pedple and soldiery. 
Further we have not hesitated to warn the British - Government that 
if these pledges - were not-.redeemed; And effectwas >nobgiyeri to-the 
declaration that brought about’the Armistice, lit Would be futile to 
expect peace in India.and that an affront put upon -the entire Indian 
nation 1 will b3 incompatible with, an expectation of . blind loyaltyi 
Having done everything, that was demanded of ua by our (duty as 
Mussulmans, as loyal subjects of the King Emperor/ and as men: 
deeply anxious to secure a just and lasting - peace, and charged with 
a mission of reconciliation and concord* we now await the responso 
of the Allied; Powers to our appeals and warning, of . J -;i ,! . J , i;:i 

“ ■ ‘ But of far greater importance to the Muslim World will he you¥ 
Majesty’s response to the demands of the Allies and before 1 that 
response is made we deem' it our humble duty ; to bring to your 
Majesty s notiee that -Islam ■ to-day stands solidly ,; l>y your side as it 
has never stood since ’the last of the Khulafai Bashideed parsed 
away. Every Muslim is now determined without flinching and with¬ 
out fear, to do all that Allah demands from 1 him? even to the extent? 
of offering his life as the price of his faith. May the great God 
grant to your Majesty and to your > noble and bravo, but distracted 
and divided, nation the strength and resolution- to do, your duty not 
only by Turkey but by-Islam, and may the unity of. Turkey soon 
become a true,reflex of the unity of Jslann 

■ , ^l 10 Indian Khilafat Delegation Anally beg leave to recall what 
our glorious Prophet said in the cave of .Thaur 1 to your Majesty’s 
first predocessor Abu Bakiy when they werer only two and their 
enemies were manyir-i Fear not; verily . Allah is .with us.”- God 
grant we shall yet succeed, if only we retaint our faith in Allah’s 
omnipotence and serve none but Him,: h . , ‘ 

Muhammad; Am ; ,Sved Hossain j Sybd 'SufcAi&uN Nadwkt 

Keml et-6 of the Indian Khilafat Delegation ' ; 5 -r • Abdul Kasim. “ " 
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DEPUTATION IN ENGLAND 
The Correspondence 

On March 26th, 1920 the following letter was addressed by 
‘the Khilafat Delegation to the Premier. 

“l am directed by the Indian Khilafat Delegation to request 
you to be good enough to arrange that the Delegation may be 
received by the Supreme Council now engaged in drawing op a 
scheme for settlement with Turkey before its work is over, so that 
the Delegation may explain the Muslim point of view with regard 
<to the settlement stating the obligations imposed on Mussulmans by 
Itheir faith and giving expression to the overwhelming sentiment 
fof Indian Mussalmans and the ardent sympathies of . their 
^compatriots of other faiths who are at one with them in this 
1 matter”. > 

] To the above, the Private Secretary of the Premier gave the 
\ following reply :~ 

! “I am directed by Mr. Lloyd George to acknowledge your 
.letter of March 26th containing the request that the Indian 
.Khilafat Delegation may be given an opportunity to express its 
views before the Supreme council of the Peace Conference and in 
reply to state that at the request of the British Government the 
Supreme Council has already heard the official delegation of India. 
As it has been made a rule of the Peace Conference not to hear 
anyone except the accredited Governments of territories with whose 
future they are dealing, the Supreme Council regrets it is unable to 
accede to your wishes.” 

On 20th April the Delegation sent from Paris by wire to the 
President of the Supreme Council, the English, French, Italian 
Premiers and the Japanese Ambassador at San Remo, where the 
Allied Supreme Council was then sitting, a statement of the Indian 
and Muslim case and reiterated the request for a hearing. 

In answer, the British Secretary wired from San Remo to 
Paris that the decision cannot be reconsidered and also sent the 
following letter to London. 

“I am directed by Mr. Lloyd George to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 9th, asking that the Indian Khilafat Delegation 
may be given an opportunity of expressing their views before the 
Supreme Council of the Peace Conference. 

“In reply I am directed to confirm my telegram of even date, 
stating the Supreme Council have considered your letter and 
are unable to reconsider the decision conveyed in my letter of 
April 27. 

“With reference to the last paragraph of your letter I am 
directed to state that as the main questions relating to the treaty 
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of peace with Turkey have - now been decided, the Prime Ministei 
does not think any useful purpose would be served by a fresl 
hearing of your Delegatibn’s tieWs/’ 

A long telegram was then seht to the Supreme Council, thj 
President, the Prtmieta of England, France and Italy ahd the 
Japanese Ambassador at San Remo on the 24th April over the 
signature of Messrs Mohamed All, Syed Hossain, and Syed Sulaiman 
Nadvi I 


The- message in conclusion states :~ 

“I am to invite your attention once more to the gravity of thi 
situation in India and the East generally and the Delegation wouh 
beg you both, in the interests of justice and tranquility in the Indiai 
Empire, to give their request your most earnest consideration. The; 
hope they may say without offence that apparently the gravity o| 
the situation is not so fully appreciated on this side as on accoun 
of their more intimate knowledge of India they themselves appreciate 

"They, however, hope yoU will pardon this apparent impor' 
tunity because it arises out of nothing beyond 1 their anxiety t 
reconcile their loyalty to Islam and to the Indian Nation with thei 
loyalty to His Majesty the Emperor of India and their ardent desire 
for the restoration of peace in India. i 

"If, as the Delegation fear, the Supreme Council is not likely 
to arrive at a decision with regard to this request at a very early 
date, I am to say they would greatly value another opportunity oi 
placing their views before you.” 

Then on April 29th the Prime Minister made a long statement 
in the House of Commons on the decisions arrived at by the Supreme* 
Council at San Remo. With regard to Turkey,-he agreed with, 
M. Millerand that it wrs not desirable to'outline proposals until they 
had been submitted to the Porte. But'there was Teally nothing ttf 
reveal. There had been no departure from the principle laid down. He 
confirmed that the mandate for Syria had been given to France, and 
that mandates for Mesopotamia, including Mosul and Palestine, had; 
been given to Britain, and with regard to Palestine, provision was! 
made for full‘recognition of Mr. Balfour’s declaration with respect to* 
the Jews. An agreement had been reached with France with regard 
to oil distribution in Mosul. The Armenian problem .was overwhel 
mingly difficult, said the Premier, owing to the fact that there was 
ho Armenian population in the vast areas the Allies would have liked 
to allocate to Armenia. 


Then came, on May 16th, the announcement of the terms which 
Britain and France sought to impose on Turkey. 
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The following Message from His Excellency the Viceroy to 
the Muslim People of India, was published on May 15th 1920:— 
To day the decisions of the Supreme Council of the Allies in 
respect of peace settlement with Turkey have been made known to 
the world. They have been reached after the most careful and 
anxious consideration of representations from the. Muslims of all 
countries and you have my assurance that before coming to its 
present decisions the Supreme Council has had all possible regard 
to those representations which have proceeded from the Muham¬ 
madan subjects of His Majesty in India. My Government are 
issuing along with a summary of the Peace Terms a statement which 
explains the principal decisions and the reasons for them. These 
decisions are in full accordance with the high principles which have 
been applied in the peace settlements with all other Powers lately 
at war with Britain and her Allies. Nevertheless they include 
terms which I fear must be painful to all Muslims. The long 
delays which have protracted your anxiety for over a year, although 
they have been unavoidable, have filled me with regret for your 
sakes; and now in your hour of trial I desire to send you a massage 
of encouragement and sympathy which I trust will uphold you. 
In the day of the Empire’s need you made a splendid response to 
the call of your King and Country, and by so doing you contri¬ 
buted much, to the triumph of those ideals of justice and humanity 
for which the Allies fought. The Empire of which you form a part 
is now firmly established on these ideals; and a great future of poli¬ 
tical progress and material prosperity is-within the grasp of the 
Muslims of India who have ever enjoyed under British Eule tho 
fullest religious freedom. Before the late disastrous war' Great 
Britain had always maintained the closest ties of friendship with 
Turkey, and I am confident that with the conclusion of this new 
Treaty that freindship will quickly take life again and a Turkey 
regenerate, full of hope and strength, will stand forth, in the futuro 
as in the past, a pillar of the Islamic faith. This thought will, I 
trust, strengthen you to accept the Peace Terms with resignation, 
courage, and fortitude and to keep your loyalty towards the Crown 
bright and untarnished as it has been for so many generations. 

■ Turkish Peace Terms—Govt, of India Communique. 

1. The following are the principal conditions of the Peace Terms 
communicated by the Allies to Turkey:— 

I . The frontiers of Turkey will be as already demarcated and, where neces¬ 
sary, revised by a Boundary Commission to be created. According 
to this delimitation, Turkey will include the Constantinople sector of 
Thrace and all the predominantly Turkish areas of Asia Minor. 

24 
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2. The lights and title of. the Turkish fipyernment ip Constantinople will 
hof he affected, but the fight'to modify this provision is reserved ii 
' ■ the event of the failure of Turkey faithfully to fulfil the treaty. 1 ’ 1 

.3. ^. Commission of the Straits will have authority over all waters betweei 
the Mediterranean jpoptl) pf t^e Dardanelles jand tire Black Sea mou 
' ; ' of the Bosphorus, and of tUp waters wjthin tjiree miles of each i 
:; these mouths ; also on the shores to Such extent as may be neeessarjJ 
!■: The dirty of the Commission will be to ensure f.eodom of nav'gatiott 
i jp these waters in peacean4 >var a , <. - d ;vv l> u- 

A scheme pf. local ^t-Jf-Qoyernmenti. will i be drafted for Xurdistai 

and othc 
Knnlista , 
proved t[iat sonars 

tion is desired by the majority ofthe Kurdish people/ • ! - 

Certain portion? of $tnyj|na are formed i»W »^separatei unit:,to h 
j i fwlminiatemd. By, Qi'ceec,., the su^rainty of . Tnrfeey .jpeing pontipued £o| 
a period of ycaTS, till' .the'autonomous state • of Smyrna ilpcide? ■ its pyya 
11 destiny. *'*'• 1 . 1 ,v \ t ’ Sj ' ‘ ' , 

•fi.ilWith itlie exception- of the Constantinople sector; Kastern 'lhi'ace^i 
\ ,.,cpded Ip Greece, provision being pad* for the Local Self-Government o 
.. i . the tovyn of ^,>'r:anople T •...., r 

7. Certain portions of the Armenian district.of' Turkey arc, added,, to tin 
t '"‘'existing Armenian ItepubliCj thehbundary between Turkey a,nd Armrjii; 

: • >in certain: districts being 1 referred to the arbitration of'the Pvesiden 
; ,, ;of the United States (whoso.: decision win he final thereon and 1 on anj 
ptipulatiQ# jK^inling acpe?s tp the sea- ...i- • ',.<, - , | 

8, Syria, Mesopotamia, ,apd , are . provisionally recognised as 

'independent states, subject to administrative advice pud assistant frcoi 1 
( 'a mandatory power; until such time as * they are able tp stand alone 
• the mamlato .for Syria has been'entrusted to France and those fm 
Mesopotamia ami Palestine tp Britain j the mandate for Palestine wil ; 
inchide provision fpr giving effect to the declaration of November 8tb : 
plf regarding the .establishment of a Rational hopie for thejfewjsli 


is 1 


rei 

people. 


;-sr 


9.' Tlie Mediae is recognized! as a free, and' independent state. The King of. 
.. .• Media? undertake? ; toassure .f rep' and easy access to- .Mecca and Media* 
to'' ’ ” 


slim pilgrims of nil ooufttrwf,,:, t « 

in.Tur^rdinouishesnff rights nml. titl^ ov^'£hb j^an," pm 

I D Turkey recognizes the French, Protectorate over Morocco arid Tunis 
12 . Turkey renounces her plainas to certain islands i n the Aegean, i ‘ ' • 

* ***' *<“iwt »f ** « 

(i) The Sultan’B Bodyguard at Constantinople ’ *'' ' i; : ’ 

-4 

"i'SE - “ *** %; *M S W tl, | N 4 .Wal stement , 1 

ta Turkic .'.dwlMBl d'to'taW, «m» 


Tlie Turkish Fleet ie limited t fl q torpedo boat? and 7 sloops 
No military of naval air forces .or dirigibles are tp he mafntained. 
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v ; li. Control will be maintained over the finances of Turkey until the dis¬ 
charge of her international obligations has been assured- 
15. Freedom of navigation and transit is secured. The following ports arc 
declared international ports, provision to* be made for ffee /.ones in each— 
Alexandretta, Easrahy Batonm, Constantinople, Dtdeagatch, Haifa, Hai¬ 
dar Pasha, Smyrna and Trebizond. ' 

In addition to the above, there are numerous provisions regarding :— . 

15, (a) League of Nations, (b) Protection of Minorities, (c) Restoration of 
abandoned property rights, (d) Prisoners of War, (e) Graves of Allied 
soldiers, (i) Punishment of war criminals, (g) Economic questions and 
concessions, (h) Labour conventions, and (i) Antiquities, 
but it is not neectsary to detail these in the present statement. 

3. However much they 1 may regret some ot these, decisions 
Itidiafi Muslims must feel satisfaction'in knowing that the settlement 
has been greatly influenced by their representations. When replying 
to the Khilafat deputation 6n the 29th January last, His Excellency 
the Viceroy gavd an Accoiirit of the stops which had been taken by 
the Secretary of State and himself from the date of the armistice 
onwards to represent to His Majesty's Government the vews of Indian 
Muslims, especially’ with regard to .the holy places in the Hedjaz 
and the future of Constantinople, and to secure that their representa¬ 
tions should receive a full hearing from the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. After that date the representative^ of the All-India Kbilafut 
Conference were given every facility and assistance by the Goverir* 
ment of India to lay their case beforb the Prime Minister and the 
strength of Indian Muslim feeling in the matter has been impressed 
upon His Majesty’s Government in frequent communications made 
to the Secretary of State. The Prime Minister replying to the 
Khilafat Deputation assured the Muhammadans of India that their 
case had been presented with great force and had been examined 
with conscientious care not merely by the delegates of the British 
Empire, but also by the Supreme Council of the Allies. And in fact 
the representations made by Indian Mnhammadans did materially 
influence the final decision. It is well known that there was a great 
and strong body of public opinion both in England and America 
which favoured the removal of the Turkish capital from Constanti¬ 
nople to Asia Minor, and that such counsels did not prevail is in no 
small measure due to the knowledge how keenly Indian Moslem opinion 
was opposed to the step. Indan Moslems have therefore the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that largely out of deference to tber feelings and the 
representations of the Government of India, Constantinople was saved 
for the Turkish Empire as its oapital. 

3. The Governor General in Council would next like to advert 
to the allegation which is sometimes made that British policy has 
ever been in the past unfriendly to Turkey. For this statement 
there is no foundation. It is unnecessary to refer to the ancient 
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friendship between the two countries, proved by the entry of Britain 
on the side of Turkey in the Crimean war and by all her subsequent 
efforts to preserve integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The forbearance 
which Britain displayed; and the provocation which Turkey under 
the domination of German influences and the leadership of the Com¬ 
mittee of Union and Progress gave, before war was declared, were 
fully explained in the communique 1 issued by the Government of 
India in October 1914. It was Turkey which broke the traditional 
friendship with Greai; Britain. In his reply to the Khilafat Deputa¬ 


tion the Prime Minister made ife absolutely cleat that Britain had no 
understanding of any sort pr kind with JHussia to "the detriment oi 
Turkey when the war began.? In fact Britain sought,to deter Turkey 
from i entering the war by giving her the most complete assurances 
that if she maintained, neutrality, Britain ’would see that at the 
conclusion , of peace no conditions would be laid down which would 
impair her independence and integrity, and that economic conditions 
of a character favourable to Turkey would be obtained, In spite of 
all these assurances- Turkey took the, fatal step of entering the war 
on the side of Germany, and against her ancient’ Ally,’ 1 , 

■' i ■ • 1 ’■ • •«■* • ■ . , 1 I •. '■ ’■ y * i | ■ j , < ' 

4,, It is most important that, there should , be no misunderstan¬ 
ding as to the attitude of Government, towards the/question of the 
Khilafat. The Government of India -repeat again that .the question' 
oi the Khilafat is one for • Muhammadans, and Muhammadans only, 
tq decide, and that with their ,free,choice in -this matter Govern-, 
tuelit have no desire to interfere,,; But they cannot acquiesce in the 
statement which is now made , that, the Khilafat ,of the Ottoman 
tSultan has remained unchanged in its temporal attributes for thirteen 
centuries or.that it implies any temporal allegiance, on .the- part of 
Indian Muslims. These are propositions which are contrary to 
history. The temporal power associated with- the , Khilafat- has under-; 
gone the most violent fluctuations during the last thirteen centuries.^ 
It has covered the whole of the dominions embraced in the Saracenic 
Empire when that was in the fullness of its glory. On the other 
hand it was reduced to nothing for over two centuries when the 
Khalifa was the mere spiritual Head of Islam under the Mameluk 
dynasty of Egypt. With the transference of the Khilafat to the 
Ottoman dynasty, the temporal power of the Khalifa has waxed and- 
waned with the extent of the Ottoman Empire, but the essence of 
the Khilafat romained unaltered and cannot now be affected .by any 
present change m the boundaries of that Empire. Nor, also, so far 
as Indiau Muslims are concerned, is there any historical basis for the 
claim that thei Khilafat implies any temporal allegiance on their part to 

sJverl^n? ^ ^° ry of divided al ^ance would he 

swerve of the constitutional basis on which all Governments rest 
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5. It is also a mistake to suppose that the war was a religious 
one or that the terms of peace have been influenced in any way by 
religious considerations. The Muslims of India recognized this first 
proposition very clearly five years ago, The war was one between 
Christian powers, and the alliance of Turkey with a ^Christian power 
places this beyond doubt. As to the second, the peace conference 
has applied the same principles to all autocratic empires, Muslim and 
Christian alike. The Empire of Austria-Hungary has lost over two- 
thirds of its dominions and three-fourths of its population. Heavy 
as Turkey’s losses are, they fall far short of these. And although it 
is true that Turkish sovereignty has been confined to areas within 
which Turks predominate, Indian Muhammadans must remember 
that the independence of their Arab co-religionists remains intact 
throughout a very large proportion of the remainder of the formei 
Ottoman Empire and that the only areas which have been removed 
entirely from Muslim control are the comparatively small areas of 
Armenia, Thrace and Smyrna, in each of which according to pre-war 
statistics the population was predominantly non-Muslim. 

6 . Again it has been said that the settlement is a breach of the 
promise or offer made by the Prime Minister in his speech of Janu^ 
ary 1918 when he said : : “Nor are we fighting to destroy Austria- 
Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” This passage must however be read with its 
context, for Mr. Lloyd George continued, “While we do not 
challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the home-lands 
of the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople—the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being international¬ 
ized and neutralized—Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine are, in our judgment, entitled to a recognition of their 
separate national conditions.” 

The peace terms now published fulfil this offer or promise, for 
her home-lands which are predominantly Turkish in race have boon 
left to Turkey and those portions *of Thrace and Smyrna which have 
been separted have been treated in accordance with the principle 
of nationality. This is a principle which has been followed in all 
the other Treaties of peace. The Supreme Council decided that 
the Turks had forfeited their title to rule over the majorities of 
other racos and that these majorities should be joined to their own 
national states. Both in Thrace and in Smyrna the Muslim popula¬ 
tion before the war was in a’minority. In 1914 and 1915 the Turkish 
Government carried out a systematic deportation of the nonMuslim 
population from these areas and the statistics of to-day cannot 
therefore be made a reason for retaining them under Turkish rule, 
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■ the sector 6f Constantinople where- Turks predominate 
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In Thrace _ . 

has been conserved to Turkey] The rest oh'Thrace was predomi¬ 
nantly Greek in 1912 and has therefore been united'with Greec«!.ff 
There is no doubt that' Adrianople is predominantly Turkish,■ bu 
it is only art inland of. Turks 'separated from the Constantinopl 
sector by a region predominantly Greek, It is impossible to sepaTa 
an island such as this from <thhr' territories by-which they are sur 
roundedy and' therefore 1 'ini accordance- with the universal practio 
of thd Peace Council - ih- thtfrest of Eurbpe, *ib has been-treated a 
part of Thrace Subject Id ah arrangement which- ensures a syste 
of< local self-government .and guarantees- proper reprasentatioff t 
the. Turkish^ majority itn 1 Adrianople, i Similarly < in? Smyrna th 
majority of - the people ; are definitely Grbek and Armenian but thef* 
area transferred has been cu^i down-to the minimum-' suitable 1 foi£ 
separate^ administration; The suzerainty remains With Turkdy and- thejj 
districts ctincerned will eventually decide their own destiny by ! vote 
The port of Smyrna will Ba free^Turkey will havefreedortrof' tranei 
and there will be! a separate* department for the-Turkish minority; 

• 1;' -7. (’It is r unnecessary to refer 1 at length to 1 -the-' flCasdns Whichl 
'have* led; 1 the- Allies- to Insist upon'the internationalization' and| 
neutralization of-the Straits between the MediteiTanflan and the bla'cl 
Sea. ! Its • opening to Germany and its closure' agairist the British-ii 
1914 had disastrous effects in prolonging the grea't waif' with all 1 it 
bloodshed* and misery.-? This' great waterway* ! of the-’world mils 
remain in future open to the free commerce oraU-natiohs.**- 1 '* - 

8. 'The maintenance of some^control over the finances of Tutke. 

to safeguard international obligations is no new proposal aS for year 
such control has been exercised for the administration of' thtf 
Ottoman debt. 1 This necessity has become all the greater now thaff 
the debt has increased from 160 millions to nearly five hUrtdrecf 
millions, while Turkish territory has decreased. ! The* new' state! 
formed ; out ■ of Turkey have a consultative voice in the Financial 
Commission and for termination of the Commission when' hei! 
obligation have been discharged; ’ • v ii i . .. ; .i- | 

9. The provisions regarding the army and' * navy of Turkey? 

require little comment. - The reduction of- the Turkish army is m* 
accordance with the arrangements which have been made for fcht) 
general disarmament of the other powers lately at war with the! 
Allies. Turkey had no effective navy before the war' 1 and this! 
condition is maintained. - • i: -;7 ,j , . \ 

10. Of more interest to Muslims in India are those provision^ 
winch concern the portions of the former Turkish Empire where* 
their Arab co-religionists preponderate. - The absolute independence 

For generations the Arabs have suffered 


v — r 

ol Arabia is recognised. 
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; from the misrule of Turks and it is unreasonable to' ask that' the 
Arab populations which have claimed independence of Turkey'and 
have fought side by side with the Allies to secure their independence 
should be replaced by the Allies under Turkish rule. As the Prime 
Minister pointed. f out to ;tbe Kbilafat Deputation, it would be 
unjust to deprive the Arabs of their independence merely because 
they are Muhammadans and co-religionists of the : Turks. “We are 
applying” he said “exactly the same principles in .Christian places, 
find to impose the dominion of the Sultan upon Arabia, which has no 
desire for it, is to impose upon Arabs something which we certainly 
>vould not dream of imposing upon jChristi&n communities,’’ , i 
. 11. Similar considerations apply to Kurdistan of which.the 

right to local autonomy-is provisionally - recognized, and to those 
areas in Asia, over, which- mandates, have been , intrusted by the 
Peace Conference to Britan and France, that is' to . say, Palestine, 
'Mesopotamia and , Syria. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
in all .these three cases the mandates have been granted for a 
speoific purpose' and for a temporary period. .The immediate appli¬ 
cation to these areas of - the principle of nationality would spoil 
chaos and anarchy; and-the work of the mandatory powers is to 
assist the local inhabitants with administrative advice and help, 
nntil such time as they are fib to take'oyer with success the 
business of administration without outside assistance. Islam will 
not be weakened by these avrangments and the two great Powers, 
to whom these mandates have been confided, include within the 
limits of their empires a very large proportion of the total Muslim 
population of the world-—a guarantee that the interests and rights 
of the Muslims of those areas will be fully respected. 

12, Ip the countries of Arabia, Irak and Palestine are situated 
the holy places of Islam with which all Muslims are profoundly 
concerned. When the war began the Allies gave a solemn pledge 
that the holy places would remain inviolate. This pledge has been 
observed in the spirit and fn the letter during the actual occupation 
by His Majesty’s forces of the territories in which some of the holy 
places are situated and steps have been taken to ensure their strict 
sanctity. The city of Jerusalem was not attacked as has been 
stated, but surrendered without violence offered or attempted, 
after it had been isolated in the course of operations against 
enemies armed in the field.. The fullest measures were straightway 
token to preserve the sanctity of the holy places within it, and the 
city which is in itself as sacred to Christians as to Muslims was 
entered by the victorious British General on foot. The Muslim 
shrines continue as before in the hands of their own Muslim custo- 
* tons. In Mesopotamia the holy places of Kerbala and Najaf were 
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never attacked and no acts of war were committed there by our 
troops. The scrupulous forbearance of His Majesty’s soldiers was grate¬ 
fully acknowledged by the inhabitants themselves. The unopposed 
occupation of Baghdad ae- of Jerusalem involved no attack on the. 
Holy Places, but was an inevitable incident in the field operation! 
of the war. The shrines in these three sacred places of Mesopo-i 
tamia are now in the'custody of a distinguished Muslim whose 
charge of them is an ample assurance that their sanctity will] 
continue to -be fully respected. The British forces have conducted 
no operations whatever in the Hedjaz and any reports that Mecca* 
or Medina has been entered by British troops are utterly without] 
foundation. ‘ These places are entirely under Arab- control. 

13, There remains’ the ; case of certain Armenian districts 

whose incorporation in the adjoining Armenian Republic is a direct 
consequence of Turkish misrule and of the application to this area 
of the principle of nationality. ; The cruelties perpetrated on the 
Armenians in the shape of massacre and deportation admit.of no 
doubt. - The story has been' proved by independent and reliable 
witnesses and it is established beyond dispute that during the 
year 1915 at least 6000,000 Armenians were destroyed. ■ The facts 
were indeed admitted by the Turkish emissaries in Paris who 
represented the Turkish Government and their sole'excuse was 
that the Committee of Union and Progress who were in power at the 
time were responsible for the massacres. , 

14. In these explanations of the Turkish Peace terms, the 
Governor-General in Council does not speak for His Majesty’s 
Government. He has utilized such information as has come into 
his possession, and has attempted to explain the terms with special 
reference to their bearing on Indian Muslim sentiments. He has 
stated all the faots, nothing beiDg mitigated and' nothing overstated. 
He recognises that in spite of all explanations the terms of the peace 
settlement with Turkey are such as must cause pain to the Muham¬ 
madans of India. Indian Muslims must brace themselves to bear 
with patience and resignation the misfortunes of their Turkish 

co-religionists. The .situation is one which calls for clear vision 
and a resolve to build a better future on the wreck of the past. 
Above all, the world needs peace and goodwill. It is a matter of 
supreme necessity for all men to work towards this end and 
those who at this critical time arouse religious passions are enemios 
not only of India but of mankind. 

. ‘ f . • • * • * ' ; 

H. McPherson, 

Secretary to the.Gmriment of India 



The Non-Co-operation Agitation. 

The publication of the peace terms proposed to be thrust 
upon Turkey sent a cry of dismay ^and indignation through¬ 
out the country. Moslem feeling was that it outraged 
every single canon of justice and fairplay ; it cynically dis¬ 
regarded solemn pledges of British and Allied statesmen and 
contemptuously cast aside the feelings of the Islamic world. In effect 
the terms proposed were a triumph for those anti-turk crusaders in 
England who wanted the Turks to bo turned bag and baggage out 
of Europe. Only Constantinople and the few miles of the peninsula 
up to the Chalalja lines remained, the rest went to the Greeks and 
Bulgarians. The terms, with an atrocious naivity, assured that the 
Asiatic possessions of Turkey were left intact with the trifling 
difference that they excluded Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Kurdistan ! A number of Turkish ports were inter¬ 
nationalised ; Smyrna was kept under Turkey but must have a Greek 
administration ! And all this in return for the unbounded and loyal 
help which the Indian Muslims rendered in the war ! 

The ferment into which the country was thrown by the publi¬ 
cation of the malicious and humiliating peace terms is beyond 
description. It might have been a deluge of riot and anarchy let loose, 
had not Mahatma Gandhi at once come forward and offered 
Satyagraha”, renamed *' non-co-operation,” as the only remedy. 
Gnder the Central Khilafat committee a huge public meeting was 
held at Bombay on 28th May, Mian Mohd. Chottani presiding, at 
which Non-co-operation was passed as the only practical line of 
action. In pursuance of its doctrines Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi, 
M. Chottani of Bombay, S. Yakub Hossain of Madras, Moulana 
hakhir of Allahabad and many other notable Muslims renounced 
and returned their titles under the Government and abjured all co¬ 
operation with the Government. Numerous other public meetings of 
piotest were held throughout the length and breadth of India, 
urging upon the Government to use its influence on the Home 
Government so as to revise the peace terms in a manner compatible 
to Muslim feelings of religion and honour. 

Meanwhile a tremendous agitation was going on in the country on 
the scandalously unjust and anti-Indian report of the Hunter Commi¬ 
ttee on the monstrous wrongs inflicted on Punjab in 1919 by the 
administration of Sir M. O’Dwyer. The lead was being taken by 
Mahatma Gandhi at the famous meeting at Benares of the All-India 
25 
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Congress Committee on 30th May 1920, and a step towards non-co- 
oporatiou with the Government was being taken. The Khilafat 
Committee now definitely- closed its ranks with the Hindus and 
placed M. Gandhi and his Non-co-operation -programme in theii 
forefront. 

A historic meeting of Hindus and Moslems was held at Allahabai 
under the auspices of the Khelafab Committee on the 1st and 2nd o 
June in connection with the question of considering the seriou 
situation created by the allied peace terms offered to Turkey. It wa: 
in 1908 that the first joint Hindu-Moslem meeting was held a ’ 
Allahabad without, however, much fruitful result. But on Is 
June 1920 the great historic meeting, which will live in the memorj 
of coming generations for having inaugurated a movement, the 
progress of which we are still witnessing, created a new Hindu 
Moslem support on all matters of national out-look ; a decision was 
taken which has since developed a new spirit of sacrifice and comrade 
ship, and indeed a new religion, which will cease to distinguish 
Hindu and Moslem in all matters of civic life. 

Jn spite of short notice large numbers beyond expectation 
attended, hundreds of delegates coming uninvited from distant 
•places in Madras and Bengal, at Mr. Yaqoob Ahamed’s place. 
Several Hindu leaders attended, most of them putting up at 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s, where an informal meeting for discussion 
was held on the first day. Among the distinguished visitors who 
attended the joint conference were Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, M. M. Chotani, President Central Khalifat Committee, 
Maulana Abdul Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lojpat Bai, Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Bepin Chander Pal, Maulana Hazrat Mohani, Pundit 
Malaviya, Qr. Ansari, M. Satyamurti, Haji Abdullah Haroon, Messrs. 
Rajgopalacliarya, Jawherilal Nehru, Chintamoni, Maulvi Tajmahomed 
Zahoor Ahmed, Jairamdass, Jamnadass, Dwarkalal, Kidwai, Jeswa] 
Mohamad Hossain, Kamaluddin Ahmed, Jefari. Maulana’Wilayat 
Hosain, and others. 


An informal meeting was first held at Mr.' Zahoor Ahmed’* 
house on. June 1st in the morning under Mr. Chotani’s presidentship 
where views were freely and frankly exchanged and religious and 
political issues fully considered. The mam Conference was held at 
9 o clock on the night at the Hallway Theatre, Allahabad. Admis 

On™ n 0CC ?K g M le f U w , ith recitatioD from the Holy 

Quran by a Maulvi after which Maulana Azad, Subhani and Mabamed 

Ah represented the religious Muslims side according to Quranic 
of t°L P W that ?H hey 6XP !r ed T J he exact t} ? eological In view 

of the fact that the assault oil Islam was political, the remedy wai 
also to be political. Hindus who deeply sympathised were appealec 
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to co-operate and support non-co-operation. Hindu leaders, Pandit 
Malaviya, Pandit Motilal, Sapru, Satyamurti, Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Rajagopalacharya, Lajapat Eai and others who spoke, expressed 
deep sympathy with the Muslim claim. Some however differed as 
to the remedy suggested. Some welcomed non-co-operation in 
principle, but not at this moment. Some simply expressed doubt as 
to its success. Mrs. Besant strongly opposed but deeply sympathised 
with Muslims and said her press and the Theosophical Society 
would render every help they could to Muslims. The general feeling 
wa3 strongly in favour of non-co-operation which was ultimately 
adopted in a solemn manner the next day. * 

On June 2nd the Conference met in the morning at eight, 
dispersing at one o’clock, when Moslems from various provinces ex¬ 
plained how far Moslems were prepared to take up non-co-operation. 

The same night, again a meeting was held at Mr. Zahoor 
Ahmed’s place when only members took part in the discussion and 
voted, but delegates and visitors attended. Mahatma Gandhi in a 
solemn speech said he knew full well that Muslims realized that 
non-co-operation was the only remedy now left to India. He whole¬ 
heartedly sympathised with them and was prepared to co-operate 
with them to get the peace terms revised. He was of opinion that 
the present was a warfare between false Christianity and Islam. 
On the one side was the strength of arms and on the other side, 
moral force. Of course, the movement of non-co-operation if pursued 
would be graduated in four stages and previously to working out tho 
first of them, His Excellency the Viceroy should be approached and 
given notice of one month to see that the Turkish peace terms were 
revised in conformity with Muslim’s demands, and in case it was 
not done, to resign and join the movement of non-co-operation. 
After a month the first stage would he put into operation. lie 
suggested that a committee consisting of members prepared to leroa’n 
with him with full powers be appointed to work out tho scheme 
whose decision would be binding on all people. He disapproved of 
boycott as impracticable and suggested that Swadeshi should be 
adopted instead. 

After Mr. Gandhi concluded his speech urging upon the people 
to avoid violence in any shape or form, Mnulana Shaukat All 

said that Muslims all over India were fully prepared to carry on 

non-co-operation under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and efforts 
would be made by Hindu and Moslem leaders to avoid violence. 
God taught them patience and tolerance and they would suffer, nit 
make tho movement successful, Mr. Yakub Hasan also urged that 
the movement should be undertaken at once under the direction o 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
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The following resolutions were passed :— 

Resolutions. 

This meeting reaffirms the movement of non-co-operation in accordance 
with the 4 stages already approved by the Central Khilafat Committee ana 
appoints a sub-committee consisting of the following gentlemen with power* 
to add to their number to give practical effect to the movement without furthe| 
delay. Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abulkalam Azad, Maulvi Mohumadali, Mr 
Ahmed Haji Siddick Khatra, Maulana Shaukatali, Dr. Kitchlew and Maulan; 
Mohani. 

This meeting of the All India Central Khilafat committee records itl 
emphatic protest against the Turkish peace terms, and its unequivocal refusal 
to accept them*as they are in direct contravention to the laws of Shariat am 
in flagrant ‘violation’ of the pledges made by the responsible minister ant 
officers of the British Crown. It further declares that any terms which d< 
not completely satisfy the requirements of the sacred Islamic laws and th< j 
irreducible minimum repeatedly stated by the Central Khilafat Committed 
would not satisfy the Muslims of India. The meeting therefore urges tba 
in the interest of the peace and contentment of the people of India the pcac 
terms should be revised in conformity with those pledges and Islamic demands. 

This meeting begs leave to invite the attention of His Exalted Highnes! 
the Nizam of Hyderabad to a far man recently issued by His Exalted Highness 
prohibiting Khilafat meetings to be held within the Dominions of Hydevaba; 
State, and places before His Exalted Highness the opinion of the Ulama 1 
that this prohibition is opposed to the laws of Shariat and therefore deserve; 
reconsideration. 

This meeting resolves that the Swadeshi movement should he undertaken ii; 
right earnest and a sub-committe consisting of the following gentlemen be 
appointed to work out a scheme for carving out the movement:—Mr. Chotani f 
Mahatama Gandhi, Maulana Hasrat. Dr. Kitchlew Moulvi Zafaralikhanf 
Agbasafdar Saiyed abdurrauf, Mohamed Yusuf Sharif, Mr. Tajuddin, Musihulmulk 
Ajmalkhan, Dr. Ansari, Lala Shankarlal, Maulana Shassolemam, Mauland 
Shaukatali. Messrs. UmaT Sobaui, Ahmed Hajisiddik Khatri, Abdalwadoodf 
ZahooTammed, Dr. Noor Mohamed Sheikeh Abduldmajid. Maulana Abulkalant 
Maulir Akmin Khan Azad Maulvi Munirazzaman, Mr. Yakalihasan. t 

This meeting places on record its deep sense of obligation to Lala Amerchamt 
of Peshawar who has carefully submitted to internment and persecution as a 
penalty for his large-hearted sympathy with the Khilafat movement 
and congratulates him upon his heroic selfsacrifice and assures'him of every' 
lupport. . . i 

That this meetting wishes to Tecord its grateful apprecation of the true Islamid 
fortitude and courage displayed by Maulaua Faklnr and Hamid Ahammad utides 
most provocating and oppressive circumstances and preferring to go to iail 
rather than submit to orders on Government to refrain from carrying out 
Khilafat propaganda. J b j 

This meeting resolves that a Khilafat volunteer corns be organized and its 
established all over India so that they may colleet subscription* 
for the Khilafat fund on Jumatulwids, and afterwards and alse prepare tli 
Indian public for the non-co-operation movement. 1 1 

T he meeting resolves that all Muslims and supporters of Khilafat 
wbleL tl:e following words should be engraved, 


Of God,” 


sliouhl 
" We are helper4 


1 
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The Khilafat Message to the Viceroy. 

In pursuance of the decision arrived at the special meeting of 
the Central Khilafat Committe the following letter signed by about 
90 Mussalmans from various parts of India including Messrs Yakoob 
Hassan, Mazharul Haq, Maulana Abdul Bari, Maulana Hazarat 
Mohani, Dr. Kitchlew, M. Mohammed Chotani and Mr. Shaukat 
Ali, was sent to H. E. the Viceroy. 

Your Excellency,—We, the undersigned, claim to represent 
the largest body of Sunni Muslim opinion. We have most carefully 
read the Turkish peace terms and we consider them to be in direct 
violation of the religious sentiments of Mussalmans. They violate the 
obligations imposed upon the Sunnis and wound the susceptibilities 
of all Mussalmans. They are contrary to the pledges of British 
Ministers on the strength of which it has been admitted it was possible 
to draw upon India for Muslim recruits during the war. We hold the 
British Empire which is the greatest Mahomedan power in the world 
cannot treat the Turkish Empire which represents the Khilafat in 
the same manner that it may treat a defeated enemy. Indeed, we 
contend in certain respects that Turkey had been treated worse than 
other powers. We respectfully submit that in the treatment of 
Turkey, the British Government are bound to respect the Indian 
Muslim sentiment in so far as it is neither unjust nor unreasonable. 

> In our opinion the position taken up by the Indian Mussalmans 
is simple. They cannot bear the thought of the temporal power of 
the Sultan being adversely affected by way of punishment for his 
having joined Germany under circumstances which need not be 
examined here, but we have no desire to ask for anything that 
would interfere with the principle of self-determination. We have 
no desire to uphold any misrule such as has been attributed to 
Turkey. Our delegates in Europe have asked for an independent 
commission of inquiry to investigate the charge of wanton cruelty 
said to have been practised by Turkish soldiers in Armenia. We 
cannot look with indifference upon the partition of Turkey and her 
Empire for the sake of punishing or humiliating her. 

We would therefore request Your Excellency and your Govern¬ 
ment to ask His Majesty’s Ministers to secure a revision of the 
peace terms and toll them that on the failure to do so, Your 
Excellency will make common cause with the people of India. V e 
make this suggestion as Your Excellency has repeatedly declared 
that your Government had consistently and often pressed upon 
the attention of His Majesty’s Ministers the case of Indian Musal- 
mans in this matter of vital concern to the vast majority of them. 
V e feel, therefore, we have a right to ask Your Excellency to xeassuie 
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the Musalmans of India that, they still retain your active eo-operation 
and powerful advocacy in the prosecution of their claims even to the 
point of the' resignation of your high office, should his Majesty’s 
Ministers fail to secure a revision of the terms consistently with the 
pledges and sentiments, mentioned avove. We venture respectfully 
to suggest that had India been a dominion enjoying full self-Govern¬ 
ment, her responsible'ministers would have as a matter of course re¬ 
signed as a protest against such serious breach of pledges and flouting 
of religious opinion as are involved in the peace terms. 

If, unfortunately,- Your Excellency will not adopt our humble 
suggestion 1 , we shall be obliged, as from the 1st August next, to 
withdraw co-operation from the Government and to ask our co¬ 
religionists and Hindu brethern to do likewise. Wo ask Your 
Excellency not to regard our statement as a threat or in any way 
as a mark of disrespect. We claim to be as loyal subjects of the 
Crown as any in India, but we consider our loyalty to the earthly 
sovereign to be subservient to our loyalty to Islam. The latter 
enjoins upon every Musalman to consider those who wantonly 
injure the estates of the Khilafat to be the enemies of Islam and to 
resist them with arms,, if necessary. We recognise that even if we 
had power we must not resort to arms so long os any other means 
are at our disposal. We feel that the least a Musalman can do in 
these circumstances is not to assist those who are guilty of trying 
to reduce the Khilafat practically to nothingness. It would, there¬ 
fore,. become our painful duty to refuse to co-operate with the 
Government which accepts the peace terms and advises the accep¬ 
tance thereof by us. 

.. We shall hope that such serious step as non-co-operation will 
not become necessary, but should it unfortunately happen to be 
otherwise, we assure Your Excellency we shall strive our utmost 
to avoid violence. We fully recognise our responsibility. We 
know any eruption of violence must check and injure the peaceful 
demonstration contemplated by us, and what is more, the sacred 
cause which is dear to us as life. We -shall therefore taka up Don- 
co-operation in progressive stages and so as to cause the least 
necessary dislocation or embarrassment to the Government and sc 
as to enable us to control and discipline the popular feeling. 

Gandhi’s Letter to the Viceroy. 

Mahatma Gandhi also addressed the following letter to tin 
Viceroy. 

Your Excellency,-As one who has enjoyed a certain measun 
of Your Excellency s confidence and as one who claims to be a devot 
ed well-wisher of the British Empire, I owe it to Your Excellent 
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and through Your Excellency, to His Majesty’s Ministers to explain 
my connection with, and my conduct in, the Khilafat question. 

At the very earliest stage of the war, even whilst I was in 
London, organising the Indian volunteer ambulance corps, I began 
to interest myself in the Khilafat question. I perceived how deeply 
moved the little Mussalman world in London was when Turkey 
decided to throw in her lot with Germany. On my arrival in India 
in January of 1915 I found the same anxiousness and earnestness 
among the Mussalmans with whom I came in contact, Their 
anxiety became intense when information about secret treaties leak¬ 
ed out. Distrust of British intentions filled their minds and 
despair took possession of them. Even at that moment, I advised 
my Mussalman friends not to give way to despair but to express 
their fears and their hopes in a disciplined manner. It will be 
admitted that the whole of the Mussalman India has behaved in a 
singularly restrained manner during the past five years and that 
leaders have been able to keep the turbulent sections of their 
community under complete control. 

The Peace terms and Your Excellency’s defence of them have 
given the Mussalmans oE India a shock from which it will be 
difficult for them to recover. The terms violate Ministerial pledges 
and utterly disregard the Mussalman sentiment. I consider that, 
as a staunch Hindu wishing to live on terms of the closest friend¬ 
ship with my xMussalman countrymen, I should be an unworthy son 
of India if I did not stand by them in their hour of trial. In my 
humble opinion, their cause is just. They claim, that Turkey must 
not be punished if their sentiment is to be respected. Muslim 
soldiers did not fight to inflict punishment on their own Khalifa, or 
to deprive him of his territories. The Mussalman attitude has been 
consistent throughout these five years. My duty to the Empire to 
which I owo my loyalty requires mo to resist the cruel violence that 
had been done to Mussalman sentiment. 

Non-co-operation—the only Remedy. 

So far as I am awaie, the Mussalmans and Hindus have, as a 
whole, lost faith in British justice and honour. The report of the 
majority of the Hunter Committee, Your Excellency’s despatch there¬ 
on and Mr. Montagu’s reply, have only aggravated the distrust. In 
these circumstances, the only course open to one like me is either in 
despair to sever all connection with British rule, or if I still retained 
iho faith in the inherent superiority of British Constitution to 
all others at present in vogue,’to adopt such means as will rectify the 
wrong done and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I am not without hope. Somehow or other justice 
wiU yet be rendered if we show requisite capacity for suffering. 
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Indeed my conception of that constitution is that it helps only those 
■who are ready to help themselves. I don’t believe it protects the 
weak. It gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. It is then, 
because I believe. in British constitution that I have advised my 
Mussalman friends to withdraw their support from Your Excellency’s 
Government. and the Hindus to join them, should peace terms not 
be revised in accordance with the solemn pledges of the ministers 
and the Muslim sentiment. 

Three.courses were open to the Mahomedans in order to mark 
their emphatic, disapproval pf the utter injustice to which His 
Majesty’s Ministers have become party if they have not actually 
been the prime perpetrators of it. They are (l) to resort to vio¬ 
lence, (2) to advise emigration on a whole scale (3) not to be party 
to the injustice by ceasing to co-operate with the Government.' 
Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time when the 
boldest though also the most thoughtless among the Mussalmans 
favoured, violence and that Hijrat (emigration) has nob yet ceased 
to be the battle cry. I venture to claim I have succeeded by patient 
reasoning in weaning the party of violence from its ways. 1 confess 
that T did nob attempt to succeed in weaning them from violence 
on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. The result 
for the time being at any rate has however been to stop violence. 
The school of Hijrat haB received a check if it has not stopped its 
activity entirely. 

I hold that no repression could have prevented a violent erup¬ 
tion if the people had not had presented to them a form of direct 
action involving considerable sacrifice and ensuring success if such 
direct action was largely taken up by public. Non-co-operation 
was the only dignified and constitutional form of such direct action. 
For it is a right recognised from time immemorial of the subjects 
to refuse to assist the ruler who misrules. At the same time I 
admit non-co-operation practised by the mass of people is attended 
with grave risks. But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussal¬ 
mans of India no stop that is unattended with large risks can 
possibly bring about the desired change. Not to run some risks 
will be to count much greater risks if not the virtual destruction 
of law and Order, but there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. 
The Mussalman representation -has requested Your Excellency to 
hold the agitation yourself as did your distinguished predecessor ai 
the time of the South African trouble, but if you cannot see youi 
way to do so aud non-co-operation becomes the dire necessity, I hope 
Your Excellency will give those who accepted my advice and myseli 
credit for being actuated by nothing less than a stern sense of duty. 



Muslim League’s Cable 

The letters were addressed to the Viceroy and made public 
in the last week of June 1920. August 1st was declared to be 
the third Khilafat day in India to be celebrated by an All India 
Hindu-Moslem Hartal. Preparatory meetings were held at all im¬ 
portant places to further the Khilafat propaganda and to prepare 
the country for the coming call of sacrifice on non-co-operation soon 
to be launched. On July 18th the Council of the All-India Moslem 
League met at Lucknow and passed strong resolutions. It was 
resolved to hold a special Session of the League in Calcutta, along 
with the special session of the National Congress, on the 6th and 7 th 
September next to consider the serious position of Islam. A cable 
was despatched to the Prime Minister and Sec. of State as 
follows: — 

' Council of All-India Muslim League indignantly protests against 
peace terms offered to Turkey as in its deliberate opinion they are 
not only grossly unjust and intolerable in themselves and more 
•vindictive than those imposed upon any other State lately warring 
with Allies but involved violation of solemn pledges of British 
Government, particularly those made at the beginning of war, regard¬ 
ing holy places of Islam and later on regarding Thrace and Asia Minor 
and calculated to undermine Khilafat and destroy temporal power 
and prestige essential to it in flagrant disregard of repeated remons¬ 
trances based on requirements of religious faith and sentiments of 
millions of Muslim British subjects who have loyally carried out 
their duties to the Empire during the war. 

The Council solemnly declares its conviction, that if the 
said terms are persisted in they will tend to perpetuate bitter 
feelings of animosity within British Empire inasmuch as Muslims 
pf India cannot and will not rest till they have secured the 
integrity of the Khilafat and the sanctity of Jazirat-ul Arab 
and their holy places in accordance with the demands of their 
faith regarding which they must prefer their own convictions to 
the contrary inferences drawn by some from Muslim history and 
to the opinion attributed to the late Sir Syed whose heterodoxy 
m religion is well known in the Muslim world, and the Council 
considers it a solemn duty to warn Government that religious 
zeal for the security of the said pious objects is likely to drive 
large bodies of Muslims to desperate actions resulting in the most 
26 
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serious consequences deplorable no less to the Government than to 
themselves but still in the power of the British Cabinet to avoid,” j 
i The Agitation in Europe. || 

Meanwhile the' Turkish situation in Europe was becoming 
critical. The Turkish reply to the proposed peace terms was dictated 
to be sent by the 26th June, but before that the Greeks with tne 
help of British forces were marching against Turkey. M. Venizel®, 
the Greek minister, acting in league with Mr. Lloyd Georgfe, 
was carrying on an armed campaign against the Turks to forte 
them into agreeing to the proposed humiliating terms, Toe 
Khilafat deputation headed by Mr. Mahomed Ali were making 
impassioned appeals to the British and the French to relax tne 
terms. At the invitation of the Committee National D’Etudis 
Mr. Ali went over to Paris from England on the 6th June aifd 
delivered important lectures on the Khilafat question. As a res 
several influential French statesmen including Mr. Fribour] 
Secretary, Foreign Affairs Commission, of the Chamber of Deputi 
were brought round to appreciate the Khilafat viewpoint. At the 
National Peace Congress held at Glasgow in June 1920 the membei 
of the Khilafat deputation made an impassioned appeal to the 
British people to let Muslims present their case and have h 
patient hearing which was denied to them in their own countr r . 
Mr. Mahomad Ali explained at full lenghth the connectkn 
between India and her moslem population and the Turki h 
settlement and the conditional character of moslem loyalty io 
the throne which was subject to the prime loyalty to religicji. 
He cited the pledges ever since showered by Britain and her Allies 
to respect the religious obligations of Moslems in order that thiiy 
may be fully exploited in the cause of the Allies, and now whin 
victory had been gained with the help of countless muslim soldiejs, 
how those pledges were being broken or explained away by the 
proposed terms of peace inflicted on Turkey. Ho dwelt at length 
on the super-national 'character of Islam and emphasised that 
Islamic creed was far better to remove the narrow barriers bf 
nationalism than the hypocritical doctrines preached during the 
™ ar n ° W , f?“ ghfc to be broken in practice. On the motion jpf 
Mr. Mahomad Ah supported by Mr. Patel sympathetic resolutions 
on the Khilafat demand and the Punjab wrongs were then passed. 

Mr. Mahomad Ali in Paris 

mmr By far the • m0 l fc importa,lt and successful of Mr. Mahomad Ali’s 
overseas campagm, however, was in France where late in June 1920 
the Committee of la France et Liam organised in Salle Wagram, the] 
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biggest hall in Paris, an overcrowded meeting in honour of the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation, presided over by M. De Monzie, formerly 
Minister, Mercantile Marine, of the French Govt, In the course of his 
speech which was received with remarkable cordiality and applause, 
Mr. Mahomed Ali said :—“Before I make a statement with regard 
to our case I should like to address just a few words to any Armeni¬ 
an gentlemen that may be in this assembly. I ask them to take it 
from me that nobody in the hall could have greater sympathy with 
the Armenians than the Indian has. The reason is very simple. 
My compatriots here have tasted the bitter cup of subjection. 
Having tasted that bitter cup and having found it wormwood and 
gall, they do not want the Armenians to taste that cup any longer 
than myself. But let us face the situation as it is to-day. For 
centuries the Armenians lived at peace with the Turks. Then the 
sinister figure of Tsarist Russia came on the scene and poor Armeni¬ 
ans wore made to fight the battles not of Armenia but of the Tsarist 
Russia. Now that Tsarist Russia has gone, those who have inherited 
the traditions of that tyrannical empire are once more making tools 
of the Armenians. Immediately after the armistice a tremendous 
propaganda was started in favour of Armenia. This has been going 
on for more than a year, but the hands that were held up in horror 
at the Armenian massacres were dripping with the blood of the 
Turks shed in Smyrna. 

'To-day in this wretched treaty of peace that I have in my hand 
for every place they have found a mandatory. The Greeks can goi to 
Smyrna and Thrace, England to Mesopotamia and Palestine but 
poor Armenians, you have no oil, you have no cotton, you have on y 
massacres. (Cheers) Therforo what happens to you is this. You 
are left once more to God who had apparently entrusted you to the 
care of these Christian mandatories. (Cheers, laughter.) I tell o 
Armenians you can purchase your peace with the Turks on far bet ei 
terms than you can purchase it from those friends of yours. (Cheers.; 
You would certainly not be treated as a foundling found every morn- 
ingata fresh door. If you do not want to live with the -l ur ' s 
any more let the Turks and you have the adjustment of territories 
between the new Republic of Erivan and Turkish Armenia and lot 
such Christians of Turkish Armenia as like to go over to Eriven go 
over to that side.” Then referring to the Greek move against 
Turkey, he said 

Islam Means Peace. 

I am a man of peace : the world wants peace (cheers). Islam 
means peace. But if the Greeks will have war, then they will havo 
w ar. (Loud cheers.) But it is no gocd merely to cheer here or in 
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Englarid.' Yea, if the Greeks are victorious it is all very well, buj 
when they are beaten to their knees (cheers), as I hope they will' bj 
before long, not because they are Greeks^ but because they are unjust 
(clieets), then they will appeal to you, to Fiance, and to England ip 
the name of Christianity which they themselves have trampled undtf- 
foot. I am nob a Turk. I belong to a people who fought for you and 
Ehgland and I think we did a little to save both you and England 
Now it is not the Turk who is speaking to you. I have come heft 
because my religion compelled me to come here and my compatriot 
of other 1 faiths have carefully examined and found that it is the paft 
of my faith and that 1 cannot compromise on this and they haw 
pledged their word to me that they will not Compromise either 
(assent, from Mri Bomanji and other Parsees and Hindoos.) Bdt 
if there is any shameless Turk in this assembly Or at Versailea 
or in Constantinople or even in the camp of Mustapba Keinal, whti 
is prepared to sign this treaty, then 1 tell him as we have told Mfi 
Lloyd George and the Viceroy of India, we at least will not accej| 
this treaty. (Cheers.) In that treaty there is Article 139, whic 
does not mention our religion. Secret diplomatists never do tba 
kind of thing. (Laughter.) It merely demands from Turkey th 
renunciation of all title and jurisdiction over the Mussulman s wh 
are subject, to the sovereignty or protectorate, of any other powei 
i.e., us, also our friends the Egyptians.. 

If they will accept protection (the Epyptians present shoutet 
“never, never”)—You say never, we also say never. (Cheers.) 

New King for old Land. 

“Then there is Article 132. There are Articles; 96/97,'9ft 
These demand that the Turks should renounce in favour of prill 
cipal Allied Powers—they might as well have said one principal 
Allied Pow^r (laughter), which would be far more truthful—all rights 
and titles ip Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia on whatever ground/ 
religious or otherwise, and in the Hedjaz in favour of that new king 
of,an old land where the Mussulmans recognise only one God to b$ 
the King. The great King of the Hedjaz is to exercise all rights 
of the Khalifa, bujt how is he to live ? 54,000 pounds per montll 
are being paid by these friends of England in order presumably t<| 
retain their friendship for England. (Cheers). I blame the turki 
for many things and particularly for not having succeeded iri 
retaining the friendship of the Arabs, but I can say this much fot 
the Turks that they have given and rightly given more money to 
this desert Kingdom of the Hedjaz than they ever got out of it 
(Cheers). And how long does our friend the King of the Hedjaz 
hope to get this money from the British . treasury 1 There is to 
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chance of Mr. Lloyd George going to tljo Hedjaz on pilgrimage. 
(Laughter.) He will still have to depend for his income on poor 
Indian pilgrims who come from other parts of the world, but will 
they undertake to maintain in that holiest of holy lands such a King 
of the Hejdaz (Cheers). At any rate I have told the envoy of 
Emir Feisul, if the Arabs agreed to any such mandate in the holy 
places, we would not agree to it. (Cheers). And be it said to 
their credit the Arab Delegation told us; “it is not our property 
to give or to remain. It is.a common heritage of Islam.” 

After further explanations on the postion of Indian Moslems in 
the Turkish question, he concluded 

“Now ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you much longer. 
I will only say this to you : If you look at this question from our 
religious point of view, this treaty is unacceptable to us and remem¬ 
ber there are more than 300 millions Mussulmans in the world, in 
India, Turkey, Algeria, Morocco, Asia Minor, Egypt, Central Asia 
whose religious obligations are being disregarded in this treaty. 
Again, there are distinct pledges which had been given to us which 
have got to be respected 'by you and by England. If they are disre¬ 
garded to-day, remember you who aro a banking nation—and the 
bourgeoisie is very well represented here to-night (laughter)—that a 
dishonoured cheque is not accepted twice (Cheers). We ask for no 
gratitude for anything that we may have done for France or England 
but I say this to yob that if the Indian soldiers knew that after their 
defence of France and of England and after their victories in Meso¬ 
potamia, Palestine, not British victories but Indian victories (cheers), 
if they had known that this would be the kind of the treaty that 
would result from their victories, they would not have come to your 
aid in those dark hours of October 1914”!! 


The Third Khelafat Day 

August 1st. 1920 t • «• 

As announced by the Khilafat Committee, a general all-India 
hartal was declared on August 1st. 1920 under the guidance of M. 
Gandhi who now definitely threw himself in the forefront of t e 

Khilafat agitation. From this day dales the starting point of that 

fusion of the Khilafat, the Punjab aad Labour agitations which has 
.since become the outstanding feature of politic:*! movements m India. 
Inf first act of the Mahatma was to renounce his medals etc, 
which he did in the following letter addressed to the Viceroy 
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To H'ts Excellency the Viceroy. 

« Sir, It is not without a pang that I return Kaiser-I-Hind gold medal 
granted to me by your predecessor for my humanitarian, work in South 
Africa, the Zulu war medal granted in South Africa for my war services as 
officer in charge of Indian Volunteer Service Corps in 1906 and Boer War medal 
for my services as Assistant Superintendent of India Volunteer Stretcher Bearer 
Corps during Boer War 1900. I venture to return these medals in pursuance of 
the scheme of non-co-operation inaugurated to-day in connection with Khilafat 
movement. Valuable as these honours have been to me I cannot wear them with 
an easy conscience so long as my Mussulman countrymen have to labour under 
wrong done to their religious sentiment. Events have' happened during past 
month which have confirmed me in the opinion that Imperial Government have 
acted in Khilafat matter in an nnscruplons, immoral and unjust manner and have 
been moving from wrong to wrong in order to defend their immorality. lean 
retain neither respect nor affection for such Government. The attitude of the 
Imperial and Your Excellency’s Government on the Punjab question has giveii 
me additional cause for grave dissatisfaction. I had the honour, as Your Ex¬ 
cellency is aware, as one of the Congress commissioners to investigate the cause of 
disorder in the Punjab during April of 1919 and St is my deliberate conviction 
that Sir Michatl O’Dwyer was totally unfit to hold office of Lieutenant-Governor 
of Funjab and that his policy was primarily responsible for infuriating the mob 
at Amritsar. . 

“ No doubt the mob excesses were unpardonable ; incendiarism, murder of five 
innocent Englishmen and cowardly assault on Miss Sherwood were most deplorable 
and uncalled for but punitive measures taken by General Dyer, Col. Frank 
Johnson, Col. O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth-Smith, Rai Shri Bam Sud, Mr. Malic Khan 
and other officers were out of all proportion to crime of people and amounted to 
wanton cruelty and inhumanity almost unparalleled in modern times. Your 
Excellency’s light-hearted treatment of official crime, your exoneration' of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Montagu’s despatch and above all the shameful ignorance 
of the Punjab events and callous disregard of feelings of Indians betrayed by the 
House of Lords have filled me with gravest misgiving regarding future of the 
Empire, have estranged me completely from the present Government and have 
disabled me from tendering as I have hitherto whole-heartedly tendered my loyal 
co-operation. J J 


"In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating by way of petitions 
deputations and the like is no remedy for moving to repentence a government 
so hopelessly indifferent to the welfare of its charge as the Government of India 
has proved to be. In European, countries condonation of such grevious wrongs as 
Khilafat and Punjab would have resulted in bloody revolution by the people 
They would have resisted at all cost national emasculation such as the said wrongs 
imply But the half of India is too weak to offer violent resistance and the 
other half is unwilhng to do so. I have therefore ventured to sugeest the 
remedy of “non-co-operation” which enables those who wish to disassociate them- 
selves from Government and which if unattended by violence and undertaken 
in ordered manner must compel it to retrace its step and undo the wtotuts 
committed. But whilst I pursue the policy of non-co-operation in so far a ^ 
can carry people with me, I shall not lose hope that yon will yet see vour wav 
to do justice. I, therefore, respectfully ask your Excellency ^summon a 
confere ice of recognised leaders of people and in consultation with them find a 
way that would placate Mussalmans and do reparation to unhappy Punjab.” 

T j. Furth .er renoiincementa of titles etc followed from all parts of 
India, chiefly by Mahomedans, of their titles, satiads, seats in the 
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Representation to the Premie? 

By the European Association of, India 

Calcultx — July, 1920 

To 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. David Lloyd George 

Sir, ‘ 

1. The Council of the Europeaa Association, which represents 
the body of non-official European subjects of His Majesty in India, 
have had before them the Report of the Disorders Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee, presided over by the Hon. Lord Hunter, and ; the Despatches 
£heyeon of the Government of India and His Majesty’s Secretary 
Of State. In view of the very strong feeling of indignation and 
insecurity that these Documents have ■ aroused, we desire to place 
our considered representation before you as His Majesty's principal 
adviser and to protest in the strongest terms against the action 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India have seen fit 
to take in this matter. 

2. In so far as it goes we are ready to accept the narrative 
of events as set. forth ia the Report of the M*gority of Lord Hunter's 
Committee, but we consider that the situation in India was, and 
had for a very long time been, much more serious than the Commit¬ 
tee indicate in the Report or themselves apparently imagine it to 
have been. For this reason we are compelled to place before you 
the facts as they appear to us who know the country and its peoples 
intimately in the hope that you will insist upon due justice being 
done to men whose careers have been prejudiced and whose charac¬ 
ters have been unjustly aspersed. 

| 3. We would remind you that Europeans in India are a com¬ 

paratively small body living in the midst of a population of many 
millions the vast majority of whom are different from ourselves in 
training,, in education and in standards of civilisation. Many of 
our members are thinly scattered over immense tracts of jungle and 
dwell in isolated places. They know, and the women especially 
know, that, in this country, although normally peaceful, any form 
of racial or religious: excitement will at once turn the uneducated 
masses into a mob, whose first instinct will be towards murder, arson, 
loot, mutilation and outrage. It is difficult for those who enjoy 
the sheltered conditions of England to realise this ever present 
menace to the safety of the European residents ia India. It has 
not been realised by the Hunter Committee, 

4. In order to arrive at a correct view of the Disorders enquir¬ 
ed into by the Committee, it is necessary for us to call your attention. 

27 
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to the general-conditions of this country for some few yoara 
prior to the incidents that formed the subject matter of the Enquiry^ 
For a considerable time 1 past India has been’the centre of vigorous 
and violent political controversies often characterised by extrema/ 
racial bitterness. Pre-occupied as you were with the cares anc 
responsibilities of the. Great War, it was scarcely to be expectec 
that you cpuld follow the fortunes of the European subjects of Hi* 
Majesty in a distant quarter of the Empire, but it is a fact that 
all the great cities, Calcutta,. .Bombay aiid Madras, have been tlu 
centre from time to time of grave disturbances involving, as recentlj 
as 1918, ; losses of life far in. excess of those* commonly believed, 
We are of opinion that the full facts of these occurrences failed to 
reach the . British' public owing to the intense desire of the Secre¬ 
tary of State that nothing in the situation should be allowed to 
prejudice ■ the passage into law of his political proposals; However 
that may be, seditious . agitation had reached such serious propor-P 
tions in India that after the lapse of the Defence of India Act at| 
the close of the War the Government was compelled to introduce 
and pass the Anarchical Crimes Act (commonly called the RowlattJ 
Act), and : it was the opposition to this Act, - led by Mr. Gandhi! 
that finally brought. the disorders to a head and produced a state 
described by the Hunter Comihittee as one of open rebellion. Into 
conditions already charged with disaffection and disloyalty, Mr. 
Gandhi, posing as a Mahatma and arrogating to himself a religious 
sanctity to which .he has no claim, introduced bis Satyagraha, or] 
passive resistance movement, which quickly developed into active; 
defiance of the law* accompanied by the wildest excesses.- 

5- Obviously with the express intention of lulling the Empire 
and public of Britain into a discussion of the Constitutional Reforms 
in an atmosphere of alleged calm, the Government of India, strongly 
supported by the Secretary of State, instead of grappling from th< 
very outset with the growing forces of evil and unrest, merely palter 
_ed with the agitation,- and conditions were allowed to drift unti 
the long period of open disloyalty culminated in the tragedy of the 1 
Punjab Rebellion. - .... I 

, 6. In considering the events which formed the immediate* 

subject of the Hunter Committee’s enquiry it is important that the? 
incidents that occurred in many places widely apart should bel 
regarded, as unquestionably they were, as parts of a connected’ 
movement simultaneously directed against the Government in order,! 
in its own words to paralyse the Government.” At Ahmedabad 
in the Bombay Presidency, Europeans were hunted through the * 

2**, T f xcit f armed with lathies, ‘ Government l 

property was destroyed by fire, on the walls was placarded “ Kill' 
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all Europeans, murder them wherever they be found.” NearNadiad 
a troop train, travelling at a high 6peed, was deliberately derailed. 
In Lahore no European could safely enter the city or walk abroad. 
Incited by inflammatory speeches, a riotous and seditious mob con¬ 
trolled the city unchecked for days. A band of hooligans known as 
the “Danda-Fauj” (Bludgeon Army) marched through the city 
declaring that King George was not their King and,that they owed 
allegiance to the Amir of. Afghanistan and the Emperor ef Germany. 
Pictures of the King-Emperor and the Queen Empress were destroy¬ 
ed and a large crowed collected outside the Fort hurling abuse at 
British soldiers and shouting, ‘‘Let us bill the white pigs,” while 
seditious posters, inciting the people to murder and rape, flared 
from the walls. At Kasur trains were held up by the mob and 
European passengers were murderously attacked. Two Warrant 
Officers were hemmed in on the station platform and beaten to death 
with sticks. Gujranwala was isolated, all its communications being 
cut. LaTge crowds attacked 'Europeans, public buildings were 
burnt, and the city was only rescued from complete destruction by 
the timely arrival of Military ceroplanes. At Lyallpur the little 
group of 90 Europeans gathered in two bungalows foi self-defence. 
Ihe walls of the city were placarded with posters, one of 
which contained the significant phrase.—‘'What time are you 
waiting for now 1 There are many ladies here to dishonour.” At 
Amritsar the disorders reached the highest pioh of fury when, 
", roused by agitators who had been allowed almost criminal 
licence of speech, the mob wrecked its vengeance upon every 
thing British and official. A few days before the firing in the 
Jhallianwalla Bagh (for which General Dyer has been condemned), 
the city had been the scene of terrible and disgusting atrocities, 
to some of which the Committee does not, because it cannot decent¬ 
ly, allude. Englishmen, peaceably engaged in business, Were brutally 
murdered, their bodies being mutilated and burnt on the heaped 
up wreckage of the buildings in which they had worked. An 1 
English lady was beaten and left for dead in the streets in circums¬ 
tances of the grossest inhumanity. A Sergeant was battered to' 
death in the roadway, and a murderous mob roamed the city in 
search of white men and women, whom they might insult, assault and 
assassinate. Banks, public buildings, and even an Indian Christian 
Church were looted and burnt, while European women and children 
had to seek refuge in the Fort. Rumours in the bazaars had already 
given warning of approaching trouble on the Frontier, and to the 
ever present menace of tribal incursions was suddenly added the 
prospect cf an Afghan invasion, the Amir avowedly attempting to join 
hands with the revolutionaries in this country. 
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. .. 7..„ All these events-opcured within a few days of one another 
It is true that no evidence was produced before the Committee to 
show that behind the disturbances there was a deliberately engineer* 
ed conspiracy to overthrow British rule in India. Such evidence 
was unnecessary. The bare record of events leaves no shadow on 
doubt that the situation in Amritsar and throughout the Punjabi 
had become one of open and organized rebellion, and in other parts 
of India, as far apart as Calcutta and Bombay, the spark of dis¬ 
affection was only too ready to be fanned into the flames of revolu¬ 
tion. A significant feature of these disturbances was the persistent 
cutting of Tailway and telegraphic communications, for the Punjab 
lay athwart the vital lines of communication of the Army, and a | 
successful rising in the Province would .have spelled disaster to the 
whole fabric of Government and Society in India. 

8. Such was the situation in India when General Dyer was 
placed in command of a very small force at Amritsar, with instruc¬ 
tions to restore order. It is concisely summed up by the Hunter 
Committee in the following words:— 

'“In the situation as it presented itself day by day to the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment there were grounds -for the gravest anxiety. Within recent years there 
had been two revolutionary movements, i. e.. the “Ghadr” movement and the 
Silk Letter Conspiracy of 1916. It was difficult, probably unsafe^ for the 
authorities not to assume that the outbreak was the result of a definite organisa¬ 
tion. Apart from the existence of any deeply laid scheme to overthrow the. 
British, a movement which had started in rioting and become a rebellion might 
have TapicUy developed into a revolution." 

General Dyer was well aware of the dangers that threatened 
from without as well as from within, and we fully endorse the 
Seoretary of State when he admits that : 

General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from his mind the 
conditions in the Punjab generally, and he was entitled to lay his 
plans with reference to those conditions.” 

In his evidence General Dyer clearly and honestly explained 
that in suppressing the local disordor with severity he intendod 
to, and in fact did, produce a widespread and moral effect through¬ 
out the Punjab, but the action has been condemned by the Cotnmi* 
ttee as a misconception of his duty. They consider it to have 
been a grave error of judgment, and in this finding they have boen 
confirmed by the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
It is absolutely ^ impossible, however, to reconcile this narrow view 
of General Dyer’s responsibility with the opinions already quoted 
and, with a full knowledge of the facts and conditions we most 
emphatically disagree with the Committee, the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India on this point. We maintain that it 
was sot only necessary that General Dyer should beat in mind 
the general condition of India and the relation of Amritsar to the 
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Test of the country,' then seething with internal unrest and threaten¬ 
ed with invasion, bnt that he would have been guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty bad he neglected to do so. We hold that no 
error of judgment was committed, and much as we*deplore the 
resulting loss of lifq, it is impossible on the evidence before us to 
come to any other conclusion than this :—That had not General 
Dyer acted with severity and the utmost promptitude, when the 
authority of the Crown was deliberately challenged, India would 
now have bad to look back upou a far more terrible catastrophe. 
We place heT8 upon record our considered opinion that General 
Dyer was completely justified in the action he took at Jhallianwalla 
Bagh, and we consider that he deserves the thanks and gratitude 
not only of Europeans in India and of the vast majority of our Indian 
fellow subjects whose lives and property were in jeopardy, but 
also of tbe Government whose authority he strengthened and whose' 
character he redeemed. We however characterize as misleading 
the Secretary of State’s description of the crowd at Jhallianwalla 
Bagh as “unarmed” and as having ‘committed no act of violence,” 
or as having made no attempt to oppose General Dyer by force. 
The painful experience of AmritsaT proves that a crowd can 
commit the gravest, outrages without arms. There was no meaning 
in such a gathering unless it was to oppose the authorities and to 
defy the law, and there is no reason to suppose that the crowd 
that gathered at Jhallianwalla Bagh in response to the call of the 
ringleaders was a more peaceable or even a different crowd to that 
which three days before had committed murder and arson with 
impunity. We lay special emphasis upon all these facts because 
it seems to us that neither the Hunter Committee nor the Govern¬ 
ment of India, still less the Secretary of State, has been sufficiently 
influenced by them. 

We would further remind that before the Jhallianwala Bagh 
incident, the crowd had already been fired upon more than once, 
but it had only suffered a temporary check, and the assembly at 
Jallianwalla Bagh deliberately called in defiance of tbe order prohi¬ 
biting such gatherings, could only be interpreted as calculated 
defiance of Government authority, requiring to be promptly and 
effectively mot. It is an important fact, not to be overlooked, that 
the incident of Jhallianwalla Bagh practically brought the rebellion 
to a close, whilst previous firing of a loss severe kind had merely, 
in the opinion of the Indian Members of the Hunter Committee 
excited the fury of the mob. 

9. No statement on this subject would be complete without 
reference to tbe genuine and growing feeling of insecurity and anxiety 
as to their future, which has been widely engendered amongst 
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Europeans, both official and non-official by the findings of the Hunter 
Committee and the determination of the Govt, of India and the Secre-* 
tary of State to “mark theiy disapprobation” of those officers whoso 
actions have been criticized or condemned with punitive measures. Aa 
representing a community that desires to live on terms of amity and 
co-operation, with our Indian fellow subjects, we feel we should bd 
lacking in candour and honesty, if we neglect to point out to His] 
Majesty’s principal adviser that racial good-will can never be foster¬ 
ed when the forces of seditious unrest are given, as they have 
recently been given and are still being given, freedom and 
encouragement, and nothing will encourage these forces more than 
the. knowledge that the Government of India is not only not prepar¬ 
ed to act , with severity and determination itself, but is ready to 
punish those of its officers who “do” act with promptness and 
severity, however great the justification and however, urgent the 
need. We hold most strongly that nothing in the facts or the condi¬ 
tions presented in the Hunter Report can justify the Government in 
having taken punitive measures against their own officers and in 
having clouded and prejudiced towards its close the career of a 
gallant and distinguished soldier, who unquestionably, to quote the 
Secretary of State himself, “displayed honesty of purpose and un¬ 
flinching adherence to his conception to his duty.” In view of that 
admission we cannot but describe the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State’s treatment of General Dyer as grossly unjust 
and not to be excused by any ulterior motives of political expedi¬ 
ency. In times of rebellion it is incumbent upon the Government 
to give their officers, military and civil, the fullest countenance and 
support, not only during the existence of rebellion but afterwards 
Support immediate and not ungenerous was given to these officer! 
whose duty it was to suppress the rebellion and they were thus 
encouraged to believe, as they had every right to bejieve, that thej 
had the Supreme Government behind them. We consider it there 
fore a breach of faith for the Government of India, after a prolonged 
outcry by professional agitators, to have sacrificed their officers and 
made a scapegoat of General Dyer on the hollow and wholly mis 
taken plea that they committed an error of judgment. 

W e feel compelled to contrast the decision of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State to persue and punish their owi 
officers, who put down the rebellion, with the misplaced and repre 
hensible leniency which the same authorities have showi 
towards the principal authors of the rebellion. All the Members o 
the Hunter Committee, Indian as well as British, are in substantia 
agreement that Mr. Gandhi’s “Satyagraha” movement was thi 
immediate cause of the rebellion. But we search the Secretary < 
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Sale's despatch in vain for any condemnation or even reproof 
of the principal author of the trouble. His lecture upon the stand¬ 
ards of conduct, propriety and humanity is addressed, not to the 
mobs that murdered people and destroyed property nor to the men 
■whose political influence aroused them to these excesses, but to the 
servants of the Government who restored order. Mr. Montagu consi¬ 
ders General Dyer is “unfit to be eutruated with the responsibilities 
of his rank and position,” but Mr. Gandhi is still permitted to roam 
at larga indulging in methods of agitation, which in the expressed 
opinion of the Government of India are “intended to paralyse 
Government.” We protest against this inversion of justice as being 
not only underhand and un-British, but also as. constituting a 
menace to the whole fabric of ordered Government. 

We should not have dwelt upon these things at such length 
were we not convinced that the despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State on the Report of the Hunter 
Committee are bound to create amongst« all officers of Government, 
both civil and military, a feeling of uncertainty as to how far their 
duty permits them to go and how far the Supreme Government will 
support them. If they are to be subject to condemnation and 
punishment for alleged errors of judgment, when honestly doing 
their duty, their position becomes impossible and intolerable. We 
recall the very definite assurance given to many of us in India by 
the Secretary of State that side by side with the extension of popu¬ 
lar forms of Government there must be no weakening of the execu¬ 
tive. We recall the emphasis laid in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report on the necessity of reserving to Government effective power 
“to defend interests for which past history has made us responsible,” 
“to recognise Government responsibilities to those who it has recru¬ 
ited,” and “to protect and support them in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon them.” (Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reform page 100). We cannot but contrast these assurance with 
the treatment of General Dyer and the other officers associated with 
him on the very eye of the commencement of the Reformed Councils. 
It is not to be wondered at that servants of the Government are 
asking what value may be placed upon assurances so solemnly given 
when at the very first opportunity men who admittedly have per¬ 
formed their duty conscientiously are to be sacrificed to extremist 
clamour and political expediency. 

We are aware of the anxiety of the Government to introduce 
the Reformed Council as far as possible in an atmosphere of racial 
friendliness and co-operation, and we are deeply anxious as a com¬ 
munity to assist to the utmost of our ability in making the Reforms 
a success, But no good can come from hiding the truth or form 
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representing things in India to be as they are not, and. the painful 
occurrences at Amritsar and elsewhere reveal conditions which, if 
allowed to continue unchecked,, unquestionably defeat the peaceful 
development of free self-governing, institutions* ■ -j • | 

IQ. In conclusion, we. therefore appeal to you as'the Primoj 
Minister of Britain % : | 

Firstly—to. exert your influence to the end that General Dyer 
shall be exonerated from all blame, and shall suffer no less either 
pecuniarily or in military rank,, and 

Secondly—4o take such steps as will result in an abandonment 
of the present attitude, of the Government of India towards its 
servants and towards your fellow-countrymen,, which seems to aim 
at the deliberate destruction of British influence and the belittling 
of the European in. the eyes of the-Asiatic subjects, of His Majesty 
the King:Emperor* ; ' 

t 1 have the honour to be 

-Siri . 

t . Your mqet obedient and humble servant 

' ‘ : ’ G. Morgan \ 

' • President 

European Association of. India . 



; The Dyer Controversy 

This letter was written on the 17th June and came into the 
hands of the Premier early in July 1920. The month of June saw 
a recrudescence of that anti-Indian vitriolic 'outbursts, which from 
time to time, since the inauguration of the Reforms, have character¬ 
ised the Europeans, official and' non-official in India. The Assistant 
Secretary, European Association, cabled to the Press in England 
expressing indignation at the Hunter Despatches, . affirming that 
Genl. Dyer saved the Punjab, and asking for pressure to be put in 
exonerating Genl. Dyer and the Punjab officials. - The depth of their 
rancour is better illustrated by a resolution which the Bebar Planters 
passed calling upon the Premier to “rid himself and the country of 
alien influence which permits and secretly encourages anarchy and 
rebellion in India ; and that ha make a start by removing Mr; Mon¬ 
tagu who is neither an Englishman,- a Welshman, a Scotsman not 1 an 
Irishman, nor by the Common Law of England, a British Subject, 
and that he appoint a Britisher in his place”!!! Such grotesque 
fanatical outbursts against Mr. Montagu has lately . become the 
fashion with the junkers of the Anglo-Indian Community. The 
Darjeeling European Association passed the usual condemnatory 
resolution and inoluded In it a statement of queer significance. It 
said “it objects to the bracketing of European and Indian loss of life, 
the former being foul murders, and the latter in mod cates, Btem 
military necessity to save the situation”! Similar outbursts came 
from other places in Northern India, though Western India & Madras 
to their credit managed to keep clear of the dirty controversy. * 

The famous Dyer Debate in the House of Commons on 8th July 
1920 and the Army Council decision on General Dyer acted as a blister 
on the world-of Anglo-Indian Junkerdom. Immediately they threw 
themselves in a mad propaganda of hatred and tried to rally round 
their lost Jeremiah, the Saviour of the Punjab. The following leader 
of ths Englishman of Calcutta of July 9th. typifies the agitation 
that was raised. 

The Englishman’s Leader 

“Some Parliamentary papers have evidently been issued on the 
eve of the Dyer debate in which Mr. Montagu makes an elaborate 
wriggle to get out of the predicament in which Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s letter has placed him. Incidentally this manoeuvre or 
issuing , papers on the eve of the debate dispose? of one more Cabinet 
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mendacity—for-Mr. Montagu, unfortunately, is not the only Cabinet 
Minister addicted to the common vice of petty politicians. When 
it was pompously stated that the Dyer debate had been adjournei 
lest the decision of the Army Council should be prejudiced ; th 
simple truth, patient to anybody with a knowledge of moden 
politics,-was, of course, . that the adjournment was made in orde 
that Mr.- Montagu might prepare a case. So- far as the Armj 
Council was concerned the matter had gone far beyond prejudice 
The Cabinet having already swallowed Mr. Montagu’s version anc 
produced thereon, the only thing, for the Army Council to do wai 
to agree!with it or resign. And the Army Council chose the 
comfortable alternative of agreeing with Mr. Montagu, with what 
ever consumption of personal pride the process involved, anc 
sacrificing a military colleague; It is not what we expect from 
British soldiers even when they become what are vulgarly called 
brass hats. But that is the position.: It simply amounts to this : 
that General Dyer and his much talked of statement to the Army 
Council has merely , been used again by the Secretary of State as a 
means‘for saving his own .skin. Whether this latest discreditable 
manoeuvre will succeed, the debate in the House of Commons will 
show.. If the House has any independence or honest conviction left ; 
i,f it is not afraid to oppose a Government that does not shrink 
frotji sacrificing a galant soldier in order to save the face of one of 
its number, the House will refuse to be led astray by the red-herrings 
that Mr. Montagu and his obedient satellites are scattering across 
the frail in the form of Parliamentary Papers on the eve of the 
debate. Mr. Montagu, like the Government of India and the 
Hunter Committee, wants to escape from his responsibility on isolated 
statements from General Dyer’s evidence choseq just as they suit 
his case. Mr. Montagu must be kept to the whole case and nothing 
but- the case. He must not be allowed to escape from the fact that 
he was told the full truth about the Punjab arid India more than 
a year ago. He was made well aware of the measures .that were 
necessary and were taken to suppress organised rebellion,., It was 
on the strength of the information that was then in his possession 
that he got up in his place in the House and refused to interferes 
with the Administration of Martial Law. If he was not satisfied 
with the information, it wa^ his duty to make further enquiries ; 
but we all know that he wanted no further enquiry, no public 
rtfvelatiba ol <the' real truth about India, until he had induced an 
ignorant and apathetio House of Commoris to accept his Reforms' 
proposals.' The details upon which he now seeks to wriggle out of 
his responsibility are nothing compared with the fact that he him' 
self admitavin his pusillanimous despatch, namely, that. General 
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X)yer was entitled to take into consideration the situation in the 
whole of the Punjab, and not merely the rioting of a local crowd. 
Had not General Dyer done so the flame of rebellion would have 
spread far beyond Amritsar and the Punjab. Mr. Montagu knows, 
it. . The Government of India and the Hunter Committee as good 
as acknowledge it. Practically every European in India and aj 
good many loyal Indians are convinced of it. The whole question 
is whether a rebellion was suppressed, whether General Dyet 
suppressed it, and whether he should be condemned for doing so or 
not. The Army Council, a tribunal as unfair and prejudiced as the' 
Montagu-misled Cabinet, has chosen to condemn him.' We regret to 
see that a newspaper in Calcutta, (the Indian Daily News) which 
presumes to speak on behalf of a section of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
would leave the whole affair at that and bury the hatchet. There 
is no hatohet to bury except that which Mr. Montagu aims at the 
head of General Dyer. European and Anglo-Indian opinion in this 
country cannot for a moment consent to be silent, with the silence 
that gives consent, in the presence of one of, the grossest betrayals 
that history has ever known. 1 


The Dy er Fund. * 

Immediately after the Dyer Debate the Morning Pod of London, 
the redoubtable champion of the Sydenham gang of Anglo Indian 
politics, opened its columns for a subscription to be raised in England 
and India in favour of. Dyer. The columns of the Englishman, the 
Statesman, the Pioneer , and the Civil and Military Gazette were filled 
with- frantic appeals for the Dyer fund and proposals were made, to 
raise a Memorial to Genl. Dyer in India. ■ ■’ 

The following cable was sent to the Indo-British Association, 
London; dated Calcutta, the 16th July 1920, by the European 
Association, Calcutta 

“Council of European Association resent Montagu’s uncalled 
for references to racial feeling.. They are actuated by no rucial 
feeling themselves but are forced to realize necessity of protection 
against anti-British feeling stirred up by others. Deplore decision 
of Army Council and result of Debate in House of Commons with 
reference to General Dyer. Still adhere to views expressed in letter 
of June 1,7th to Prime Minister. Consider gravity of Amritsar 
situation even now not fully appreciated in England. Already 
received hundreds of letters through their branches and from 
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European toen and women air over India protesting agaifistf failure 
to reinstate General Dyer.” •-* 0 ;-’ 

’The Council of the European Association met to conside. hie 
question of the Punjab disorders affected by the decisions of the Arm 
C juncil and the . House of Commons and received a large number (' 
letters and telegrams on the subject. They said 

. “As a number of branches and many members of the Associatio 
have expressed a desire to subscribe ■ to a Fund for General Dye 
and as a Fund has already been opened by the Morning Post, th 
Council appeal to> the members to support this, Fund, which ha 
their entire sympathy. • . . 

“Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. George Pilcher, the Calcutti 
correspondent of the Morning Post, at 6, Chowringhee, Calcutta 
or to any newspaper in India which has opened its columns t< 
this Fund.”’ 

Among the controversialists enjoying the hospitality of th< 
papers mentioned above, the majority hid their identity bphinc 
pseudonyms, but it was British women who formed the vanguard 
in this indecent show of racial animosity. Forgetting the minister¬ 
ing function of womenhood, the indecent outrages on their Indian 
sisters, forgetting the hundreds of innocent' Indian women and their 
babes in arms thoughtlessly butchered in'; Jallianwalla, these 
English women lost themselves so far as to outdo what some of their 
men folks were doing. The lead was taken by Miss Holland of 
Mussoorie and Mrs Langford James of Calcutta. 

The following letter was addressed by Miss Holland io 
the European Press. 

Sir,-—Mr. Gandhi is not an Englishman (it is an advantage be 
shares with Mr. Montagu). He can therefore confess that his “errors 
of judgment led to bloodshed and anarchy, without fear of conse*. 
quencea. We are learning that “errors of judgment” are only 
reprehensible when they have benebcial results! The Pharisees 
were Jews and one Jew still remains a Pharisee. It is quite easy 
to imagine. Mr. Montagu, as War Lord in the next world-struggle, 
breaking generals (fifteen months) after victorious battles on the 
plea that they might have attained their objectives with less loss 
to the enemy! This mawkish hyporrisy, of which the Secretary 
of State for India is the chief exponent, is only a phase of after-war 
hysteria; the virility, sanity and sincerity of the British will again 
assert themselves and presently we shall have ministers who, 
instead of sobbing over the eorrows of malefactors, will bestir 
themselves to ensure the safety-aud welfare of the law-abiding. 
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-®ye» ^niuet rwaiH - and I appeal. from Philip Drunk to 
Philip Sober. In the meantime the great questipn is not. what 
has been done to him but .what we in India have done for him. 
The answer is a short one—“Nothing.” , . . » . 

i The whole European 'Community naturally looked to the 
• European Association for a lead in the matter but in vain* * 

, j Two months ago we women in Mussoorie felt that things were 
going badly with General Dyer and to show our practical sympathy, 
we formed, a committee and drew up an appeal which we sent to 
the European . Association. It was a polite and feminine way of 
saying. •• ‘It js up to you men to fight. If you won’t, we women 
must !?’ After a three weeks’ silence came a hint that they might 
do something for General Dyer themselves. We ware delighted, 
hut as this “something” steadily refused to materialize wp were 
forced to take action which has been followed by great encourage¬ 
ment and response from all parts of India. ■ • - 

Papers tell us that help will be forthcoming to General Dyer 
at a “fitting time.” He has been slain by his enemies. Will the 
“fitting time” be aftef be is buried and the dust of each day’s 
petty politics has bidden the very grave his countrymen have dug 
for him ! Why are the Englishmen in India hanging back in this 
unaccountable fashion? Is it due to the conviction that any 
attempt to further the interests of the loyal millions of India against 
the machinations of a few hundreds of agitators is so certain to 
bring disaster to the European concerned, that Englishmen as a 
body feel that matters must be allowed to take their downward, 
destructive course. This Reeling would be unworthy of the British. 
The miscreants of Amritsar and Ahmedabad are no more representa¬ 
tive of .the loyal Indian nation than the plundering, murderous 
‘ Sinn Feiner is typical of the gallant Irish. 

India has almost forgotten the agonies of fire, pillage and blood¬ 
shed she so often had to endure before the British Bull dog pinned 
down base, self-seeking and blood-thirsty adventurers and brought 
calm and security to millions of Indian homes. Those were indeed 
dire days and, so that they may not soon return, let us all—men 
and women, European and Indian—do what lies in our power to 
help the stricken champion of India’s peace and safety.—Yours, «tc., 

FLOEENCE HOLLAND, M, A.,' 

President Dyer Appreciation Fund. 

. - ■ * Hamptjon Court, College, 

J Mussooree, July 13. . 
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' 'Mrs. James addressed the following letter to ithe British 
Women of Bengal.—> • » ‘ "• v M 

■ * It has been for Hotae time past, the intention of the British 
women of Calcutta and of Bengal to combine to enforce public 
attention to the fact of how deeply they are affected by the decision 
against General Dyer. It was due to that officers prompt action 
that British women in India were saved ' from the danger of 
unspeakable horrors. A protest, in the form : of accompanying 
letter, is to be sent to the Prime Minister. The letter endeavours 
to put forward an expression of the unanimous opiniou amongst 
us. To gain this, we must have the signature of, ■■ practically, 
every British women in the area concerned. You are asked— 

1. To send in your signature.' .. .. 

2. To underfca <e to gain the signatures of all your friends 

and acquaintances. , 

3. To hand copies of the letter to friends, who, in their 

turri, will collect as many signature as possible. For this purpose, 
a large number of duplicates of this letter will be obtainable for 
distribution from ■ • 

. Mrs. Langford-James, Mrs. Rose Stewart, „ ■< 

’ ’ 91, Loudon Street, 3, Dover Park, Ballygunge 

Calcutta. Calcutta. 

To whom also signature may be sent by post or otherwise. 

(Each copy will bear a space sufficient ‘ for a large number of 
signatures) 1 "• 

. , •* • ; { *. 

You are asked to keep a careful note of the copies which you 
have sent out, that the same number may be returned to. you. 
These you will return to the source from which you received them 
when the signatures have been gained. 1 1 ' 

We ask that matters may be expedited as much as possible,, 
for it is hoped that eveiy British women in the area concerned) 
may be reached within a week of the issue of the copies of this 
lettqf. 

Li order that this protest should reach Home, from all parts 
of India, copies of the letter are being sent to all the European 
papers in the hope that British women everywhere may take the 
same actioD. < 

W e also hope by moans of this letter to propagate the truth 
amongst the women of Great Britain, and yon are asked to obtain 
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as many copies as you can undertake to send to friends at Home for 
this purpose, while copies will also be sent to the papers at Home, 
and to the one women member of Parliament, Lady Astor. 

, . . All who can should obtain the Leading Article in the issue of- 
the Englishman of Friday, July 9th and send it to friends at Home.' 

‘ A. B. Langford James 

: ‘ ' R. Stewart 

V For. the Committee 


To this appeal was appendod the letter to be addressed to the 
Premier. There is no record to show what happened to the proposal, 
for it does not seem to have struck the fancy of all “British women 
of Bengal,”—one at least, signing “May Gordon” wrote “subscribe' 
first and sign afterwards”, while others were averse to sending any 1 
letter to the^ premier at all, for as Lieutenant Commander Fraser, 
R. N., wrote to the press “if we mean business w6 must indict not 
only Montagu but also Lloyd George and the Cabinet also”’ 
so as to offer a “combined attack on Montagu, his supporters and 
backers of the Cabinet, and the whole gang.” 

The controversy dragged on with all its virulence during the 
whole month of July 1920 till seeing the level to which it was 
descending the Sheriff of Calcutta, Mr, Pickford, cried halt and 
made an appeal that “untold harm and no benefit will accrue from 
a continuance of the present campaign of mutual recrimination,” 
as he apprehended that it may lead to disturbances and possible 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile the Dyer fund was being rapidly subscribed. From 
Calcutta alone Rs. 10,000 was. raised for the Morning Post fund 
while contributions flowed in from the Darjeeling and the Assam 
planters, from the Cawnpore branch, from the Bengal Jute Mills, 
and other smaller organisations. 

The Memorial 

The Council of the European Association passed the following 
Resolution late in July 1920 :— 

“ That this Council while it has the fullest sympathy with 
General Dyer on account of the great injustice done to him, has had 
considerable difficulty in finding a suitable way to express it. It 
considered . that it was in the best interests of the Council, not to 
concentrate on a monetary subscription, but rather to give the whole 
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of the inhabitants of India an opportunity to contribute their sign a -4 
tures—an equal gift from rich aud poor—to a memorial which 
would constitute a vote of confidence and thereby help the General’s 
own desire to be realised, i. e., that he be freed from censure and 
that his honour be vindicated against the charge of inhumanity. 
With that object in view it intends to organise throughout India a 
memorial expressing to General Dyer the wannest sympathy and 
appreciation of hiB conduct,,in that when faced with a critical situa¬ 
tion he did his duty without fear of consequences to himself and by 
his courage and decision in a moment of dangerous crisis averted an 
immeasurable calamity.” 

Regarding this, however, the C. M. G. of Lahore expressed 
the opinion that the “proposal of the European Association to 
descend to theatricality in organising a memorial of General Dyer's 
performance of a horrible dirty duty is, wo think, to be strongly 
condemned. We hope the Punjab branch of the Association will 
lose no time in dispelling the illusions of Calcutta as to the attracti¬ 
veness of a proposal that savours more of the hysteria of a parcel 
of old- women than of the practical commonsense of hard-headed 
businessmen.” . , 



The Laws of 1920 

Acts Passed by the Imperial Legislative Council in 1920, 

1. The Indian Steam-ship (Amendment) Act.—The Act of 
1884 provided in section 4 that if any steamer conveyed more than 
12 passengers without a certifiate of survey granted under section 
13, the owner or the master of the ship was liable to a penalty/ 
But the case of a steamer which, possessing a certificate of -survey, 
conveyed more than the number allowed by the certificate was left- 
untouched. This has been remedied by a new secion 14 providing 
that for a breach of the law as now modified the master as well as 
the owner shall each be punishable with fine which may extend to 
Ba. 1,000 and also with an additional fine not'exceeding twenty 
rupees for every passenger so carried in excess ; or if the fare of any 
passenger exceeds twenty rupees, then the additional fine shall not 
exceed double the amount of the fare of the excess pasgengers 
reckoned at the highest rate of fare payable by any passenger 
on board. 

2. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act.—The Act of 1911 provided in 
sections 114 to 116 for speedy disposal of moveable property of a soldier subject 
to that Act, who died or deserted or became insane. There was no similar pro¬ 
vision in the case of persons who, when on active service, are reported “ missing.” 
This has now been cured by including in section- 116 a person “ who, being on 
active service, is officially reported missing.” But in such case no action is to be " 
taken until alter one year of the report. 

3.—The United Provinces Town Improvement (Appeals) 
Act. —In 1919 the U. P. Legislature passed an Act for Town im¬ 
provement ; it constituted a “ Tribunal ** for lands compulsorily 
acquired under the Act. But it could not provide for an appeal from 
the Tribunal’s decision to the High Court. This Act gives a 
limited right of appeal to the Allahabad High Court; ' An appeal can 
lie from the decision of the President of the Tribunal sitting alone : 
it Bhall also lie when either the President grants a certificate that 
the case is a fit one for appeal or the High Court grants special leave 
to appeal. 

4. • The Indian Census Act provided a machinery to carry out the • 
decennial census which came off in March 1921. The Act is on the lines of the 
Census Act XVI of 1920. A census officer is at liberty to ask such questions as 
he likes of all persons within the limits of his local area ; the person who ■ 
is bo asked is legally bound to answer such questions to the best of his knowledge 
and belief except where a Hinda can not utter the name of his or her married 
spouse. The occupier of a house is to allow the census officer access and 
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to permit him to affix identification mark on the house. The occupier of 4 
dwelling-houSe or the manager of a commercial or industrial establishment ij 
bound to fill in the schedule left by the census officer. u 

5. THe Provincial Insolvency Act.—The Provincial Insol 
vency Act of 19Q7 «iftqr 12 years’ operation was found to have servec 
lor the protection of fraudulent debtors, and subjected an undischarg 
ed insolvent to little or no practical inconvenience ;. its provisions 
for the punishment pf fraudulent insolvents were not at all effective 
fn practice. It was not obligatory on the insolvent to apply for his 
dischrage. This defect has now been remedied. The courts have 
now been given power to dismiss an application for adjudication 
in limine if it is deemed necessary. Questions of law or fact arising 
in the course of insolvency proceedings are now triable by the Insolve 
ncy Judge! Revise the whole Act had and its provisions with a 
more comprehensive consolidating Act. 


.6. The Presidency-towns Insolvency Act.— Section 73 of, 
the Provincial Insolvency Aet of 192Q which provides that a person 
who has been adjudged insolvent is disqualified from holdiug office as 
a magistrate or member pf a local authority,, unless the order, of 
adjudication is annulled or jio obtains an order of discharge ora 
certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune without any 
misconduct on his part is also incorporated in the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act of 1909 as S. 1034* , - . 

7. The Inland steam-vessels Amendment Act.— Recently, 
the Board of Trade in' England introduced a new formula for deter¬ 
mining the nominal horse power of marine engines. To make the 
formula applicable to inland steam-vessels, it is found necessary to 
raise the nominal horse power of existing vessels. Masters and 
Mariners of existing vessels, are consequently empowered to handle 
engines of a correspondingly increased horse-power. A person 
holding a second-class master’s. certificate who has acted as master 
of an inland steam vessel of 40 horse power for five years, or a person 
possessing a first class engine-driver’s certificate who has acted as 
engine-driver of a vessel of 70 horse-power for five years; can be 
granted a license by the Local Government to a limit of 170 
horsepower. 

‘ . 8 : „ Tl ?e feffian Tarifi (Amendment) A cl,—This Act leties a uniform fla 
rate of Customs duty at 20 per cent, on fire-arms, parts of fire-arms and cartridge 
making machines imported into this country.- The old Diactiee of tevv?™, 
a higher duty and refunding it in certain cates, fe diwontinu£ y E 

9. The DouHne (Amendment) A ct^Owing to the prevalence of the hors 
.disease called <durine‘ in Northern India, the provisioned tiwO 
-of l‘J20are made more stringent. Power has teen « 2 ? Etmme Act \ 

compel the segregation of stallions and males suspected of ih*e Governmentb tt 
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10 The Glanders and Farcy (Amendment) Act.— The Glanders and 
Jarcy Act of 1899 applied only to horses, asses and mules. It was found that 
transport camels were affected by a. disease called “Surra”, a fatal disease of 
which they were the most dangerous carriers. So camels also are now brought 
ttxthm the-purview of the earlier Act. 

11. The Indian Securities Act provides that when a 
Government Security (Government Promissory Notes, Treasury Bills, 
Stock Certificates and Bearer-bonds issued by Government) is 
payable to two or more persons jointly and either of them dies, the 
security is directed to be payable to the survivors ; but when it is 
payable to two or more persons severally and any of them dies, 
it is to he paid to the survivors or to the representatives of the 
deceased. When a Government Security, is held by an approved 
public body, it shall pass to successive holders of the office without 
endorsement. Issue of securities to Rulers of States in India are 
governed by special rules. An indorser Of Government Security is 
hot liable for the amounts Duplicate securities in case of destruction 
or loss may be issued. Every holder of a security can have the same 
renewed at his pleasure on payment of a prescribed fee. In case of 
disputes, the security will only be renewed after such dispute is 
finally settled by a Court. Any security can bC converted, con¬ 
solidated or sub-divided. A renewal of security constitutes a new 
contract between the Government and the holder and all persons 
deriving title thereafter through him. Where a person dies leaving 
securities of the nominal face value of Rs. 5,000 or under, his heir 
or successor may, without taking a probate or letters of administra¬ 
tion, apply to an officer named who will make a summary inquiry and 
order the securities to be trasferred to the name of the holder. 
And where a minor or insane person stands possessed of securities 
of a like amount, the officer concerned may pay interest to a person 
selected, without reference to Court. In certain cases, the officer 
can demand indemnity before issuing duplicate or renewed security, 
For a false statement in any inquiry under the Act a person is liable 
to he sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for six months or with fine 
or with both. 

12. The Workmen’s Breach of Contract (Amendment) 
Act serves to mitigate the rigours'of the parent Act. Proceedings 
under the Act can be taken only when the advance does not exceed 
Rs. 300 in value; and the term of employment does not exceed, 
one year ; and when the complaint is brought within three months 
of the default. If the Magistrate is satisfied that the work is 
neglected or refused without lawful or reasonable excuse, he may 
either order the workman to pay back within a fixed period in 
instalments or order him to perform the work in a ; period not 
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exceeding a year. ' If the employer has once obtained an' order 
against his workman, he cannot obtain it a second time. The 
Magistrate may refuse to make an order if he is of opinion tha 
the contract in question is “substantially unfair”.. If. the.com 
plaint is found to be frivolous or vexatious .the Magistrate hai 
power to award compensation to the workman to the extenl 
of Rb. 50. - * ; f 

13. The Import and Export of Goods (Amendment) Act. —The Act oS 
1916 was timed’to expire at the end of six months after the cessation of war. 
It is now given a fresh lease of life up to 31st March 1921. 

14. The Charitable and Religious .Trusts Act, —The 
British Government has not, since 1863, taken any interest in the 
management of public charitable or religious trusts; Pressed by public 
opinion, however, it has now come in line with it. The present Act 
provides that any person interested- may apply either to a Pistrict 
Judge ora High Court for an order (1) directing the trustee to 
furnish him through the Court with particulars as to the nature 
and objects of the trust, and of the value, condition, management 
and application of the trust-funds or income; or (2) directing that 
the accounts of the trust for three $ ears preceding the application 
shall be examined and audited. If the trustee fails to carry out the 
order of the Court, that will constitute by itself a breach of trust, 
a.. 1 a suit can lie under section- 92 of the Civil Procedure Code 
for the breach, without the previous consent of the Advocate - 
General. A trustee has the power to apply to the Court for the 
opinion, or direction of the Court on any question affecting the 
management or administration of trust property. No appeal lies 
from an order passed under this Act. 

15. The Indian Red Cross Society Act,— The Indian Branch of Joint 
War Committee of the St. John Ambulance Association which was established 
during the wav is now placed On a permanent footing under the name of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society. The working capital of the Society starts with the 
‘Our Day Fund ” in India which ammounted to about 80 lakhs of rupees. 

16. The Dacca University Act establishes a unitary 
teaching and residential University at Pacca. There will be no 
affiliation of Colleges, with the exception of the Jagannath College 
at Pacca where the teaching will be under the control of the Univer¬ 
sity. In constituting the new University the recommendations of 
the Sadler Commission have been kept in view. The Governor- 
' General is the-Visitor ; and the Governor of Bengal the Chancellor. 
The appointment of Vice-Cbanellor, a whole time paid functionary, 
rests with the Chancellor. The Governing body is a representative 
Court whose functions are legislative and supervising. An Executive 
Council is to administer the affairs of the University \ and aij 
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Academic Council to regulate the instruction. Students who seek 
admission must have passed the Intermediate Examination and must 
be resident students. 

17. The Jagannath College Act transfers the trust of the Jagannath 
College at Dacca from the present trustees to the Government of Bengal with 
a view to its affiliation to the new University at Dacca. 

18. The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Act suppli¬ 
es some defects that were left in the Income-tax Act of 1918. 
The term “registered firm” is now defined as “a firm constituted 
under an instrument of partnership signifying the individual shares 
of the partners registered with the Collector ”. Agricultural income 
is now specifically excluded. And when owing to the fact that the 
total income of any person has reached or exceeded a certain limit, 
he is liable to pay income-tax at a higher rate, he can only be 
compelled to pay the tax on the amount which would have been pay¬ 
able if his total income had been a sum less by one rupee than that 
limit and the amount by which his total income exceeds that sum. 

19. The Super-tax Act repeals the super-tax Act of 1917 
and introduces a new scale of taxable incomes. In the case of a 
Hindu undivided family the first seventyfive thousand rupees of 
income are free from this tax; but the next 25 thousand are 
liable to pay the tax at the rate of one anna in the rupee. In all 
other cases, the first fifty thousand rupees are exempt from the tax, 
the next 50,000 rupees are taxable at Rs. 0-1-6 a rupee ; two anna 
on the next rupees 50,000 ; and 0-2-6 on the next 50,000 per annum. 
On incomes of two and half lakhs of rupees, the super-tax is three 
annas in the rupee. 

23. The Indian Army (Suspension of Sentences) Act. —The parent 
Act was created in 1917 as a temporary war measure and so is now re-enacted 
in a permanent form. A superior military authority can suspend the execu¬ 
tion of sentence of imprisonment or transportation passed l>y Court-martial 
under the Indinn Army Act, lllll. The period of sueh suspension is to be 
reckoned as part of the term of such sentence. Such Authority has also the 
power to order that the off mder bo committed to undergo the unexpired portion 
of the sentence, or that the sentence be remitted. 

21. The Indian Paper Currency (Temporary Amendmerit) 
Act— a temporary measure which came into force on the 23rd March 
1920 and expired on 1st October 1920. It owed its existence to the 
recommendations by the Indian Exchange and Currency Committee 
of 1919. The maximum limit up to which the currency reserve 
can be invested in securities was gradually raised to 140 millions; 
that maximum was then fixed at Rs. 1,200 millions. Gold and 
silver held in the United States of America or in transmission 
therefrom could be deemed to be part of the paper currency reserve, 
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• 22.- The Lepers (Amendment) Act. — Since lepiosy of all kinds is conta¬ 

gions, the provisions of the Lepers Act 1808, have been widened to include 
all lepers. Lepers while in the asylum are not only to be detained but also to 
be medically treated. 

23. The Indian Rifles Act.—This Act provides that all police officer! 
enrolled under the provisions of any local Military Police or Rifles Act shall be 
subject to the discipline and penalties prescribed by such Act, wherever serving 
in India. 

24. Th^ Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act- 
Under order IX, Rule 5 (1) of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, 

when a summons to the defendant returned unserved, the plaintiff 
had one year’s time within -which to apply for fresh summons. This 
period has now been cut down to three months. 

25. The Negotiable’ Instruments (Amendment) Act.— 
During the war, an Act. was passed as an emergency measure, 
which excused delays in presentment of bills of exchange on 
account of war. The present Act puts that provision permanently 
on the statute book and at the same time widens its scope by 
providing that such delay will be excused if it is “caused by 
circumstances beyond the control of the holder and not imputable 
to his default, misconduct or negligence.” 

26. The Indian Limitation and the Code of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure (Amendment) Act. —Delays in the disposal of appeals by 
the Privy Council are sometimes so great that not infrequently the 
parties who had originally filed a' suit are represented by their 
grandsons in the Privy Council appeal. To facilitate quick despatch 
of work, the period within which leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council has to be applied for and, on grant of leave, the security 
and desposit are to be made, are reduced from six months to 
30 days. -When a party was deceased at the time the judgement 
appealed from was given and no representative of las was brought 
on the record, no notice of hearing need be given to him of the appeal 
to the Privy Council, 

27.. The Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act.— 
The great rise in the number of motor vehicles in India has called 
for a large number of chauffeurs who have little training and are not 
all competent. An imposition Of a small fine has scarcely a deterrent 
effect on them so the amended act provides that offenders will be 
liable to have their licenses either cancelled or suspended. 

28. The Indian Patents and Designs (Amendment) Act.— 
This brings India into the inter-imperial co-operation for the protection 
of inventions and designs within the Empire. It is, therefore, enacted 
that if the provisions of s. 91 of the English Patents and Designs 
Act (7 Edw., VII, c. 29) are applied to British India, then any 
person who has applied for the protection for any invention or design 
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in the United Kingdom shall be entitled to his design in priority 
to any other applicant, and the patent or registration shall have 
the same date as the date of the application in the United 
Kingdom. 

29. The Indian Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) 
Act.—The period of six months which was provided by the Indian 
Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act of 1915 to enable 
nationals to complete patent proceedings which were started before 
or during the war, has now been extended to 18 months, thus giving 
effect to article 307 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

30. The Post-Office Cash Certificates [Amendment]- Act for popularising 
the cash certificate. An officer in charge of a post office or a sub-post office 
can permit the transfer of cash certificates from one person to another. And 
when a person who held cash certificates valued at Hs. 5,000 or under, such cash 
certificates can bo transferred to the person entitled to them without the 
intervention of the Court. 

31. The Repealing and Amending Act.—This Act makes minute changes 
and amendments in the Act of the Indian Legislature. 

32. The Rouble Note Act.—In an Ordinance was promulgated 
prohibiting the importation or possession of rouble notes. Now this Act has been 
passed to continue the provisions of the Ordinance for the period of one year. No 
person is allowed to keep any rouble note in his possession or to import it in any 
manner. When the rouble not.s are once deposited in any Government Office 
they cannot be subsequently withdrawn without leave of Government. 

33, The Identification of prisoners Act.— The identification 
of prisoners which is usually done by measurements, finger impres¬ 
sions and photographs, has no legislative provision for these prac¬ 
tices. Any person choosing to refuse was beyond the reach of law. 
Now by legislative sanction, where a person is (l) convicted of an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for a term of one 
year or upwards, (2) or of any offence which would render him liable 
to enhanced punishment on a subsequent conviction, or (3) ordered to 
give security for good behaviour, he shall allow his measurements and 
photographs to be taken. A person arrested by the police for an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for one year or 
upwards, or any person in the course of investigation or proceeding 
under the Criminal Procedure Code, can be subjected to the process 
at the instance of the Police or the Magistrate. Resistance to the 
identification is an offence punishable under section 186 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

34. The Indian Currency (Amendment) Act. —The British 
sovereign was before valued at Rs. 15 for currency purposes. The 
Indian Exohange and Currency Committee of 1919 recommended the 
lowering of its value to Rs. 10. This Act legalised that recommenda¬ 
tion but it has so far remainded a dead letter. 
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35. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act -^-Corporal pumsh-j 
ment, in whatever form and however disguised, is a degrading form 
of punishment, and is quite out of place in modern penology. But so 
long it existed in India as a military punishment, and now its place 
is taken by “field punishment,” which “shall be of the character of 
personal restraint or of hard labour but shall not be of a nature to' 
cause injury to life or limb.” 

36. The .Devolution Act.—This Act carries out the recommendations of 
the Committee on the Division of Subjects—re the Indian Reforms. A number 
of amendments has been made in the existing Acts of Legislature, Imperial as 
well as Local. . ... 

37; The Indian passport Act.—The genesis of the present Act is the rule 
issued under the Defence of India Act requiring passports for egress from and 
ingress into India. These rules were temporary and so are crystallised here into an 
Act of the Legislature. The working out of the provisions of the Act is largely 
left to rules to be framed by Government. 

38. The Basel Mission Trading Company Act.—Before the war there 
was a trading concern in South India, Mangalore, known as the Basel Mission 
Trading Company, supposed to have German influence. The Government 
thereupon took action against the Company under the Enemy Trading Act, 
The property belonging to the Company was vested in the custodian of Enemy 
Property by an order of the Governor-General. The property was later trans¬ 
ferred by the custodian to a Board of Trustees formed in Madras. That Board 
has been enabled by this Act to transfer the whole concern to the trust known 
as the Commonwealth Trust, Ltd., a company formed in England. 

39.- The Aligarh Muslim University Act one of the 
most important measures of the year, enlarges the Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh into a full-blown University. 
Amongst her ordinary subjects of study, this University has the 
power “to promote Oriental and Islamic Studies and give instruc¬ 
tion in Muslim theology and religion and to impart moral and 
physical training”. The Univesity is open to all persons of either 1 
sex and of whatever creed. In the case of Muslim students iustrue-. 
tion in Muslim religion is compulsory. Every student must be a 
resident Btudent. The Govern or-General is the Lord Rector. The 
Governor of the United Provinces, the Members of the Excutive 
Council and the Ministers, together with an additional nominated 
member, constitute the Visiting Board. The Board has the power to 
examine the proceedings of the University and to see that they are 
in conformity with the Aot, Statutes and Ordinances. The officers 
of the University are Chancellor,' pro-Chancellor, yice-Chancellor 
and other officers. The Authorities are the Court, the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council. The Court consists of the 
officers and others leading Muslim ; it is the Supreme Governing 
Body of the University and exercises all the powers of the Univer¬ 
sity. The Executive Council (corresponding to the Syndicate) 
is the executive body of the University, The board of studies i* 
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styled the Academic Council, it. is responsible lor .the maintenance 
of students of the Instituting for their education, e^aminatipn, 
discipline, and healthy and for the conferring of degrees. ... 

.. 40. The Indian Elections (offerees, and Inquiries) Act;-** 
This Act has been drawn up on the lines of the Corrupt Practices 
Act in England. It introduces a new Chapter'i.n the Indian Penal 
Code for doling with offences relating to the new enlarged elections. 
The offences arc three in number;—bribery ; undue influence at 
elections ; and personation at elections. iThese offences are made 
punishable with imprisonment of either description for a period of 
one year, or a fine, or both. The making of false statements in 
Connection with an election is punishable with 4 J fiue, Illegal 
payment in connection with an election ana failure to keep election 
account are also made offences and are punishable with .fines which 
may extend to Rs. 600. Jn the inquiry under the Apt, no elector 
can be ,compelled tp disclose the names of candidates fpr whom hp 
hae voted at gn .election. The .officers, etc, engaged in carrying 
out elections, arc enjoined to maintain secrecy of voting; if they 
violate the rule they can be punished \vith imprisonment for a term 
of three m°nth 8 J Ut with a fine, or wjth botjti. . , 

41. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act.—TJiq 
recommendations made by the Indian Exchange and Currency Com¬ 
mittee 1919 for a permanent constitution of the Paper Currenpy 
Reserve are carried out by this Act. The Paper Currency Reserve shall 
consist of two parts : (l) the metalic reserve, and (2) the securities 
reserve. The former shall consist of the gold and silver coins issued 
and gold and silver bullion held by the Secretary of State or the 
Governor General of India. The securities reserve shall be the securi¬ 
ties so held.. The metallic reserve' .shall be at least 50 .per.esnt. of 
the total rcseyye. • The maximum for the .securities reserve is 20 
crores of rupees. A note of Rs, 50 or 100 will lose its currency 50 
years after its date of issue and notes above Rs. 100 will retain 
currency for jlQO year? from the date of issue 

42- Thf Ciitchi Memors Act—The Cutchi Memons of Bombay long 
retained the family customs of the Hindus and were so treated by Bombay High 
Court. They, hqweyer, resented this as they were converts to the Muslim faith. 
In 18W5, bills were introduced into the Imperial Legislative Council for 
applying Mahomedan Law whole-sale to the community ; but they lapsed for 
want of general support. By the present Act a Cutchi Mcmon who has attained 
the age qf majority and i.s resident .ip British India may, by making a declaration 
in the prescribed form declare that he, his minor children and their descendants 
shall, in. matters -of succession and inheritance, be governed by the Mahomedan 

Law. • , 

43.. The Indian Wireless Telegraphy (Shipping) Act.—The object of this 
4ct is to afford protection fo passengers and crew sailing op ships registered in 
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British India. Every sea-going British ship registered in British India, being & 
a passenger steamer or a ship of 1,600 tons gross tonnage, or upwards shall have 
to be provided with a wireless telegraphic installation. 

44. The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act.—Under the Companie 
Act, a director of a company is pTohibitid from voting as a director, on an; 
contract or management in which he is concerned. A private company is now 
exempt from the above rule by this Act as the prohibition came in the way 0 : 
promoting subsidiary companies. ' 

45. The Presidency Banks (Amendment) Act.—In 1920, the Government] 

of Bombay floated a loan for housing and town development in Bombay. This 
was the tirst time that a local Government was empowered to float a loan on 
its own account. The loans so issued can now be dealt with by the Presidency, 
liankB. . , 

46. The Income-tax (Amendment) Act provides that for the purposes of 
assessing the income-tax, while there will be no deduction of the annual value of 
business premises owned by an assessee, there will be no assessment on mcli 
annual value. 


47. The Imperial Bank of India Act.—The Imperial Bank 
of India* the new Indian State Bank, absorbs in itself the three 
Presidency Banks at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay which are now 
fused into one and Government is brought into closer touch 1 with 
it. The Bank haB to open a branch in London which will remain 
in touch with the Secretary of State. In India, the bank has 
to open 100 new' branches in the course of the next five years. 
The affairs of the three local branches at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay shall be governed by local boards at those places. 
The general management will be looked after by a Central 
Board consisting of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the local 
boards, the Controller of the Currency,, four nominees of Govern¬ 
ment, the Secretaries of the local boards, and the managing Gover¬ 
nors not exceeding two appointed by Government. 

48. The Indian Territorial Force Act provides that any 
British subject (notTeing a European British subject) or any subject 
of a State in India may offer himself for enrolment in the Indian 
Territorial Force for a period not exceeding six years. During the 
period of his enrolment, Buch person is bound to serve in his unit or 
crops. He shall be liable to perform military service (a) when called 
out with any portion of the Indian Territorial Force either to act in 
support of the civil power or to provide guards which are essential 
or ( b) on emergency to be attached to the regular forces. He cannot 
be required to perform military service beyond the limits of British 
India save under an order of the Governor-General in Council. 

v 49 ‘ J h f. A^ mar y Forces Act.—This applies only to 
European British subjects or to a person who not being a British 
subject satisfies the conditions prescribed .V enrolment of persons 
of that class and is sixteen years old. During the War the Indian 
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Defence Force (I. D. F.)* had become a compulsory military service. 
To remove the stringency of compulsion the present measure was 
passed. There are three classes into which people , liable to serve 
fall(a) in the Active Class, ( l ) the first (A) class of Deserves and 
(c) second (B) class of Deserves. Every commissioned officer in the 
Indian Auxilliary Force shall be included in the Active Class ; so 
also all persons who have undergone preliminary training when 
they attain 31 years. The class of persons who are between 31 and 
40 years of age are included in A Deserve and persons at 40 years 
of age are put in B Deserve. Every enrolled person who attains 
the age of 45 years, or after four years of service, a person is entitled 
to receive his discharge. 


Proceedings of the 

Imperial Legislative Council 1920 

The first meeting of the Imperial Council in 1920 was held at 
Delhi on 30th January when the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford delivered 
hi£ opening address reviewing the position of affairs since the 
Council last met in September 1919. He first referred to the 
Deforms and expressed the council’s indebtedness to Mr. Montagu’s 
the Sec. of State. In connection with the Deforms, he desired to 
make special mention of and pay a tribute to three men for their 
unremitting labour, viz. Lord Meston, Sir W. Harris, and Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman. Then he narrated the work that still remained to be 
done before the Deform Act actually came into operation and then 
made a curious reference to Sir Sankaran Nair who had in the 
previous year resigned from the Viceroy’8 Council on account of 
disagreement with the Viceroy’s horrible Punjab policy of 1919. 
Said his Excellency :— 

■‘Before I turn to other matters of current interest I might 
briefly allude to a small matter which has been brought to my atten¬ 
tion by Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, whom we arc all glad to see again 
in India and who is conversant with the facts. He tells me that 
the appointment of Sir Sankaran Nair to the Council of the 
Secretary of State has been construed as a direct snub to me and my 
Government. If this concerned me alone I should not touch the 
question, but this interpretation of the appointment conveys an 
imputation on the Secretary of State, with whom 1 have the honour 
to work, which I cannot pass by. The facts of the case simply 
stated will dispose of this imputation. 
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' “1 jpitft* leftward* thft riafne of Sit Sahtartin.Nair rtiyself fof thk 

Council of ’the "Sectetify of State, and his appointment to the 
specific ! vUeaiicyj which he' was chosen to fill, was made after tori 
sultatioirwith.ihe and With my cordial concurrence, , ‘ ' I 

• > . * Industrial Commission’s Repork- . 

< “The Secretary of State accepted the two fundamental principles 
underlying the recommendations of the Commission j:namely, that 
in the future Government should play art active part - in the indus¬ 
trial development ojf the country and should, consequently, he pro¬ 
vided with adequate administrative equipment and be forearmed • 
with reliable scientific and technical advice. . •„ ■... j 

“But in order that there, should be no undue delay in pushing 
ahead with practical schemes, we did not rest with the discussion 
of fundamental principles : we proposed three specific measures for 
the purpose of dealing .with the questions that were obviously most 
urgent. These, we considered, Were— 

I'irgtkji the creation x>f an "intefira central'authority fof the 
purpose ef s designing the'new Official machinery 4nd establishing a 
system of co-operation with the Provincial Governments ; 

Secondly, the formulation of conditions ‘for the establishment 
of the hecersary scientific services ; and . 

Thirdly, the . institution of. a system forth© local purchase of 
Government stores. 

“All three proposals having been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, a Committee was appointed at once to advise on the best 
liues of organising- the chemical services, which are the most Urgently 
required of those necessary to deal with our neglected raw materials. 
We have been fortunate in obtaining as the Chairman of t-his Com¬ 
mittee, Professor Jocelyn Thorpe, the distinguished Professor of 
Organic Chemistry at the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
in London, and it is hoped that the proposals of this Committee 
will be ready by the end of April. 

Indians in the British Dominions 

Since we met last September, out anxieties regarding the 
future of our Indin fellow-subjects in South Africa have increased; 
rather than diminished. As you have read in the papers, a recent! 
decision of the Transvaal Provincial Court endangers rights which 
we hoped had beeh secured beyond dispute by the Act of last 
summer. 1 would, however, renew most earnestly my plea , for 
calmness. In a few weeks, probably, South Africa will be in the 
throes of a general election. It will only injure those whom we 
desire to help, if agitation here forces the Indian question to tbo 
fj'Qut as an election issue. 
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“Already, I think, by steady and moderate representations we 
have done much to ensure a friendly hearing for our case. We have 
now been informed that the long-awaited Commission will probably 
assemble about the end of February. The personnel of the Com¬ 
mission and the terms of reference have not yet been announced. 
But we understand that the Chairman will be a high judicial officer, 
and that the inquiry will be limited to the right to trade and 
to own fixed property in the four provinces of the Union. Sir 
Benjamin Robertson sailed yesterday for South Africa to re¬ 
present our case befo.e the commission, and we earnestly hope 
that his skill and experience will avail to effect an honourable 
settlement. 

"Meanwhile, fresh difficulties are arising in the British East 
Africa Protectorate. As yet we know no more than what has 
appeared in the press regarding the report of the East Africa 
Economic Commission, but I need not assure you that my Govern¬ 
ment will do everything in its power to defend Indian interests 
against this new attack. I may remind you, however, that this 
Report, as Colonel Amery has alroady declared in the House of 
Commons, must not be regarded as representing the views of the 
Government of East Africa, still less of the Imperial Government, 
with whom the final decision will lie. British East Africa is not 
a self-governing Dominion ; and the position of the Government of 
India is, and always will be, that there is no justification in a Crown 
Colony or Protectorate for assigning to British Indians a status in 
any way inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty's subjects. 
With the support of the Secretary of State we have steadily pressed 
this view on the Colonial Office ; and we have asked the Secrotary 
of State to see to it tbit Indian interests are fully represented at 
the forthcoming discussions in London between Lord Milner and 
the Governor of East Africa. 

“While in some parts of the Empire we have these difficulties, 
other parts are eager to attract Indian settlers. There are now two 
deputations in India, one from British Guiana and one from Fiji, 
who have come here to persuade us to re-open emigration to those 
Colonics on a new basis. The British Guiana deputation have put 
forward a scheme of free emigration, with State assistance, which 
deseivcs, I think, our careful consideration. The Fiji Government 
have also given proof of their desire to enter on new and happier 
relations with this country by cancelling unconditionally all the 
outstanding indentures, and by declaring their intention of intro¬ 
ducing at an early date measures to provide for the representation 
of the lndia-n community in the Legislative Council of Fiji on an 
elective basis. 
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“I wish, however, to make it clear that the position, which was 
taken up by Lord Harding’s Government, still holds good. It is 
not the duty of India to provide labour for British Colonies. But! 
if the Colonies offer Indians a wider and more prosperous career than 
that which they can look for in their own homes, then we should 
not stand in the way. Our duty then will be to protect the ignorant 
Indian emigrant against misrepresentation, and to see that such 
guarantees are given as will safeguard his interests as a free settler I 
in the country to which he goes. We propose that a Committee of 
this Council should meet the deputations, discuss with them the 1 
conditions on which it would be possible to re-open emigration, and 
report their conclusions to the Government. Sir George Barnes will 
move a Resolution; to this effect (as a matter of fact this was moved 
by Mr. Bannerjea—vide post). I would suggest that, the Committee 
should be in a large measure, if not entirely, composed of unofficial 
Indian Members, for the question is one which concerns Indians 
alone, and we intend to be guided by the findings of the Committee. 
I think Hon’ble Members would wish me to express our appreciation 
of the success which Sir George Barnes has achieved by his untiring 
efforts in this matter of Indentured Labour. * 

Imperial Preference 

It is not the Government of India’s intention to adopt a policy 
of preference throughout the Empire as a general policy without full 
discussion and support from enlightened public opinion. It was with 
this object that, as Sir George Barnes told the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau in November last, the Government of India 
intend to move for the appointment of a Committee of the Council 
to discuss the question and to examine the statistical records relating 
to the various commodities of our export and import trade. I need 
hardly say that a preliminary examination, at any rate, of the 
statistical position, has already been made in the Department of 
Commerce and Industry. It is my intention that this preliminary 
examination should be placed before the Committee in order that 
they may study the figures for themselves, and I hope it may be 
possible for them to come to some general conclusion on the question 
whether the adoption of a system of preferential tariffs is or is not 
likely to be to the advantage of the country as a whole. The question 
is one of course of great complexity and difliculty. Part of the 
difficulty perhaps arises from the fact that most of us have some 
kind of pre conceived ideas on the subject of tariffs, perhaps not 
always based on a critical examination of the facts. 1 think that 
it will be of advantage if the members of the Committee could 
approach their task by divesting themselves, as far as possible, of 
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all their previous notions and trying to look at the question as if it 
were an entirely new one, to be examined in the cold light of 
common Bense and statistical figures.” 

Next he referred to external dangers and to the frontier 
'operations :— 

“The situation in the Middle East has been recently painted in 
startling and lurid colours by the European Press. It has been said 
that the Bolshevists flushed by their successes are about to join 
hands with the discontented elements for an overwhelming attack 
on the Allied Powers and especially on the British Empire ; that 
the East is in ferment and that a time of acute peril lies before us 
especially in India. Now I do not wish to minimise the dangers 
threatening us, and indeed threatening the civilised world, as a 
result of the upheaval of tho last five years. Men’s minds are 
troubled and excited, as perhaps never before by the spectacle of 
the foundering of Empires, the decay of conventions and the loosen¬ 
ing of religious restraint; while starvation and distress have goaded 
whole peoples to desparation. At the same time also the Allied 
States, who alone have the power or organisation needed for the 
repair of the world, are tired of war, and eager to disband their 
armios and concentrate their energies on the problems of their own 
reconstruction. But I am confident that things are not so bad as 
they have been represented to be.” 

Afghanistan 

“Turning now from thb region of surmise and conjecture, 
important though it is, to tho actual position on our Frontier, the 
Amir of Afghanistan has since the signature of the Treaty of Peace 
at Bawalpindi expressed uniformly friendly sentiments in bis 
communications with us ; but as is known to you, he has allowed a 
Bolshevist Mission to visit his capital and has sent an Afghan 
deputation to Moscow. An attitude such as this makes it difficult 
for us to enter into closer relations straightaway. Our position 
vis-a-vis Afghanistan remains as it was last September. We wish 
to live on terms of friendship with her, but it is idle to enter into 
a treaty of friendship, until she has given us by her conduct proof 
that tho treaty of friendship will not be a mere piece of paper, but 
a document based on tho proved fact of friendliness. 

“ Our border tribes have not yet recovered from the unrest 
caused by the Afghan war. To the north of tho Khyber we have 
had peace, hut the younger and more excitable men of the Afridis 
have, in spite of the strength of our grip on the Khyber and of the 
efforts of their elders to restrain them, indulged in constant raids. 
We have announced to them comparatively lenient terras of sub- 
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mission ; and I hope that they will before long realise the futility of, 
their conduct, and that tbs former eonfidenoe between these tribe?** 
men and our frontier officers will be restored. The tribes of Wa^ij 
ristan, the Mabsuda ill' the ■ centre and-the Wazire of the Toebi inj 
the North and of Wauo in the South, had committed themseJvnel 
deeply against us during the Afghan war; and after -the - conclusion! 
of peace (they continued their intolerable depredations on the peace* I 
ful population of Bannu and Dera Ism&iJ Khan. At the beginning 
of November a strong field force was assembled, andfche terms .pf 
their submission were announced to -the Mahsuda and Tctehi Wazirs. 
The Jlabsuds rejected our terms, but the Tophi W^ire accepted 
them, being deterred by our display of force in the Tochi and by 
the advance of our troops in imposing strength to Datfa IChel. In 
the meanwhile the Mabsuds, after being given time to rempye their 
women and children, wcto severely bombed from the air; but 
though they were much shaken by the bombing ; and .though many 
individuals were anxious to submit, the tribe as a whole remained 
recalcitrant, and an advance of our troops in fores became necessary. 
On the 18th December the Derajat column advanced from Jandola 
and was strongly opposed by the Mabsuds and Wano Wash's, who 
now possess plenty pf modern rifles and ammunition, and large 
numbers of whom have been trained in our Militias in the mast 
recent methods of warfare. In this fighting, while <1 regret to say 
that our casualties were numerous, heavy losses are known to have 
been suffered by the enemy, and on the 29th December the Mahsud 
jirgah oame in and accepted our terms in full. But the • disintegra¬ 
tion of the tribe is so great that the hundreds of-petty headmen 
have little authority and about a third of the tribe have continued 
to oppose our advance. This will now bo maintained until the 
tribesmen have shown the reality of their submission by the 
payment of their fines and of the rifles which have been demanded! 
of .them. The Wano Wazirs will then remain to be dealt with ; 
but they are not expected to prove so stubborn as the Mahsuds, and 
we hope that before long these troublesome hut inevitable operations 
will he brought to a successful issue. Our forces have bad a hard 
time of it in difficult country under the severe conditions which 
winter imposes in that region, and I would express my warm appre¬ 
ciation of the grit and gallantry they have displayed in their advance 
against determined opposition into the heart of the enemy’s country. 
1 should like to say in passing that General CJimo has been kept 
fully supplied with reinforcements throughout hie campaign, that 
the air force consists of the most up-to date machines, of which a 
full reserve is kept with the force ; and that the latest pattern pi 
heavy, mountain howitzer has been employed throughout the 
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campaign. We shall now proceed, by a greater concentration of our 
forces at strategic points and by a vigorous extension of roads fitted 
for mechanical transport, to secure our more effective future domina¬ 
tion of this portion of the frontier and protection of our border 
Jtracts. ... 

f “ Further south the Sheranni tribe, including both the sections 
,-under the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, have sub- 
iraitted, and the tribes of the Zhob Valley have given no trouble, 
v. ‘To sum up then : 

| - 1 The position in our Frontier, complicated and difficult though 

jit is, is being gradually straightened out. 

I In conclusion his Excellency perorated :— 

I “The present is indeed a critical time, in the world’s history 
|when every nation which hopes to maintain or advance its 
(position in the community of civilised States must stand firm 
by its traditions and sot up bulwarks of sanity and modera¬ 
tion against the forces of disorder and destruction. In India 
I see no grounds for pessimism. There may be clouds in 
our sky, but the shadows they cast are relieved by much .that is 
bright. In his deep concern for India’s welfare in these days of 
stress and change His Majesty the King-Emperor has issued to the 
Indian people a gracious Proclamation. The Boyal Message, full 
of inspiration and hope, has been acclaimed throughout India, and 
you will have an opportunity of acknowledging it when Mr. Sinha’s 
Kesolution comes before you. The Proclamation ends— 

• It is my intention to send my dear son, the Prince of Wales, to India next 
winter to inaugurate on my behalf the new Chamber of Princes and the new 
Constitutions in British India. 

•May he find material good-will and confidence prevailing among those on 
whom will rest the future service of the country, so that success may crown 
their labours and progressive enlightenment attend their administration. And 
with all my p ;ople I pray to Almighty God that by His wisdom and under 
HiB guidance India may be led to greater prosperity and contentment and may 
gTow to the fulness of political freedom.’ 

“To this we will answer Amen,” 

After His Excellency’s speech, Sir George Barnes laid on the 
table a statement showing the quantities and values of materials 
supplied to the Allies and the United Kingdom during the war at 
controlled prices. And then there were several questions and answers 
of no great importance. 

Sir George Lowndes next, moved a Bill to amend the Pro¬ 
vincial Insolvency Act (1907). . It was resubmitted to a select com¬ 
mittee for consolidation purposes with orders to report before 
1st March. . . .. 

31 
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Sir 'George Barnes then introduced a Bill to amend the 
Indian Steamships Act 0884) and explained that this was intended 
to impose a penalty on the master and owner of a ship for carrying 
passengers in excess of the number specified in the certificate ol 
survey. He was followed by the Commander-in-Chief who introl 
duoed a Bill to amend the Indian Army Act (1919) to make provil 
sions for the speedy disposal of the moveable property of persons wha 
are missing in the same way that the property of the killed ara 
dealt with. > 1 . ’ . - I 

Mr. Shall then introduced a Bill to modify certain provisions o8 
the United Provinces Town. Improvement Act and explained than 
the Bill had been prepared at the request of the Government oft 
the United Provinces on the lines of the Calcutta Improvement Act! 
(1911). This concluded the formal business of the Council. I 

The First Resolution 

Mr. Sinha moved 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Conncii that he 
may be pleased to transmit, through the proper channel, to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor the following humbla representation •.—'That this Conncii begs 
leave to tender to His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor its dutiful 
homage and loyal devotion and to express its sense of profound gratefulness 
for the Royal Proclamation issued by His Majesty on the memorable occasion 
of bis having given his Royal assent to the Government of India Bill, guide 
in future the policy of His Majesty’s officers to enable the Indian nation to 
attain full responsible government and full political freedom as an equal 
member of the British Commonwelth. 

Felicitous speeches were delivered by both Bides, official and 
non-official, excepting a jarring note raised by Mr. Banerjea who 
was sorry that Mr. Montagu and others in connection with the 
Reforms were not thanked as well in the: Resolution which was 
however passed unanimously. 

Delhi-^Felmcary £, 1920. 

The Council met again on February 4th. After some unimportant 
interpellations Mr. Shafi moved that the new Census Bill be 
referred to Select Committee arid Sir George Barnes introduced the 
Indian Steam vessels Act Amendment Bill. The Bill to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to Government Securities was moved 
by Mr. Hailey and referred to a Select Committee. Sir William 
Vincent hexfc moved that the Charitable and Religious Trusts Act 
be referred to Select Committee. Mr. Chanda, supported by 
Pundit Malaviya, opposed and moved an amendment that the 
motion do stand over till 1921, on the ground that some of the more 
important Provincial Governments had opposed it and that the Local 
Councils were the more appropriate bodies for passing such a measure. 
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The majority of non-official members, however, were in favour of 
Sir William Vincent’s motion, for the mismanagement of religious 
trusts in' India were becoming a great scandal and could no longer 
be tolerated. Sir William’s motion was passed by 35 voting against 
2. The Workmen’s Breach of Contract Amendment Bill was then 
moved and referred to a Select Committee by Sir William Vincent. 

Mr. S. N. Baueiji then moved —“That a Committee be appoint¬ 
ed to examine the scheme of colonisation which the deputation from 
British Guiana desired to put forward and also to meet the deputa¬ 
tion from Fizi wich had arrived in India, and to any proposals which 
they had to put forward, and-to report thereon and make recom¬ 
mendations to the Government of India.” This proposal gave rise to 
a considerable discussion on the position of Indians abroad. 

The motion should have been made by Sir G. Barnes but it was 
thought expedient to have it moved by a non-official to give it an air 
of Indian support. There was, however, a strong objection from the 
Indian members, excepting Mr. Bannerji’s friends, and a chorus of 
indignation was raised by Pundit Malaviya, Mr. Patel and Mr. 
Khaparde. Mr. Sinha moved an amendment that the Committee 
proposed should examine the report generally on the status and 
position of His MajestyVIndian subjects in all the British Colonies. 
The official and European members strongly opposed the amendment 
and supported the original motion of Mr. Bannerji. Mr. Khaparde 
moved an amendment that the credentials of these deputations, 
whether they were bona-fide representatives of their Govts, or 
merely interested planters, be examined ; it was accepted along with 
Mr. Baneiji’s resolution which was passed. 

Delhi—February 11, 1920. 

The proceedings opened by several questions being asked and 
the replies elicited that Government were net prepared to reduce 
Railway fare to pre-war rate, and that Government could not allow 
the whole council to consider the Rules that were being framed 
under the New Reform Act. 

Sir George Lowndes presented the Select Committee’s report 
on the Provincial Insolvency Bill and Mr. Shafi that on the Census 
Bill. Then followed in quick succession the passing of the Indian 
Steam Ships Bill, the Bill to amend the Indian Army Act 1911 ; 
and the Bill to modify the United Provinces • Town Improvement 
Act 1919. Sir William next moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Indian Taiiff Act 1894 and explained that the object 
of the Bill was to abolish the present system under which Tariff 
duties are levied on certain firearms and parts thereof and to subs¬ 
titute a general ad-valorem duty of 20 -per cent, on all articles 
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mentioned in entry 45 of the Act subject to a minimum rate in the 
case of the first eight articles, all relating to firearms and their parts; ■ 
The Bfll was introduced without comment. 1 | 

The Dacca University Bill. b 

Mr. Shafi then rose and moved that the Dacca University Bill! 
be refervod to a Select Committee of eleven members. In the course! 
of his speech he said he was greatly struck with the possibilities 
of Dacca as a University centre. The present buildings there would 
be extremely suitable for University purposes. During his three 
weeks stay in Calcutta he found his confidence in the broad-minded¬ 
ness of the educational circles in Calcutta was not misplaced and that 
there was no opposition to the scheme. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banejjea while offering a .cordial welcome I 
objected to the question of communal representation which found 
a place in the Bill and he thought that the control was largely 
official and he would add to the Faculties of Arts, Economy and 
Law also those of Medicine, Engineering and Agriculture. 

Mr. Nawab Ali Chaudhri in a lengthy speech approved of the 
University but said it did not go far enough to satisfy the 
aspirations of thq^ Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal. Mr. Sastri 
said, that all sections of the community welcomed the University. 
But be deprecated generally the extension of communal represen¬ 
tation in educational areas. But if it was absolutely essential in 
the case of the Dacca University it must he temporary. He strongly 
advocated the appointment of expert professors from all parts of the 
world and condemned the proposed recruitment rules laid dow,n 
for professors, Sir Dinshaw Wacha thought his Mahamedan .friends 
were rather narrow-minded and he agreed with Messrs. Sastri and 
Sarma. His idea of a university was that it should be a temple 
of free thought. He could not support the idea of a university of 
this nature. •. ... 

Pundit Malaviya while welcoming the University thought that 
Arts, Scienco and Law should be added to the faculties and the 
University, he modernised. The restraints imposed upon the 
University authorities were too severe. With regard to communal 
representation ho admitted that Mahomedans had not had all the 
representation they deserve, but they all wanted Dacca to be a 
model University. After other speakers had spoken Mr.. Shafi in 
reply said that all the- points raised would be carefully considered 
iu the select committee and it would be premature for him to say 
more. With regard to communal representation he said he was 
surprised to find this point raised to-day. He thought the Hindu 
community might have been more charitable to the little Muslim 
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community of Eastern Bengal and drew attention t6 the rules and 
regulations of the Hindu University; The Pundit objected to the 
attack made upon him and twice endeavoured to interrupt but 
Mr. Shafi proceeded to strongly defend communal representation. 
.^Another question was the non-affiliation of mofussil colleges with 
the Dacca University. This principle the Government had accepted 
and would not depart from. Motion to submit the Bill to select 
committee was then passed. 

/ Mr. B. N. Sarma then moved that “the headquarters of the 
Government of India be permanently located in one place and that 
a suitable centre if necessary be selected for the purpose.” He 
moved this resolution because the Reform Bill and the new conditions 
rendered this matter necessary. It was only a matter of time when 
the people of Irdia would be enabled to settle their own domestic 
details. New Council buildings would be required and it was a 
question of whether there should be one or two capitals. He argued 
that the convenience of the members of Council must be considered. 
There wore other centres far more convenient than Simla and Delhi. 
The whole question Of site should be reconsidered. Simla was 
impossible as a capital for the Madras Presidency and other remote 
parts of India. It was essential to fix the capital where there 
was public opinion and life, even at the loss of efficiency 
owing to climate. >. He then urged some site being selected in 
the Central Provinces as a new capital purely for the sake of 
covnenience. 

• • Mr. Chanda moved as an amendment that for the words 
permanentely looated in one place and that a suitable centre 
may if necessary be selected for the purpose” the words “be located 
in Calcutta subject to such modification if any of the old 
practice according to which the Government of India are in 
Calcutta during certain months of the year and otherwise as 
may be considered necessary or desirable by the Government” be 
substituted. 

Mr. Chanda made a strong speech in favour of the capital 
being again moved to Calcutta. He quoted many old arguments in 
support of his opinion, said both Hindus and Mahomedans regarded 
Delhi as a city of tombs, and pointed to the Victoria Memorial Hall 
at Calcutta as a fitting place for the new Parliament. 

Mr. S. Sinha said he was unconvinced that either the motion 
or the amendment was necessrry. The question on changing the 
capital every few years did not come within practical politics. He 
held no case had been made out and he did Dot recommend Calcutta 
as a place for Government to reside in all the year round. He 
opposed the motion. 
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Delhi 18th, February 1920 

The Council adjourned at this point till the 18th when discussion i 
Was resumed on Mr. Sanaa’s motion. A lot of talk, not a small 
part of which Was humourous, was indulged in over an impossible 
question but the long debate showed that the great volume of 
opinion in the Council including official opinion was againBt Delhi 
as head-quarters. Several amendments were proposed, none too seri¬ 
ously perhaps, and then withdrawn, while Sir W. Vincent on behalf 
of Government pointed not that the question had been decided by 
the King and without his sanction the point could not be re-opened. 
He gave some points in favour of Delhi and said that Government 
could not accept the resolution as that would indicate that Govt, 
was wavering in its decision. Mr. Sarma’a resolution was lost. 

The Council met again next day, Feb. 19th, Mr. S. Sinha then 
briefly moved that there should be a publication of the Patna series 
of the law reports containing the decisions of the High Court at 
Patna as in the case of all other chartered High Courts. Sir George 
Lowndes said that Government could not start this publication for 
various reasons, but they hoped to be able to do so in April 1921, 
Mr. Sinha then withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Sinha next proposed that a “mixed Committee of non¬ 
officials and officials should be appointed to consider and report on 
the expediency of assimilating the rules of practice of the various 
High Courts in regarding to the administration of criminal justice 
and other matters.” in order to bring all the H. Courts in line. Mr, 
Sinha said his proposal was strongly supported by the Bar of the 
various courts and spoke at length on his motion. Mr. Chanda 
supported him. Sir William Vincent drew attention to the 
conditions under which the rules of High Courts were now 
framed. He felt Mr. Sinha's resolution would be keenly resented 
by the courts. He certainly did not wish the Government of 
India to be bitterly attacked by the High Courts and he depre¬ 
cated the raising of any controversy between High Courts and the 
Government. Mr. Sinha’s suggestion would place the Government of 
India in an impossible position. Mr. Sinha argued that the 
Committee would not have the terrible effect the Home Member 
indicated ; if he agreed, however, to send the papers of this debate to 
the Hon. Judges, he would withdraw his resolution. Sir William 
Vincent said he would do this and the resolution was then 
withdrawn. 

Imperial Preference 

i ^ Sir George Barnes then moved that a Committee consisting of 
Sir Claude Hill, Messrs. Mantley, Sarma, Crum, Paton and Sapru. 
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Sir Dinahaw Wacha, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, Sir Fuzulbhoy 
Currimbhoy, Rai Sita Nath Roy, Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and 
himself should examine the statistics and report whether it is 
j advisable or not to apply to the Indian customs tariff a system of 
f preference of goods of Empire origin. He said the reason for 
i raising this thorny and difficult question was because the principle 
, of Imperial preference had recently been adopted by the United 
Kingdom Government. If India accepted the principle of Imperial 
.preference the excise duty on cotton piecegoods must be totally 
abolished. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy thought this resolution should 
have been brought on the lines of the Industries Conference (See A. 
li„ 1920) in Bomhay and moreover, that it should have been delayed 
until the enlarged Council was in being. He would be a strong 
‘supporter of Imperial preference if it would be useful for India. 

Mr. Patel maintained that India was purely a protectionist 
country and he did not understand why the Government had now 
developed a’ taste for Imperial preference. Mr. Patel asked : Even if 
the policy of Imperial Preference were adopted with whom was 
India going to deal ? Should India give any sort of preference to 
South Africa and East Africa who have made themselves prominently 
known as anti-Indian 1 Could the Union Governments expect good 
offices at the hands of Indians whose brothers were wretchedly and 
most deplorably treated in their respective Governments. Unless 
India was a self-governing partisan of the British Empire and unless 
fiscal autonomy was granted to India, this resolution could not be 
safely adopted. 

At this juncture Mr. Crum said it was not easy to separate the 
question of fiscal policy from Imperial preference. He understood 
that Sir George Barnes had collected a mass of papers and figure a 
for the proposed Committee. He thought the suggested Committee 
would be useful if the scope of the resolution was enlarged so 
as to embrace the best methods of considering the future fiscal policy 
of India. Mr. Khaparde wondered why this question was brought 
up at the moment. He enquired who had asked for it and he 
opposed it. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Mr. Sarma and Mr. Paton cordially 
supported Mr. Crum’s amendment. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha approved the proposal of a Committee 
but the country must be fully consulted and the decision of the 
Committee could not be final or binding on the Government. On 
the whole he wished the thorny question had not been raised. 

Sir George Barnes accepted Mr. Crum’s amendment and said 
that all that Government proposed was a preliminary survey of the 
question, Tha resolution was then put and carried as amended. 
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* ■ I i Reform Rules Secrecy 

• “Mr. Khaparde next; moved that a committee of all the non-official 
members of the Council should consider and report on the rules and 
regulations framed and to be framed under the Governmemt of 
India Act-1919. He condemned the policy of “rally the moderates” 
and hoped that secrecy should be avoided and that some official 
would also help and give information when it was necessary.| 
Mr. Chanda supported. 

Sir William Marris said an informal committee had already gone 
through the matter. The non-official members would bear witness to 
the friendly attitude of the Government of India. He put in 
the plea that he could not ask the Council to scrap their horses in the 
middle of the stream. He thought the 6mall committee now sitting 
was quite large enough ; it was thoroughly representative and got 
through work without waste of time. He explained to the. Council 
some of the difficulties they were faced with and how necessary it 
was to forge ahead in order to be in time for the Prince of Wales’ 
visit. Mr. Khaparde’s motion was a constitutional innovation for 
which there was no authority. •- 

Mr. Patel asked for the names of the informal committee. 
He thought the Council should elect it in any case. He could not 
understand this remarkable secrecy. This was not the way to 
make the Reforms a success. He put in a strong claim for the 
non-officials to select thoir own candidates for this kind of work. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee said he was on the committee 
and that both Sir William Marris and Mr. Muddiman had on 
behalf of the Government treated all their (non-officials) suggestions 
with the utmost deference and conciliation. 

Mr. Sinha said he was also a member of the Committee and 
the Government had accepted many of their suggestions. He would 
have preferred to have been elected instead of selected, but he spoke 
strongly of the friendly attitude of the Government. He oppossed 
Mr. Khaparde’s motion which was eventually lost by Govt, votes. 

Delhi — 20th Feb , 1920 

On the Council reassembling on the 20th Feb. Mr. Hailey 
presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bill to con¬ 
solidate and amend the law relating to Government securities. 

Mr. Sinha next proposed that “a mixed Committee be 
appointed which should formulate a scheme for the amalgama¬ 
tion of. the Oriya speaking tracts administered by Madras, Bengal 
and the Central Provinces with the existing Orissa division of Behar 
and .Orissa,” The Raja of Kanika warmly supported the motion. 
Mr. Banerjea wished the resolution bad been broader in its scope 
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and that the Committee might consider the question, of the 
Oriya population being placed under a separate administration of 
tjhefir own; 1 

•Sir William Vincent Bald the Government was very alive to the 
disadvantages under which the Oriyas suffered, but argued that final 
changes of administration of territory should be made after the new 
Councils had come into being and added that he was ready to 
advice the Viceroy to have enquiries made into this matter for the 
benefit of the new Councils and he - hoped that that would meet 
the case. 

Mr. Sin ha thanked the members lor their cordial support, 
accepted the Home Member’s assurance and withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Patel next moved that a committee be appointed consisting 
of an equal number of official and non-official members to investigate 
the question of fiscal policy to be adopted by the Government of 
India and to devise and suggest such arrangements as best fitted 
India. He said there was no clear understanding on this subject. 
Would the Government of India have to consult the Secretary of 
State on fiscal matters or not 1 Communication were now going on 
between India and England on Imperial Preference of which the 
Council knew nothing and Indians were not consulted and their 
interests are sacrificed. India should have the same freedom for 
her tariffs as the Self-governing Dominions. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy thought this resolution should have 
been withdrawn after the resolution of yesterday. He thought 
the question was so big that it really required a Commission to 
take evidence. He had always found the Government of India 
sympathetic towards commerce. For the present we should be 
content and not pessemistic. 

Mr. Crum said it was high time India had a right to say some¬ 
thing about her own fiscal policy, but he could not support the 
other views of Mr. Patel’s. He entirely agreed with Sir Fuzulbhoy 
Currimbhoy that a Committee of the Council could not deal with 
this matter. He thought it should be a commission of experts which 
should visit all commercial centres in India. India might easily 
plunge herself into a maze of difficulties. The questions must be 
approached with the utmost caution and he opposed the resolution. 

Sir George Barnes said he agreed that the time was ripe for 
the consideration of the fiscal question in India. He thought the 
resolution accepted in the Council yesterday really covered the 
ground. 

Mr. Patel replying said that no one really believed that the 
fiscal policy of India was notTdictated from Home and met the other 
aguments advanced. The resloution was put and lost by 40 to 14, 
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Mr. Sinha next moved, that Bihar and Orissa be included in 
the group under, the Government of India Act which fixed the 
maximum annual salary of Governors at Rs. 128,000 and members 
of the Executive Council at Rs. 64,000. It was loBtbyl3to38 
votes. / ' ... 

Sir,—It appears to be commonly supposed that European opinion 
in India approves of the methods adopted by the military authorities 
during the recent disorders in the Punjab. * ' 

We desire to express an opinion which we believe to be shared 
by many of our fellow. 



Imperial Budget 
of India 1920 



REVENUE. 

Principal Heads of Revenue— 

Land Revenue ... 

Opium ... 

Salt ■ . *« 

Stamps *•» 

Excise ... 

Customs ... ... 

Income tax «t» i»* 

Other Heads 

TOTAL PRINCIPAL HEADS 

Interest •<■ 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Mint 

Receipts by Civil Departments 
Miscellaneous 
Railways : Net Receipts 
Irrigation ' ... 

Other Public Works ** ■ ", 

Military Receipts ... ■ •... " 


feudgRt Estimate, 1920-1521 
in 100JB 

... ... ; 23,711,2 

... . 2,942,0 
... ... 4,488,4 

... ... 7,507,5 

... ... 13,540,6 

... ... 17,009,7 

... ... 11,330,4 

... ... 5,169,8 

... ... 85,699,6 

... ... 3,715,6 

... ... 6,184,2 

... ... 679,5 

... ... 2,086,2 

6,276,8 

... ... 21,774,7 

... ... 5,945,2 

■ ... - ... 371,3 ■ 

... 1,519,5 


Total Revenue' ‘ . *•. / . ... 134,252,6 

EXPENDITURE/ . ' 

Direct Demands on the Revenues ... ... 13,410,1 

Interest ... ••• ... 8,192,5 

Post and Telegraphs ... ••• ... 6,073,5 

Mint ••• »*. ... 254,8 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments i.. 28,250,2 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges — ... ... 8,634,7 

Famine Relief and Insurance •■« — ... 1,000,0 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous Charges ... 15,284,2 

Irrigation ••• ... ,.. 4,381,4 

Other Public Works ... ... ... . 9,074,1 

Military Services ••• ... ... 41,519,5 


Total Expenditure, Imperial and Provincial .... 136,076,0 

Deduct —Provincial Deficits, that is, portion of Provincial 

Expenditure defrayed from Provincial Balances. 3,827,0 

Total Expenditure charged to Revenue. ... 132,248,0 

Surplus ... 2,004,6 


Total 


«11 


134,252,6 



,• Financial Statement 

of the year 1920 -21 

Speech of the Hon’ble Wv Ml Hailey 

“ I shall deal first with the facts and figures of the financial 
yeaar now drawing to a close; While for our partner nations in the 
great War it has been a year of demobilisation, a year in- which 
they, have been able to devote their efforts! to making a beginning 
in; the. reorganisation, of- their social and industrial forces,, we have 
had troubles of our own which, if snvalL .in comparison with wbafc 
Europe, has. endured, during the last four years, have nevertheless 
had a dominant influence on, our finances. Eut for the Afghan 
war and Waziristan campaign, there was nothing in the history 
of the year which would have been likely, to. disturb our budget 
anticipations. Scarcity conditions, resulting from the monsoon 
failure of 1918, persisted through the earlier months of 1919, and 
before June famine bad been formally declared in twelve British 
districts and certain. Native States; But though the area affected 
by the scarcity was unusually wide, the maximum number of persons 
on famine relief was less than one-tenth of the number on relief 
in .1900., All apprehension of really severe famine conditions 
was : relieved on the arrival of the monsoon. Somewhat late in 
coming and. at first ill-distributed, it declared itself in. strength 
towards the end of July and finally gave a rainfall such as India 
had not seen, for many, years past.. It is true that, though the 
monsoon relieved the, immediate actual scarcity, it did little to> 
reduce the prevailing and; widespread stringency due to high prices, 
which, has oaused. and is still causing great distress to all classes on 
fixed wages and fixed incomes. We have witnessed the inevitable 
reaction in, strikes and threatened strikes throughout the country ; 
the temporary provision made in the shape of allowances to lower 
paid Government servants! has already added seriously to our 
expenditure, and both the Imperial and Provincial Governments 
have had to, include in the figures for the coming year large 
provision for the revisioii of their subordinate establishments. 
But if many of the poorer classes were suffering from the stress 
of prices, the. geneal economic conditions were undoubtedly 
favourable ta trade,. With. the. gradual improvement in freightage 

32 
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and traffic facilities both imports and exports have increased. 
There has been a marked improvement in the balance of trade it) 
favour of India. That balance in the first nine months of the 
year amounted to 64 crores as against 35 in the previous year* 
and an adverse balance of 5 crores in 1917. A further proof ofl 
the growing prosperity, and a clear evidence of the extent to which] 
India has accumulated capital during the war, was afforded by 
the remarkable growth of company flotations during the year. We 
may take somewhat divergent views of some aspects of this extensive 
flotation of capital issues; for the present I only adduce it as 
encouraging evidence of India's increased interest in the economic 
use of money and her obvious ability to finance an era of industrial 
expansion. . . ; ; 

Up to this point, with the exception of the strain caused 
by the Afghan war and the internal pressure of high prices, the 
financial history of the year has presented no unusual features. 
There is, however, another Bide to the narrative of more peculiar 
interest to-day, and one with which I know the' Council will wish 
that I should deal in some detail: I mean the history of currency 
and exchange during the year. We fortunately had no such 
violent currency crisis as that which Lord Meston described so 
graphically last year. Though wo Lave used up the great bulk 
of the bullion secured to us by the Pittman Act, and which saved 
us from inconvertibility last year, we have now a reasonably strong 
holding of silver coin. In October it stood at 35 crores, the highest 
since 1915; it stands to day at over 28 crores. Strong as our 
holdings are, we shall not. be fn calm water till we can be assured 
of laying our hands on fresh supplies to replenish the gradual 
process of absorption now taking place—a difficult matter in the 
present state of the world’s markets. We have, therefore, reluctantly 
been obliged to retain the restrictions on the free encashment 
of notes at our district treasuries ; and to maintain the check on i 
the movement of silver by train. But if the silver position has 
not caused us any great anxiety, the movement of exchange has 
been of engrossing interest during the year. Lord Meston explained 
last year how the rue in exchange followed the breaking away of 
Bilver from its pre-war level. That process has continued, and 
the further ohanges which have been made in the rates for Council 
drafts have as before been dictated by the threat of a heavy loss 
on coinage and the danger to our silver currency caused by the 
premium on the export of rupees. 

1 he closing fortnight of the last financial year introduced 
a new factor into the problem, which has rapidly grown to dominate 
every other feature. In March last official support of the American 
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Exchange with England was withdrawn : the dollar exchange, 
weighted down by the indebtedness of Europe and the balance 
of trade against her, commenced to fall ; and the American price 

I 'of silver ceased to be the one dominating factor in determining 
the rupee sterling exchange. The rate at which India could acquire 
silver for coinage no longer depended solely on the price of silver 
|in dollars, but was adversely affected by the smaller number of 
; dollars that could be obtained for the pound sterling. Moreover, 
\ the rising price of silver itself received a new impetus early in the 
■current year, through the removal in May of control in America. 

, The lower exchange value in America of the pound sterling, and 
• the rapid rise in the price of silver in American currency, necessarily 
entailed the raising of the exchange value of the rupee, if we 
were not to see our silver coins smuggled - out of the country and 
our currency notes made inconvertible. In May the rate for 
Council drafs, which had remained stationary at Is/ 6af. for over 
a year, advanced to Is. 8d. and this was followed by further rises 
till in December the rate stood at 2s. id. 

• “To counteract as far as possible inconvenience to trade from 
the instability of exchange, Council and sterling drafts have been 
offered for sale as freely as our resources in India or at home, as 
the case maybe, have permitted. During the first nine months 
of the year the demand for Councils persisted with varying degrees 
of urgency, until January when a complete* reversal of the position 
occurred. * The Currency Committee had just completed their 
sittings and their conclusions were awaited. The export trade at 
the time was not urgently calling for finance, and the uncertainty 
as to the future led a number of remitters to take advantage of 
the 2s. id. rate then prevailing. A demand for sterling drafts 
arose and during January Reverse Councils to the extent of five and 
half million were sold. This recital of the changes which the 
year 1919 has witnessed in the exchange value of the ruppee brings 
me to a consideration of the new orientation which has recently 
been given to our policy, with the acceptance by the Secretary 
of State of the recommendations of the Indian Currenoy Committee. 
We have accepted without qualification the Committee’s conclusions, 
which are substantially on the lines which we ourselves recommen¬ 
ded in October last. It is possible that the Secretary'of States 
decisions on certain of the Committee’s recommendations may 
be the subject of discussion or legislation in this Council. For 
the present, I will merely indicate the two outstanding features 
of the Committee’s recommendations ; these are, firstly, the linkiug 
of the rupee to gold, and secondly, the adoption of a ratio therefor 
equivalent to one-tenth of the gold contents of the sovereign. 
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‘'On the first point, I think it may fairly be said that there 
is a strong bofly.of opinion that the Committee's ^conclusion was 
inevitable/ Linked: to sterling, 1 the rupee would share with fths 
latter all its fluctuation of-fortune. 'Every rise of prices in'sterling] 
using countries would inevitably, by the mechanical linking of tha 
rupee to the pound, communicate to this country >the same shrinkage] 
in the -purchasing power-o'f money and until sterling regained its' 
parity with gold, ‘India would he saddled with'an unstable and 
fluctuating standard of value. ‘ YVe .should continue to share "with 
the United Kingdom ■ all the evils of inflated prices. It would be 
impossible to givetany definite gold value to the stupee, or to say 
what amount of silver a rupee could purchase in Araierica ; while 
restrictions on the movements of the 'precious metals would have to 
be 'continued indefinitely. ■ n - ■ •- . 

“Ab Tegarda 'the second point,'the actual rate to be ■adopted flor 
the'ratio between the i-upee-and gold, the matter is more coritrover- 
'sial : and tears (have been expressed in some quarters that the Tate 
of Rs. 10 to the gold content of the ‘sovereign is too high, and‘may 
inflict injury upon our export trade. I -will ;only emphasise two 
considerations, bearing on the choice between a -high atida low rate, 
which Beem tome to-outweigh alt-others. The first is-that, if the 
high prices now prevailing in most foreign countries arb >to <be ‘brought 
into relation with Indian ‘prices on an exchange basis sfor the rupee 
at anything approaching the -old levdl of <ls. id., then the conse¬ 
quences to the people of this country would be Jittle short ?of 
disastrous \ the present level of internal prices would be stereotyped, 
or as is more probable, would ^advance to -heights -even now urr- 
thoughb of. The interests of the many -millions -of consumers in 
■India, whose margin of subsistence is at the best none too large, 
must come before those of any other class. -Secondly, a return to a 
low exchange would very seriously imperil all chance of maintaining 
the convertibility of the note issue. If the rupee were linked on to 
gold at a rate Of 15 rupees to the gold content of a sovereign, it 
would be impossible to maintain our silver currency unless the price 
of silver in America remained below 92 cents, <At 10 rupees to the 
sovereign we can purchase silver and ooin rupees therefrom up to an 
American price of 138 cents, which is well above the melting point 
of the currency of almost overy other country. 

“Unfortunately (and I come now to the fact which will be 
most prominent in the minds of the Council and the public to-day in 
this connection because the result of the working of these theories is 
perhaps of more interest than the. actual theories themselves), at 
about the timo the Report was published the dollar-sterling exchange 
v Inch had already fallen heavily^ took a further downward plunge. 
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these circumstances, tho (linking 'of the.Tupee to gold necessarily 
caused its exchange -value as expressed in -sterling to rise by several 
; pence. The.-demand -for reverse ■■Councils became unprecedentedly 
i great and the exchange markets could have absorbed -considerably 
f more :than the i£ll mfillion of reverse Councils which we sold during 
I February.;. This fact resulted in a considerable divergence between 
the gold Tate-at which* ‘following.the Currency Committee^ policy, 

. we have'-been, selling re verse Councils and the actual market Tate. 

! Speculators and iprofiteers have not been slow to take advantage of the 
] situation. .. The -effect of the heavy remittances made, accompanied 
by a sudden Sttempt to tealise assets, was sensibly to tighten 
money. ;The present situation is one (that requires caution in hand¬ 
ling, ‘and 4 w« have (been in continuous communication -with the 
Secretary of -State in the--matter. The general lines of the legisla¬ 
tive .measures ‘which with* ithe sanction of the Council we propose 
to -take, ihave been explained* in a public ‘announcement made on 
February the ,23rd. The object of these measures is toprovidte for 
the continued‘sale of reverse Councils 'with the minimum embarrass¬ 
ment -to‘the market -through the withdrawal of funds, and I do not 
think I--need ; say ariy -more on the subject on the present occasion. 
But I must add a warning that a prolonged continuance. of the 
present conditions would inevitably react upon our whole ways and 
programme for next year,, which is now, by reason of .its very magni¬ 
tude, far more dependent than formerly upon'Indian, money condi¬ 
tions, ... ..... 

“This account of the bourse df -exchange, and of the measures 
which -have now been taken to adjust our policy to the changed 
conditions <of the time, brings me to a matter which is of consider-* 
able importance 'in dealing with our revised estimates and our 
budget anticipations, and to which I must devote some explanation. 
Our accounts have throughout the year continued 'to be kept on a 
Is. 4d. basis and the Secretary of State has decided-that, for the 
purpose of this Financial Statement, the conversion of rupees into 
sterling and vice versa 'should be effected at the old level. This 
results in a number of complications, particularly as regards our 
capital and remittance transactions, to which 1 shall refer in due 
course. In order that the Council may judge of the aspect of our 
budget on the 2s. basis, which the Secretary of State has decided 
to adopt for all our accounts and statistics with effect from the 1st 
■ April next, I have had a separate statement prepared showing the 
budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for the next year as 
recast on the new basis. The matter with which I am more imme¬ 
diately concerned is the method by which we propose in the revised 
and budget estimates to treat our gain by exchange. We estimate 
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that during the current year the net gain, that is, the gain after 
deducting the loss on rupee coinage and on gold 'purchases! 
acquisitions and sales, will amount to Rupees Eleven and three! 
fourth crores. 1 

“Now it will he at once obvious to Hon’ble Members that in I 
this “gain” ther9 is a great element of artificiality, and that it 
would not be correct to assume that whenever our accounts show I 
a gain on exchange this represents a real accretion to our resources, 
for the so-called gain we obtain every time we transfer a million 
pounds to the Home Treasury is liable to be turned into a loss 
if the amount has to be retransferred to India. There are, how¬ 
ever, certain of our operations, the exchange gain in respect of 
which we are entitled' to regard as real and permanent. Most of 
our capital outlay on railways consists of purchase of machinery 
and stores in Europe or America. We have decided therefore, in 
view of the large sums involved, that our capital accounts should 
properly get the benefit of the higher rate of exchange prevailing. 
Accordingly, out of our total gains by exchange of Rupees Eleven 
and three fourth crores in the current year, Rupees Seven and 
one fourth crores will be credited to the railway, irrigation and Delhi 
capital accounts. 

“There remains, then, Rupees four and half crores to be dealt 
with, and when considering how this should be treated, we are met by 
another fact of capital importance. The definite abandonment for 
accounts purposes of the Is. 4d. rate, and the adoptions therefore 
of a rate of 2s. to the ruppee, will result in our accounts showing, 
what, after all, is merely an accomplished fact, a serious capital loss 
on our sterling holdings, more particularly on those which form the 
sterling portion of the Paper Currency Reserve. Without entering 
here into the details on which the calculation is based, I may say 
that the deficiency in our Paper Currency Reserve, assuming a 
revaluation on a 2s. basis, may ultimately amount to nearly 
R40 crores. ” 

“I wish to emphasize very strongly that the making up of this 
deficiency is not a matter which can be postponed indefinitely, or 
can be regarded as of the theoretical rather than of practical impor¬ 
tance. Quite apart from any question as to our legal responsibilities 
under the Paper Currency Act, the circulation of our currency notes 
rests ultimately upon public confidence, and we cannot contemplate 
with equanimity a position in which the amount of the securities 
held in the Reserve is patently insufficient to cover the circulation. 
The importance of adopting speedy measures to supply this defici¬ 
ency is obvious ; it is equally obvious that this object should have 
the first call upon the gain by exchange, seeing that they are both 
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due to one and the same cause. After consultation with the Sec* 
retary of State, we have decided to earmark the residue of the 
current year’s exchange gain, amounting to R4 and half crores, for 
meeting this deficiency. 

“I have now finished with the greater part of the technical 
f matter and I now come to an account of our actual incomings and • 
! outgoings. 

“I will first deal with the ordinary heads of revenue and 
expenditure. In framing his estimate of revenue for the current 
year, Lord Meston was faced with a very obscure situation ; but he 
took an optimistic view ; and events have justified his optimism. 
Both Bail ways and Customs show a response to the improved 
economic conditions of the year ; and income-tax has also exceeded 
our budget expectations. The net result will be that our Imperial 
revenue will be Rl,35 and half crores against an estimated total 
of 1,29 and - half crores. Our ordinary heads of expenditure (exclu¬ 
ding for the moment the Military Services) will show a nearly 
corresponding excess. Taking the whole ordinary expenditure 
(excluding Military) the total will amount to R69 crores against 
an anticipated total of B64 crores: and the position as between 
revenue and expenditure is a great tribute to the accuracy of the 
estimates prepared last year by Lord Meston and Mr. Howard. It 
is when we come to take count of the figures of Militaiy expendi¬ 
ture that the result assumes an aspect entirely contrary to their 
anticipations. They expected a surplus of £600,000 ; I have to 
announce a deficit of £14 and one third million. The Budget 
provided for a total Military expenditure of £41 and one fourth 
million, which included £8 and three fourth million, the net result 
being an excess of no less than £15 and three fourth million. That 
is a result for which, I know, the Council will to some extent bo 
prepared, but which nevertheless requires some justification. 

“In presenting the Military estimates for the current year, it 
was assumed that the year 1919-20 would be one of demobilisation. 
Unfortunately, as the Council are well aware, this anticipation has 
not been realised. We were compelled not only to postpone the 
disbandment of considerable bodies of additional troops which were 
raised in India in 1918, but also to adopt every expedient which 
economises human life at the expense of mechanical contrivances 
and which makes life more comfortable on field service. High 
prices ruled everywhere and these affected not only the cost of 
material but the cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
But the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of 
war, purely financial considerations must necessarily give way. So 
much for our direct expenditure on the Frontier operations; but 
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apart from. this tlie. general military. expenditure. iii the current year 
is as L have saidi estimated to exceed; the specific provision in.thei 
budget by eight and one fourth million pounds;. The occurrence of i 
this excess expenditure, in addition to the direct liabilities-of: the j 
Frontier Operations, has engaged our anxious attention; for aome time 1 
.past, and in November last-, a Sub-Committee.- ot the Executive 1 
Council was appointed to investigate the causes contributing: to> the 
excess demand; In the result, while steps were-taken to enforce every 
practicable economy,, extra expenditure to; the amount now stated 
has been found, to be inevitable. The detailed figures will be found, 
in the Financial Statement j the excess is explained partly by the 
cost of the war gratuities and, by the. increase in.-the-pay of 
personnel; partly the execution of items, ahead, of programme, 
which, though adjustable for accounting reasons against the ordinary 
estimates, are more or less directly attributable to. the Afghan War. 
In short, regrettable as the excess of ordinary, military expenditure, 
may have been, ifr was obligatory, and much of. it is ofi a kind 
which will be o£ permanent value., 

“So much for the details of revenue and' expenditure, leading: up, 
to our deficit of Fourteen one-third million pounds. But the financial 
history of the current year is nob yet quite complete, for I must refer 
briefly to the manner in which we have financed ourselves during 
the year, a.question dealt with in that portion of our budget known 
aB the Ways and Means section. I do nob think L need enter inta 
great detail' here. - One fact I' may state by way of preface. We- 
now no longer suffer from: the difficulties which caused so muck 
embarrassment to Sir William Meyer and Lord Meston, by the fact: 
that so much of our cash balances were locked up ini London* It: 
has now become possible for the Secretary of State to retransfer 
his surplus balances to us by means of remittances of, gold ; and: 
the difficulties of the feature are likely to arise not from the kcale 
of our resources but from their amount. Neglecting for the present 
the Secretary of State’s transactions,, we have had to provide finance, 
in India for 130 ctores. Allowing for receipts of gold and from 
reverse Council Bills, amounting together to 80 crores, we have had 
to find 50'crores by other means. It is the method by which this, 
sum has been provided which will interest the Council.. Our rupee 
loan realised 21 one-fourth crores. We made no attempt on this 
occasion to repeat the special, propaganda associated with the two. 
war loans ; we had in- 1917 and 1918 dipped heayily into the 
pockets of the investing public ; and in the present year we had, 
competing with us, a very large number of new Company issues;, 
The result of our loan therefore, is, as t 'think tha Council will, 
agree, of hopeful auguryfor the future, • 
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“ Leaving on one side, as oj minor account, the figures of cash 
certificates and savings bank deposits, I come to a^ source of finance 
which has become of increasing importance—if occasionally also of 
joi^ie anxiety to »s—our Treasury Bills, Lord Meston entertained 
IbAhope of being able, during the course of 1919-20, to reduce 
Jjur treasury bill outstandings by about S, 22 crores. These hopes 
twere defeated by the large outgoings due to the Afghan war and 
the frontier operations, which had to be financed mainly by fresh 
'■sales of billsthe extent to which this wasv v necessary will be 
gathered from the fact that at one period in October our out¬ 
standings had grown, from 49 one-fourth crores os April 1st to no 
'less than 68 crores.. In September our treasury position was one 
bf particular difficulty and, I know, was viewed with anxiety by Mr. 
Howard. There were heavy maturities of bills to. meet, and very 
high military issues, while the Secretary of State was drawing on us 
for Councils at the rate of about a erore a week, The proceeds of 
$he loan were speedily exhausted, and our balances remained so low 
that all possible sources, of assistance had to be exploited. In the 
first place, as in the preceding year, the Presidency Banks were 
able to come to our help, and, all told, their advances to us amounted 
to 18 half crores. Secondly, wo were obliged to obtain from the 
Council legal authority to increase our fiduciary issue of notes by 
20 crores. ' 

“In December a month in which little revenue is collected and 
when our treasury balances are at the best of times always low we 
had no less than 26 half crores of treasury bill maturities to meet. 
During December it seemed from day to day that we should have 
to fall back on our increased powers of note issue, but events happily 
took a more favourable turn; we were not driven to that final 
extremity, and wo. managed to turn the corner till, at the beginning 
of January, oqr revenue began to come in, Since then our position 
has been one of comparative ease ; and we anticipate that we shall be 
able to reduce our treasury bill outstandings by the end of the 
year to the figure at which they stood at the beginning of April last, 
while the whole of the ways and means advances will have been 
repaid to the Presidency Banks. 

“ But we have been sailing very near the wind, and the moral 
U obvious. Anything approaching 50 crores of treasury bill outstand¬ 
ings, to say nothing of the 68 crores reached in October last, is a 
dangerous amount of floating debt for India to carry. We must do 
all in our power to reduce our floating debt to more manageable 
proportions, Jn so far as this is not effected by funding in our long 
terms loans, we must aim at utilising any surplus, arising from our 
ordinary revenues, to strengthen our ways and means position and to 
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make us less dependent on the particular form of finance with which 
I have been dealing, ' ' t 

. “So much for the history of the year that is ending ; I now 
turn to the budget for the coming year. 1 do not propose to troubll 
the Council wtyh' many details of our anticipations under tha 
various heads of revenue and expenditure. Broadly speaking! 
they are based upon the belief that there will be no set back iia 
general prosperity and that our 'revenues will continue to show! 
that same expansion which has been exhibited in the current year. 1 I 
“As regard Customs we are budgeting for Rs. twenty-fivJ 
& half crores, representing an increase of over Rs. 3 crores on the* 
expected revenue of the current year. Under Railways we bav< 
taken an increase of Ra 4 crores over the Rs. 80 crores budgetec 
for the current year. As regards the gains from exchange, 1 wil 
confess at once that it is difficult to frame a reliable estimate of 
what this figure is likely to be next year ; on the best estimate we 
are able to frame, our total gain during the year will amount to 
about Rs. thirty and three fourth crores. Of this amount Rs. twelve 
and three fourth crores will be credited to our capital accounts ; we 
propose to earmark Rs. 12 crores towards meeting the deficiency 
in the Paper Currency Reserve, leaving Rs. 6 crores to be credited 
to our revenue account. '■ 

If these anticipations be realised, our total Imperial revenue 1 
will be nienty-two and half million pounds (Rupees one hundredj 
and thirty-eight and three-fourth crores). The estimate assumes the 
discontinuance of the Excess Profits Duty which was imposed as aj 
temporary measure in March last. j 

On the expenditure side, there is little to bring to the notice 
of Council. Altogether our expenditure under the ordinary heads 
is expected in the aggregate to exceed that of the current year 
by £3 millions. The most important item, however, is of course 
our military expenditure. We are entering a total figure of £40 
million, as against fourty-ohe and half million pounds in the current 
year s budget^and the £57 million which we are expecting will 
actually be incurred j but I would ask the Council to bear in mind 
that whereas out of our figure of fourty-one and one-fourth million 
pounds last year only thirty-two and half million pounds was meant 
to be available for the effective service of the army, our figuro for. 
next year givee thirty eight and half million pounds as so available: 
The question of military expenditure for the coming year has caused 
us no less anxious consideration than that of the excess expenditure 
during the year drawing to a close. The matter is being specially 
examined by the Sub-Committee of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Council, to which reference has already been made, and the problem 
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with which they have to deal is one of unusual difficulty. But I 
jinay say at once that, if India is to maintain in an efficient state an 
iarmy of the strength required for the adequate defence of her fron- 
'tiers, the cost of the military services will in future be much in 
excess of the sum which we have been accustomed to allot in our 
budget for this purpose. We obviously cannot revert to the pre-war 
standard of equipment, since it would be neither right nor humane 
to,deny to our soldiers the advantage which an improved equipment 
ensures, and the new equipment is extremely expensive both in 
initial cost and cost of maintenance. I can give the' Council a 
guarantee that the very full data collected by the Array authorities 
have been exhaustively scrutinised ; every feasible economy has been 
effected, and the provision of £40 million is the least which can 
safely be inseited in the Budget. 

“I have given the major details, both of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture ; and I now come to the net result; and it is the net result 
which will after all have most interest for the Council this morning. 
/The net result is that we anticipate a total expenditure of ninety 
and half million pounds resulting in a surplus of two million pounds. 
This is somewhat higher than that for which we usually budget, 
but if I have carried the Council wjth me in the remarks I made 
just now regarding the grave necessity for keeping down our floating 
debt, it will appreciate our reason for going somewhat beyond the 
usual figure. But what the Council will also desire to know most 
‘is : whether we hope to attain this surplus without increased taxa¬ 
tion ; and I will not keep them in suspense on the subject. 

“In only one direction do we propose to modify our present 
scale of taxes. The present super-tax on the undivided profits of 
companies and firms has been the subject of criticism in the past. 
In the speech which he made last year on the Excess Profits Duty 
Bill Lord Meston gave on behalf of Government an undertaking that 
the question of so readjusting our taxation, on incomes as to meet 
these objections would be considered as soon as the excess profits 
•duty ceased to be levied. That time has now arrived. On the best 
estimate we have been able to frame we conclude that, if we relieve 
the undivided profits of companies and firms of the super-tax at 
present imposed, which runs up to 3 annas in the rupee, we shall 
lose about Es. 1,76 lakhs. We therefore propose to replace this by 
a new form of super-tax, which will be assessed at the flat rate of 
1 anna in the rupee upon the total, income of each company in excess 
of Es, 50,000. The new super-tax on companies is estimated to 
bring us in about Es. 44-lakhs' more than we lose. We should have 
• been glad of course to have utilised this surplus in. regrading the 
lower stages of the ordinary .income-tax in order to relievo the 
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poorer taxpayer and to make the stages more symmetrical. But we 
have felt it unsafe to do bo at present in view of the necessity, tQ 
which I have . already referred, of makiug provision for mooting out 
temporary debt and short term liabilities. I 

“I have one more explanation to give in connection with the] 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, and it is i&n important one.] 
Both in our revised estimates and our budget for the eoming year 
provision has been made for the payment of certain portions of 
India’s further contribution towards the cost of the war offered to 
His Majesty’s Government in pursuance of the Resolution passed in 
this Council in September 1918. These entries have been made 
only provisionally, since the Resolution contained a reservation that 
the offer of this further contribution should be subject to the condi¬ 
tions and safeguards indicated in Sir William Meyer’s speech. Those 
conditions were that the payment would be recognised an the event 
of two •contingencies accuring :—firstly, our having to fight on our 
own frontiers and to incur large expenditure in that connection, and 
secondly, our'being faced with serious financial burdens in other 
respects such as a famine or great currency crisis. The Council will 
probably agree with me that the second contingency has not arisen. 
But the 'expenditure of about £15 million involved by the Afghan 
war and frontier operations of 1919 clearly makes the first condition 
operative. Whether wo should stand on that condition; or should 
waive it, wholly or in part, is a matter which must -be (left to 
the verdiot of the non-official Members of the Council. There are 
considerations of weight on both sides. 1 will uot attempt to balance 
these here, but in order to provide Honourable Members with the 
material necessary for forming an opinion .on the merits of the 
case, 1 have apppended to the Financial Statement a special note on 
the subject, in which d have endeavoured to state impartially the 
financial aspects of the case. 

"I will now deal with the demands which wo anticipate will 
fall on our cash resources during the coming year. The .most 
important item is our capital outlay on railways, irrigation and Delhi. 
Wo hope to continue the progressive railway policy (initiated last 
year and are budgeting for a railway capital expenditure of £18 
million in England and four and half croxes iu India as (compared 
with the £18 million in England and nil in India budgeted for the 
current year. For irrigation we are budgeting for £580,000, which 
is all tbit the Public Works Department can spend until some of 
the largo new projects now begun or . under contemplation reach a 
more developed stage. For Delhi we are entering £800,000, which 
is however reduced to £734,000, by a credit for gain on exchange. 
Another very important item is the entry of £10 milliou for dis- 
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charge of -debt. From 1920 on wards our various series of War 
Bonds, issued in 1917 and 1918, will mature, and for some years 
their repayment will malie a severe call on our resources ; on August 
1 15th next we have to find over 19 crores for this purpose. 

I “Next, we hope to apply 9 crores in making up the deficiency 
io the Paper Currency Reserve ■: and finally we have to meet heavy 
| drawings by the provinces on their balances amounting to over five 
and half crores, largely required to finance increases in the pay of 
| subordinate establishments. Altogether, then, we have to meet liabi¬ 
lities amounting to £fcbir.by .eight and half million. This is a heavy 
liability, And our powers to incur the capital outlay proposed will 
l depend to a large extent on the measure to which we can count on 
obtaining money through our rupee loan. We assume, for the present, 
that the Indian public will be prepared to take up our loan with 
something of the .freedom shown in the current year, and have felt 
justified in taking a-figure of 15 .crores. Should we be disappointed 
in this, wo (shall be obliged, however reluctantly, to curtail our capital 
programme. With the (remainder of the details making up the total 
of thirty eight and half millions I need not now trouble the Council. 

“I have now summarised the revenue and expenditure and the 
ways and means forecasts for the coming year ; and 1 can conclude 
a narrative which I am afraid must have already proved too long 
!for the patience of many here. But before I do so, I must allude to 
one financial consideration of engrossing interest to most members 
of this Council. I promised a week ago a statement regarding the 
'.extent of the finances which will be at the disposal of the reformed 
governments under the new classification of accounts. The Joint 
Report >of 1918 anticipated an Imperial deficit of thirteen and half 
'crores, that .deficit being made -up by contributions from the 
provinces. This would have left, the provinces in the aggregate 
with a aiet surplus of about 2 crores. After considering the effect of 
the present budget as arranged on a 2 shilling basis, we now feel 
-justified in assuming for the present a reduction of the Imperial 
'deficit to 6 crores, and we have provisionally indicated this figure 
to Lord Meston’s‘Committee on Financial Relations as the basis of 
their Inquiry into the apportionment of contributions. We have 
(further indicated that we propose to assume the liability for 
extinguishing these contributions within a measurable time. The 
result will be that, adopting figures of the provincial budgets for 
next year, as at present known to us, the Local Governments will 
be 11 crores a year better off than under the present division of 
revenues between the Government of India and themselves. 

“Let me now add a few words as to our general position, in 
the present and immediate future. It would indeed have been & 
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grateful task had I been able, in presenting to the Council the 
•revised estimates of the present year, to exhibit a lesult more in 
keeping with the anticipations expressed by Lord Meston on thd 
1st March last year. But if the Afghan war has involved us in al 
heavy deficit, the picture is not entirely devoid of brighter’ features.! 
Our revenue has more than fulfilled the expectations formed last* 
March ; our silver reserves stand reasonable high ; and we have 
managed to finance ourselves up to the present without utilising the 
power taken last September to increase the fiduciary note issue. 
For the coming year we take, and experience shows that we are 
justified in taking, an optimistic view of the growth of our major 
revenue heads. Our estimate of expenditure is of course dominated 
by the huge figure which we have been obliged to insert on the 
Military account, but we hope to finance the increased demands on 
our resources, both civil and military, without any additional burden 
■to the country other than that involved in the re-arrangement of the 
super-tax to which I have already alluded. On the capital side we 
contemplate a liberal railway programme ; and we look forward to 
_ meeting the repayment of the 19 crores of War Bonds which fall 
’ due in August next.. Let me again emphasise the fact that this 
programme can only be realised if India gives a liberal response to 
our rupee loan in the coming year. . 

. “As for the future, the rovenues of India are steadily and 
surely expanding ; and their expansion affords a guarantee, in 
my opinion, of their adequacy to meet such- problems of 
development as immediately confront the administration of the 
country. Our pre-occupations lie rather in the provision of 
ways and means to meet our capital liabilities. Our outstanding 
liabilities are not light; we are still carrying nearly 50 crores 
of Treasury Bills; and between 1921 and,, 1928 we have to 
meet 72 crores of short term securities. Meanwhile, our railways 
will not cease to 'demand fresh provision of capital money and we 
have heavy irrigation projects it* view. The solution of the pro¬ 
blems of the future depends therefore on the growing accumulation 
of capital wealth in India, and the interest which the Indian money 
market evinces in bur loan " issues. We had evidence 1 during the 

- war of what India could invest under the inspiration of patriotic 
motives-; the response to our last year’s issue afforded a proof that 
business India accopted our loan as a sound and profitable security. 

- With such proofs before us, and in the'belief that the social and 
material development of the country will carry with it an increased 
sense of responsibility for the economie use of its expanding resoul- 

• ces, we need not hesitate to look on the future with a full measure 
of confidence and trust.” 



Financial Narrative of the year 1919-20 

The narrative of the Finance member describing the financial events of 
’1920 and proposals for the next year first starts by pointing out that while 
the other partner nations of the Empire have been able to demobilise their 
armies,, the armies of India returned home from France, Mesopotamia and 
Palestine only to find laid upon them the further task of defending the soil of 
India from a threatened invasion from Afghanistan. That peril 'averted, they 
ha ve had to face a prolonged campaign, and in the most arduous conditions, in 
reducing the Mahsud and Wazir tribes. The effect of these operations is written 
large over the financial history of the year. 

But for this, the financial history of the year is of fair harvests, of 
growing revenues, and, save for the continuance of high prices, of general 
prosperity. This year we are fortuuattly able to look back on a monsoon such 
as India has not enjoyed for many years past. It was, it is true, late in declaring 
-itself. Altogether the total monsoon rainfall of the year was 9 per cent, in 
excess of the normal. 

Agricultural conditions. 

The failure of the 1918 monsoon, and the widespread epidemic of the 
autumn, had their effect on the sparing harvest of 1919, and scarcity conditions 
continued till late in the summer. In 19'S famine bad been recognized as 
prevailing in certain parts of the country ; the early months of 1919 saw 
famine declared in four districts in the Central Provinces, one district in each 
of the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, three districts in Hyderabad, and in 
certain parts of Central India and Rajputana. The figure is less than one-tenth 
of the maximum number on rdic-f in 1900, although the failure of the monsoon 
of 1918 was certainly no less widespread than that of 1899. ScaTcitv of fodder 
continued during the greater part of the year in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bombay, Rajputana and Bengal, and the special concession rates for 
its carriage by rail remained in force in • the affected tracts during this 
period. Apart from large grants for distribution in affected areas in the 
shape of agricultural loans and advances, a sum of Bs. 1,00,000 was given to 
the Punjab Branch of the Imperial Indian Belief Fund to assist the opening of 
cheap grain shops in that Province, and .grants in relief of local distress aggre¬ 
gating Rs, 7,30,500 were made to various provinces by the Indian People's 
famine Trust. As the monsoon declared itself conditions improved rapidly 
towards the end of the year, and at its conclusion all relief operations had 
practically ceased. 

■ • Inspite of a good harvest, high prices raged all along. 1 he autumn harvist 
was good, yet the price of millets, which form the staple fowl of the people in 
many parts of India, remained abnormally high ; while in spite of the prospect 
of a good wheat cTop, and of the fact that exports are rigorously restricted, the 
price of wheat is still in the neighbourhood of G seers to the rupee. The burden 
of high prices has been felt in a special degree by the large number of low-paid 
Government servants, and both the Central and Provincial Governments, in 
common with other employers of labour, have been obliged to give large increases 
of p^y. The process of revising the pay of establishments continues and will be 
responsible for a heavy increase of expenditure in the coming year. It must be 
remembered, that after a serious failure of the monsoon it generally takes several 
years of good harvests before prices approach their former level. There are 
factors in existence, external to this country, which have operated and are still 
operating to keep prices high, viz, the enormous increase in world prices, which 
is the most striking economic effect of the great war, and has been caused, partly 
by the inflation of credit and consequent deprec’ation of money in the belli- 
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gerent countries, and partly by the decrease in product!ye output resulting from 
the war. Sooner or inter, it was inevitable ■ that the general decrease in the, 
purchasing power of money elsewhere should react Hpon the purchasing power 
of the rupee. 

Trade and Commerce. | 

General' trade conditions have been somewhat unsettled. The upward 
tendency of exchange during the whole Of tiie year induced caution among 
merchants engaged in foreign trade, wh le the shortage of tonnage during the 
first half was, generally speaking, adverse to business. The Bet result, however, 
has been a well-marked increase in the value of imports and exports of private 
merchandise. The total value of imports during the first nine months of the 
year showed an increase of over Ms. 16 oro-es, or 13 percent., as compared with 
the corresponding period of 19)8, and the total exports, including re-exports, 
increased by Its. 53 crores, or 28 per cent. The balance of trade, so far as is 
shown by the statistics of merchandise, treasure, Counoil Bills and similar 
remittances was Ms. 61,20 lakhs in favour of India as against Ms. 33,03 lakhs 
in 1918. In imports, the principal increases in the first nine months of the 
financial year were sugar, iron and stei l, mineral oils, maohi..ery and millworks, 
railway plant and rolling stock, all of which show a rise of over Ms. 2 crores 
in value. A heavy decrease occurred in the import from April to December of 
cotton manufactures, amounting to nearly Ms. 11 crores. The tonnage available 
for India’s trade increased gradually throughout the year. The first indication 
of increase occurred about October last. During the nine months April to 
December, 1919, the net tonnage of- vesse-ls entering ports in British India with 
cargoes from foreign countries and . British possessions amounted to 3,632,410. 
tons, as against 2,730,937 tons during the corresponding period in 1918, and 
the tonnage cleared during the same period amounted to 4,373,975 tons* as 
against 3,734,651, ■ 

Restrictions on trade. 

During the year it has been found possible to free trade of a number 
of the restrictions imposed during the war ; and in July and August last all 
special restrictions on trade with cx-enemy countries were removed. All restric¬ 
tions on the export of hides and skins, raw jute, oils and oilseeds and a number 
of other articles have also been, removed and owing to the general shortage of 
foodstuffs, the export of a number of food-grains has been prohibited. 

Company promotions. 

An outstanding feature of the year has been the continuance andl 
expausion of company promotions. During the eight months April to November 
1919, 535 new companies, with an aggregate authorised capital of nearly 
hundred sixty six anil a half crores Rupees, were registered in British India 
anil Mysore. The number of the previous year amounted only to 158, with an 
evidence of our financial strength anti of hopeful augury lor a great industrial 
expansion Others are inclined to describe it as the prevalent investment mania 
ami predict a severe reaction, accompained by financial crises, crashes in the 
share markets and widespread loss. 

Absorption of rupees —Currency and Exchange. • 

In 1918-19 the total absorption of silver eoin by the public amounted 
to Ms. 45 crores ; in the current year the absorption up to the middle of February 
has been about Mb. 22 crores. September last was the first month for two 
years during which, taking the whole of India together, there Was not an actual, 
outgoing of rupees. The Madras and Rangoon currency circles alone have shown 
an aggregate net return up to date, but there has been a marked curtailment ip 
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.the absorption in the Lahore and Bombay circles. - As a result of the low er 
absorption, -etooks of rupees steadily- increased, until at the end of-October 
they.reached their maximum of thirty five and half orores Rs.,the highest since 
‘ IDIS. This increase has been due to the fact that the output of the mints was at 
[ last abte to overtake the issues. This has been effected, however, at tire expense 
of using up a groat, deal of Our stock of bullion. In 1918 by the passing of the 
.Tittman Act, we procured 200 million ounces of silver from the ‘United States. 
‘At this time last year the Tate for Council drafts stood at Is. Gd. jpr rupee fot 
•immediate telegraphic transfers. The era of a stable exchange had, temporarily 
at least, passed away, but the rise of exchange followed - the breaking away of 
silver from its pre-war level. . : • , ■ 

- ■ ' I ' 

Deputation of Sterling. Rise in price of Silver. 

On March the 21st, 1919, official support of the American exchange' with 
England, originally introduced as a war measure, was withdrawn, and the dollar 
, exchange, weighted down by the indebtedness of Europe and the balance of trade 
against her, commenced to fall. England had ceased to be a free gold market 
and the pound sterling no longer fetched in exchange the 4 dollars and 86 cents 
which represent the equivalent of the gold sovereign. Erom 486 the dollar 
sterling exchange dropped to a level of about 450 at the end of June, and then 
steadily declined in succeeding months until now it stand in the neighbourhood 
of 340. The American price «f silver ceased therefore to be the one dominating 
factor in -determining the rupee sterling exchange. The'rate at which India 
could Acquire silver for coinage no longer depended solely on the price of silver 
jn dollais, hut was adversely affected by the smaller number of dollars that could 
be obtained for the pound sterling. Moreover, the rising price of silveT itself 
received a new impetus early in the current year, through the removal in May 
of control in America. The price of silveT, which then stood in the neighbourhood 
,of 101 cents per fine ounce, at once rose by some 10 cents and, stimulated by 
the firm and long diawn demand of- China, continued to rise until it passed the 
melting point of the dollar and stands now at about 130. The lower exchange 
valu": in America of the pound sterling, and the rapid rise in the price of silver 
in American currency, necessarily entailed the raising of the exchange value of 
’the rupee, if we were not to see our silver coins smuggled out of the country and 
our currency notes made -inconvertible. In May the rate for Council drafts, 
which had remained stationary at Is. Gd. for over a year, advanced to Is. 8d. 
and this was followed by further riBes of 2d. each in August, September, 
November and December till the rate stood at.2s. 4<L 

Effect on exchange markets 

“The effects these changes have had upon , trade was at onoe seen. - The rate 
for Council drafts necessarily has a considerable determining influence on the 
rates at which export and import transactions are financed. The purchase of 
Council! enable the Exchange Banks to transfer back to India the funds which 
otherwise would accumulate in England owing to the heavy excess in normal 
years of exports over imports. An alternative method of so transfering funds is 
afforded by the import of gold and silver. During the greater part-of the current 
year the embargo on the import of silver has remained in force. The import of 
gold has, however, been permitted, subject to acquisition by Government at 
rateB notified from time to. time, which were ultimately based on the rates 
adopted for Council drafts ; and since June last, when the embargo on the export 
of gold from America was removed, the banks hive to some -extent availed 
themselves of this method of putting themselves in funds in India,’ But, whether 
funds are transferred by the purchase of Council drafts or by the import of gold, 
the rate at which money can be .laid down in_ India,.and .consequently the rata 
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at which export bilk can be bought and outward remittances sold, has been 
largely governed by the rate for Council drafts. The variations in these rates,: 
and speculation as to further probable variations, have accordingly introduced! 
an element of instability into exchange which has at times hampered the freedom| 
of business operations. Banks were naturally shy both of remitting to London, 
by the purchase of export bills in excess of their sales of sterling, funds which 
they might have to retransfer to India at a higher rate of exchange, and also, 
.'on the other hand, of drawing on their balances in London,. by their sales of 
sterling in excess of their purchases, to an extent which might necessitate their 
remitting funds horns at a loss, should exchange fall. Throughout the year 
therefore their policy has been largely that, of the “even keel” ; when indications 
seemed to point, to a rise in the Council rate, they were bad buyers of export 
bills, and when the opposite condition held, bad sellers of sterling, 

“To counteract ns far as possible inconvenience to trade on this account, 
.Council and sterling drafts have b.en offered for sale as f reity as our resources in 
India or at homi, as the case may be, have permitted. In April last the sale of 
Council drafts, which had for some months been suspended, was re-intToduccd to 
meet the demand arising from the fact that the expoTt bills calling for finance 
were more than could be covered by the demand for outward remittance. During 
the first nine months of the year the demmand for Councils persisted with 
varying degrees of urgency. In general throughout the year a rise in exchange 
tempted out remittances and checked bills, thus reducing the demand for Councils, 
until the gradual decline of the dollar sterling exchange and the rise in the pTice 
of silver (suggesting that a further raising of the rate for Councils was due) had 
the reverse effect, and made the demand for Councils more insistent. This see¬ 
saw motion continued until January when a complete reversal of the position 
occurred. The Currency Committee had just completed their sittings and their 
conclusions wore awaited. The export trade at the time was not urgently calling 
for finance, and the uncertainty as to the future led a number of remitters to 
take advantage of the 2s. 4s. rate then prevailing. A demand for sterling drafts 
arose and during January Reverse Councils to the extent of £5-4 million 
.were sold. 


“The pound sterling and the amount of gold contained in the sovereign, 
which became so marked during last summer and has subsequently still further 
increased, gave rise to a set of conditions which, in the opinion of most people, 
lias rendered it imperative to give to the rupee some foundation less shifting than 
t.be sterling to which it had hitherto been linked. Otherwise, by inexorable 
natural laws, results of serious consequence to this country might ensue. Linked 
to sterling, the rupee would share with the latter all its fluctuations of fortune. 
Every Tise of prices in sterling using countries would inevitably, by the mechani¬ 
cal linking of the rupee to the pound, communicate to this country the same 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of money, and until sterling regained its 
parity with gold, India would be Baddled with an unstable and fluctuating 
standard of value. We Bhonld continue to share with the United Kingdom all 
the evils of inflated prices. It would be impossible to give any definite gold 
value to the rupee, or to say what amount of silver a rupee could purchase in 
America ; while restrictions on the movements of the precious metals would have 
to continue indefinitely. There is no policy that is withont its disadvantages 
and it must of course be admitted that the reBult of linking the rupee to gold is 
that the rupee-sterling exchange must fluctuate in the same manner as does 
the dollar-sterling exchange ; it cannot be denied that this introduce an un¬ 
certain element into that large portion of the trade of India which is with 
sterling-using countries. Nevertheless, we have to look to the interests of the 
country as a whole rather than to those of the Bmaller, though highly important 
section which is engaged in foreign trade ; and we think that there can be no 
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doubt that the economic interests of India’s huge population will be better served 
by giving the rupee an absolute stability in gold—the ultimate. standard of 
value—than by assigning to it a stability relative to a standard which is itself 
/markedly unstable. 

f ■ “As regards the actual rate to be adopted for the ratio between the rupyec 
land gold, fears have been expressed in some quarters that the rate of Rs. 90 to 
the gold content of the sovereign is too high, and may inflict injury upon our 
export trade. I will not repeat here the reasons, given in the Commitee’s 
Report, which decided them not to yield to the influence of such fears. 1 will 
only emphasise two considerations, bearing on the choice between a high and 
a low rate, which seem to me to outweigh all others. The first is that, if the 
high price now prevailing in most foreign countries are to be brought infer 
relation with Indian prices on an exchange basis for the rupee at anythin 0 
approaching the old level of Is. Id. then the consequence to the people of this 
country would be little 6hort of disastrous ; the present level of internal prict'B 
would be stereotyped, or, as is more probable, would advance to heights even no 
unthought of. The interests of the many millions of consumers in India, whose 
maTgin of subsistance is at the best none too large, must come before those of any 
other class. Secondly, a return to a low exchange would very seriously imperil 
all chance of maintaining the convertibility of the note issue. If the rupee 
were linked on to gold at a rate of 15 rupees to the gold content of a sovereign, 
it would be impossible to maintain our silver currency unless the price of silver 
■ ip America remained.below■92 cents ; if the rate were 12 rupees to.the sovereign, 
the corresponding silver parity would be 115 cents, At 1,0 rupees to the sovereign 
we can purchase silver and coin rupees therefrom up to an American price of 
138 cents, which is well above the melting point of the currency of almost every 
other country. I need not point the obvious moral of this important fact. Only 
' one alternative has been suggested for staving off inconvertibility—the debase¬ 
ment of the rupee or the issue of a debased two. rupee price. .In ..all the press 
comments on the Committee’s report I have seen .lowhere any- support of a 
proposition fraught with such obvious political and economic dangers. 

“Unfortunately, at about the time that the Currency Committee’s Report 
was published and the announcement made of the Secretary of State’s acceptance 
. of the main principles underlying the Committee’s recommendations,, the dollar- 
sterliug exchange, which had already fallen heavily, took a further downword 
plunge. In these circumstances, the linking of the rup^e to gold necessarily 
caused its exchange value as expressed in sterling to rise by several ponce. The 
much greater amount of sterling that could be purchased by a given number of 
rupees naturally provided a great incentive to people, with accumulated funds 
in India, to remit these to England. The demand for reverse C.onncils became 
unprecedentedly great and the exchange markets could have absorbed consider¬ 
ably moie than the £11 million of reverre Counc la which wc 6old during 
February. This fact resulted iii a considerable divergence between the gold rate 
at which, following the Currency Committee’s policy, we have been selling 
reverse Councils and the actual market rate. Speculators and profiteers have 
not been blow to take advantage of the situation. The effect of the heavy remit¬ 
tances made, accompanied by a sudden attempt to realise assets, was sensibly to 
tighten money. I ought to point out to the Council that, such monetary 
stringency as has existed has not beendu; to any withdrawal by Government of 
funds from the market, since the. proceeds of out sales of reverse Councils have 
up to date remained in the balances of the Presidency Banks. At the same time 
a word of caation is called f;r. The extent to which the Secretary of State’s 
oridinaTy cash balances can be drawn on to meet reverse Council payment 
necessarily bas a limit, and for the time being that limit has been reached. 
Further sales will be effected through the medium of the Paper Currency Reserve, 
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but this process' would’, in. the absence of special measures. ordinarily involve , 
somelockamg up of ftmdsiwttiidrawn from the market. Inflation.ef cu-rency and' 
credit, as moat.belligerent aoantriet are now finding to their cost, brings serious 
consequences in its train, but the evils of an undnly rapid deflation may quite 
easily be no less serious; : The present situation -is one that requires caution in 
handling, and we have been in continuous communication with the Secretary of 
State in the matter. The general lines of the Legislative measures which with 
the sanction of this Council we. propose to take, have been explained- in a public 
announcement made on . February the 23rd. The object of these* measures is to 
provide for.the continued sale of reverse councils with the minimum embarrass^ 
nient to the market through the- withdrawal of funds, and I do not think I need 
say .any more on the subject on; the present occasion, except to give a warning 
that a prolonged continuance of the present conditions would inevitably react 
upon our whole ways and means' programme for next year, which, as the Council 
will gather when--1 come to speak of our financial-operations in the current year,' 
is now, by reason of its very magnitude, far more dependent ■ than formerly upon 
Indian money conditions. . 


Financial Narrative 1920-21 

Presented by tHe Finance Member , 

Av— Budget Estimates of Revenue and expenditure. 

Budget anticipations. 

This is the last occasion on which tlio budget will be framed 
on the existing division of revenue and; expenditure between 
the Central and^the Provincial Governments. The inauguration 
of the Reforms Scheme involves the abolition of the present divided 
heads of revenue and expenditure; and under the new financial 
arrangements the revenue and : expenditure pertaining to each 
particular subject of administration will follow the administrative 
division. I shall deal subsequently with the broad effect which 
the new arrangements will have on the respective resources of the 
Government of India and the -provinces. Meanwhile, our budget 
anticipations are of some importance as affording the latest available 
information on the manner in which the new arrangements will 
affect the finances; of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
I do not propose 1o trouble the Council with many details of our 
anticipations under the various heads of revenue and expenditure. 
Broadly speaking, these are based upon the belief that there will 
be no set back in general prosperity apd that our revenues will 
continue to show that- same expansion which has been exhibited 
in the current year. j . 
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Custom.^-l have already mentioned- that during the current* 
year we expect to ! realise a total Customs revenue of about R23' 
and one third erores. ' We may reasonably expect that next 
year freight difficulties will have largely disappeared ; on- the other 
hand, we cannot expect that the producing power of- European' 
countries'will raach anything like the pre-war level, and we can' 
hardly count on that heavy inrush of commodities. which might' 
otherwise be expected with • the full return of peace conditions. 
Nevertheless,, there seems: no reason toi anticipate that the steady 
growth shown ia our Customs returns of the ■ current year will not 
continue, and \we are consequently budgeting for R25 and half 
ororoa, representing an. increase of over S3 croreson the expected, 
revenue of the current year; This . figure assumes ng. change-, in our 
1 Customs tariff other than the recently announced abolition of the 
import duty on silver. 

Railways .—Under Railways we are budgeting for continuance 
of that, steady growth jo traffic receipts which has been so marked 
for some years, and we have taken an- increase of R4 erores over 
the 1480 orores budgeted for the current year. On the other hand, 
we anticipate a considerable rise in working expenses 1 in order to 
continue the renewals and replacements necessitated by the forced- 
neglect during the war, and altogether we expect that the net 
receipts will be R34 erores or the same as in the current year. 

Exchange _I have already explained the complications arising’ 

from the large credit which we get in our accounts from gains by 
exchange*. I will confess at once that it is difficult to frame a 
reliable estimate of what this figure is likely to be next year. 
No ono can predict the extent to which the pound sterling may 
depreoiate or appreciate during the next twelve months, and it is 
impossible to say what variations may take place in the rupee 
sterling exchange which,- under the policy recently inaugurated, 
must rise or fall according as the pound sterling falls or recovers 
in terms of gold. And apart from the question of the actual rate, 
it is equally impossible to forecast the actual volume of our remittance 
transactions in- either direction. From the remarks I have already 
made on this matter earlier in this narrative, it will be clear that 
a few millions more or less of Councils or reverse Coucils will make 
a very large difference in the total of the so-called gain. We have 
assumed that the average rate for the rupee sterling exohange will 
not be below 2s. 6 d. ; on the best estimate we are able to frame, 
our total gain during the year will amount to about S30and three 
fourth erores. Of this amount R12 and three fourth erores will, for 
the reason which I have already given, be credited to our Bailway, 
Irrigation and Deihi capitul accounts. We propose to earmark 
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812 crores (as against 84 and half orores in the- currant year) 
towards meeting .the de.ficionccy in the Paper Currency Reserve* 
leaving 86 crores to be credited to our revenue account.. I 

If these anticipations be realised, our total Imperial revenuel 
will be £92 and half million (81,38 and three fourth crores). The! 
estimate assumes the discontinuance of the Excess Profits ; Duty 
which was imposed as a temporary measure in March last. . .. | 

Expenditure. , . _ - , 

On the expenditure side, the only marked variations' which 
we anticipate under the * ordinary heads are—(1) An increase of 
over £1: and one third million over the current year’s expenditure 
on Posts and Telegraphs due to the inclusion of large provisions for 
increases of pay to subordinates and for outlay on stores. (2) Pay¬ 
ments of cml furlough &nd superannuation allowances are expected 
to rise by £ three-fourth million. (3) Uuder the ‘Miscellaneous 
head there is. an increase of about £ one-fourth million representing 
the provision which .we have entered for expenditure in connection 
with the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince, of Wales ; and (4) 
Under Public Works there is an increase of £318,000 due to the 
necessity for a somewhat heavier programme of works as the result 
of enforced economy during the war period. Set off against these are 
savings of—(1) £263,000 which we anticipate under Interest due 
to a reduction in our liability , to the Home Government in respect 
of the £100 million contribution, and (2) of £27.5,000 under Politi¬ 
cal mainly in respect of special political expenditure incurred in 
Persia. Altogether, our expenditure under the ordinary heads is 
expected in the aggregate to exceed that of the current year by £3 
million.., The most important item, however, is of course our military 
expenditure. This I am dealing with separately, and merely men¬ 
tion. here that we are entering a total figure of £40 million, as 
against £41 and one .fourth million in the current year’s budget and 
the £57 million which we are expecting will actually be incurred. 
The net result is that we anticipate a total expenditure of. £90 and 
half million (81,35 and three fourth crores), resulting in a surplus 
of £2 million. This is somewhat higher tha:. that for which we 
usually budget, .but if 1 have carried the Council with mo in the 
remarks I made just now regarding the grave necessity for keeping 
down our floating debt, it will appreciate our reason for going some : 
what beyond the usual figure. And 1 hope that I Bhall make 
this still further apparent when I come to deal with the heavy ways 
and means liabilities which lie before us. 

Provincial Budgets. 

During the war we were obliged to ask the provinces not 
to draw on their balances . and to keep their expenditure strictly 
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within the income of the year. This restriction was relaxed for 
the current year, and the provinces were allowed to budget for 
deficits aggregating nearly B3 crores, although as I have already 
pnentioned, their revenues have on the whole actually been equal 
to their expenditure. For next year, although budgeting for reven¬ 
ues materially larger than those of the present year, they anticipate 
I drawing on their balances to the extent of no less than B5 and three 
fourth crores. A great part of these deficits is accounted for by 
large schemes of non-recurring expenditure which were necessarily 
[hold up during the war, but there is also a Striking increase in the 
‘budgeted recurring expenditure, duo to the very large revisions of 
I the pay of subordinate establishments necessitated by the present 
scale of prices. 

\ t Alterations in super-tax. 

We hope to attain the results outlined in the preceding 
forecast without any substantial addition to our Imperial taxation. 
In only ono directions do we propose to modify our present scale 
of taxes. The present super-tax on the undivided profits of compa¬ 
nies and firms has been the subjects of considerable criticism on 
grounds of principle. It is urged that the tax is an incentive to 
companies to distribute more in dividends than is justified by their 
real financial position, and penalises those concerns which desire to 
strengthen their reserves. We have been told that Government 
would have done better to have levied a tax at a moderate rate on 
the whole income of companies, instead of applying the ordinary 
super-tax to companies' undivided profits. In the speech which 
he made last year on the Excess Profits Duty Bill, Lord Meston gave 
on behalf of Government an undertaking that the question of So 
readjusting our taxation on incomes as to meet these objections 
would be considered as soon as the excess profits duty ceased to he 
levied. That time has now arrived. On the best estimate we have 
been able to frame we conclude that, if we relieve the undivided 
4«nfit8 of companies and firmB of the super-tax at present imposed, 
wMch runs up to 3 annas in the rupee, we shall lose about Bl,76 
lakhs. We propose to replace this by anew form of eupei-tax, 
similar to the “corporation” or “companies” tax levied in certain 
other countries, which will be assessed at the flat rate of 1 anna in 
the rupee upon the total income of each company in excess of 
R50,000. This will, of course, like the present super-tax be in 
addition to the ordinary income-tax, and thoie will be no 
refunds. The present super-tax on individuals will remain as at 
present. The new super-tax on companies is estimated to bring 
us in about R2,20 lakhs a year, i.e., 844 lakhs more than we 
fose> We Bhould have been glad to. have utilised-this, surplus 
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.lower stages of the’ordinary incometax in 
■ oder .t^ relieve the poorer tax-payer , and to make .the stage more 
symmetrical. But ; we have felt it unsafe . to. do so at present ir 
. view of the. ^necessity,, to which I have referred, making provisioi 
for meeting our temporary debt and. short term liabilities. We 
shall in ; any case have relieved industry of the present burden 
the Exoess Profits duty, and, this is as far as we are justified ii 
doing at present. ■ ......... . . 


India’s further contribution to the war. 

t have one more explanation to give in connection with the 
estimates of. revenue and expenditure, and it is an important 
one. The Council will notice, from the detailed information given 
in a later section that, in both our revised and budget estimates of 
military ; expenditure, provision has been made for the payment of 
certain portions of India’s further contribution towards the cost of 
-the war offered to His-Majesty’s Government in pursuance of the 
.Resolution passed in this Council in September 1918. 1 would 
explain : that these entries have been made provisionally ; their 
retention will depend on the view which the Council, takes as to 
-India’s liability in this matter, The. Resolution contained a 
reservation that the offer -of this further, contribution should be 
subject to ;the conditions and safeguards indicated in Sir William 
Meyer’s speech. Thoso conditions were that the payment would be 
•reconsidered in the event of two contingencies occurring,-^firstly, 
our having to fight on our own frontiers and to incur large 
expenditure in that connection, and secondly, our being faced with 
serious'financial burdens in other respects, such as. a famine or a 
great currency crisis. The council will probably agree with me 
that the second contingency has not a.isen. It cannot be said that 
there has been a grave currency erisis since the Resolution was 
passed. It is true that there was a serious failure of the monsoon 
in 1918, but the account which I have given of our revenue and 
expenditure during the current year will have shown that any loss 
which we have .sustained on this account has been oaunterbalanced by 
our prosperity in other directions. >But the expenditure of about 
£15 million involved by the Afghan war and frontier operations 
of 1919 clearly makes the first condition operative. Whether 
we should stand on that condition, or should agree to waive it, 
wholly or in part, is a matter ■ which must be left to the verdict of 
the non-official Members of the Counoil. There are considerations 
of weight on both sides. I will not attempt to balance these 
here, but in order to provide Hon’ble Members with the fact 
regarding tho amount of the additional contribution and with 
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other material necessary lor forming an opinion v on the merits" 
of the case, I, have appended to this -Financial Statement a 
note on the subject (Appendix II) ; in that note I have not attempt¬ 
ed to draw any conclusions, but have merely endeavoured to set 

f orth what appear to me to be the financial issues involved. Should 
he Council decide to withdraw, either wholly or partially, from- 
he offer made to His Majesty’s Government in September-1918,- 
he necessary corrections will be mado in the ' estimates before the 
Budget is finally presented. 

B.—Ways and means 1920-2 1 
- Capital outlay 

“1 will now deal with the demands which we anticipate will 
fall on our cash resources during the coming year. The most im¬ 
portant item is our capital outlay on railways, irrigation and Delhi. 
We hope to continue the progressive policy initiated last year in the 
matter of developing our great and profitable railway estate, and 
are budgeting for a railway capital expenditure of .£18 million in 
England and four and half crores in India as compared with the £18 
million in Eugland and nil in India budgeted for the current year. 
For irrigation we are budgeting for £580,000, which is gll that the 
Public Works Department can spend until some of the largo new 
projects now begun or under contemplation reach a more develops 1 
stage. For Delhi we are entering £800,000, which is however 
reduced to £736,000 by a credit for gain by exchange. I shall give 
a further explanation shortly of our ‘capital programme under these 
three heads. Meanwhile, I must draw attention to the fact that we 
have here one of those awkward complication which arise from the 
conversion of rupees into sterling at Is. 4d. In the statutory 
statements appended hereto the figure for railways totals £14*6 
million only, in spite of the fact that we anticipate an outlay in 
England alone of nearly £18 million. This is one of those anomalies 
•which are inevitable with the figures prepared on a basis which is 
now obsolete, the reason being, as I have already explained when 
dealing with the treatment of the gain by exchange, that the 
capital account has to receive a credit which in the case of Railways 
amounts to nearly 10 crores. When the rupee and sterling figures 
are then combined upon a Is. 4d. basis, the result is £14*6 million. 
The best way of comparing the railway capital budgets for the 
current and next year is to say that, while the former was 
calculated to cost the Indian tax payer 24 crores, the latter will 
cost him about 19 crores at the rate of exchange of 2s. 6d. the 
rupee. 
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Repayment of War Bonds. ^ 

Another very important item is the entry of £12-9 million 
for discharge of debt. Prom 1920 .onwards our various series ol 
War Bonds, issused in 1917 and 1918, will mature, and for eom*/ 
years their repayment will make a severe call on our resources ; onj 
August 15th next we have to find over 19 crores for this purpose.! 

I may mention that we are doing what we can to work out such! 
administrative measures as will enable the holders of these WarJ 
Bonds, many of whom are quite small people living in remote towns 
and villages, to get repayment with the minimum of formality and 
inconvenience to themselves, and for this purpose the Securities Bill 
now before the Council will, when : passed into law, be of great 
assistance in enabling us to waive many of the formalities necessitated 
under the existing law. • . 

Making up of deficiency in Paper Currency Reserve^ 

I have already mentioned that in- the current and next 
year we are placing in suspense 4 and half and 12 crores, respectively, 
towards meeting the deficiency' in the Paper -Currency Reserve, 
These amounts are, of course, for the time being held in our 
general balances, but we hope during the - course of next year 
actually to apply 9 crores or £6 million in making up that 
deficiency. * 

Finally, we have to meet heavy drawing by the provinces on 
their balances amounting to over 5 and half crores. Altogether, then, 
we have to meet liabilities amounting to £38-6 million. 

Assets 

These are heavy liabilities, and our ^ability to incur the 
capital outlay proposed will depend to a large extent on the 
measure to which we can count on obtaining money through our 
rupee loan. We assume, however, that the Indian money market 
and the investing public generally will be prepared to take up our 
loan with something of the freedom shown in the current year. 
Should this not prove to be the case, we shall be obliged, however 
reluctantly, to curtail our oapital programme. I now turn to the 
steps by which we proposo to meet the libility of£38’6 milion. 
Wo have, to start with, an anticipated Imperial surplus of £2 
million, while we propose to reduce our cash balances during the 
course of the year by £3 2 million. Nixt, wo assumo a loan of 
lb crcros or £10 million. We hope to receive credits; in respect 
of s'ores charged to the War Bu res Suspense account, to the extent 
oi £7 million, and to recover £2'7 million from the War Office 
in respect of cash balances in Mesopotamia which will be transferred 
to the now administration of that country. As already stated, we 
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hope to obtain a credit of £8 million from exchange gain, an^ the 
balance of our requirements will be found from Savings Bank 
deposits and other miscellaneous transactions. These transactions 
are summarised in the statement below :— , 

Liabilities. Assets'. 

(In millions of £) (In millions of £) 

Provincial deficit . . 3 8 Reduction of cash balances . . 3 2 

Capital outlay:— Imperial surplus . . . 2-0 

Railways .- 14-6* Rupee loan . . « . 10 0 

Irrigation - , . 0'6. . Savings Bank, etc., deposits and cash 

Delhi . . . 0 7 certificates . . . . 21 

—— Net gain on exchange and gold opera- 

13’9 tions held in suspense foi' meeting 
Discharge of debt . . 12’9 deficiency in Paper Currency Reserve 8‘0 

Appropriation for deficiency Credits for issues of Stores charged to 
in Paper Currency Reserve G’O Suspense Account . ... . 7’0 

—— Recovery from War Office in respect of 
38’6 cash balances in Mesopotamia to be 

transferred to new Administration 2’7 
Miscellaneous items, (appropriation 
from Famine Insurance grant for 
reduction of debt, deposits, etc.) . 3’6 

38-6 

I have already tried to explain the difficulty of making a 
reliable estimate of our probable remittance transactions between 
England and India during the coming year, and I do not think, 
therefore, that it will serve any Useful purpose for me to go into 
any details here as to the probable ways and means positions in 
England and India separately. All I, will mention is that we expect 
that the Secretary of State’s disbursements will amount to about 
£46 million, and that he will be able to meet these from the 
recoveries which he will make from the War Office in respect of 
payments made by us in India on their behalf and by selling Council 
Bills for £8 and one-third million. 

Section III.—Note on Certain Special Heads 

A. Military Services . 

Financial result* of the year. 

The net military expenditure ( i.e ., deducting receipts) was 
£44 and half million in 1918-19. -The budget estimate for 


*Made up of : 

Indian outlay . ;• , , 4,61 lakbs 

Adjustment for exchange . . . . . -—9,74 „ 

Home outlay.. . . £ 18,138,000 
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1919-20 waS £41,195,000, This 1 figure ' included a provision for 
.the payment to. His Majesty’s .Government-of an• additional waf 
contribution of £8,695,000. Iq the Revised estimate a sum ol 
£1,541,700 has been included provisionally on account of this 
additional war contribution, the amount being made up as follows :— 
£246,700 for tho effective charges of the additional body of Indian 
.troops, being the equivalent at £1=R15 of an instalment of 
. £500,000 Of tho special contribution ; £995;000'for.war pensionary 
charges of Indian'troops and-theirr British officers; £300,000 for 
war pensionary chargos of’ British troops.' The grounds for the 
reduction of the contribution for effective charges to-a payment on 
account, of, £500,000 are explained in paragraph 6 of the Appendix 
dealing with this special contribution! -Omitting these, special 
payments, the net expenditure in 1919-20 is new expected to amount 
to £55,475,000 against a Budget-estimate of - £32,500;000; The 
increase over the Budget estimate thus amounts to £22,975,000. 
The Budget, however, also included a reserve of £871,000 under 
the Army head-to meet unforeseen expenditure. The excess over 
the specific provisioft is therefore £23,846,000. Of this, £14,736,000 
represents the cost of the operations against Afghanistan and the 
^tribes on the North-West Frontier. 

. Nature of the war expenditure in the current year. 

In presenting the military estimates fcr the current 
year, it was assumed that the year 1919-20 would be one of 
demobilisation. Unfortunately, as the Council are . well aware, 
this anticipation has not been realised. The details of the campai¬ 
gns on our frontier are known to the Council and I need hot dilate 
on them, other than, to emphasise the fact that the crisis arose 
at.a time when the resources of India, both in men and material, 
had been sorely taxed by . the Great War. Owing partly to 
deficiencies due to this cause and partly to the insistence, by present 
day public opinion, on a higher standard of efficiency in the military 
Organisation, and of comfort for the fighting personnel, expenditure 
on a scale- hitherta unprecedented in India had to be undertaken 
immediately. We were compelled not .only to postpone the dis¬ 
bandment of considerable bodies of additional troops which were 
raised in India in 1918, but also to adopt every expedient which 
economises human life at thfe expense of mechanical contrivances and 
which makes life tnore comfortable on field service, Our total bill of 
£14 and three-fourth million includes special rations and special 
clothing for the effective personnel of the army ; special hospital 
equiiment and diet.;- the provision of ice plants, electric fans and 
lights, mobile water filtration plants, and pure water supply ; the 
provision of huts for troops where in previous campaigns tents 
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sufficed ;> the provision of mechanical transport and their workshops, 
motor ambulance convoys, additional animal transport required 
■to carry the special war material entailed by modern requirements ; 
the construction of roads, in localities where construction is specially 
expensive ; the provision of ambulance trains and specially rolling 
stock for troop movements ; the survey and construction of special 
railways ; the installation of ropeways ; the provision of lethal 
munitions of modern character, heavy guns, machine guns approxi¬ 
mating to the scale adopted in the Western theatres of war, armour¬ 
ed motor batteries, aeroplanes and their fighting equipment; impro¬ 
ved equipment for defences involving heavy expenditure on barbed 
wire and defensive posts. The cost of all this has been higher than it 
height otherwise have been. We were at the end of 5 years of war ; 
high prices’ruled everywhere and these affected not only the cost of 
material but the cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
But the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of war, 
purely financial considerations must necessarily give way. . 

A part from special war contributions and the cost of the 
operations on the Frontier, the expenditure in the current year 
is estimated to exceed the specific provision in the budget by 
£9,110,000. The occurrence of this excess expenditure, in addition 
to the direct liabilities of the Frontier operations, has engaged our 
anxious attention for some time past, and in November last a Sub¬ 
committee of the Executive Council was appointed to. investigate 
the causes contributing to the excess demand. In the result, while 
steps were taken to enforce every practicable economy, extra expen¬ 
diture to the amount now stated has been found to be inevitable. 
It is due in the main to two well-defined causes. Firstly, a very 
large proportion, amounting to over 7 crores of rupees, consists of 
items which can best be described as residuary obligations arising 
out of the great war. Secondly, the operations on the North-West 
Frontier reacted directly or indirectly on the ordinary heads of ex¬ 
penditure. The clearest example of the former category is an item 
of £2,800,000, which is required to pay the war gratuity admissible 
under the Royal Warrant to our permanent complement of regular 
British officers and soldiers for service in India during the period of 
tlio war. This represents an element in the contribution which we 
make to His Majesty’s Government under the arrangement whereby 
we undertook to b'ar the cost of the normal garrison in India, It 
is a non-recurring charge, the liability for which was not known at 
the time of the preparation of the budget for 1919-20. The 
gratuity payable to our Indian soldiers for their service overseas iu 
the great war has been provided for, but it does not appear in the 
present account, since the cost is chargeable to His Majesty’s Govern- 
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menfe. • Then, again, we had to face an all -round increase in the pay 
of. the personnel of the army. The process was initiated by His ; 
Majesty’s Government at home with effect from 1st July 1919,. andj 
we, as a necessary consequence, have conceded a similar increase 
in the pay and furlough pay of British officers and soldiers serving 
in India, The cost of this will amount to about £2miIlion inclusive 
of medical services and. miscellaneous British personnel. As a 
corollary to this, we have found it necessary to oontinue the grant 
to Indian troops of the increase of pay represented by the six-month¬ 
ly bonus sanctioned in 1918. For the present, the increase is a 
temporary measure, which will require to be reconsidored in the 
light of, the proposals which may be put forward by the . Army in 
India Committee for the future organisation of our Indian Army. 
So long as the six-monthly bonus was paid for the specific purpose 
for which it was first granted, namely, the stimulation of recruitment 
for overseas forces, its cost was chargeable to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, but its continuance in the circumstances which I have stated 
will now involve an expenditure of £270,000 from Indian revenues. 
We have also granted rewards consisting of cash grants and grants 
of land to Indian officers and men who have rendered distinguished 
service during the war’ and have sanctioned increases of pay to 
various Indian establishments including followers. The cost of 
these measures will amount to £130,000. We have also had to meet 
obligations entailed by the higher standard of military equipment 
necessitated by the experience gnined during the great war. We 
have added permanently to our establishment 6 Fold Van companies, 
together with workshops for repairing motor vehicles. It has been 
necessary to provide more animal transport units, and to make certain 
additions to the cadre of the Supply and Transport Corps, conse¬ 
quential on.the grant of free rations to Indian troops and the deve¬ 
lopment of transport services, and in the Army Veterinary Services 
and other administrative establishments. These various undertak¬ 
ings are estimated to cost about £460,000. Food charges account 
for an increase of £550,00 owing to continued high prices ; the cost 
of the Aden Operations will exceed the budget estimates by 
£110,000 ; expenditure on certain services, e. g., Port defences, 
Coastal patrol service, etc,, by £150,000 ) the railway charges'for 
military traffic aud the hire of bullock transport by £280,000 ; and 
the expenditure on the purchase of stores in India for the Royal 
Air Force and for mechanical transport by £70,000. An additional 
sum of £600,000 will also have to be paid to the War Office in 
respect of the non-effective charges of British troops serving in 
India, partly owing to a rise in the rates of pensions and partly in 
connection with the settlement of certain claims which the War 
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Office has against us on account of the ordinary charges of British 
troops with previous Indian service whose ordinary pensions did not 
J mature owing to death or disability in the Great War. 

* The expenditure on Military Works will exceed the budget 
estimates by £1,315,300. The excess consists very largely 
of items which, though adjustable for accounting reasons against the 
ordinary estimates, are more or less directly attributable to the 
Afghan war. Thus, the increase of Air Force establishment invol¬ 
ved the provision of buildings for the accommodation of the extra 
personnel and for housing the valuable equipment which an Air 
Force requires. The works will, however, be of permanent utility 
and accordingly it would not be correct to charge their cost to the 
operations. The same is the case with the expenditure on Frontier 
roads (£180,000) and mechanical transport workshops (£133,000). 
Apart from this quasiwar expenditure, we have been compelled to 
.provide accommodation on an enhanced scale for families of British 
units arriving from England at a cost of £140,000. This measure 
has been taken under the direct advice of His Majesty’s Government. 
At the same time considerable expenditure has been incurred on 
reconstruction and improving the lines of Indian troops and on pro¬ 
viding the buildings necessitated by the provision by Government 
of free nations for Indian troops. 

The budget provision for next year has been taken at £40 
million. Out of this sum £45 million has been provisionally ear¬ 
marked for payment of instalments of the additional contribution to 
His majesty’s Government, namely, £52 million being the equi¬ 
valent at R15 = £1 of a second instalment of £-5million for effec¬ 
tive charges and £1*2 million for non-effective charges and the 
balance of £38*55 million will be available for the services of the 
Army. The detailod grants working up to this figure have not yet 
been definitely settled, the reason for this being that the disturbed 
conditions which still prevail in India and the Middle East have 
rendered it equally impossible to obtain any clear assessment of our 
normal military liabilities in the future or to guarantee immediate 
reduction to any peace standard it may be decided to adopt. This 
matter also is being specially examined by the Sub Committee of 
His-Excellency the Viceroy’s Council to which reference has previ¬ 
ously been made, and the problem with which they have to deal is 
one of unusual difficulty. But I may say at once that, if India is to 
maintain in an efficient state an army of the strength required for 
tin adjquato difonca of her frouti rs, tho cost of the military 
services will in future be much in excess of tho sum which we liavo 
beon accustomed to allot in our budget for this purpose. In dealing 
with tho revised estimates I have mentioned a number of the new 
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permanent liabilities which have been brought upon ns by the Euro¬ 
pean war and the only point which I desire once more to emphasise , 
is that we obviously oaunot reverb to the pre-war standard equipment | 
since it wuuld be neither right nor humane to deny to our soldiers 
the advantage which an improved equipment ensures ; and the new 
equipment of which aeroplanes, improved artillery, and mechanical 
transport may be taken as the most conspicuous examples, is extre¬ 
mely expensive both in initial cost and cost of maintenance. It ia 
peoognised, on the other hand, that the extended employment of 
up-to-date weapons and war material generally should render feasi¬ 
ble certain reductions of personnel and every possible economy of 
this kind is being carefully studied.The .object in view will be the 
possession of an army of the minimum strength compatible with 
safety, but fully mobile and. equipped with all the requisites of war, 
well paid, well, housed, and well clothed. , But much still remains 
to be done to establish our army on this basis and in the ensuing 
year our expenditure will be specially high owing to the fact that 
we must incur a certain amount of initial', outlay on the purchase of 
new equipment of various kinds, on the construction of hospitals 
and barracks and other important military requirements. Initial 
outlay of this character will so far as possible be spread over more 
than one year, but the extent of this process is limited by certain 
vital considerations, and it will be clear that until we can feel 
greater confidence in regard to possible dangers threatening us 
from the Middle East, our military expenditure will necessarily 
represent more than the cost of the army we hope to maintain in 
settled peace conditions. The very full data collected by the Army 
authorities have been exhaustively . scrutinised ; every feasible 
economy has been effected, and the provision of £40 million is the 
least which can safely be inserted in the budget. And I must warn 
the Council that if the operations 6n the frontier should continue 
Into the ensuing year, even the provision now proposed will not 
suffice. t . 

B.—Railways (Capital Outlay)* 

‘The Railway Capital expenditure on State-owned tines included within tbe 
Hailway Programme, including both op ?n tines and Vines under construction, 
amounted to £1,978,700 in 1910-17, £2,629,300, in 191,7-18 and and £4,154,600 
in 1918-19. In the Budget for the current year provision wag made for £ 17'7 
millions which, owing to failure of Enlisk supplies, it has not been possible to 
utilise fully. The latest estimate of expenditure is placed at £ 14-6 millions, 
which will be reduced to £10,211,000 by gains on exchange. 

I have already mentioned that next year it is proposed to raise the provision 
to £18 millions for home and fonr and half crores for Indian expenditure. The 
major portion of this sum will be devoted to works of improvement on existing 
lines and especially to provision of traffic facilities to enable railways to meet the 
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increased demand on their resources which has followed the revival of trade. It 
is also hoped to make a biginning in replacement of the lines which it was 
necessary to dismantle during the war, and a sum of £212,000 has been allotted 
for this purpose. Progress in this respect iB, however, directly dependent on the 
rsupply of materials, unfortunately still limited. In view of the pressing neces- 
sities of open lines it is not possible to provide at present for any considerable 
’ amount of new construction, but a sum of £630,000 has been allotted to enable a 
start to be made on some of the more urgent projects held in abeyance during 
the war. 

“Detailed figures showing the Capital outlay on all State lines up to the end 
of each year from 1016-17, and the net return obtained after deducting working 
expenses and interest-charges will be found in the Secretary’s memorandum, 
The return on railway capital (excluding interest charges) was estimated in the 
current year’s Budget at 6-5 i percent. We now estimate it at 6-68 per cent, 
in consequence of the small increase in net railway earnings resulting from the 
gain by exchange creditable to the railway revenue account. For next year we 
put it at 5 61 per cent.’ The charges for interest in the current and ensuing 
years work out to 3-82 and 3-85 per cent respectively on the capital outlay, so 
that the final net profit on railways ib l - 86 and ]‘66 per cent, respectively. 
These interest charges include certain annuity and sinking fund payments which 
really go towards the discharge of debt. ’ ’ 

C.—Irrigation (Capital Outlay). 

‘.‘Details regarding the financial position of our great irrigation undertakings 
will be given in the Secretary’s memorandum,. which will bring up to date the 
information given in connection with previous Financial Statements. The 
percentage of net profit on productive works was 6-08 in 1918-11), and is calcula¬ 
ted at 7 in 1919-20. In the coming year we calculate, it as 7'17, 

. ’ ‘‘The total length of main and branch fcanals and distribntaries of State 
irrigation works of all classes in operation during the year 1918-19 was 66,120 
miles which was 644 miles greater than the mileage in operation in 1917-18. It 
is expected that an additional length of 425 milis will have come into operation 
before the close of the year 1919-20. The total culturable area commanded by 
these canals amounted to nearly 92 million acres of which nearly 25 million 
acres were irrigated in 1918-19, and it is anticipated that daring the current 
year the canal irrigated area will aggregate twenty six and three fourth million 
acres. During 1918-19 no new works Of any importance were opened fot 
irrigation. Irrigation on the Funjab triple canal system, i.e., the Upper Jhelum, 
Upper Chenab and Lower Rabi Doab canals has developed satisfactorily. The 
aria irrigated during the current year is estimated at 1-7 million acres which ia 
363,000 acres in excess of that irrigated In 1918-19. The total irrigable area 
contemplated in the project estimate is one and three fourth million acres, and 
it will thus be seen that this acreage has practically been attained. Besides the 
canals actually in operation, there are 36 schemes which are eitheT under 
construction, awaiting sanction or being examined by the technical experts. It 
is i-stimat d that if all schemes under consideration or projected are eventually 
carrj d out, they w.U extend the benefits of canal irrigation to an additional area 
of about 10 million acres j. their estimated cost amounts approximately to £40 
mill ons st.-rling, from which a return of about -7 per cent, is-anticipated. 

“Progress of work od canals under construction has been maintained 
satisfactorily, though it has b^en limited by shortage of officers, large numbers of 
whom were absent on military duty and have onI£ recently returned. It is 
anticipated that -the new permanent head works Of the Ganges Canal will be 

36 
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completed during the ensuing year. Of the more important schemes, that for 
the Sarda Kichha Feeder has received the sanction of the Secretary of State^ 
and the local Government is now mating arrangements for the execution of tha 
work, A modified project for the Saida canal for Oudh, of which the;Sard^ 
Kichha Feeder forms -a part, is under; preparation by the looal Governments 
The G 'and Trunk canal project in Bengal which is designed to- connect Calcutta 
with Eastern Bengal and Assam has recently been submitted- tp the Secretary of I 
State for sanction. It is proposed to finance this work, which is estimated to 
cost Ks. 3,09 lakhs, capital funds. A detailed project for the irrigation of the 
Sind Sagar Doab is now under consideration ; as now designed, the scheme will 
provide for an annual irrigation of about 2 million acres ; the total' cost of the 
project is estimated at 0,28 lakhB and the net revenue, after deducting working 
expenses, "is estimated at ninety-one and half lakhs of rupees a year. This 
scheme,• if caTiled out, will bring prosperity to a desert tract with a very low 
rainfall; and *it is believed ■ that it will at the same time “bring' in a -return of 
nearly 10 percent' to the State. Of the ’ other large schemes, described last year 
as under investigation, those for ’ the SulckuT barrage and the Bliakra dain are 
stilt under investigation and projects fire being framed by : the'Governments of 
'Bombay and the Punjab. The Sutlej Valley project referred to'.last year has 
moved a ’stage forward ; the scheme- was discussed by . representatives of all 
parties'Concerned 'in'=> December last; and a' detailed ''project", is now',being 
prepared. . - ■' ‘ 1 ■’ - - J,; - ' •*>; 




D.—New Delhii - T: —■-* 


«The outlay tor the y-eaT l0i‘J-2Ounder this head, after allowing'for k credit 
«f B#jil lakh..for gain by exchange,ds;-expected- to-amount to Rs. SO lakhs as 
compared with a budget-grant of Es. 45 lakhs, an additional-sum -of-6 lakhs 
Imvingjbeen allotted in* order to push-on -with the preparation for next year’s 
work. It was pointed-out last -year thatthe reeurring -expenses of the present 
make-shifts were adding-appreciably to the cost pf.fche, New Capital of .India. 
Fortunately it is now possible to contemplate a programme which wall enable the 
main buildings in the..New City tp be .cpmpleted by the end, of 1924. audm 
pursuance of this programme {.he .grant for 1920-21 has been , : fi*ed at Ba. 1,10 
jaklis, pftrallowing fora qrctji.tfif.Ba. JO lakhs for gain by exchange. Sir E. 

J ttt^cusutid^tK, ( 3,.Bnkcr,caiaoa.ui Fntgbwul tovvanls to: <e»dtd 10.19 and 

avd.T^ieu,hu , yf an. coun^ctimi with ihp-pehtqiic,.-Asaptigi the.; swore p eminent 

jp'ojncts nu nducp tjicy iuvve.bpen ,.epipl-iyt,d .are the. ftbajjibei'fr for khc ioewitcgia- 

laljlvc.^Rf l ncds., ; the ¥<4icaj; Rcafnvgh,.JustU^t* to iWm ianjl-.the 
proposal nrcl^ tft, , jjhp. tobp fill iwt : ;tfui 

i/.i;<s|0?:-b 8*tl «!**«./ idi.'i mwtiwl cLalMl-'* »*,«)•< 

*-*?'•«deficit; 

j ^ J li3xe i^e|o]fe,.4)rii iji tide ■dait occasdoe oati which 4 ve hpesettfc ft 
hudg4 baaed on the popjbi#ed (aecouirte af the towtoial jamd eeotrul Govwn- 
uuiitf ;aud*ext.year wiU,,aee to uutraductifuLjtq to-.Tiew Legislative Assembly 
©f a JMU&ly . Jjupeiiaii ^.*^( 5^*1 *** W ; engaged to. working out the many 

changes ad ride which .will to rapwrod in order i». gi Te the provinces the financial 
mdeliend«n« ..winch to toWi Order, of things demands. If the supervision of 
finanqe^ud to-c^mb-af .expenditure by the Central Government have seemed 
at times, tg hawe been unduly rigid, too careful of the established rule utnd 
canon, I would ask our critics to oast their memory hack to the days not so 
long past, when our resources were inelastic, when a single season’s scarcity 
could produce a financial, crisis, when Indian capital eame forth with 
reluctance to support our .loans. We have pqccqeded to days of gradually. 
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dwelling revenues, of somewhat easier ways, and means ; But I thinly thaf 
the Standing Committees' of the new Council?- and their new Finance’ 
Members .will-do well' if they exeroise ■ their powers with something of the 
caution which has marked our expenditure control of the past. There is no 
truer canon of finance- than the 1 old axiom, sanctified by the experience of ages, : 
MAQHfust VEdTXG'Aii est PAEsiMONIA. The extent of the finances which will be' 
at the disposal of the reformed governments is, I know, a subject of live interest 
to this Council. The Joint Report of 191$ anticipated an Imperial deficit of 
thifteenth-half crores, that deficit being made up by Contributio-8 from the 
provinces. •' This would have left the provinces in the aggregate with a net 
surplus of about % crores. We have reconsidered the' position in the light of the 
probable gains from exchange, and have done so in only one spirit,', the genuine 
desire to reduce the contributions'to the lowest possible figure'consistent with; 
safeguarding the'requirements of the country-as a whole. ' There is no question 
Of Government of India finance against provincial' finance ,' the provinces are no 
less interested than iS'the central Government in tire maintenance of onr great 
Imperial services ; the Central Government is equally concerned that provincial' 
reform and provincial development should not be strangled" by" inadequate 1 
finance.- After-considering the effect of the present budget as arranged on a 
2 shilling baBis, we think, that we- are justified in assuming for the present a' 
reduction of the Imperial deficit to 6 crores, and we have provisionally indicated; 
this figure to Lord Meston’s Committee on Financial 1 Relations as the basis of 
their inquiry into the-apportionment of contributions; We have furthef in¬ 
dicated that we propose to assume, the liability for extinguishing these contri¬ 
butions within a measurable time. The Tesult will be that, adopting the figures’ 
of the provincial budgets for next yeaT, as at present known to us, the Local 
Governments will be 11- crores a year better off than under the present division" 
of fevenuesbetween the Government of India and themselves/' * ‘v- 

K ’ '"‘"It would indeed have been a grateful task- had I been able, iirpresenting tr. 
the Council the revised estimates of the present year, to 'exhibit a 'result more fu. 
keeping with the anticipations expressed by - Lord Meston on'the 1st March last 
year. He looked forward to- amoderate Surplus, and to the extinction of some' 
•22 crores of temporary debt ; The Afghan -war has involved us in a heavy defier. 
and our Treasury Bill liability shows no reduction on the fighre Outstanding at 
the'beginning - of the "year; But the picture is not 1 entirely devoid of brighter 
features'. • -Our revenue has more than fulfilled- the expectations formed last 
March ; our silver-reserves stand reasonably high; and'we have managed to 
finance ourselves up to the present without-utilising the power taken'last 
September to increase the fiduciary note issue. For the'coming year we take, 
and experience shows that we are justified in taking, an optimistic view of the 
growth of our major revehue heads. Our expenditure will’ be swollen by the 
provision which we, have bad.to make for the . revision oi establishments due to 
continued prevalence of high prices ; but the dominant feature on the expendi¬ 
ture side of our budget is the high figure which- we have been obliged to insert 
on the Military acconnt. I have already explained at length the circumstances 
under which we have made this, provision.- I do not desire to base it on any 
defined threat or menace from the Middle East ; but no one cognisant of the 
facts can be free from apprehension ofthe consequences which may ensue‘to 
the peace of India' from the sinister -movements 'now on foot in that quarter 
and it would /be-little.short of criminal if, in the circumstances, we .failed to 
provide during the coming year the finance essential to keep our Army up to the 
neoessary stundard of efficiency. The sum we have provided is, I am persuaded, 
the bare minimum required. Rut apart-from the special requirements' of the 
cOming 1 year, I would again remind the Conneil that modern armies, with their 
demands for latter day equipment, .for mechanical contrivances and {•t'huit'al 
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establishments, are bound to be more expensive than the armies of the pre-war 
era. It is unnecessary to quote European analogies j but the .Council will be 
interested to know that Japan has made a provision for its- military expenditure 
in 1920 which is more, than three times that of 1918. We hope, however, tol 
finance these increased demands on our resources, both civil and military, 
without any additional burden tq the country other than that involved in the 
rearrangement of the supper-tax to which I have already alluded. On the 
capital side we contemplate a railway programme which will, we hope, satisfy 
those who are interested in the development of this great asset that we are 
not failing in our duty to repair the deficiencies of the years of war ; and we look 
forward to meeting the first of the heavy liabilities involved by our short-term 
loans, namely, the repayment of the 19 crores of War Bonds which fall due in 
August next. As I have already reminded the Council this programme can only be 
realised if India gives a liberal response to our rupee loan in the coming year. 

4 “As for the future, the revenues of India are steadily and surely expanding j 
and their expansion affords a guarantee of their adequacy to meet such problems 
of development as immediately confront the administration of the country. Our 
pre-occupations lie rather in the provision of ways and means to meet our 
capital liabilities. The provinces will be drawing on their accumulated balances ; 
and they will before long be asking for a share in the Imperial loans, or raising 
loans themselves. Our outstanding liabilities are not light. We have to meet 
twenty-five crores of war bonds in 1921, eleven crores in 1922, over two in 1928, 
and our terminable loan of five crores also falls due in that year. We have a 
breathing space in 1924 ; tut In 1926 we have further payments to make of foul 
crores and in' 1928 we have to face a heavy maturity of twenty-five crores. 
Meanwhile, our railways will ■ not cease to demand fresh provision.of capital 
money, and we have. heavy irrigation projects in view. The solution of the 
problems of the future depends therefore.on the growing accumulation of capital 
wealth in India, and the interest .which the Indian money n a-ket evinces in 
out loan issues. We had evidence during the war of what India could invest 
under the inspiration of patriotic, motives the response to our last year’s 
issue afforded a proof that business India accepted our loan as a sound 
and profitable security. With such proofs before us, and in the btlief that 
the social and material development of the country will cairy with it an 
increased sense of responsibility for the economic use of its expanding resources, 
we need not hesitate to look on the future with a full measure of confidence 
and trust.” ' 

-The Budget Debate * 

• Delhi—March 8th. 1920 

Mir Asad Ali opened the discussion on the Budget and advocated 
retrenchment in the cost of administration and for a reasonable 
reduction in the growing military expenditure. He deprecated both 
the excise and opium revenues the major portion of which were 
raised from the poorer classes. He pleaded for more pay to Postal 
and Telegraph subordinates and for greater facilities for train service 
and more comforts to the third class passengers from whom a large 
portion of the railway revenues is derived. 
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Almost all the Indian Members with the exception' of the 
Tiwana Knight, Raja Rampal, and Mr. Naidu, vehemently opposed 
.the unconscionable increase in military expenditure. ■ -■ 

f' Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy strongly critisied the exchange 
position and the circumstances which had resulted in heavy with¬ 
drawals of capital from India. Moreover the Government had not 
yet allowed the free import of gold. Too much concern had been 
shown for British financial interest and too little for Indian trade 
and finance. Why should India be at the mercy of the American 
cross rate 1 He pressed strongly for, .the cessation of the. sale of 
reverse bills. He also urged further facilities for encashing notes. 
He hoped the Esher Committee would approve of a territorial army 
and that military expenditure would be severely cut down. Pundit 
Malaviya and Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis also spoke in the same strain. 

H ..:. Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis condemned the present scale of reverse 
council bills and warned Government not to be too Banguine regarding 
the next loan. 

, • , Mr. Crum cordially congratulated the Finance Minister on 
removing the excess Profits tax. He hoped the rate of foreign 
telegrams would be reduced. He did not think that the proposed 
allottment on railways was sufficiently liberal, considering the value 
of the rupee. He thought that as so little had been spent, Rs. 22 cro- 
ros was quite an insufficient sum. Burma was treated badly in the rail¬ 
way budget and he pressed the claims of the proposed Mergui line 
and the ‘Moulmein line. He also pressed for the broad gauge line 
to Darjeeling and the Hooghly bridge and for a clear statement 
on the rolling stock position ; he urged a more liberal expenditure on 
railways. Referring to the Reverse Councils question, he thought 
that popular opinion was fairly divided on this point in Calcutta. 
Touching on the exchange problem he maintained the poorest classes 
in India were benefiting by the high exchange. 

Mr. Sastri condemned the heavy increments to the services 
which had been given in spite of the opposition of the non-official 
members. He protested against the system of the exodus and the mat¬ 
ter should be placed before the new Council before any new building 
took place in Simla. Alluding to railways, be was rather alarmed at 
Mr Crum’s demands for more money and fat spending on the railways 
anything over and above a return of five per cent, on the outlay. 

Mr. Patel said, that India had lost 60 crores by advice given to 
the Secretary of State by bankers and experts in England and the 
Government should represent this matter to the Secretary of State. 
The budget took little notice of education, sanitation, and agricul¬ 
ture, and in these respects it was disappointing and unsatisfactory. 

Js T ext day, March, 9th Mr. Hailey formally opend the second stage 
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<^E thd discussion . and said; that the* Secretary’of State bad sanction¬ 
ed increases of salary for postal subordinates which wouId amount to 
23 lakhs a year, .Will i :U'-t ■ ■■■■ r.-yrr \ 

i r Mr. Sarirta then proposed that the sum of Rs't 30,V0,060 treated \ 
as reserve out of the appropriation -of 214 lakhs 'Under the head Of: 
Education be distributed equally among ■ all provinces' for the special 
purpose of starting and assisting the: starting of new 1 Universities-ahcf. 
their maintenance. He was Supported by Messrs.- Chanda and Malaviya 
and Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis. Mrj Shaft replying explained ho\V the 
money \Vas- asked for under & misapprehensions’tti really did ndt’ 
exist and Mr. Sarma withdrew bis resolution:. 1 o--.fi-. *.!i ‘ ;;V < ‘ 

•- Mr. Jaffer next moved . that the 'surplus 6V two -billion pound# 
in the next budget be ; reduced by half a million - to he given tb pro- 1 
vincial Governments * to-assist mdnicipalitiesdu: financing- -scheme Of 
compulsory primary education; -Mr. Hailey opposed and thC motion 
was then-withdrawn;•' ■ 1 v.-: u.-.i -/t Ti i 

. Mr. Patel then moved that the provisional allotment ^"financial' 
assistance fbr the cost' of military forces raised bribe be raised in India, 
8hnuld.be omitted and said that; this meant that • he r. did not wish to- 
pay any further sum for , the war,;-.The- original! estimate was 45 
millions,: but owing toeariy termination of the war.- this was reduced 
to £31; millions.. Out of this i 1.3*6 millions has already been paid,.* 
and-Mr.-Patel did not desire/to pay! the remaining £18 millions. -- Sir 1 
Dinshaw Wacha moved an amendment to the. effect that the amount 
should be paid less the cost of the Afghan war.. This meant that only 
three and one-fourth million pounds should, he paid; Mr* Hailey said 
the i^)te in this occasion would be left entirely to the nbmoffioial mem* 
bets of the Council. The : effect of ■ Sir-Dinshaw: 1’ WaCha’s motion: 
would be that the Governments would still have to . pay about £850,: 
000. Replying to Mr. Hailey Sir Dinshaw Wacha said he would 
continue with the Afghan ! war, . and ! Frontier . operations.t Mr. 
Khaparde, Mr. Sarma,.-. Mr.■/ Chanda,: Mr. ; Sastri, i Mr. Banerjee, 
and Raja Rampal. Singh supported Sir Dinshaw Waeba's amend¬ 
ment. Mr Hailey suggested some vital additions to the amendment 
which was then adopted., ; 

. . •; i •• ; NOTE; . ! 

[In September 1918 tlie Indian Legislative Council' offered a 
further contribution towards the expenses of His Majesty’s Govern* 
ment in connection with the great war liability then involved. It 
was estimated at £45 'million sterling the offer to be subject to 
reconsideration in the event of an ; Afghan war. The’matter wad 
rediscussed this day and by the vote of the non-official members it was 
decided the contribution still remaining be reduced by the cost of 
the Afghan war and; frontier operations. The result: is about £17 
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million sterling will ■ be rained for" India’s war expenses > and not 
paid to bis. Majesty's* Government.: The official members abstained 
ill'om anting.-I '-1'. q: J i..,.-,-.i I;,-:'-.;.:. ,-;K 

■ Sir Claude Hill introduced the? main heads of the Revenue* and 
Public )Works Department.: The Sarda JCichha feeder canals:: Uniti- 
@d Provinces . 20,0.> lakhs J .Waingunge Canal Central Provinces 48 
lakhs: and the widening of the Madaripur BhU route, 16 lakhs, had 
been sanctioned.' ..The project for the Grand Trunk'Canal in Bengal 
had been, worked out and ;an ! estimate of 309 lakhs forwarded Home. 
The Sutlej Talley! scheme about1,200, lakhs j Sind Sagar Canal 
schema, 14'erores, and the project for Cauvery diversion were still 
imder'coneiderabioiti, -,.i v . j -v i? 1 
.VfuiMr. Chanda next moved that the ;allotment for -the Delhi works 
be iraduced by half a lakh and . argued against the expenditure on a 
capital' which might yet be rejeotedibmtno one voted with him and his 
resolution was defeated/; Mr. Sarma then moved that expenditure 
on irrigltioh /and drainage 'be ■' increased /by one ;crere of rupees. 
The-*-*resolution! Was; withdraiwn/'i.Mr.i Sbafi/ next iiptroduoed the 
heads of i Sanitation and'! Education.!' He; spoke; -it some length 
and alluding to education said the year had ,;been • eventful as 
Government ,. t had begun ■ jta igivq, f effect .,tp the... recommendations 
of the Calcutta University.Commission.,, 25 Indians had been 
admited* to- the. Indian Educational {Service- and- a highly satis- 
factory,-(.adyaiiGe-. was r being made. ip. the ;,I,ndiapization r . of 
the higher educational service,- , The provincial servicer was about 
to be greatly improved 'and the.; subordin^e teachers had their 
pay increased. ,i--» >../-U :r • 

rt’ - 'Mr; Sharp! laid on -[.the table the ■report on' Indian’education 
for "1018-19. ' Surgeon-General Edwards was the next speaker and 
touching'on; vaccines .and sera he said in 1919 a quarter of million 
dosos-cholera vaocine were issued on/demand for civil institutions, 
■while! foMthe Central ; ResBarch Institute nearly three-quarter million 
cubic; ,eeu timeters ■ ‘woro. issued and an exhaustive enquiry into the 
disease was proejeding. -■ 

f 'Qa March' 10th the Budget on Post and Telegrph head was 
opened. Mr. Khaparde moved that Rs. 50,000 be set aside for a com* 
mittee to ‘ enquire . into the grievances - of the clerical and 
telephone establishments of the Postal Department and that 25 ex¬ 
tra lakhs be provided to increase their pay. Mr. Patel also moved 
thatRs. 10,000 be provided for a committee /or the above purpose, 
■snakihg a strong r appeal for postal clerks being placed on equality 
with the telegraph staff and he went minutely into the hours of work 
and duties of both ‘departments. Sir Dinsbaw Wachaspoke with 
much vigour->oni:ibehalf of the underpaid postal peons And attacked 
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Government for extravagance on one side and for a cheeseparing 
policy on the other. Mr. Chanda, Pundit Malaviya, Nawab Alii 
Chaudhri, Mr. Jaffer all supported the mover. Mr. Banerjea saidj 
there was grievous discontent in the Postal Department. He 
thought an exhaustive enquiry was essential and he assured Council 
that non-official members had been deluged with telegrams from the 
Postal Department oh their giievances. 

Mr. G. R. Clarke rose and said that, the remarks in Council 
seemed to imply that postal clerks had had no rises in salary. There 
were 100,000 men in the Department. It was impossible at once 
to raise all these men’s salaries. Government had sanctioned a spe¬ 
cial officer enquiring into a time scale pay for all postal clerks and 
time scales with local allowances were contemplated for certain 
definite areas. Certain payments advocated by the Council would 
cost crores of rupees not lakhs and asked Mr. Khaparde to withdraw 
his resolution about the 25 lakhs. As the non-official members 
however wanted a Committee he was prepared on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment to accept it. Mr, Khaparde replying said he regretted he 
could not withdraw his resolution though the enquiry 1 portion of it 
had been accepted. 

Mr. Patel’s resolution was put to Council and rejected. Mr. 
Khaparde then withdrew his resolution. 1 

Mr. Sarma then proposed the expenditure on salt be increased 
by a lakh to experiment with a view to manufacturing refined salt 
which could compete with foreign salt imported into India. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha supported the motion. Sir Thomas Holand said 
that? the Calcutta market was the only one which really wanted 
refined salt and he argued that this subject was not an all-India 
subject. The question really was whether Madras could produce 
more salt for the Calcutta market. The matter was really one for 
the Madras Government. This money could hot be pressed on 
Madras and he thought it unwise to press the resolution. Mr. Baner- 
jea arguod that the question was an all-India matter. The resolution 
was rejected. - 

Mr. Sarma then moved that the budget grant on construction 
of lines in progress and new lines be increased by one crore, 
the same being deducted if necessary from expenditure on open 
lines. Sir George Barnes said Government would endoavour to 
spend the money.and on this assurance the resolution was with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr. Patel then moved that a lakh of rupees be provided for a 
commission to visit important commercial centres, collect evidence, 
and recommend tariff arrangements being fitted to India conform¬ 
ably with Lord Selbourne’s Committee’s recommendations. Sir 
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Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy thought' Mr. Fatal should await the report of 1 
the Committee already appointed. ' Sir ; George',: - Barnes said' 
Government would provide the -money if the Commission wa 
decided upon but he would not accept the resolutidn -and it was 
rejected.. : - i!; •• ' ■ : '• •' ‘ 

Sir William Vincent then introduced the heads of the Home 
Department and caused some amusement by saying that the Home 
Member had a‘ somewhat thankless task. 'As for education and 
sanitation there was always a desire to 1 give money but po member 
ever proposed to give more money to the -police. However,' 
25 1 Indians had just been appointed t6 posts in the Indian! 
police. " * ; . • ' ‘. . ., ; ' 

Mr. Patel moved for Rs. 25,000 to meet the expenses of a- 
Committee of officials and non-officials to examine the working of tho 
Press Act; Seditious Meetings Act and other repressive acts and" 
report whether they could be amended or repealed. The Home 
Member had referred to a discontented police but he would remark 
a greater danger was a discontented public . - Mr 4 Chanda supported 
the mover. . 

Sir William Vincent thought that an enquiry of this kind would 
revive bitter feeling in the country and he wanted the Council to' 
give fair credit to the Government for what they bad done. Had 
some of the men, he asked, who had recently been - released since 
treated Government in the spiiit with which they had been treated 
by Government? Had not the Government enough on its hands at 
the moment without adding tq its labour. The worldwide unrest 
and spirit of anarchy in Central Asia and the excitement over the 
Khalifat question were real difficulties which made a very earnest 
appeal to the Council for real co-operation, for he held that Govern¬ 
ment had gone as far as it could in attempting to meet the desires of 
the people. . . : 

Mr. Patel expressed surprise at the Home Member’s arguments. 
Mere sympathy he. said was not going to remedy matters. Sir William 
Vincent, said that certain men had been released in the hope that 
clemency would prevent them from treasonable action in future and 
this was his reply to Mr. , Patel’s remark of trust. He also offered to 
give Mr, Patel proof if he. wanted it immediately the Council was 
over of instances where Government clemency had been abused, but' 
he did not desire tq mention any names in Council. . Mr. Patel’s 
resolution was put to the vote and lost by 40 to 8.- 

A motion by Mr. Chanda that the charges of the central Govern¬ 
ment secretariats be reduced by two lakhs was opposed by Sir 
William Vincent who in -the course of his remarks said the work of 

37 
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the said secretariats was lagely increased by the resolutions and 
question put by non-official members of Council. The resolution 

was rejected. . I 

Mr. Jaffer proposed a grant of five lakhs be given to the Ayur¬ 
vedic and Yunani Tibbi College at Delhi for building equipment 
etc. A large number of Indians supported the proposal. . Sir 
William Vincent replying said he believed the Viceroy would open 
the building later on. He could nob pretend to any knowledge of 
this particular system of ' medicine but he was anxious to co¬ 
operate as far as possible with the hon. members who desired Govern¬ 
ment assistance. He would gladly receive a deputation, listen to 
their actual needs, and do his best to get financial aid for it from 
the Finance Minister. On this assurance being given the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Patel then recommended that the sum of Rs. 70,000 be 
allotted for an Indian as Chief Reforms Commissioner and for travelling 
expenses etc., of other members of the informal Advisory Committee 
already appointed and hereafter to be appointed. He had great 
respect for Sir William Marris, the Government nominee, and knew 
he had done excellent work in connection with the reforms but his 
ignorance of the proceedings of the Joint Committee and certain 
matters was colossal. 

Sir W. Marris himself replied on behalf of Government. He 
acknowledged that Lord Meston would have been an ideal person 
for the post but justified his own appointment. The motion was 
defeated by Government votes. 

Delhi—March 11th, 1920, 

The .Council met again next day March 11th when the Viceroy 
said that he had submitted to the King Emperor, the resolution 
recently passed by the Legislative Council thanking His Majesty for 
the Royal Proclamation. He said he had now received His Majesty's 
reply expressing his deep appreciation of their loyal resolution. The 
Council stood while His Excellency addressed them. 

Sir William Vincent then moved the bill to amend the Work¬ 
man’s Breach of Contract (Amendment) Act be passed and this was 
done. He next introduced the bill to amend the Lepers Act, Accord¬ 
ing to the latest medical opinion, leprosy was contagious in all its 
forms and this Bill was intended to take more adequate measures to 
check its spread. Object of the bill was to widen the definition of a 
leper iu Sections 2 (1) of the Act, so as to include persons suffering 
from any stage of leprosy. 

Mr. Shafi introduced the bill to transfer the Jagannath College 
at Dacca from trustees to the Bengal Governor in Council, in 
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pursuance of the desire of the trustees to see their college amalgama¬ 
ted with the University of Dacca from its inception in the form of a 
Hall. Mr. Hailey then introduced a bill to amend the Gold Import 
Act 1917, and briefly explained that it was necessary to continue 
the present control of gold importation until the internal price of 
gold was reduced to the neighbourhood of the new exchange value 
of the rupee in terms of gold. 

Mr. Hailey then moved the Select Committee's report on the 
bill to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Government 
securities be considered. The bill was passed. Sir George Lowndes 
then moved the bill to amend the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act 
1909 be passed and this was also agreed to without any comment. 

Mr. Hailey next briefly proposed that the bill to further amend 
the Indian Income Tax Act 1918 be referred to a' Select Committee 
of nine members with orders to report before the 20th March. 
This having been agreed to, Mr. Hailey proposed the same committee 
should deal with the bill to amend the law relating to super-tax 
on the same conditions. He explained the bill was one of conveni¬ 
ence and he did not think it would inflict any real hardships. 
He also explained the incidence of the super-tax under the new act. 
In reply to certain remarks of Mr. Sarma, Mr. Hailey said that 
every possible consideration had been - given to the question of tbo 
Hindu joint families and he added Mr. Sarma’a name to the Select 
Committee, 

Imperial Bank of India. 

Mr, Hailey then proposed the bill to constitute an Imperial 
Bank of India. He referred it to a select committee of eleven 
members. He said he had already spoken on a previous occasion 
at length on the subject of the banks. j In no criticism had he 
seen’ anything contradicting the statement that this- was a Btep 
forward in the right direction. He felt sure the Council would 
agree that with the restrictions which would be imposed on the 
bank with regard to its ordinary business and the question of 
exchange transactions with regard to the London office. The 
presidency banks bad long desired this facility which had hitherto 
been denied them. He then proceeded to deal with various details 
of the bill. He said one of the first duties of the central board 
would be to train up young Indians for banking business, the 
consummation of this measure, he felt, would be of great value to 
India and to her economic interests. . / . 

Mr. Patel moved an amendment that no instructions be given to 
report by the 20th March and argued that three months wa3 the 
ordinary period according to the rules. He could not agree that this 
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measureof extreme 'urgency. People had not had time £6 express 
their view's ^bn’dertain" clauses. The question of Indians on the 
central hoard was a horning one. in Bombay and feeling, in :that 
city was sb strong that.the hill be deferred.. He pressed the Council 
should follow its ordinary rules. •* ' . . . 1 ‘. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the Select.. Committee should have 
further..tiipe for consideration; • Sir Jazulb.hoy rCurrimbhoy- said 
his view ^ya^ .that, they, should , have, a fair number of seats on 
the centra^ board,- In .Bengal, and; Madras he said three-fourths 
of the shareholders wore, European but in Bombay there was quite 
a different state of affairs, He proceeded to-strongly support the 
appointment of Indian, directors. He quoted figures showing the 
number of. bank branches in,. America and Canada and showing 
how greatly banking facilities were wanted,- in India, and for that 
reason be was. anxious the scheme should be-carried through quickly, 
but ,if. the...Indian ,members wanted, a further postponement he 
Vould givq it to thpmi ? r <, : . • 

Mr.Sarma entered-into a critical survey o£ the general provi¬ 
sions, with-special.reference to Indians, on the' central board and 
Jn the management 1 . • Indian feeling • generally would have welcomed 
ft state hank, pure and simple. Pandit' Malaviya said the Finanoe 
Minister . h,ad brought forward no cogent reasons for pushing .tbie 
bill through the Council. He would welcome any proposal to provide 
better banking facilities, ..but, he .certainly, thought the question 
required further scrutiny and ho read a number of extracts dealing 
with the Punjab bank failures in 1913, and' ho' strongly supported 
the idea'iof a state bank 1 . Mr.’Patel’s 1 motion was absolutely sound ; 
it was not a political matter, and was worthy, of acceptance. Sir 
Diiishaw Wacba said bo had no hesitation in saying this amalgama- 
tion scheme was - welcomed by the country as a whole. So far Mr. 
Hailey was: quite right, but the publio had not yet had time to 
consider- the constitutional questions connected with the bank and 
it would be wise of the Government not to go too last (Applause). 
Mr. Eanerjea also hoped Government would accept Mr. Patel’s 
amendments ;‘they had nothing to lose and much to gain by a 
little.delay.- . 

Mr. Hailey then , rose and said that in view of the remarks 
which had been made, lie was agreeable to the Select Committee 
report iig by September next when legislation would , be proceeded 
witb. ... . , , . 

Mr. £h?fi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Dacca University Bill and the Council theu adjourned till the 
17th March. 



Imperial Legislative Council 

Simla Session_August 1920 

The Viceroy'* Opening Speech' 

The Viceroy opened the Simla session of the Council on August 
20th with a long speech. He first referied to the Eoyal Proclamation 
! announcing the sudden postponement of the Prince of Wales’ visit to 
1 India to open the new Councils, For this function H.R. H. the Duke 
of Can naught was coming in December next. He next referred to the 
new Reform rules most of which had hy that time been published 
and then turning to the great problem of the day, the Punjab 
atrocities which was then convulsing the country from statesmen to 
School boys, said s— 

• Since we last met, Lord Hunter’s Committee has reported on 
the evehts of last year in the Punjab, Bombay and Delhi. My 
Government forwarded a Despatch to the Secretary df State record¬ 
ing their views on the findings of the Committee and His Majesty’s 
Government have passed their judgment on the whole case. There 
are those, however, who are dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government and they have 
expressed their dissatisfaction in no uncertain terms. Thore is 
much that I could say with reference to the criticisms on this side 
or o r that But I am content to leave the issues to the verdict of 
history. For the present moment the matter of paramount import¬ 
ance is, that we should concentrate on the problems of the immediate 
future. Much will depend on the manner in which the new Councils 
and the new Governments grapple with the task to be laid upon 
them. Are we to enter upon the new era in a spirit charged with 
the animosities of the past or shall we leave those things that are 
behind and press forward to the things that aTe before ; I am con¬ 
fident that so far as the Hon. Members are concerned their wish is 
to write upon a clean slate and leave the past behind. I refrain 
then from doing more to-day than recording the facts and much as 
I am tempted from the personal point of view to reply to our critics, 
I-would point to the future. There is much work for all of us to 
doi. There are many opportunities opening out for mutual service and 
co-operation. Can we not steadfastly fix our eyes on these and refuse 
to be drawn away, from our main purpose 1 It is not then because I 
underrata the importance and gravity of the events of last year 
nor the criticisms od either side which may be passed upon them 
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that I refrain from discussing them but because I have seen in the corn 
tinuance of those discussions fiotbing hut fresh recriminations tending 
to further racial exacerbation. There has already been enough,j 
indeed too much, of this on dither side and it is calculated to. 
frustrate that spirit of co-operation which lies at the basis of our 
Reforms and through which alone we can reach the goal of India’s 
aspirations. ‘ - . 

Khilafat and Non-co-operation; 

“To turn from this to the Khilafat agitation and the non-co- 
operation movement. So far as my Government could, we pressed 
upon the Peace Conference the views of the Indian Moslem. But 
notwithstanding our efforts on their behalf, we are threatened with 
a campaign of non-co-operation because forsooth the Allied Powers 
found themselves unable to accept the contentions advanced by the 
Indian Moslems. Could anything be more futile or ill advised 1 
This policy of non-co-operation must inevitably lead if persisted in, 
to the discomfort of the community at large and indeed involve the 
risk of grave disorder. I am glad to think that everything points 
to this policy being repudiated by all thinking people and it is 
because I and my colleagues have faith in the Indian’s commonsense 
that we have preferred to allow this movement to fail by reason of 
its intrinsic inanity. Can we for instance picture to ourselves the 
legal profession generally foregoing its practice in support of this 
policy 1 I am proud to belong to this great profession but I cannot 
envisage such possibility, and from one example can we not learn 
the impractical nature of this visionary scheme. Much has been 
made in speeches and the press of an answer given by the Secretary 
of State to a question in the House of Commons. He said,. “I am ] 
prepared to support any steps the Government of India think nece¬ 
ssary in the very difficult situation now arising, but I will not dictate 
any steps to the Government of India, I would prefer to leave it ; 
to them.” I think the Hon. Members will agree with mein 
thinking that he could have given no other reply. There is a point 
at which no Government could refuse to take action to protect the 
interests of the Community at large and when that point is reached 
the Government is bound to and will use all the resources at its 
disposal. That is a platitude, but even platitudes require sometimes 
to be stated. But as I have said above, I have every hoptf that 
this point will not be reached but that the commonsense of the 
people and the opposition of all moderate men will erect an 
insuperable bar to the further progress of this most foolish of all 
foolish schemes.” 

Nothing more, however, could have been expected from a man of 
the type of Lord Chelmsford whose perspicacity of political view bad 
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been found out during the O’Dwyer horrors in the Punjab last year. 
Eefering next to the helpless position of Indians in the Dominions, 
His Excellency lavishly assured that Sir B. Kobertson deputed by 
I his Government to place the case of the Indians before the Asiatie 
Enquiry Commission in South Africa had effectively done so, 
and, said his Excellency, “I think that I am entitled to say that 
Indians in South Africa have nothing to fear and everything to gain 
from an impartial investigation into what is often called in South 
Africa the Indian menace. I am quite sure that much of the feeling 
which is unfortunately displayed against Indians in South Africa is 
due to the fear which I am afraid has been sedulously fostered by 
propangadists that the white population in South Africa generally 
and in the Transvall in particular is in danger of being swamped by 
Indians. 

As regards voluntary repatriation, he said the commission has 
issued an interim report advocating a scheme of assisted voluntary re¬ 
patriation for those Indians who are anxious to return to India and 
the Union Government has already taken steps to give effect to this 
proposal. Let me make clear the position of the Government of 
India in regard to this scheme. We were not consulted nor is there 
any reason why we should have been consulted. The Union 
Government are merely putting into force a section of an Act which 
was passed in 1914 and they are clearly entitled to do so. At the 
same time the Government of India do not regard the scheme as 
being in any sense a solution of the Indian problem in South Africa 
and they feel that they are entitled to ask for assurances that the 
scheme will be what it purports to be namely a purely voluntary 
scheme. We have already cabled to the Union Government on this 
point and we have asked that the repatriation officer may be given 
clear instructions that no pressure must be put on Indians to accept 
repatriation and that it must be left to Indians themselves to decide 
whether they will take advantage of the scheme or not. 

Next as to the position of Indians in East Africa, “this question 
has been discussed recently by Lord Milner with the Governor of 
the Colony and that the Indian residents in what is now known 
as the Kenia Colony sont a deputation to England to represent their 
case to the Colonial Office. We have all read Lord Milner’s speech 
on the subject in the House of Lords on the 14th July and great 
anxiety has now been caused in India by a brief summary which has 
been received of a speech by the Governor of Kenia Colony. This 
speech indicates that the decision of His Majesty's Government has 
gone against the Indians in some of the points to which we attach 
most importance. I regret to say that a telegram which I have just 
received from the Secretary of State confirms the report of the 
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Govornor’6 speech, 1 am sorry that I have nothing Satisfactory to! 
te]l you.” ’ . .! 

' <Tbe Viceroy also made two important announcements i W 
that our railhead through ; the Khyber would be extended in the 
direction of the Frontier ; -and '.(b) that Central Waziristan had 
been occupied by our troops. * With regard to the existing labour 
unrest in the country, the Viceroy announced that local government 
were being consulted with a view to a revision of the Factories and 
Mines Act. . He [also impressed on the Council the necessity of 
reducing strikes and lock-outs to a minimum, saying in this regard 
that he attached greater importance to -the establishment of. right 
relations between employers and employees than to any Government 
machinery for-arbitration and conciliation. ■ ■ . i.< 

The Corrupt Practices Bill was then introduced and referred- 
to a select committee. A Bill (The Indian Motor Vehicles'* Act 
Amendment Bill) to provide for control of ■ motor traffic and the' 
punishment .of reckless motorists was introduced as was also a hill 
to provide' for the .better discipline of police officers. The Hon. 
Mr. Dobbs moved that the Bill to take power to require passports’ 
of persons entering British India be’ referred to a Select Committee.- 
He said that, the passage of this Bill had been postponed to the 
present session in-order to ascertain what would be: the functions 
of other governments of the world after the war. 

When the Council assembled on August 27, a number of 
questions were asked regarding General Dyer, Colonel Johnson and 
the Punjab Disorders* and the answers revealed the fact that 1,779 
persons had been convicted in connection with the Punjab Distur¬ 
bances and that General Dyer was in receipt of a pension amounting 
to £701-17-6 per annum from the Indian revenues ! ' 

Ten Bills were then introduced. They included the Auxiliary 
Force Bill which H. E. the- .Commandor-in-Chief introduced.. 
In doing so he gave a restrospectivo history of the measure. The 
Indian Defence. Force Bill was a war measure, he said, and the 
new Bill.was designed to take its place. Some members complained' 
of *the alleged retention of racial .discrimination in the provisions 
of the Bill, but general sympathy with the Government policy 
was expressed and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee.- 
Another of the. Bills, also introduced by H.E. the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Indian Territorial Force Bill, was described by him as 
a measure, of an experimental nature closely modelled on the well 
tried pattern of the English Militia. The Bill provided the frame¬ 
work on which a Territorial Force could he built which by gradual 
development, might become competent to serve, side by side with 
the Regular Army. Mr. Shaft introduced the Aligarh University Bill. 
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Mr. Hailey .presented the Select Committee’s report on the 
Imperial Bank Bill, 

'-'•'Sir William Vincent presented the Select Committee’s report 
'on the Corrupt Practices Bill which was unanimous. - While recogni¬ 
sing that' hospitality amounts almost to a religious duty, the Com¬ 
mittee held that gifts whether of food or otherwise, with interest 
to influence- the vote is bribery only punishable with fine and not 
imprisonment. Sir William Vincent asked the Council to pass the 
Leper Segregation Bill which was passed. The Bill for the 
better dicipline of police officers enrolled in the Military Police or 
Rifle Battalions was passed without discussion. At this stage the 
Civil Procedure Code Bill and the Negotiable Instruments Act 
Amendment Bill were passed with no criticism of any kind. Sir 
William Marris introduced the Devolution and Delegation Bill and 
described it as a byproduct of the Reform Scheme. He said this 
would give enlarged powers to Local Governments and Legislatures 
to get independent sources of provincial revenue. This measure 
had been welcomed by Local Governments and the Government 
of.India also welcomed it,. There was therefore no reason 
for this being referred to a Select Committee. 1 The Bill was 
introduced.. 

Sir William Vincent introduced the Basel Mission Property 
Bill. 

Mr. Hailey introduced the Coinage Bill which consisted of two 
sections only : “In section 11 of the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 for 
the word “fifteen” the word “ten” shall be substituted. The Gold 
Ordinance, 1920, is hereby repealed.” - The Hon. Member reviewed 
the trade and finance questions and dealt at length with the 
recommendations of the Indian Currency Committee and emphasised 
that the Bill gave effect to the change in the legal tender ratio recom¬ 
mended by the Committee. He strongly repudiated the suggestions 
that the Currency Committe’s leport was written more in the interests 
of London than India. Mr. Tata moved the passing of the Bill be 
deferred till the meeting of the Reform Council next winter and 
pointed out that owing to the existing disparity in prices there is no 
urgency for passing the Bill. Mr. Tata emphasised that he was merely 
asking for postponement and it was not fair for this Council to 
pass the Bill. Mr. Jaffer supported Mr. Tata and urged that experts 
and Chambers of Commerce ought to be consulted. Mr. Murray 
(Bengal Chamber) pointed ' out that the country had been given' 
enough time to consider the question and said the Hon. Member 
was not justified in asking for postponement. There was however 
Toon* for honest differences of opinion. Mr, Froom (Bombay Cham- 

38 
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ber) followed with a clear analysis and said Me could not support Mr. 
Tata. He emphasised that the sovereign had no legal tender and 1 
this must be remedied, Mr. Hailey replied to the debate; Leave was| 
then given and the Bill was introduced which negatived Mr.> Tata’s 
amendment. The Indian. Territorial Forces. Bill was then referred 
to a Select Committee .to .report by September 9th. Mr. Banerjee 
thanked the Commander-in Chief and suggested the inclusion of Mr. 
Asad Ali in the Committee which the Commander-in Chief accepted 
and also added Mr. Morsehead. Malik Tiwana, well known for his 
anti-Indian proclivities,, deprecated spending money on subjects of 
secondary importance such aa this, according to him, was. 

! Simla — August81 st.' 192(E . • ■ , 

. Oil; August 3lst the Viceroy made a touching reference to the 
murder of Mr. Willoughby at Khari by a Muhammadan fanatic run 
amok on Khelafat question and said,: "X feel sure the Council will 
wish me to express on their behalf our horror and detestation on the 
death of Mr, Willoughby and convey ta his relatives our sympathy 
with them in their gTeat loss." 

Mr. Banerjee on behalf of non-officials expressed their sense of 
horror and detestation at the dastardly outrage. 

On Sep. 8th. General Sir Alfred Bingley presented the Select 
Committee’s reports on the Auxiliary Forces Bill and the Territorial 
Forces Bill both being unanimous, but there were one or two 
points of controversy evidently raised by Mr. Sastri 'and. Dr. . Sarva- 
dhioariv Sir George Baraea introduced a brief Bill to amend the 
Indian Companies Bill aud briefly explained that the object was to 
amend seetlon 91 ~B* with a view to facilitate the formation of 
subsidiary companies the management of which Was to be carried 
an by a Board of Directors partially composed of Directors of the 
parent company in as much as any such subsidary company might 
not have on its board ft quorum of disinterested directors andl hence 
section DIG, should not apply to' private companies.'- Sir D. P'. 
Sarvadhieari regretted h» inability to support the principle of the 
amendment. Interest was not confined to Chambers of Commerce, 
but ako other* and be drew special attention to the industrial 
development. It wae a healthy safeguard which should not be 
easily given-up and! there was no satisfactory evidence and theie 
was ao room fear a harried] enactment, Sir George Barnes: pointed 
out thera was m private company in 1914 add cited a number of 
. associations which supported the small amendment. The Bill was 
inti educed, Mr. Hailey introduced a small Bill to amend the Presi¬ 
dency Banks Act and briefly told the Council that the Bill would 
enable Presidency Banks, to deal with securities in connection with 
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the housing and; development of Bombay and Wished the scheme 
and Sir George Lloyd all success amid loud cheers. The Bill wa b 
introduced formally. At this stage the' Indentification of Prisoners 
Bill was passed. The Passports Bill then came up for consideration; 
Mr. Dobbs explaining said the Select Committee had suggested 
three minor amendments and the Bill was passed without disoussion 
The Basel Mission Bill also was passed. Mr. Hailey asked the Council 
to consider the Select Committee’s report on the Indian Coinage 
Bill and said its critics had suggested no alternative and gloomy 
pictures painted by Mr, Tata had not also been realised. The Bill 
was passed without discussion. The Indian Army Act Amend-, 
meat Bill relating • to flogging was passed. Sir William Marris 
asked the Council to pass the Devolution Bill which was accepted 
with the solitary change that the Prisons Act 1894 was omraitted 
from the entries in’ part I and Schedule 1 of the Bill, 

• Sir William. Vincent briefly explained the Select Committee’s 
Eeport on the Corrupt Practices Bill and said discussion would 
take place on amendments. 

. ; The Council then proceeded to consider the amendments. 

Sir D. P. Sarvadhicary moved a change in the preamble to 
confine the Bill to elections to Legislative Councils. Only Mr. 
Murray opposed Sir William Vincent who objected and stood for 
purity of elections. 

The amendment was negatived. Fourteen amendments were 
considered and on the amendment proposed by Mr. Sinha to the 
new Section 171C, electoral rights,. Sir George proposed some alter¬ 
nations which were accepted. A new sub-clause 3 was added to 
the same section relating to the declaration of public policy not 
amounting to interference within the meaning of the section. An 
amendment by Dr. Sarvadhicary to Clause 12 was accepted. 

Mr. Sastri moved the ■ amendment: Polling officer and subor¬ 
dinates should maintain voting secrecy and a violation thereof would 
be punished with three months’ or fine or both and quoted the 
authority from the Ballot Act, and urged that secret vote was 
free vote. • - 

Sir William ■ Vincent. supported and Mr, Banerjee opposed 
Mr. Sastri and said that the amendment would frighten away the 
non-official agency. 

The amendment was accepted and the Bill was passed. 

The afternoon session of the Council was entirely taken up 
with the; discussion of the Imperial Banks Bill, when Mr. Hailey 
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took retrospect" bi the' Bill and emphasised ‘that the Select Com¬ 
mittee’s Report was unanimous. No less than twenty amendments 
mostly of a minor and drafting character were tackled for discussion 
of which fourteen were official and six non-official amendments and 
also a minor amendment’ to Schedule 2, Clause 23. (l) moved by 
Mr. Tata. ' Mr. Nathmal’s amendment for raising the quorum of the 
meeting of the Central- Board from three to four-governors, was 
accepted arid the Bill was passed. ‘ , - 11 

"■' Simla^-September, 9th. 1920. 

The meeting' of September 9th was mainly devoted to the 
Aligarh University Bill. Mr. Shaft asked! the Council to consider 
the Select Committee’s report. Discussion centred on Mr. Jaffers 
motion .that Clause 3 be - renumbered 3 (1) and to the Clause the 
following sub-Clause - be added viz, • “(2) the first Chancellor, pro- 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor appointed under .Clause 3 sub- 
Clause (A) above shall hold office for such period as the Court may 
determine.” Mr. Shaft assured the mover that the Governor-General 
would bear 'his suggestions in mind, but he could not accept the 
motion which was negatived..- Mr, Shaft’s amendment that a four 
years’ time , limit should be imposed for the Continuance of the 
courses of the Allahabad University was adopted. Discussion on 
the rest of the amendments degenerated into a series of explana: 
tions and speeches, the Education Member and Mr. Jaffer with 
Mr. Mahomed Ali participating from time to time. These amend¬ 
ments were all afterwards withdrawn or negatived. A small change 
to Clause 19 was accepted and the bill was then passed. 

Simla—Septembsr 14th. 1920 

- On the memorable meeting of September 14th. a gloomy 
spectacle was presented. The Viceroy had the day before disallowed 
Mr. Sastri’s proposed resolution on the Punjab Massacre of last year, 
aDd as a protest the non-official Indian members withdrew their 
resolutions. The agenda paper showed 27 resolutions to be moved 
by various members. Mr. Chanda’s name stood first on the list with 
by three resolutions, but.as he was ill the President remarked that 
they would not be moved. Mr. Khaparde then rose and said 
he desired to withdraw his resolutions and he was immediately 
followed by Mr. R. Ayyangar, Mr. Jaffer, Mr. Sinka, Mr. Saslri 
and Mr. Sarvadhikari, Even Major Sir Umar Hyat Khan after 
speaking for five minutes on a proposal * that discharged soldiers 
should be given the franchise for ten years irrespective of the 
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revenue and taxes they may be payiDg to Government, suddenly 
withdrew the resolution, He was next followed by Mr. Khaparde 
who also withdrew four resolutions. Only in the interest qf the 
poor pressmen Mr. Khaparde at last rose amidst some ironical 
applause from the official benches to move that a mixed committee 
of officials and non- officials be appointed to investigate the causes of 
the trouble in the Government presses in Simla, Delhi; in Calcutta 
and propose remedial measures, and he put in a fairly strong plea 
on behalf of the strikers. Sir Thomas Hollard on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment rediculed the idea and the motion was defeated. 

Mr. RamaRayaningar moved a resolution that provision be 
made by Government to provide light refreshments for voters 
travelling over five miles to attend polling stations to record their 
votes for the Refomed Legislative Councils. Sir William Marris 
said this question had already been very carefully considered in the 
Advisory Committee and all difficulties had been fully discussed. 
There were serious practical obstacles in the way of accepting the 
proposal for providing some millions of meals and he raised several 
smiles in depicting these difficulties. 

Simla — September, 16th. 1920. 

The last meeting of the Council was held on September 
16th. 1920. By far the most interesting feature of this 
day’s meeting was the questions relating to the recent Punjab 
disturbances and the action taken by Government in punishing 
those who were responsible for excesses and errors at that 
time. These queries were p,ut by Messrs. Shastri, Khaparde and 
Sinha and were replied to by SirWilliam Vincent who placed a long 
stat3ment on the table in which it was stated that Colonel O’ Brien, 
Messrs. Marsden, Jacob, Kicthen, Miles Irving and Bosworth Smith, 
General Campbell, Colonel. Macrae and Captain Doveton had all 
been informed that Government strongly disapproved of their 
actions as injudicious and improper. In the cases of General Benyon, 
Major Carberry and Lieut. Dodltins, the two latter of the Air Force, 
the military authorities held these officers were not blameworthy 
being in position of extreme difficulties. General Dyer had been 
dealt with. Colonel Frank Johnson had been demobilised, and the 
Local Government had been asked if Mr. Panhearow could be 
further punished.. Two of the Amritsar police had been dcgarded 
and another retired. 

Later on replies were elicited from the Home Member that the 
question of amending the Press Act was being considered and that . 
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a communique would shortly issue regarding the High Commissioner 
for India. , • • , - i 

Sir William Vincent further said that ten t’Mea had been, 
renounced in India ; six honours, four medals, 32 jnorary posts, 1 
and 248 stipendiary posts had been given up as m ■ of displeasure 
with Government policy in the Punjab. ; 

Mr. Hailey then next moved the Presidency, anks Act he con¬ 
sidered and passed which was done. ; 

He next proceeded to explain to the Council the circumstances 
under which he proposed to withdraw the hill introduced on 2nd 
September in connection with, income tax property,, and he Baid 
the Chambers of Commerce in India ; supported his action. The 
ordinary rules were suspended and the Bill was passed after Mr. 
Murray (Calcutta) had.acknowledged the Compliment of the Finance 
Department. 1 V. . ’ ' ; . 

' ' ' ' • ’■.*/. : -;j .... ‘ 

The Territorial Force. 

The Commander-in-Chief next dealt with the Beport. of the 
Select Committee on the Bill’ to constitute an Indian Territorial 
Force. He alluded to several of the main amendments and Baid he 
thought the results achieved were very satisfactory. 

Mr. Sastri moved an amendment that the establishment of 
other branches of the Force be made as circumstances permit. Mr. 
Sinha supported the amendment as a modest one and he regretted 
that Indians were not liberally treated by the policy of the military 
authorities. Sir Charles Monro said .that though the amendment 
appeared redundant he was prepared to accept it. He captiously 
ridiculed Mr. Sastri’s ignorance of . military . matters. Mr. Sastri 
sarcastically replied regarding the. Commander-iri-Chief’s spirited 
reply and the motion for the Bill to be passed was piit by the 
Viceroy. Mr. Sastri next expressod his intense satisfaction at the 
passing of this Bill and produced to offer certain criticisms on the 
Bill which he said was by no .means perfect and it was for .our 
successors in the Couucil to see to these matters. He spoke earnest¬ 
ly at the close of the dangers of the non-co-operation movement 
and hoped the youth of the country would quickly drop this idea 
and enter the Territorial Force. . . 

The Bill was passed at 1 o’clock. Sir Charles Monro ■ then 
spoke on the Bill to constitute an Auxiliary Force for service in 
India and said that an enormous amount of trouble had been taken 
in connection with it. Mr. Murray (Calcutta) then moved that the 
period of training be four years instead of six which, was acoepted 
and moved that the Bill be passed. 
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* Mr. Hailey next moved that the Eeport of the Select Com¬ 
mittee to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act be considered and 
said that'the Bill had been well received. The metallio reserves, he 
f tad greatly improved lately and he spoke for some minutes 

on the Bill. ■ 

Mr. Seth Natha Mull warmly complimented Mr. Hailey. 

The Bill was then passed. 

The Cutchi Memon Bill was next considered and passed after 
remarks by Mr.. Jaffer, Mr. Kincaid and Sir Wiiliam Vincent. 

After that the Viceroy rose and addressed the Council, first on 
the services rendered by the departing Commander-in-Chief, Sir C. 
Monro, and secondly on the achievement of the Council in legislative 
work, specially in the passing of the Dacca and Muslim University 
ActB. He could nob however avoid referring to t?he storm of 
protest that was raging in the country in the matter of his 
disallowing Mr. Sastri’s timely and popular resolution on the late 
affairs of Punjab. Said His Excelleney with his characteristic 
bluntness :— • 

“Before I conclude I wish to refer briefly to the fact that I have 
in this session found it necessary to disallow a resolution dealing 
with the question of the Punjab disturbances and I do so with a 
view to remove any misapprehension that may exist as regards the 
motives which prompted me. The resolution itself was a legitimate 
one and when I say that it was Mr. Sastri who wished to move it, 
you will understand that it was prompted by genuine feeling and 
sincerity of purpose. I felt however that if peace and goodwill 
are at any time to be restored to the Punjab, these public discussions 
of the happenings of last year must so far as possible be brought 
to an end. I feel as keenly as any in this Council the need for 
bolding Indian life and honour sacred in times of crisis like that 
of last year and my Government is providing means for ensuring 
that if similar occasion should unfortunately recur, the errors and 
excesses pointed out by the Hunter Commission shall not again 
take place. But we know from unhappy experience that with each 
fresh discussion of these topics the chances of reconciliation arid 
good feeling between the communities become more remote. I felt 
therefore that it was contrary to the public interests that we should 
gratuitously prolong the unhappy dissensions of the past. We have 
had enough of hatred and passion and what we want now is good¬ 
will and peace. 

In closing the sessions, the last one which an unworthy Viceroy 
held only to stain it by still another unworthy act, His Excellency 
said :— 
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“And now it only remains for me to wish the Hon. members 
farewell. It would be unseemly, I presume, for me to wish those 
of you who are about to offer yourselves for election, good luck, 
bpt this at least I may do—express the hope that those services 
which you have rendered so conscientiously this sessions may not 
be lost to the country and that the spirit of co-operation may mark 
all your endeavours. And so the last session of this Council comes 
to an end, only however, to give place to a larger and more 
representative assembly. Institutions under our British tradition 
do not die ; they find a new birth in reincarnation, “The King 
is dead s long live the King.” 



India in the 

Dominions and Abroad 

1920 



Indians in South Africa 

The South African Asiatic Commission of Enquiry. 

The commission of enquiry regarding the grievances of Indians 
in South Africa promised by the authorities by the middle of 1919 
was eventually set up early in 1920 with the Hon. J. H. Lange, 
K.c., Judge, Kimberley, as Chairman and Lieutenant Colonel 
Wylie, K.C., of Durban and Mr. E. Roth, solicitor, of Pretoria as 
members. Sir Benjamin Eobertson, the Chief Comissioner of the 
Central Provinces, was deputed by the Government of India in 
January 1920 to place the India Government’s case before the 
Commission. [For antecedent matters, see the Kegister 1920, 
Part II, pp. 342—52.] 

The Commission began its sittings to take evidence from April 
1320, at Durban. 

On April 30, Mr. H, H, Kemp, Assistant Town Clerk of 
Durban, stated that he was absolutely opposed to Asiatics as traders 
and district settlers in this country, for social and economic reasons 
as also on grounds of colour or race. His only remedy for the thorny 
question was the complete^ repatriation of all Indians, clock, stock 
and barrel with expropriation of their property, subject to reasonable 
compensation. The question in South Africa was a national one. 

Mr. Leon Renaud, advocate, Durban, said that the Indians had 
played a very important part in the making of Natal and Coast sugar 
industry, as well as in the railway development on the coast. The 
Indian had done much in the way of production. 

Colonel Friehd Addison, retired sugar planter, said that the 
Indian was much more reguler and reliable than the native. He had 
never been able to do more than barely pay expenses until he intro¬ 
duced the Indian. It would practically spell ruination for the sugar 
industry if they were to part with the Indians. 

Mr. W. Doull presented a statement on behalf of the Durban 
Committee of the South African National Indian Congress. The 
following proposals were submitted :—(l) Standard wage to all 
labourers, irrespective of race or colour, and subsequent improve¬ 
ment in conditions of life ; (2) Legislation providing for a minimum 
standard of wages to shop assistants and all other ranks of labour 
on an equitable basis. (3) Amendment of the licensing laws on 
the lines of the Transvaal Ordiance, No. 9 of 1912, and providing 

39 
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that licence can be refused only on the specified grounds contained 
in that Ordinance, with the following amendments thereto :— » 

(a) Three convictions within, say, the last two years on any? 
criminal charge other than that of contravening a trading law \ 
or by-law ) (b) that the Words “ in the opinion of the Council ” be 
deleted; find "the reasofi why thfi applicant is hot' deemed desirable 
to be stated by the authority refusing the licence. (4) That there 
be aright id appeal to the Court in ali licensing matters, whether 
the application is for a new licence or for a transfer or removal or 
renewal. (5) That the laws affecting land and licences he made appli¬ 
cable ,to tha whole of Natal, which includes the Northern Districts 
■of Natal and Zululand. 

:The principal evidence given , to the Commission on May 1, 
was that by a deputation of farmers appointed by the Natal 
..Agricultural Union at a Conference held at Pietermaritzburg In 
Aprih The Union represented the general body of Natal farmers. 

,The.deputation presented the following resolution embodying the 
views of the Natal Farmers and unanimously passed. 

; .‘‘This Conference records its considered dpinion that the Asiatic 
problem presents a serious menace to the Union of South Africa 
•and recdmmends that . . ? 

1 («) While recognising that the existing tenure of land by 

•Asiatics should not be interfered with, no. further acquisition of 
land by purchase, lease, of other means, by Asiatics, should be 
allowed. . 

( b ) No new licences shall under Any circumstances be issued to 

Asiatics. ' - * 

(c) No transfer of any existing licences to any Asiatic shall be 
permitted, bub at the expiry of any licence held by an Asiatic by 
death df the holder, reasonable compensation for land and trading 
stocks shall be paid.- 

■ (d) That the Government shall legislate 6n most drastic lines 

against the holding by ahy European or other person of a licence oh 
behalf of any Asiatic. . 

. - (e) At Buck futore date as shall be fixed by legislation, all 

Asiatic licences now held by bonipanies Bhall expire, and Compensa¬ 
tion shall be paid to such holders. 

(/) The urgency of this matter calls lor immediate settlement 
by legislation. 

Golanial-Born Indians. * t 

»* . ■ ' . ‘ 

A deputation of Coloniai-born Indians consisting of Messrs. J. 
M. Francis, A. Christopher, V. S. C. Father, Li Panday and J. 
Hoover presented to the Commission a statement of their viewB, Mr. 
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Christopher acting as the spokesman. The statement emphasised the 
right of the Colonial-horn Indians to live in the country of their 
birth, for which many of them had fought in East Africa and other 
theatres during the Great War. 

On Monday, May 3, Mr. A. J. S. Maritz, Magistrate at Stanger, 
the centre of a large Indian district on the sugar-growing North 
Coast spoke most highly of the Indian. He considered that the 
only solution of the difficulty was to .educate the Indians up to the 
European standard. 

Final Evidence. 

Evidence was then taken by the Commission in the Cape 
Province, Transvaal, and Natal. Although there was no representa¬ 
tive of India on the Commission, Indian interests were very closely 
watched throughout by Sir Benjamin Robertson, K.C.S.J., K.C.M.G., 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Able counsel have 
been employed by the Asiatics in all these Provinces visited by the 
Commission, and their case was ably sustained by both Indian and 
European evidence. Everywhere the Asiatic organisation seemed to 
be very effective, and superior to that of their European opponents. 
The Commission did not sit in the Orange Free 1 State, where Indians 
form but a negligible number, 

Pietermantzburg Sittings. 

T,he Commission sat in the Suprene Court, Pietermaritzburg, the 
Natal Capital, from Tuesday May 4, until the end of the week. 

Lieut.-Col. A. T. G. Wales was the first witness. He said he 
had known the Indian for oyer sixty years. He was brought up among 
them, and had indeed been nursed by them. He thought that the 
present rights of the Indians should be retained, but there should be 
do extension. Indians had been useful agriculturally, industrially, 
and generally. Every inducement should be put in the way of 
Indians desirous of returning to India, but there should be no 
compulsion. 

Major W. Comrie, M. P. C., appeared on behalf of the Richmond 
Agricultural Society. He submitted that the Indian influence in 
Natal was a very dangerous one, and the prospects exceedingly 
serious. He pointed out that Indians were exempt from military 
service, whereas Europeans from 18 to 60 years of age could be 
called out for military service when needed, as had happened in the 
Natal Native Rebellion of 1906. 

Lieut.-Col. Fawcus, also representing theRichmond Agricultural 
Society, stated that he considered it to be a manifest injustice to the 
Native that Indians brought into South Africa should be given 
rights above those of the natives. The Indian had not a good 
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influence on the native in South Africa. Every Indian should be 
encouraged to go out of the country, and those who stayed should 
be placed in locations.. The Asiatic was not a desirable farmer. He 5 
considered segregation to be quite feasible, as there was plenty of 
land. The rate at which Indians were increasing was such as gave 
the Europeans no chance. Indians were increasing at the rate of 56 
per 1,000 per annum ; the natives at the rate of 28 per 1,000 ; and the 
Europeans at the rate of 14. Ho suggested that the Indians be put 
into segregation areas pending their return to India. There was far 
more room for Indians in India than there was in Natal, and he 
suggested that a man be given £100 to return to India and his wife 
£50, He stated that there was a widespread movement in India to 
have Europeans repatriated 1 He did not blame anyone ; but there 
should be a similar movement in South Africa to get the Indian away. 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand would not have Indians. 
Then why should Natali - , • ~ 

Mr. J. Hunt Holley, farmer of Sandyihount, said that be had 
been farming all his life in Natal. The Indian had anything 
bat a good influence, and he would like to see him out of the 
country.-.The Indian store was a centre for immorality: he bad often 
passed Indian stores, and noticed a number of Kafir women round 
about. His own reason satisfied him that there was no reason 
for doubting that immorality did exist in the Indian stores. 

Mr. P. W. Stride, Town Treasurer of the City of Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, presented resolutions of the City Council proposing the 
division of'the City into three racial areas, namely, (1) Europeans 
or Coloured persons (St. Helenas), ( 2 ) Asiatics, ( 3 ) Natives where 
no other persons may acquire, own or occupy land or buildings. 
The Council also submitted that trading should be restricted to 
the areas set apart for the respective races. Mr. Stride stated that 
the Asiatic population of the City had increased from 188*7 by 
360'5 per cent. The European increase for the same period' bad 
bean one-third of that. 

The final municipal resolution submitted by Mr. Stride read :_ 

The existence of Asiatic Btoros and business in Upper Church 
Street, the principal throughfare of the city has been unfavourably 
commented on for the past thirty years. These places are a blot 
on the City, and a perpetual eyesore, and should be eliminated.” 

The Natal Legislation 19C8 

The remainder of the evidence taken by the Commission at 
Pietermaritzburg brought forward little now with the exception of 
the statement put in by Mr. Selke as to the Natal legislation of 1908 
atf?ctin^ Asiatics. 
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i The Natal Parliament passed two Bills in 1908 affecting Asiatic 
traders. Both were passed with a support that bore, witness to the 
fact that Parliament had the electorate fully at its back. One was 
passed unanimously through both . Houses prohibiting the issue of 
new licences to Asiatics after December 1, 1908.. The second Bill 
prohibited the holding of present trading licences after December 31, 
1918, by Asiatics, This was carried through Parliament in both 
Houses, by majorities of two to one. Both Bills were reserved, and 
disallowed by the Crown, owing presumably, to the demurrer of the 
Indian Government. 

Further evidence at Dundee, in northern Natal, was taken, and 
this closed the investigative labours of the Commission, 


The Report of the Commission 

The Government of India received a copy of the interim report, 
dated May 12, 1920, submitted by the Asiatic Enquiry Commission 
to the Governor-General of South Africa. The report is as follows 
During the course of our enquiries, evidence has been laid 
before us which tends to show that there is at present, owing to the 
shortage of rice and other causes, .considerable number of Indians 
who with their families would be prepared to return to India if the 
opportunity were afforded to them. We have also bad evidence 
from an influential Calcutta merchant at present on a visit to the 
Union, who until recently was the Chairman of the Central Employ¬ 
ment aud Labour Board under the Government of India, that at 
the present time, owing to industrial development, the labour supply 
in India is insufficient to meet the demand and that good wages are 
are being paid. • 

The evidence on these points is confirmed by 3ir Benjamin 
Robertson and Mr. G. L. Corbett, the official representatives of the 
Indian Government. We, therefore, strongly recommend to your 
Excellency that prompt steps be taken to provide the necessary 
shipping facilities and to appoint an official well-acquainted with 
Indian minds and methods to act in a sympathetic manner and lay 
before the Indians the advantages of immediately returning to India. 


Militating Circumstances. 

Two main circumstances have hithortc militated against the 
return of Indians, viz., (1) the excessively 1 mg time they are kept 
at the Durban depot awaiting shipment, during which they 8’>end 
their available money in subsistence and are consequently driven 
to re-entering employment to enable them to' prov:de for 1 their 
families and themselves, and (2) the fact that they are not allowed 
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.to take with' them to India theif earnings in the shape of gold and 
their jewellery. ^ 

“We, therefore, recommend that immediate steps be taken 

(a) to appoint an official not connected with the Protector’s 
Department to organise the return of such Indians as are prepared 
to go, 

(b) to provide frequent shipping facilities at short intervals, 

(c) to relax restrictions on the .export of gold in so far as 
necessary in order to allow returning Indians to take .their legitimate 
savings and jewellery with them to India, 

(d) to make provision where necessary fpr enabling Indiant 
and their families to reach their homes after arrival in India. 

“Evidence was. given before the Commission that at a meeting 
held at Durban during March last of Indians -employed by the 
South Africa Railways, 80 per cent, of those present expressed 
their wish to return to .India if assisted thereto. We nonaider that 
if action were taken by the Government in furtherance of this 
desire on the part of their own employees it would become widely 
known amongst the Indians , wishing to return to India and have 
good results. We feel, too, that advantage should he taken of the 
presence of Sir Benjamin Robertson and Mr. Corbett, in whom 
the Indian community have the utmost confidence and whose 
influence is consequently great, to obtain their assistance and advice 
regarding the scheme which we have recommended.” : 

Ministerial Statement 

In-the House of Assembly, Capetown, on Friday, July 9, the 
Asiatic question came under discussion in the Committee of Supply 
on the Interior'Vote on the Estimates. 

Mr. Van Hees (.Christiana) asked for a declaration of Govern- 
• ment policy on the Asiatics question. The .agitation against Asiatics 
was, he said, particularly strong in the Transvaal. Segregation, 
he contended, would not solve the problem. The objection to the 
Asiatic was based en his low standard of living. The European 
, could not compete with the Asiatics, and the latter demoralised his 
neighbours in the Transvaal. It was felt that the only method to 
deal with the Asiatics was repatriation. 

, The Minister of the Interior ’ (Sir Thomas Watt) said he could 
only repeat what had been previously stated when the Government 
was asked what it intended to dp tpwards carrying cut the recom* 
mendaticns cf the Asiatio Commission. That was that the Gcveru- 
ment was encouraging Asiatics to go back to their own country 
(An Hon, Member : minus their gold !) Free passages, proceeded 
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Sir Thomas, were granted to Asiatics willing to leave the Union, 
and the embargo on the export of gold had been raised so as to 
enable them to take with them savings up to £25 each. This 
included the total value of the gold they had, whether in ornaments 
or not; but it did not include small personal adornments. The law 
was the same as that applied to Europeans. He was informed that 
£25 was a fair average of the value of gold Asiatics used to take 
home with them prior to the premium on gold. Of course, if a man 
were caught trying to smuggle gold out of the country, it was seized 
and confiscated. It was not a question of whether the law was a 
moral one or not. There the law was, and, while it remained in 
force, it must be carried out impartially in . the case of Asiatics 
as well as Europeans. 

The Minister, continuing, said that an officer had been appoint* 
ed to supervise the repatriation of Asiatics, and arrangements had 
been made to obviate the necessity of a long stay in the depots at 
Durban which there used to be in the past before a vessel could be 
obtained. Asiatics had become tired of waiting at Durban, and 
had abandoned their plan of leaving the country. The Minister 
assured the House that newcomers were rigidly excluded. The few 
Asiatics now admitted into the Union were either those entitled 
to return, or wives and families of Asiatics already in the Union. 

Eeferring to segregation, the Minister said that the word 
segregation” had not been mentioned, but the whole matter had 
been referred to the Commission and segregation was a question 
the Commission waB bound to consider. It would be quite improper 
for him (the Minister) to say what the Government’s policy was in 
the matter before the Commission had reported. But it was quite 
erroneous to say that the Asiatic population had been increasing 
in the Transvaal. He predicted on the contrary that the Commis¬ 
sion would find that it had decreased. 

“ Finger Prints- 

The Union Minister of the Interior (Sir Thomas Watt) replying 
to an Iudian deputation on the subject of the taking of finger-prints 
of Indians made the following statement :—Government have 
decided that where Indians travel inter-provincially in the Union 
thumb-prints should not be taken in cases in which they are able to 
read and write either of the official languages of the Union and 
their bonafides are otherwise established to the satisfaction of 
immigration officers. 




Early in January 1920 the Rev. C. F. Andrews, who had gone on a 
miM'oa oi enquiry of the Indian grievances in British East Africa, cabled to 
Jl f *“ e fob of the proposed Ordinance menacing the civic rights of 
the Indian settlers in East Africa. The following is the text:— 

Firstly, the bill may be cited as the- removal of undesirables' 
Ordinance 1919. . . 4 

Secondly, any person within the East African Protectorate not 
being a native who from information officially received is deemed by 
the Governor in Council undesirable may be ordered by the Governor 
to remove himself from the Protectorate before the date prescribed 
in such order. ( • , ■ . 

Thirdly any person contravening such order shall be liable on 
couviction ,to a. fine up to Rs. * 1500 or to imprisonment of either 
description .not exceeding six months or both together. Such 
conviction shall not affect the Government’s power to issue further 
order under the preceding section against same person.” 

The Legislative Council .in which this draft ordinance was 
proposed to be passed was to meet in January 19th. This Ordinance 
entirely lacks fjhe safeguards against political misuse. The volume 
of evidence in the Economic Commissions report contains no valid 
substantiation of Indian moral depravity. The proposed Ordinance 
left every Indian at the mercy of the executive subservient to 
interested European agitator against Indians. The unscrupulous 
nature of the agitation is manifest from the. utterly false charges 
flung about the moral depravity against the Indian settlor. The 
Indians claimed the right of priority to the ordinary natural right 
to live ort terms of equality with every other kind of settler in 
East Africa. ' . J 

► . . 1 . . ' • f 

.. .The following Note by Mr. Andrews on the position of Indians in East 
Africa was published about this time in India. 

[(See aho Register 1920, Part II, p. 310.] 

'When I reached Mombasa at the end of November, 1919, a 
copy of the Final Report Part of the Economic Commission of the 
East Africa Protectorate was put into my hands. It was printed 
with the Royal Arms prominently displayed on Its title page and on 
its outside cover. In its opening paragraphs it contained two 

40 
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warrants issued by His Majesty’s Ministers, the Heads of Govern¬ 
ment in March, 1917. . 

On reading through this Keport, I fQund that it had held its 
sessions during a period of twenjty-twp mpnths, and that the evidence 
had been regarded as of such an important nature that it had all! 
been taken on oath. The Chairman of jthe Commission was a , 
leading member of the Executive Government of the; protectorate. 

This East Africa Economic Commission, thus officially appointed 
by His Majesty’s Ministers, was instituted in' direct • relation to the i 
Conferenoe of the Allied Nations at Paris, held during the War. If 
followed throughout the three J majn headings of .that, l^ap ..ppm 
forence, dealing with : ’ " „ 7 >. 

(1) Measures for the War period. '”' i , ; 1 ... 

(2) Transitory measures of reconstruction. ; * 

(3) Permanent measures. '■■■ ■ ■ » "- 

It is under the -third heading ‘pe^^nent measures’ that the 
conclusions of the Commission on the Indian Question are given. 
If one may judge from a; very'careful reading of the whole report, 
not once but many times over, the clear impression is left that these 
conclusions on the Indian Question ' were regarded hy the Commis¬ 
sioners themselves as by far the* most important and convincing part 
of the whole subject. ‘ They are stated at the end of Chapter VII. 
The heading of the chapter is 'General Native Policy’. ' The whole 
problem of the Native Policy of the Protectorate is made to depend 
upon this one final judgment and verdict:—the Exclusion of the 
Indians. 1 • 1 - : ■ 1 • ; ’ ' > ' 1 

* The pages dealing with the Indian Question read as follows :—- 
The Economic Commission’s Report.. 

“We have left to the end what is perhaps the factor which more 
directly than any other affects the welfare of the Natiye, that is, the 
influence of the Asiatic. " •' \ 

“It is hoped that the frank discussion of this subject will not 
cause offence, but it Is one whiph calls for plain speaking. 

“It must be borne in mind that any criticism pf the Indians 
which it may he necessary to make refer specifically to those in this 
Protectorate. These are mostly drawn from the lowest type of, 
artizan coolie and “banya” Or small shop-keeping classes, and include 
few representatives of the more responsible elements pf the popula¬ 
tion of India. ■ • ' ■' • 1 • 

“Further, such criticisms, like most generalisations, are subject 
to exceptions, , There are some Indians jn the country^ who have 
proved themselves reliable members of society, and of whom. we 
should be sorry fcq use disparaging terms, Exceptions, however, have 
little bearing upon the main argument, , • , < 
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Before the advent of thO imperial B, E. A. Company, Indians 
were established on the coast, where they seized the opportunity 
afforded them by the abolition of slavery* to oust by loan and 
foreclosure the ancient Arab trade and civilisation of which Zanzibar 
was the centre. Bub except for occasional incursions by half-caste 
Baluchis* the interior was untouched by Indian influence till British 
control was effected^ > The introduction Of the coolies employed on 
the construction of the Uganda Eailway Was the first connection of 
Indians with the interior.' The employment of Indian labour for 
this- work was due, it' is believed, purely , to considerations of 
convenience, and here it is-instructive to note that not only did the 
capital cost of the -Indian-built Railway work out excessively highi 
more than double the sum for which a reputable 1 firm of British 
contractors had offered to execute the task with African labour, but 
that the working costa per train-mile of the Uganda Railway are 
higher than those of the railways of the South African Union, though 
the percentage of white men? employed on the latter is more thafi 
twenty times as greab.“! 'l l ■ ,... ;>■ • : . > 

'• /•I® may. be permitted to question'whether the authorities of' 
the time realised the immense' Imperial Significance, for good or 
evil, of their' action in' promoting contact between the Natives of 
East Africa and the decadent civilisation of India. The inevitable 
effect of the intervention of an intermediate' race between European 
and African is that that race absorbs most of the occasions of personal 
contact with the African. Hence such intimate influences as the 
African of this country is at present receiving are mainly imported 
to him by the Asiatic, and are predominantly Indian rather than 
British. -. v. 

East Africa is in a somewhat different position from any other 
countries of Africa in respect of this problem. 

The self-governing States of the Union, together with the 
Rhodesias, control Indian immigration, with a view to ultimate 
exclusion. In ■ Natal, Indian labour was at one time introduced, 
but its introduction w s subsequently agreed to have-been a mistake, 
and drastic steps have been taken to limit and localise its effects. 

In the African Protectorates under the Colonial Office, immi¬ 
gration is not prohibited, tvith the result that in East Africa the 
immigrants have not been confined to the trading class, but have 
included coolies, clerks, artizans and mechanics. German East 
Africa was fo>* long protected from this invasion, but latterly, for 
Political reasons, considerable encouragement was given to Indians 
there. 

It is the distinguishing peculiarty of this country that here 
the Indian plays the parts of the clerk, artizan, carpenter, mechanic, 
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etc., [functions, which . the; African is capable with training of perfor¬ 
ming, and does elsewhere perform, .satisfactorily. - The presence 
of the Indians, organised as they are to keep the African out of every 
position which an Indian ,could fill, deprives the African of all incen¬ 
tives to ambition and opportunities of advancement. m • 

“It tnay be admitted that: the Indian has played and still plays 
ausoful part in opening .up trade, stimulating; the wants'of the 
natives and inducing them to part; with their products for, purposes 
of export. For this service he is entitled to credit, but the essen* 
tial point is that the same service might, with due encouragement, 
have been performed by the Native peoples. < ' 

“In every, direction, the sphere of the Indian, ih this country-is 
not complemental but, competitive with those of the European and 
African. Even in the minor spheres-the European* if the Indian 
would submit to the civic, moral and commercial obligations current 
in European Society/ has nothing to fear from Indian competition/ 
the contrary theory, which formerly found in local governing circles, 
having been completely exploded by the history of the past thirteen 
"years. But with the African, the case is different. He is not strong 
enough anywhere to stand against, the competition of the more crafty 
race. So long as that race is organised to keep him in servitude, 
by shouldering him out ; of all the posts , which lie in the path of his 
advancement, he must be content to remain a mere hewer of wood 
and drawer of water. 

There are, therefore, strong economic reasons against the freo 
admission of certain classes of Indians into the country.-: , ; 

There are unfortunately .other reasons of even greater weight 
against all Indian immigration into this, or indeed any part of 
, Africa. - ... . , . 

Physically the Indian is not a wholesome influence because of bis 
incurable repugnance to sanitation and hygiene. In: this respect 
the African is more civilised than the Indian, being naturally cleanly 
in his ways ; but he is prone to follow the example of those around 
him. Plague, though -said to be endemic” iu the country,' has 
certainly been imported, if not originally, then on later occasions, 
from Bombay, and Indian quarters are almost invariably the foci of 
each successive outbreak. The same may be said of all dirt-born 
diseases. The Indian is everywhere the despair of the sanitarian; 
here he is a menace not only to himself, but especially to the; natives 
of the country. , 

“The moral depravity of the Indians is equally damaging to the 
African, who in his natural state is at least innocent of the worst 
vices of the East. The Indian, is the inciter to crime as well as 
vice, since it is the opportunity afforded by the ever ready Indian 
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receiver which makes thieving easy. If the Indians were Elimi¬ 
nated, the number of offences against property, now high, would 
be reduced to manageable proportions, i • •'» •: .■ • 

The Empire is faced with a serious dilemma which cannot be 
evaded. The choice" lies between the vital interest of the African 
and the ambition. of India. The presence of the Indian in this 
country is quite obviously inimical to the moral and physical welfare 
and the economic advancement of the natives. The matter is one 
of the highest Imperial importance; and we regard it as imperative 
that the Empire should definitely decide, and that without delay 
whether the welfare of the . African is to bo subordinated in his own 
country to political considerations and the pretensions of the more 
restless elements of India. 'Upon the . decision as to East Africa, 
the future of the whole continent will largely depend, for if Indians 
are to be allowed to stream in at any one entrance in unlimited 
numbers, it will scarcely be possible to localise them indefinitely in 
any particular territory. ’i . ..•? : 'r •• 

, Our own view' of 1 this question is that there can be no excuse 
for meeting' out to the African- treatment 'to which India herself 
would never submit. * - ' • !! - . ■’ 

On purely economic grounds, we submit that the admission of 
the Indian was a Cardinal error of policy. It involved the economic 
stagnation of’ the African throughout a large tract of Africa, and 
the consequent retardation of progress for the sake of what promised 
to be at best but a temporary convenience. In our, view, the error 
ought gradually, but without unnecessary delay, to be rectified, by 
similar means to those by which the same error is being rectified 
in Natal. 

The Kailway and other Government Depaitments should as 
quickly as possible replace Indian employees by Europeans in 
the higher grades and Africans in the lower. Further, Asiatics 
who are allowed to remain in this country should be obliged to 
conform to the same sanitary standards as Europeans as a condition 
of their residence hero. It will probably be found that this will 
result in a great reduction in their numbers. 

The Imperial principle which is to control the migration within 
the Empire of different peoples has been finally laid down by the 
Imperial Conference in July last in the following terms:— 

It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, 
that each should enjoy complete control over the com¬ 
position of its own population, by means of restriction on 
immigration from any other communities.” 
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“It is therefore essential that a decision of policy in referene 
to East Africa should be come to without further delay and that 
such decision shall be based upon the principle of self-determinatioD,' 
and shall consider only the interests of the indigenous native and 
Arab population and of the race responsible for their control. 

. “It is our; firm conviction that 'the justification-of occupation 
of this country lies in our ability ’ to adapt the native to out own 
civilisation;. < •••• ■- y v;i '' ‘ r ’ 

“If we further complicate this task by continuing to expose 
the African to the antagonistic influence of the Asiatic, as distinct 
from European philosophy, we shall be guilty of a breach of trust,” ' 
A further chapter of 'the > Economic Commission Report, dealing 
with the ‘Political Future of Middle Afrioa’ • was drafted and dis¬ 
cussed ht several meetings, and up to the last session- it had been 
the 1 intention of the Commission to publish it in the main body of 
the Report, as Chapter'XVII. But during. the last Session it was 
decided to omit it from the main Report—possibly because ; it. bad 
the appearance of , going slightly . beyond the • terms, of reference. 
One of the: Commissioners, however,renamed E. Powyss Coob 
Esq., of Molo,—attaching great weight to this- question * as one- 
which (to quote his own words) “towers above all others > and 
castes its shadow across the whole econqmic future,” has himself 
published this chapter in a Note under his own name. He has 
been allowed, by the Chairman and members of the Commission 
to take this 'somewhat unusual course, and the Chapter is thus fully 
quoted, as an Appendix, at the end of the Report itself. It reads, 
as follows;— , ■ , . 

Political Future of Middle Africa. 

“The East Africa Protectorate is an artificially defined terri¬ 
tory without natural frontiers (except on its seaboard). It consti¬ 
tutes one of the group of territories under the British Crown compri¬ 
sing (in addition to British East Africa) Uganda, the conquered 
territory of German East Africa, Kyasaland, and the Rhodesias. 
The territories of this group, which in this chapter will be referred 
to as Middle Africa, are to very large extent homogeneous in cha-* 
racter, forming together one predoroonantly agricultural domain' 
of boundless richness and fertility. Middle Africa, is, in fact, one 
ol the world’s great unopened storehouses. 

“The acquisition of the conquered territory, which formerly 
split Middle Africa into two sections, has now made practicable 
the consolidation of the countries composing into one federated 
Dominion. ! 

“Federation is required as a preliminary to standardising poli- 
. cies on several of the main questions which confront all the terri- 
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Tories of the group. , Hitherto each has gone its own way, with 
■the result that there has been no community of counsel and pur¬ 
pose. East Africa. and Uganda have, in apparently analogous, 
if not indentical, circumstances, arrived at and oarried into execU- 

* tion widely divergent .conclusions on such important questions 
as native tenure of land,' and native policy generally.' Had they 
arrived at identical,, it could only have been by accident. Such a 
state of affairs appears to us indefensible. The wastefulness, and 

• where the interests of, subject races are; obncerped, the harmfulness 

of it hardly call for demonstration*'.; . ■ •. 

The following are among the matters in respect of which fede¬ 
ration would lead to greatly increased efficiency Of. public servioes 
in aU the territories affected . 1 ;, • ■ - [ . 

Defence : finance customs : policing : communications : immi¬ 
gration ;i nativo. policy ; - education t and scientific and industrial 
rosearch. This appears to us so obvious that we refrain from enlarg¬ 
ing on any of these matters except the first two. : . 

“A consolidated Middle Africa would constitute in British hands 
a permanent strategical, barrier to any possible scheme for dominating 
Africa by- means of a Middle Africa scheme of aggression such as 
Germany had iii contemplation;. It would be the bulwark of Africa 
against militarism. Few will be so optimistic as to imagine that no 
such bwlwork/Can be required when the present war is ended : but it 
will not be afforded to the full extent possible by a number of 
detached protectorates. «; •• • 1 ■ 

The strategical advantages attending unification of control and 
administration of the various territories of Middle Africa would be 
of inestimable value in the event of Great Britain again being 
involved in warfare there. The defensive strength’ of such a combi¬ 
nation should be sufficient to render any hostile designs futile. 

The advantages of federation in the sphere of finance would be 
of scarcely less importance. A Dominion approximately equal in 
area to the sister Dominion of South Africa, and certainly not 
.inferior to it in natural resources, would bo able to command support 
for the financing of large scale railway and other projects necessary 
for development, where a number of minor states, incapable of acting 
in concert, would be unable to find accommodation. 

Apart from such material advantages, the union.of the British 
territories of Middle Africa would powerfully promote the spreading 
of the British ideal, which we are convinced is what the best 
interests pf the people of Africa demand. 

"Wfl therefore recommend that the countries specified should 
unite in forming the Dominion of Middle Africa, each however Tetain- 
ln S intact BUch local, autonomy as it now possesses; and that a 
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Governor-General be appointed for the Dominion, who’ should be 
assisted and advised by a Federal Council, consisting of the Lieute-l 
nant-Governors and popular representatives of its component units.’ 
We have assumed the readiness of each of the units to attach them¬ 
selves to this rather than to any contiguous federation^ „ ' •' 

\ : “it will be noted that the conquered territory'known as German 

East Africa is an integral and essential portion of the proposed 
Dominion; The scheme above outlined, therefore, conflicts with the 
scheme recently propounded in the London press for making over 
the conquered territory to India for colonisation. -The latter scheme 
, necessitates driving a wedge between the- northern and southern and 
parts of the Middle Africa Dominion,'; and is therefore strategically 
objectionable in the last degree. If further argument is necessary, 
it may be suggested that on military > and sanitary grounds alike, the 
occupation of any -pairt of Africa by Indians without European 
support and guidance would be a dangerous experiment. 

“Besides, we regard it as highly important that advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity offered to 'reunite and consolidate native 
peoples such as the Cost Arabs and' Swahilis, and the Masni tribe, 
which have hitherto been divided into sections disjoined from each 
other, much to their mutual disadvantage, by ■ purely artificial 
frontiers. ■-.! . : ■■ : ■ r . .. i V •••’ . ■ 

“But we have already stated in Chapter VII what we submit are 
final reasons against the, betrayal to the Asiatic of ar.y section of 
the African peoples the responsibility for whose destinies has fallen 
into Our h&nds.Short ! of the retrocession of the territory in ques¬ 
tion to Germany, we can conceive of no transaction more immoral, 
or more certain ultimately to recoil in ruin upon our own heads,' 
than to buy off Indian discontent at the expense of the native of 
Africa. * Such generosity at the cost of others, and those our own 
dependents, would be neither honourable nor politic. 

“If India requires an outlet, there are vaBt empty spaces in Asia 
a waiting developmen to Which it might now be practicable for her 
to apply her energies without the certainty of such evil results as 
must attend the exploitation of the African by the Asiatic". 

When we come to examine the evidence on which such drastic 
conclusions are based, the result is altogether disappointing. No 
Indian member was invited to sit on the Commission itself, although 
some of the largest business transaction in the country have been 
carried out by Indian merchants, and for a number of years the 
opening up of the trade with the interior was almost entirely- in 
their hands. What is stranger still to notice is the fact, that not a 
single Indian Association appears to have been invited to send its 
representatives to give evidence. I have made enquiries about this, 
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and it appears that, ■ when, such an important Commission was 
appointed* (which would affeot- vitally Indian interests) and the 
request for Indian* representation was 'refused, there was a natural 
disinclination to come forward individually 'to offer evidence. This 
seems to me to have been! quite reasonable and dignified. I cannot 
find any hint whatever that the -Commission itself took any steps to 
femedy or alleviate this intial injustice to the Indian Community. I 
use the word ‘injustice,' here advisedly; for the Supreme Government 
6f the Protectorate hiust have clearly knownr that: the- Indian Ques¬ 
tion would be dealt with in a manner which would affect their whole 
future ; and -to refuse the perfectly reasonable request for representa¬ 
tion, in those circumstances,* appears to me fundamentally*-unjust. 1 
1 The disappointment' Is 'scarcely less when we) 'turn to the 
European Evidence • which was tendered oh oath. The Commission 
itself, in its bwn Report; states that ‘the influence of the Asiatic' 
is perhaps 1 * the' factor which more directly than any other affects 
the welfare of the Native.'' Again it is stated, ‘‘The matter is one 
of high Imperial importance i . . Upon the decision of East Africa 
the future of -the" whole Continent will, largely' depend'. Yet on 
turning to the index on‘ the very large and thick : volume of 
evidence, we'find only nine references to the subject. V 

,, ' (l)‘The first is a reference to sanitation by Mr; H. Ryle Shaw : 

Ih Natal where the Indian population is larger than the European, 
and where , therh' is constant intercourse with India, the Port 
possesses a large quarantine ground for 1 Asiatics.' In this Protec¬ 
torate the necessity for such accommodation is much greater”. 

• (2) The, second "reference is to . Indian labour by the Hon. 
C. w. Hobley:—, • : ; 

“The next point upon which ; I would venture to lay stress 
18 the more intelligent use of the Native/population. I would 
like to abolish the idea that if skilled' work has to he done an 
Asiatic must be engaged. We should* as soon as possible 

commence to train a considerable number of native .youth to do 
the necessary .artisan work. ; The training should be'on English 
lines, not Indian: the pupils. should be taught to work standing 
at a bench, not squatting on thd ground. ■ The Indian system of 
two men to a hand-saw and two men to a plane* should be consis- 
tenty discouraged.; I have" no bias against the skilled Indian 
forman or artisan,‘but it is noticeable that the quality during 
recent years has deteriorated although • the rate t of wages has 

increased . It has also been asserted that the employment. 

of large quantities‘of : Asiatic, labour results in a steady leakage of 
money from this country to India.” - : • ' : ! 

41-2 
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, a (3) The third reference is by the same witness :-^“Jf the Indian 
immigrant were a great introducer of new capital'into this country I 
it would balance the loss (i re. on imports) tp some extent,. „but, * 
as' far as my -information 1 goes, tthig is not the case. " Hardly any : 
land owned by Asiaticsin East. Africa -is being ..actively: developed 
or worked. In j 'Uganda, -1; believe, > there are . few; .tjoffee; planters 
engaged in wholesale-tor i retail trade financed to a great extent 
by the banks.?!, r,- ; r. r ii'-v* - ! t ■ 

4, The uexfc reference is that of .Mr* A K, Constinejir Merchant 
and Motor Car Hirer n .Ujw ii : . *•« ?f ' v »■ : ' 

“The native.:trade is in the hands of the Indians. ‘^Europeans 
would not have little; “durkas” in .the native, villages-like ' the 
Indians.Wherever byado •was large nnoughj the European! 'could 
boat the.Indiaij. Natives imight ,be trained.-to takq;-the .place of 
Indians, but these durkas must deal, with .the Indian . wholesaler ..in 
Mombasa. The Indian 1 wholesaler. t boug)it-- f( from the.. European 
firm on credit ■ $ome of,, the ■ biggest /firms,...in, .this; t countyy iS bra,do 
entirely on credit. ; He thought this was.sound business,”,-* ; u 
5 . .(fi) The,. fifth .reference : is., thab of.!;Mr,-R. \fV ri ^la.yfnir) 
Manager, National Bank of Jndia,Nairobi jry- ; ; ^ ;i - 

“Indian prqfits generally remained - lit (the, country-. Indians 
were mostly working on credit.. .Their profits. ;went in increased 
stock,and purchase-.of land... An, Indian; to 1 start with r eeded 
lit,tie money. . The, big Indian financed the small man;” , r ; 

(9) The next., referenpe is.,that..of ..H,. H.Heatley Esql, 

Farmer, Naudi 7' . ,‘ 

, He was not keen , on natives learning to read 
through perhaps it would 1 be J advantageous ih'some cases... 

He did not favour natives learning English. He ■ thought -that) 
wherever possible; Goan 1 and ^Indian clerical labour, artisans, etc., 
should he replaced by white mob, British taking perfercnce, both 
in Government Offices and Railway.” ... .. 1 ,vH .. ,, ,• . >; 

. : (7) The sevonth • reference is that of Colonel Ww E. Notely, 
■Commissioner of Police?— . : -*V. .,‘ih ; r :i -..... r .. 

“Checksbri Indian .immigration were- stringent. - A-man had 
to prove himself able to earn hi a ownliving,or else give-a bond 
for the cost of his passage. Ai European*' without employment had 
to give deposit of £25 if required by the Immigration'Office ; or■ ^ive 
-a bond.- There was "also power to deport? uhderaiables within 
twelvo months of landing. There was no influx of poor Indians 
going on.' Last year (1917) and the year before i(l916) Indian 
emigration exceeded immigration,” r •- V. -.. i ti ..... . .„ „• 

„ i ^ 8 > Tb6 e ie hth reference is that' of/ E. Battiscomhe Esquire, 
Conservator of Forests :— -. ... .... 


and 


-I 

write, 
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1! “One °{the great difficulties to contend with at present is the 
absence of literate ,mativq .employees; ; the only: medium of communi* 
cation between, the European'and the .raw native is the Asiatic clerk 
or skilled Indian artisan. 7 This class demand; very high wages which 
are in many instances out of, all . proportion to j the. duties demanded 
of them, and ,o| the Glass Qf wovbi they, turned oU-t., Maoy/,pf the more 
respected natives could: be' trained.as Assistant T’oresters^ and .they 
would be, far.more; satisfactory than the,, Asiatic,, both for; acquiring 
an-.intimate-knowledge ,of^vrhat is: goings on .inrsndi around. the, 
forests* for becoming acquainted, with the various species of trees and, 
as‘‘go, between” between the European, and jthe Native.”. j > 
» -.i! (9) The last reference is‘that of the same-witness t—* ‘ •' ' 

"' Of first importance' in*'thd training of the natives id any trade 
or profession is the entire elimination of the Asiatic element . 0 If the 
native is to be taught','the f teaching should be conducted on European 
lines, e.g;-take the case of Carpentry. - If a native* is taught by 'an 
Indian carpenter .-it'is ^highly probable that he will adopt Indian 
methods, never-learn to finish 'Off • any piece '<df work properly and 
moreover never .succeed in • making himself more* useful r - than the 
average Indian.* 1 ' It is the same with other! professions t* the Average' 
Indian artisan 'dn this Country cannot be said ' to excel in his ; arfc 
which- appears to he more a matter of tradition than training : and 
it is unreason able to expect the ‘African' to become more proficient 
than the! i Indian uf ie - ‘merely-has - these’ traditionsinstilled 
into him/’M m-.* ?.*-.•» -v*»*■'!' m*; '■ - . * i •• 


.These, are the only., references to Asiatics, in the whole body of 
evidence, which, have ibqen regarded worthy, of .indexing ; and I 
. We quoted them exletyiO,.,.. The evidence,, such as it is, appears to 
me extraordinarily . little, both in quality and, quantity,, for such 
immense, conclusion, to, te made^to. depend upon it. As it stands, also, 
it by no means ( points in one,'direction only. •, The Manager of the 
National Bank* of India, which is .the oldest established in the 
country, and accepted as the, Government iBank, declares .pointedly 
that Indian, profits, generally remain' in tile country and go to the 
increase of stock and purchase qf land. .The Commissioner of Police 
reports that already checks on Indian immigration are stringent and 
that for, two years past more . Indians have gone out of the country 
than have entered it,. Even'those,, like Mr'., Battiscombe, Conser¬ 
vator of Forests, who ; wish to • replace ihe Indian by the African, 
acknowledge at the same time that the number of Africans, who 
have .had any f trainining of .education, is infinitesimal,., ,. , , 

If the case, against the .Indiana,,were to be decided, on the 
evidence alone, I do not thinlt ithqt any learned Judge on any bench 
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would give a'verdict such aer'the Commissioners, have given.' One 
is driven to the conclusion' that ^ they‘have ■ bade"* up'* their mindsi 
not so much on the evidence set 1 before' them, as in accordance with 
their own* private inclinations/'ll amJ hot-myself Acquainted 1 with 
the‘Workings of such' Commissioners, -and therefore cannot-say' whe¬ 
ther such action is technically 1 inkirder/* To me, aS an amateur on 
the subject, it seems essentially> s, iinfair,d Not‘Only p waS^'b6 ’Indian i 
evidence' taken,' not only 1 * n0 ; Indian representative' 1 allowed Ito'sit 
on' the Commission^*but even When r th& f very ; scaritly ; Europead' evi¬ 
dence was iwavering pand undecided and, 1 in one case at least; contra¬ 
dictory, even then-* the ^Commissioner^ '(-who took* oaths 7 from-: the 
witnesses in a-, judicialt mauUQr‘) i summed >'up .lagainst sthe iIndian 
Community: on/ practically >, every * point/rapd-. cojidemned ithom to 
ultimate exclusion.^ t , :i ; u , r ;r„ t3 ,y\} ■, ] ■< i 


,,, It isicleafj when(comparing actual-,..dates,; that' December 1918, 
and January 1919jiiwere t the. two- 1 -months>{im whicb,:the\' Indian 
Question! reached a very Critical stage ih r East Africaii ■'-The Econo¬ 
mic Commission waskat that vtimC; .bribging afcsr:huinerous sessions 
to an end and jit was alreadynldoking! forward ' to*>'framing i the main 
outline# of 1 its Reporti., The* Armistice* had jiust beexil* concluded 
with the < < Central .Powers, andvithe, greatest eicitementi had. (been 


aroused/in European iinindSju'by *Sii 5 i Theodore* Morrison's;.;ill-advis-' 
ed proposal*, that the-'cOuquerediterritory .of ' German -East -Africa 
shouldc.be made into a ispecial. i!reserv«i,ffor .Indian. fcolonisalionu"I 
was in India at the time that this suggestion was made, and l ean 
bear witness that the .loaders of Indian public opinion, either 
ignored 1 it altogether, - or else discountenanced ity'' Mr: M. K/ Qan- 
dhi, whose judgment oh such a subject Would naturally carrjr the 
greatest ‘weight, both with the Indian' Gdvernment and with the 
Indian people, condemned 1 the proposal from' the 1 , very beginning 
and others more or ; less fell 4nt6 line;' Even in British East Africa, 
I have discovered on inquiry ; that it’wasT only the name ajid repu J 
ta,tioh 1 of Sir Theodore Morrison and his 'personal influence during 
his visit, iwhich induced Indian presidents to take up the 1 'suggestion.' 
How* artificial it all was' .tnay be ,' 1 easily seen by 1 the half-hearted 
way 1 in 'which it was* ultimately . canvassed. \ A deputation, which 
was Sent to India oti 1 this "and ' othey matters, soon 1 found it best 
to drop this question out altogether ; and the. Congress meeting held 
in Nairobi,; in ( November. last, (See' Register 1 1920 ,' p. 820 Part 11.) 
did little mprp 1 than pass*a j ;fdrmal resolution which had no life 
behind it. • *-* ' ‘j 11 ^ 1 ♦ •’ 

European residence in East Africa is se far aloof from' 'things 
Indian/ that it Was impossible' for all that I • have related 4® be 
accurately known. * During tne months that followed the Arm is - 1 
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tide ,-116 w boundaries were being marked out, on the map of the worlP 
every day jwith bewildering: rapidity., lb seemed not impossible, 
in DecemberA.191S, that .the Home Government might decide 
at once* under the sanction : of the great Four at .Versailles;, 
the ; fate -of. the A conquered 'Gorman territory, < without, any 
consultation. . . 

This, among other matters, appears to me to account for the 
very great activity of the 'European Associations' iii British East 
Africa on the Indian Question, so soon after the termination of 
the War. It was a time of intense excitement, a feverish period 
of strain and tension and exhaustion,- the very worst time for 
calm constructive statesmanship. I cannot help reading into the 
Economic Commission Report itself, where it touches the Indian 
Question, the same excited racial feeling. That, at least, is the 
genuine impression left on me as I have studied them, coming fresh 
from the outside. And I would add, quite frankly, that I have felt 
the very atmosphere of this Protectorate, while I have been living 
here, both among Indians and Europeans alike, to be abnormal 
and the outlook on life to be distorted. There was an immediate 
relief, when I passed from East Africa to Uganda. 

I have felt that this lo$g explanation has been necessary before 
quoting the Convention Resolutions because I am coming more and 
more to believe that they do not represent the final opinion of my 
own fellow countrymen, (Englishmen) but rather the inflamed opinion 
of a period of excitement immediately after the War. 

It is important to notice that five of the Economic Commissioners 
took a leading part in the Convention of Associations held at Nairobi 
in January, 1919, about which this chapter is written. They are 
signatories both to the Economic Commission Report on March 21st, 
1919, and also to the Draft Resolutions, circulated on December 
21st, 1918, on behalf of the Convention. Thus they were actively 
participating in two different committees dealing with the Indian 
Question at the same time, the one official in character and the other 
non-official. 

I have made careful enquiries about the Convention of Associa¬ 
tions, as to how far it truly represents the united non-official Euro¬ 
pean opinion, in accordance with its name: “The Whiteman’s 
Parliament the assurance has been given me, that its representa¬ 
tion is very wide indeed. What follows may be taken therefore 
as representing a very high percentage of European opinion in East 
Africa. 

The leading members of the Convention published first of all 
certain draft resolutions, to which I have already referred. These 
draft resolutions appear to have been very fully discussed and can- 
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vassed at the different meetings of : the- numerous European- Associal 
tions during the weeks that followed their circulation 1 . 1 i -Then, at last 
during the January Sessions, of the Convention, 1919 which met at 
Nairobi, the Indian’ question came’first oil the agenda "paper and the 
following: revised resolutions were unanimously ; accepted brid car¬ 
ried:—- r 


(frw t/iese Pfsoiutions^ .See Me</isfer } j(9ZI(?, Pwrt jl ^..\3ojr.8, 




The Guiana Deputation. 

* . •• ■ • • ij .* i % i’M*. ■ ' 

Shortly aftet the receipt of the cable mentioned on page 313, M. Gandhi 
enquired of the Government of India the true position of Indian affairs in 
nast Af/ica, and to this Sir George Barnes, on behalf of Government, replied 
as follows :—m 

i • 21 January 1920. ■ 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, ■ ■ i , 

. I* your letter of the 13th instant. you ask me' to give you some 
information regarding the difficulties which are arising in East 
Africa. The information 1 which we have so far received is far fiom 
complete, but 1 will tell you 1 what we know and what we are doing, 

. 2. In my answer to a question put by Sir Dinshaw Wacha at 
the meeting of the Legislative Council on the 19th September last. 
I told him how the position then stood. You will remember that 
a deputation of Indians from East Africa headed by Mr. Alibhai came 
to Delhi last March. . I was then away on leave, but I understand 
that Sir Thomas Holland, who received the deputation in my absence 
was impressed by the' fairness and moderation with'which they 
stated their grievences. * Their memorial was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State ; with a despatch in which the Government of 
India urged there was no justification in a Crown Colony or 
Protectorate for assigning to British Indiansa status in anyway 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. We 
further urged not only that the more galling disabilities of Indians 
in East Africa should be removed, but also that their claims to a 
share in the Government - of jthe country should be sympathetically 
considered. . • • . 

3. We have now heard from the Secretary of State that he 
has pressed these views on the Colonial office, and that Lord Milner 
on his return from Egypt will discuss the general question of the 
Position of Indians in East Africa with the Governor, Mojor General 
Sir E. Northby, who is nOw in England. 

4. Meanwhile a new situation has arisen from the publication 
of the Report of the East Africa Economic Commission and the 
proposed Ordinance for the removal of undesirables. We havo not 
yet received a copy of the report, and we know no more about the 
proposed Ordinance than what.' has appeared in tho press. On the 
15th inst. I received a visit from the Hon’ble Mr. Phoke, one of the 
Indian Members of the East Africa Legislative Council who is now 
on a visit to this country, and he told me that he had heard 
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nothing about this Ordinance when he left Nairobi on the 17 th 

December 1919. 

5. As Colonel Amery said in. his. reply t6 a question put by 
Mr. Ben net in the House of Commons on the 22nd.December last, the 
Economic Commission’s report must not be regarded as expressing 
the -views of the Government* of East Africa or of the Imperial 
Government.’ 1 The ) proposed Ordinance 5 too, if it has been correctly 
reported, is not ostensibly' directed' against ..Indians ^nd it, is not 
possible to question the right of any Government to remove un¬ 
desirables from the country over which it exercises jurisdiction. At 
the same time, 1 can assure you that the Governments of .India are 
fully alive to the* general .tendency ; of eyents in East? African His 
Excellency the Viceroy has already telegraphed,-to the Secretary of 
State asking for full information.. He has also .urged that the Indian 
case should be fully represented at the, forthcoming,! discussion 
between-Lord Milner and General . Northby in London, and that no 
action,. detrimental to Indian, interests in j East Africa should;be 
taken meanwhile. .. r .4 1 

Yours Sincerely; 

■(Sd,) j G.S.Barnes. 

The Deputation mentioned in this i letter was the British 
Guiana Colonisation Deputation which was received by a Committee 
of the Indian Legislative Council on Eeb 6th 1920. The Deputation 
put forword a scheme of free emigration with slate assistance and 
asked the Govt, of India toi place their British.Guiana Colonisation 
Scheme to a Committee of the Legislative Council of India consisting 
of elected Indian Members. ., v-i 

On February 1 4th 1920, in the Imperial Legislative* Council, Mr. 
S. Ni Banerjea (now- Sir) moved- for a committee to.' receive the 
deputation and examine the proposed scheme of colonization.- r : - 
The Committee thus formed commenced its sitting on Feb. 6th, 
when the Hon. Dr. J. J. Nunan, Attorney-General of British 
Guiana, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, a banister- - and an Indian resident 
of that Colony, were present to lay their scheme for British Guiana 
and give evidence in regard thereto. The Committe consisted of the 
lion. Messrs. Banerjea, Sarma, Chanda, Sinha, Sastri, Crums, Sir 
D. Wacha and. Marjoribanks. Mr. Banerjea was elected president. 
The credentials of the deputees were first examined and then— 

Dr. Nunan, in opening the case, said that he represented the 
agricultural and commercial society of British Gubina.: He -did not 
come here .in his. ofiioial capacity. The Legislative Council of 
British Guiana unanimously accepted his scheme of colonisation 
aud.iu fact the whole Colony had supported it, Mr. Luckhoo was 
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the only Indian representative in the British Guiana Legislative 
Council and was sent to it by 60 Labour votes. > The scheme 
of colonisation which he wished to propose and the deputation 
to put forward, was both authorized by the local Legislature 
and the Executive and supported by public opinion. As regards 
the position of the Indian in the Colony there were 1,800 out 
of a total population of 150,000 Indians who get franchise and 
the rest were represented by an official member.- The reason was 
that Indians never worried themselves about politics and were until 
recently only looking to their economics. Only now were they 
waking up to political privileges of. which they were not cognisant 
before. 

, The status of Indians iu Guiana was the first question enquired 
into and examined by Mr. Baneijee. The deputation said that there 
was absolutely no distinction between one race and another. Indians 
e h)oyed the same civic rights as Portuguese, Chinese, European or 
any other race. They all had that equal status ever since 1838, 
when they began to immigrate into that Colony. Equal status was 
part of the, unwritten law and it had been'maintained ever since, 
there was of course no statutory guarantee now to preserve this 
equality but the Colonial Office would see that in effect Indians had 
the same franchise for elections, to municipalities, Legislative 
Councils, and other public bodies as any other race or people. 
Socially also there was no distinction whatever and Europeans and 
Indians were pulling together. The caste system no doubt prevailed 
but there was great unity between Hindus and Mahomedans. 

In reply to Mr. Crum, Dr. Nunan said that a declaratory act 
could be passed in British Guiana in half an hour guaranteeing equa¬ 
lity of status of Indians, The indenture system had been abolished 
to a great extent and when he started for India there were only 600 
cases of indenture. This number must have diminished by now. 

Mr. Sarma referred to the voting strength of each race inhabi¬ 
ting the Colony and asked if it was true that the European 
Community can never carry anything of a racial character in Council 
except with the assistance of Negroes and Chinese as against 
Indians, and that if an Indian asserts and puts himself forward as 
a voter there is every chance of holding his own. 

Mr. Luckhoo.—That is my view. 

Continuing, witness said that 75 per cent, of cultivated lands 
was owned by Indians and Europeans held only two per cent. This 
cid not include the sugarcane urea, 39,000 acres of which were held 
hy Indians. This fact showed that the non-European population 
“ad as much interest in that sugarcane industry as the European, 
■these 39,000 acres were now being cultivated chiefly by uninden* 
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hired labour. The uniridenbuted Indian kept adarger- area than the 
indentured, even in case' of sugarcane districts. Local syndicates 
and companies did not employ indentured labour,; >Ib was only 
those companies that were registered in England and that had share¬ 
holders in England: that employed -indenture labour in the Colony. 
Factories did not employ indentured labour.: It was sugar planters 
who employed iti':.. V •*'•• • *•'.!' .. > i. - ■. *, i- 

• Mr. Sarma.—How has the, abolition of the indenture system 
affected theaugarplantera? : • J> k-" ' ; ; 

Dr. Nunan.—The whole Colony has 1 felt 'the pinch of the 
abolition of indentured labour but sugar planters' have felt it'most.- " 

Q. What is the capital sunk in sugar factories and plantations! 

Ten million sterling. Of these ten million more than half is 
British-owned and the rest by indigenous people. The State owns 
the land. ‘ ’ - t; "" '' ' ,' - 1 " ’■ - , ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Sarma next ■ asked about the health of the Colony and the 
deputation replied 'that the coast Was perfectly healthy but not for 
manual labour. On the whole it was a healthy Colony and had a 
relaxing climated 'Compulsory education : was in force inland and 
nearly all , boys who would have to go to school under statute were 
at school. : :: " v ' /' ' '• '•■■■" ■' 7 -■ 

Q. You say in your memorandum that the object of Govern¬ 
ment is to make this an Indian Colony. It means that practically the 
whole of Government Will pass to the Indians and that you are 
prepared to face that situation 1 • ' 

Dr. Hunan.—At the same time we look forward to the conti¬ 
nuance of the present friendly relations. 

Mr. Sarma—You don’t expect that there would be any swing¬ 
ing of the pendulum back when once Indians go into power and 
have a working majority.' ; 

Dr.' Nunari.—No, I don’t expect it. We are prepared foi it 
and we don’t see any reason to be afraid of it. 

Asked by Mr. Chanda on the .Indian strength in the public 
services, Mr. Luckhoo said that in the very highest grade there 
were none and frankly told the Committee that at present there was 
none qualified for it but Indians had risen to almost senior positions. 

Replying to Mr. Sinha, Dr. Nunan said that so far there had 
not been an Indian iu the Executive Council. The present Legisla¬ 
ture consisted of 22, of whom fourteen were elected and seven nomi¬ 
nated, besides the Governor: 

Mr. Sinha—Your Legislature does not control the Executive. 

Dr. Nunan—No, but it can hang up the executive, (Laughter). 

Mr. Sinha—I wish we could do it here, (Renewed laughter). 
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Dr, Nunan gave an instance in which the legislature by indirect 
pressure once . enforced their will on the Executive; -/Continuing he 
said that in a case of dispute between the Legislature and Executive 
the matter would go to the Secretary of State who would generally 
favour the view of the Legislature and ask the Executive to follow. 

Q. Do you think that for a long time to come Indians will 
continue to be in a position of a numerically large, but rathor. unin- 
fiuential community ? .. , • • • . •< 

A. It is the most influential community because they are very 
industrious and thrifty. They have not used political power so far 
because they have not bothered about it. * - . • 

Q. Supposing we agree to your scheme would your Government 
accept an arrangement that after a year’s trial or after a reasonable 
time the Government of India’Would send a deputation to investi¬ 
gate the matter and see how the scheme had worked. 

A. 0, yes, and we are also agreeable to the other safeguard, 
that is permanent residence in the colony on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India of person or persons to watch the interests of 
emigrants. 1 -v -• / 

Q- Is it the case that Indians there demand more wages and 
better state of living 1 ' ‘ ; : 

A. That is not so, although 1 know that people will not be 
satisfied with anything. 

Q. There is a suspicion heie in India that Indians who are 
already in colonies are somewhat opposed to your scheme and that you 
are trying to bring an abiding force against them and make their con¬ 
ditions hard. 

A. Indians is British Guiana unanimously supported c resolu¬ 
tion welcoming our scheme of colonization if well organised. I there¬ 
fore deny that there is any ground for apprehension. 

Further asked by Mr. Sastri, Dr. Nunan said if Indians emigra¬ 
ted the younger part of their population would not suffer for want 
>f educational facilities. They were taught in their own vernaculars. 
The caste system was being rigidly kept up and there was no 
mcessity of overstepping it in a precipitate manner. Their proposal 
vas to import families and they did not want to take anybody unless 
hey could provide him with a wife. 
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The following is a summary outline, of the scheme of em gration put 
forward by the British Guiana Deputation. _ . , . .. . , i( > 

Eecenb changes in the Imperial policy as regards preference and 
urgent demand for foodstuffs all over- the world made it incumbent 
upon them to set aside £100,000 to be be offered as an inducement 
to the emigrants. The Colony had arranged for; regular - passenger 
and cargo- line of steamers between-'Indian Ports and the British 
Guiana. For the first three years not >more 1 than 5,000- "adults j a 
year would • he given free passages. On arriving in British 
Guiana, they could, if desirous of; wording land of. their own, obtain 
land, either agrioulural or pastoral,- on easy terms in small or . large 
holdings. If the settlers preferred employment, the Guiana Gov¬ 
ernment guaranteed the local rates-, of pay,- which, for /the piece¬ 
work on sugar estates on a seven hour day,, amounted to - Es. 3 1 for 
males, andi females at light work, about half of that.- iHe would^ 
also he provided with house accommodation. The coast -oft.-.living 
was under 40, per cent of the ordinary-,, and the male, wage-earner 
could have at least a rupee a day. Wages would be controlled by 
the official Arbitration Boards -to i prevent variations unfair to the 
wage-earner. Eeward grants of five acres of the coast or river land, 
specially protected by an embankment from floods,, prepared for 
irrigation, drainage and cultivation, would, be given to. families 
after three years’ agricultural ;work in the Colony. The Indian Gov¬ 
ernment has been asked to appoint its own . official at the - cost of 
the Colony to watch the interests of the settlers. The deputation 
welcomed Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion that, after a certain period, an in¬ 
dependent report shall be the made by popular leader, at the Colony’s 
expense. The deputation also suggested the constitution of. a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of an Indian Government official, a nominee of the 
unofficial section of the, Indian. Legislative Council and Mr., C, F. 
Andrews to report on the working of the scheme, . At the request 
of the Indian Government’s supervising officer, any indiviual or 
family would bo repatriated free of charge at any time, while if 
such a request emanated from an individual or a family, the 
Guianese Government would pay half the estimated cost of the 
reparation at the end of 3 years residence, three fourths of the 
cost at the end of five years, and free of charge at the end of 7 
years. The repatriation would not affect any land or other rights 
fully acquired. Cheap return tickets would be provided to those 
wishing to return on family reasons. This would secure a regular 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. A limited 
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number* of- professional -mon, -such. as doctors', engineers, clerks* 
schoolmasters, etc., would be given passages-either free or at very low 
rates. 'One priest or minister of religion for- each religious group 
would be taken free on each voyage. Guarantees of continuance of 
the existing privileges 'could- he furnished by the Colony and the 
Colonial Office* stating-that their definite policy was 1 the continuance, 
of political and , commercial : equality of all races. If necessary; a 
declaratory^ ordinance could be passed in Guiana, recording the actual 
position but one legislature could not bind another in regard to this 
matter.*- 1 • ; u-. -i: 1 *. *• . * - • . .-•-.•i. % jS’i - * <■•;■■■ ■ : ... 

Before proceeding to examine the scheme, the President; Mr. 
Bannerji, read but the following cablegram received from the Under¬ 
secretary to the Colonial Office to Dr, Nun an : ■ “ Your telegram, 
3rd* January. The ' message from* the Government, dated 28th 
December, states the Indian Government has been notified that the 
existing indentures' of last emigrants will- be cancelled. ” The 
deputation ’• said that they were perfectly certain that there had 
been an-immediate and unconditional cancellation of the indentures 
for the purposei of creating a favourable* atmosphere, and that this 
cancellation was independent of the scheme they were putting for¬ 
ward. i’ »- T • - •• ' ■ ' ' - 

; Dealing with the • scheme,* Mr.- Bannerji* asked: . One of the 
papers commenting on our work makes : the' suggestion : What is 
the guarantee that you ; can give, so that ; the rights and privileges 
that now;exist will not be taken away atisome future time? . ! 

A:—If we ate' false to our work, we can dodge any guarantee. 
An ordinance will be passed declaring that 'all people are equal 
before Idw in the British Guiana, whether they come from outside 
or not. 'I * ■ 3 i . ..■■■• * >-•■■■-1 i .- ■ * * * ' 

Q:—-That is only to a limited extent, beoause another legislature 
might set it aside.' The Colonial Office should give to the Indian 
Government an undertaking that the policy which has been going to 
for years will not be departed from. ;1 ■ '• ; 

A :—That I am prepared to ask the Colonial Office to do. 
i * Q r—Will your legislature make a declaration to that offset. ? ! 

Aij-^Yes. On behalf of our Government I undertake now to get 
a declaration passed immediately. r ' ! i 1 ' ' ■ 

The Committee was also informed that at present the Colony 
was short of medical practitioners, and that if some doctors went 
from this country, they could easily make £1,000 a year, at present 
doctors there make even more money.- Clerks were also required, 
a nd an ordinary clerk in a commercial concern could earn from Rs. 
60 to Rs.- 120 per mensem. There were large irrigation and drain- 
a ge scheme which required engineers, A first class engineer could 
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make £1,000 a year. , There was room also for Indian: Lawyers who 
could earn between three, to five-hundred pounds- annually.- -English 
was the court language and there were,qualified interpreters- in 
Courts. - An unskilled jlabourer got 7 - annas, whereas -'skilled 
labourer gat 8s. 2. Wages had gone up since >1917,‘and the indenture 
ed labourers- had-;,been getting. more -thanil the unindentured ones,) 
The condition of the Indian population hi the. Colony .was. asgood as 
it was in India, and as a'moral safeguard* !the deputation.suggested) 
that oach group; of- emigrants [should bring their priests,. ' Temples 
and mosques could be built for purposes of worship, and the State 
was not going to interfere with their i -religion.’,. r b? «*dr-1 
- , Mr.. Crum asked if at any .time, say, after ilO 'or 15 years a 
deputation that would go’ from India decide that the condition of. 
the emigrants is not satisfactory and that you -have not- kept up to 
your present promise, are*you prepared-to-repatriate- them ? : 

A:—We are prepared to* repatriate, anyipeople,,if that, is, the. 
recommendation from one of the > three ,members., of the. Commission 
such as we; have suggested,in our, - scheme..:-,- In .Guiana* they said, the 
coinage was of English silver and based on English Gold basis., ■ They 
were not affected by the depreciation-in,, English Pound to the, same 
extent as they were in England. There was ample opening for medical- 
men. The deputation was not sure if the ; Indian University medical 
qualification was a bar. ■ If so, .they, .undertook to get it removed.-; ■ 

Mr. Sarma-referred to the decrease of population, bad, water¬ 
logged conditions of Several places^ and ’wanted explanation- for a 
Statement that the health of the Colony, was better than in India. 
i r The deputation replied that, the decrease of population was duC. 
not to death rate which compared favourably -with .other‘Colonies, 
but to the fact that there had been a largo number of emigrations 
from the British Guiana to thp Dutch - Guiana* for higher-Wages-that 
were obtainable in,Surinam and Trinidadand at the, time of the- 
Panama Canal construction. . The- death rpte-,was lower than, what- 
prevailed in India, and there was no cholera* plague or femall-pox as 
here. If thousand families, were, to go now- to the ; British Guiana, 
there was house accommodation ready for them; and they, would not 
take any family if they could not provido, -ready made accommoda¬ 
tion. An average man could earn a doller, that is, just above Rs. 2i, 
The deputation was not in favour of fixing a minimum wage, because 
it was not in, the., interests ■ of. the wage-earners; themselves. iThey 
had only seven hour labour in the, British Guiana. , There was 
nothing like; that in the; world, not even among i the Bolsheviks, 
(laughter.) i ■ | .. .. .. 


i- Mr. Chanda elicited the information, ,tLat an i agricultural- 
laboi\ror had not to work i«? jungles or ,forests, and that the land was 
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already cleared for him to cultivate.. The moment a minimum wage 
was fixed for these in the Colony, the colonisation system was 
doomed.. ■' : 

Mr. Sinha got from the deputies the promise of submitting to¬ 
morrow a written draft of the Declaratory Ordinance regarding the 
establishment of equality;of race in the . Colony, and to Mr. Marjorie 
banks they said the present Asiatic immigration Ordinance would 
be so amended as to include this and other guarantees. 

! ■ Mr. Crum asked : Are you prepared to sign* on behalf of your 
Government, a note of the proceedings, or, at any rate, those points 
in regard to which you are in a position to give guarantee 1 

A:—Yes. Our Government will agree to any other points ivhich 
we might decide. * .... 

On the Committee reassembling on 10th February, Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banorjea, placed a copy of the correspondence which passed 
between Mr. 1 Polak, Honorary’ Secretary, Indian Overseas Associa¬ 
tion, London, and the Secretary of State for Colonies. 

Correspondence Between Mr. Polak and the Colonial Secretary. ‘ 

Mr. Polak,stated that the East Indian Association of George¬ 
town (British Guiana), ,which body the Indian delegates of-the 
Deputation claimed to represent, had expressed strong dissent from 
the objects of the proposed scheme which they characterised as being 
not one for colonisation but for labour. Mr. Polak hoped that 
nothing would be done until the East Indian Association and other 
similar bodies were given full oppotunities of presenting their views 
and until educational and sanitary improvements' that were officially 
regarded as urgently needed in the Colony had been carried out by 
the Colonial administration. 

, It appeared, that the East Indian Association at a meeting 
resolved that the pamphlets issued by the Deputation while in 
England, were unauthorised and misleading, and that their scheme 
was unworkable and detrimental to the incoming caste Indians. 

, The Secretary of State for Colonies, in reply, assured Mr. Polak 
that the interests of all sections of the community would be carefully 
weighed in connection with the scheme. . 

Dr. Nunan explained that Mr. Luckhoo, who was the President 
°f the East Indian Association, has, before, leaving Guiana, addressed 
the Association on the scheme which they unanimously approved. 
A couple of members had a personal feeling and one of them was 
spending time and. energy over this. , * 

Draft of Declarator Ordinance., 

The deputation then presented , the draft of the Declaratory 
Ordinance which they had resolved to see passed in their Legislature 
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establishing and making clear equal rights for all races. .The draft 
inter alia states that: all ordinances purporting to confer .any fran¬ 
chise, vote, appointing or nominating power, or any right • to be 
elected, appointed or nominated to any office or honour or emolu¬ 
ment under. Political Condition -Ordinance, Local Government 
Board : Ordinance, .Education Ordinance or-under any. other Ordi¬ 
nance shall be deemed to apply equally to every British subject of 
every race or orgin ; , and that any . Ordinance purporting : to confer 
upon the British subjects any-, right for. trade, commerce, land-hold¬ 
ing, land transfer,. lease or mortgage of movable tor. immovable pro¬ 
perty or any right of association, -or purporting to regulate the exer¬ 
cise thereof, .shall beseemed to apply to all British subjects resident 
within the Colony. .*• • t: 

' /J Searching Questions by Members. , f- \'~ J * , 

,The members of the Committee subjected the deputation to 
severe cross-examination ^.pn the immediate prospects of those who 
would go to the Colony, especially as regards housing, wages, land 
for cultivation, repatriation, sanitation and education. It was 
assured' that 1 Emigrants would, on ; landing, 4 be given cottage and 
lands'and advance of money for cultivation of the ‘first crop ,or 
until they were well set up. > • > {! - 

Sir Dinshaw, wanted a detailed prospectus ! to he prepared by 
the delputationists showing the necessaries that might be supplied 
to the emigrants. . - 1 

r Dr. Nunan Do you think that a prospectus could be prepared 
with the varying conditions of a, thousand miles of the country. 

Sir Dinshaw :—Then better not invite labourers. ‘ 1 , 

Dr, Nunan.—I shall work .up one. v "* ' ‘ 

Mr. Sarma.-—Do you take any special intorest to protect Indian 
interests! . . . ' . . ; ' - 1 

Dr. Nunan,—We. have got Arbitration Board and there is the 
Protector of Colonies. ’ 1 ' : ‘ '* 

Sir Dinshaw.—-The Protector of Colonies or mere protector pf 
the toloiiy than protector oflndians? - ’ 

, , ? Dr. Nunan.—That has never been ,thc case in the British 
Guiana and that would never ])e, ‘ . ; , 

Sir Dinshaw Have ■ you not got indegenous population, neigh¬ 
bouring population, whom you' could employ for labour 1 Why do 
you come so many miles to India 1 . 

Dr. Nunan :—We have considered all these things. American 
Indians there are who are a timid set and fit only for boat work. 

1 S* r Dinshaw : Possibly' their labour is too dear, and therefore 
you can’t make tnoney. , ■ !■.. , ; ; , , ..... 
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;*'!Dr.’ NunanWe are a wealthy Colony and wo offer the current 
wage there; r We offer the same privileges to the people at home.. 

1 r '$ir Diftshaw M-We will wait and see.i , <♦ ...» u* 

•i* -. -.';i t i• a 'J *i **•> i- • * • * ' * “ . ' , 

^ fvrl | m f '} ir ► . 'Guarantee*, u -l ■' 

Alter i further‘discus^ioh^ .-the following guarantees were pub 
forward and signed by ’Dr.- Nunan, on behalf of the deputation : 
ni ! (a) By a- declaratioh ;by the. Legislative Assembly that the 
present civil statue- involves equality of all British subjects in the 
Colony,'politically .and commercially, and an assurance by the 
Government of the Colony and by the Colonial Office that tho maip- 
fiance of such status is a settled policy. : ‘ , • 

'• • (!') Guarantees' as regards wages, housing, sanitation^ repat' 
riation, inspection’ by Indian Government Officers-and representa¬ 
tives deputed 1 by ! the Indian leaders, repatriation in the event of 
>ny change iii the status, and finally the number of men not to exceed 
the number of women.- • ; J - U 1 V j t V.1 ! 

f il : iiJShj \l. iii -»• f •! ‘ v ■ ■ . 

5 Report of the 

• ; •, • •• • * ’ ’ ■■ 

Guiana & Fizi Colonisation Committee 

This Committee of the Imperial Council (p, 328) was also! 
authorised to meet a similar deputation from Fizi. The Report 
'vhich was shortly after submitted was published for informa* 
tion by the Govt; of India on 7th May 1920. The following 
is the lull text . , , . ' , V' ■ . ' • 

V*,- i_> - *\ • n; .m k: 1 1; ■ ’’ ' :• 1 ‘ • , . f 

We, the Committee appointed with reference to the Resolution 
of the.Legislative Council on the 4th February 1920, • . 

. («). to examine the scheme of colonisation which the deputation 
!, from;.British .Guiana desire to put forward and to report 

f .. , ( . thereon a°d. jnake recommendations to the Government 
i . ’ pf India, ' - J- 

Gy to meet the deputation from Fiji and to examine any propo- 
. . .. sals which they may put forward and to report thereon and 
‘ make recommendations to the Government of India, and ' 
. (c) to examine the Credentials of the deputations, 
have the honour to submit the following report. ’ 

2. The British Guiana deputation consisted of Dr, J. J. .Nunan, 
~;.T* Di, and Mr; Lnckhoa, Barrister-at-Law, The members of the 
Fiji deputation were His Lordship the Bishop of Polynesia and 
Mr. R. S, D. Rankine. 

' We ' find that Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo are accredited to 
the Government of India by the. Secretary of State for India On 

43 ' 
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■ t < ' l ■ l > 

behalf of a representative -deputation from British Guiana headed 
by tbe Governor ‘ of 1 that Colony which deputation was received by 
the 1 Secretary of State for the Colonies and was introduced by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Secretary of State for India. 
The object of the deputation was to represent the needs of the Colony 
both for the maintenance of present industries and for their-extension 
and to show the advantages which this colony affords to immigrants 
from other countries. The scheme of colonisation proposed in 
respect of - Indian, immigrants is contained in Appendix A. to this 
Report/' This paper was banded to the Committee by Dr,. JSunan. 

3. As regards .Fiji,, we. find ; that Mr. Rankine is. an officer 

of the Government of Fiji sent by that Government and that his 
Lordship the Bishop of Polynesia has been selected by .the Govern¬ 
ment'of Fiji, at the requost of the planting community of that 
colony,.’to visit India and ascertain whether a system of immigration 
of Indians into Fiji' cannot he devised that would satisfy both the 
Government and public opinion in India. The,,proposals put for¬ 
ward for Fiji as handed to the Committee are in Appendix B to 
this Report. , - t i-v 

4. Before dealing with the details of these schemes, the Com¬ 

mittee would in the first place, record their opinion,that no scheme 
of immigration of Indians to either 'of these 1 colonies should be 
approved unless it is certain that the position of thq,.immigrants 
in their "new homes will in all respects he equal to that of any other 
class of Iiis Majesty’s subjects resident there, ; Upon this point, 
therefore, 1 the Committee questioned the deputations at some consi¬ 
derable length. * So far as British Guiana is concerned,, the depu¬ 
tation assured the Committee that East Indian immigrants had now 
equal rights with all other classes of British subjects in the colony 
which was under a liberal constitution giving the people large 
powers of self-Gover.nment. s The deputation went further and 
undertook to declare thi8 equality in rights by legislative ordinance 
and to secure its continuance by obtaining an announcement of tbe 
Colonial Office that the maintenance of such .status was a settled 
policy. A draft of the proposed ordinance has been banded to the 
Committee by Dr. Nlrnan and is appended to this Report, Appen¬ 
dix C.,t- ' -I J-. ■ ; - ' / |,r ^ : • ■ * 

5. In the cose of Fiji, tho from of Government appears to be 
less liberal than in Guiana. The guarantees therefore that the 
Fiji Government , can give regarding equality of tbe political rights 
are more limited in scope. The Fiji deputation, however, assured us 

* (1)' that Indians in Fiji are at present entitled to engage in 

professions, and trade and commerce, and to acquireproperty, 
fhe same conditions as other residents, including 

C . r ;i ill •<-, - i > v . v 
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Europeans, and that the Government of,Fiji wiU uudei- 
take that these rights will not be' altered in any way 
to the detriment of Indians, as .compared with other 
residents:— -- , ■, v '■ . 

(2) that the Government of Fiji will further undertake that 
the existing municipal rights enjoyed by Indians .will not 
be altered, except in so far as municipal -rights of other 
residents may be altered in the same direction; and that 
the political rights now being extended to Indians to 
elect two Indian representatives to the Legislative Council 
of Fiji will ( not be withdrawn, ,, . 3 .» * •„ .f yi 
i 6. While welcoming . these assurances, the experience of the 
past in other, polonies compels the Committee to recommend further [ 
investigation, of this .aspect of the matter.. It is possible that while' 1 
political and economic condition render the grant of equal political • 
rights to Indians practicable and; expedient at present, there may be 
(the Committee do not say there are) forces at work calculated to change 
this happy state of things, which forces may not be easily recogni¬ 
zable save by-investigation and. enquiries on the spot in British 
Guiana and Fiji respectively.\ 5 •. 

'"I. - Comjng how to the schemes themselves,, the Committee r 
consider,’ subject to the ’qualification expressed below, that, the i 
teims proposed are in themselves fair and reasonable. The Commit¬ 
tee, 1 however, feels that the effect of the scheme on the Indian 
immigrant will depend more on factors that can onJy. be guaged on 
the spot rather than on written provisions of rules and laws. The 
Committee will endeavour to explain the difficulty it has in the 
matter by examples:—• : ’ 1 “ 1 ~ 

1. The most satisfactory feature of both schemes is the provision 
of land for settlement., But for this part of-scheme to bo 

, , . . real and not illusory, the land proposed to be granted must 
be of such quality and situation that a hew Indian settler 
, would not find beyond his power to cultivate it successfully 
and maintain himself and.family thereon. It ssems to the 
Committee impossible to form an opinion on this part of the 
scheme without local enquiry,, 

2, Wages are said. to be , much above the cost of living but 

as it is not practicable to enforce the payment of wages 
,. irrespective of the works done, the Committee think 
that local enquiries into the tasks expected of a worker, 
the wages paid therefor and the cost of living, by persons 
conversant with the capabilities and needs of Indian 
agriculturists could alone elucidate whether the prospects 
of immigrants are really so good as they appear to be 
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on paper. This appears to the Committee to be more 
'particularly necessary in the case of Fiji. ', - 
.3. Health conditions in both colonies are reported to be good ; 
and the Committee sees no reason to donbt this in the 
case of Fiji. In the case of British Guiana notwith¬ 
standing the favourable (in comparison with India) death- 
rate the Committee understands the East Indian popula¬ 
tion has been practically stationary. It is possible that 
this state of things is due to re-emigration or repatriation 
or is explainable on other grounds than bad death and 
birth rates. But the Committee feel that it would be 
well to have the matter investigated on the spot. ' ' 

8, For the reasons set forth iii the above -paragraphs the 
Committee resolves to submit its conclusions in the form of the two 
following resolutions which have been 1 passed by the members 
unanimously. 1 

Resolutions . 

i V.' : "■ ' * 

“This Committee having heard Dr. Nunan and Mi\ Luckhoo 
is inclined to take a favourable view of the Scheme of Colonisa¬ 
tion presented by them in view of guarantees and safeguards 
which they aro prepared to provide by legislation and otherwise, 
but before recommending definite acceptance of it would advise 
the appointment of a deputation of three competent persons to 
proceed to British Guiana, investigate the conditions on the spot 
and report to the Government of India. 

II 

This Committee recommends :— 

- I. (a) that the Government of Fiji be asked to give guaran¬ 
tees similar to those which the British Guiana deputa¬ 
tion declared that their Government was prepared to 
give : 

(l>) that if the Government of Fiji do give these guarantees 
the Government of India should send a deputation 
similarly constituted to test the scheme generally and 
specially as to the question of the adequacy of wages, and 
II—subject to the above guarantees being given and to a 
satisfactory roport being ma lo by the deputation, this 
Committee would recommend a favourable consideration 
being given to the colonisation scheme by the Government 
of India. 

[(Signed) 

JJeiubtfis uf tli<? C oinmittw’ tree p. 
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. ^ jNote by |l>c Hon. Mr. Chanda ' • vj l 

It* seems to me that the British Guiana deputation was on 
a somewhat better footing than the Fiji one as regards binding 
thpir respective Governments.Political conditions in British Guia¬ 
na are also more .favourable than in .Fiji. j as regards Indians, 
but, ,the climate, 1 of ..British ; Guiana is .not very attractive and the 
wages inFiji are decidedly inadequate as the recent riots indicate. 
Land shceme seems ;to be a^ secondary ^consideration*-iii Fiji at 
any rate-^-real object is to obtain labour immediately, < : 

t , I am not very, anxious to; give much encouragement to any 
emigration on ; a large scale oq other grounds also.• • ' 

However, •. I agree , that definite guarantees being given, matter 
should bo investigated by a deputation which 'iwe recommend 
before any definite recommendation be made.-' 

. , ' . (Sd.) KAMINIK. CHANDA. 

* . i, ,i >. l . ‘ ; ! 1 V* t-> ‘-i ' v 

i s .i- i.- Note by 'lhe Hon. Mr. Sarma 

, -I. ..; T -I* •, . . . • ' !•.”•. • 1 -■>' 1 \ 

1. I. shall add a few; .fines by way of explanation. • The two 
deputations, have the moral support of the Governments concerned 
behind them and the British Guiana < deputation - has a large body 
of colonial opinion in its support); but Ido:not think that either 
of them has any authority to bind its Government. 

, 2 . It was not .clear, to me that. the . wages in British Guiana 
were adequate and at the present, rate of exchange the wages in 
Fiji appears to be inadequate. . The wages promised to be guaran- 
ted were , not very definite! As regards housing, I believe the 
existing arrangements and the arrangements promised meet the 
requirements of those who may engage themselves to work on planta¬ 
tions. Free labourers may be afforded facilities, but it did not seem 
to be clear that any difinite pledges were given.' 

' 3. Guarantees mentioned in the note should be given before 
any deputation is sent. The deputations were anxious about the 
importation of labour to work on plantations and the scheme proper 
appeared to be a matter of • secondary importance at the present 
foment. There seems to be no clearly planned arrangement already 
made for land colonisation. I am not in favour' of encouraging 
emigration unless it be for immediate land colonisation* but the 
possibilities are so great that if the necessary guarantees are given, 
deputations should be sent to investigate the problems on the spot. - 

(Sd.) B. N. SARMA. 



The Deputation to the Viceroy., 

1 ■. md July mo.. ■ . *..>.»■ • 

A deputation of the’Indian resident-3 of British East Africa, 
waited upon the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, along with Sir G. Barnes, 
tlm Commerce Member, Government of India on July 23rd at the 
Viceregal. Lodge; The deputation consisted of the Hon. Mr. Abdul 
Rasul, Mr. Visram, Member, Legislative Council, East Africa, Mr. 
HusainBhoy Abdulabhoy Lalji, merchant and a member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporations Mr. Beharilal Narayana, merchant, 
Zanzibar, Mr. Muhammed Saleh Kasslm, rice merchant, Zanzibar, 
Mr. Karabhai - Teja, rice merchant, Mombassa and Mr. Nanubai, 
Desai, merchant, Kissumu, East Africa. ! '<■■ \ 

The Representations 

The representations made* by the deputation covered the whole 
ground of Indian grievances in British ;East.Africa. The first 
point related to Sir Benjamin Robertson’s visit to Tanganyika 
and British East Africa, and the deputation expressed regret that 
Sir Benjamin would consult only the local administrations ,and 
would leave Indian residents unheard. 

His Excellency explained that the deputation was under a 
misapprehension. It: was ' true' that Sir Benjamin’’ Robertson’s 
visit was ipfomal, but this would not mean that he would not discuss 
the situation with Indians • and take : all possiblo measures to 
appreciate and understand their views. In Order that there might be 
no misunderstanding on ■ the point, the Viceroy undertook to send 
a telegram to Sir Benjamin Robertson in this sense. 1 The deputa¬ 
tion, then, asked whafc action would be taken on Sir Benjamin 
Robertson’s report when received, and His Excellency reminded 
them of his declaration in the Indian Legislative Council on July 
30th last. He had stated that the position of the Government 
of India was and always would be that there was so justification, 
in a Crown Colony or Protectorate, for assigning to British Indians 
a status iu any way inferior to that of any other"'class of His 
Majesty’s subjects. His Excellency stated that be adhered ‘ to 
this declaration and that he would continue to press this view on 
His Majesty !s Government. At the same time he expressed the 
hope that Indians would co-operate with him by putting forward 
their case in a manner which was likely to win general acceptance. 
He pointed out to the deputation that it was a matter oi 
great importance that in presenting their case they should avoid all 
overt statements and exaggeration. He suggested they should con¬ 
centrate on the main issues and should avoid arousing anta- 
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goniam" and resentment by -putting forward 'exaggerated claims. 
The deputation, then referred.' to the present Currency policy in Bri¬ 
tish East Africa and to the harm done to Indian trade with the Colony 
by the present position of exchange. They stated that owing to 
exchange it was difficult Tot Indian' merchants in British East Africa 
to place firm, orders;, with * Indian mills at rupee rates and they also 
referred to the, fact"; that Italian merchants trading-inItalian sphere 
of influence in Abyssinia: had thei benefitiof speeial preference given 
in that territory .to goods made in Italy and :they suggested that it 
would, be beneficial. if Indian ismerchants were: placed in a similar, 
position jin ; British East ; Africa. Mn reply, His Excellency pointed' 
out that currency policy in British : East; Africat was an internal 
matter of great complexity, and. he doubted whether the Government' 
of India would, bo, justified in.' interfering.in a domestic problem of- 
this kind . He emphasised, ?moreover,’ that the policy affected bothp 
Indians and Europeans; and * thafc it dirt not imply any racial discri¬ 
mination.. Similarly -the question iof tariff preference > to Indian 1 
imports into,.British East. Africa raised a very large issue and did \ 
not, specifically., affect the question- which he was thereto discuss,' 
namely that of disabilities of Ipdiabs in' British East Africa. ‘ The 1 
next point raised was in connection with the recent territorial divi- 1 
sion of British East Afrioa into Kenia Colony and Eenia Protectorate/ 
His Excellency; stated that the .Goyernment of India was still with¬ 
out information as to the exact meaning - of this change, but he pro- ’ 
rnised to make enquiries in the matter, vThe deputation then asked 
that an > Indian Trade Commissioner' might be appointed in British 
East (Africa.; His .Excellency assured the deputation that the 
Government .of India had already considered that proposal and were 
in correspondence with the Secretary of State ' on the subject. He 
added that if a Trade Commissioner were appointed it must be 
clearly understood that his duties, .would be purely of a commercial 
nature. The deputation • then referred to the power vested in thef 1 
hand of the. administrator of Tanganyika Territory to deport unde¬ 
sirables, and they suggested that these powers might make it 
possible , for. the ., administrator to .deport Indians without trial. - 
His ; Excellency stated , that ,-the Government of India had no 
copy of the .ordinance referred; to/and ho asked thd deputation 
send a copy to. Sir George Barnes in order that it might 
he examined by the- Government of India. At the same time 
he pointed out that, Tanganyika .Territory was; still an occupied 
enemy country and was-under quasi-military law and he saw bo 
prima facie reason to suppose that, the ordinance should be regarded 
being directed against Indians. - He read out to the deputation a - 

portion of the draft mandate for Tanganyika Territory which, it was 
* 
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proposed, Great Britain should receive from the League of Nations. 
If this mandate were ratified, it would entirely safeguard the rights 
of Indians. : it , 

Municipal Disabilities. 

The disabilities* of Indians in municipal matters were then 
discussed. The deputation- complained that the constitution of 
Nairobi municipal Council had' recently’ been changed. Formerly, 
the municipal Councils contained 5 European elected members, 4 
nominated officials, 2 elected Indian members and one Goanese elected 
member. Thu deputation stated that the number of elected Europe¬ 
ans had now been raised from 5 to 9 and that nominated officials had' 
been eliminated from the Council. ; The deputation objected to this 
change, because formerly they had been able to count on 4 nominated 
officials to safeguard the interests of Indians, They considered it 
unfair that Europeans should have such a disproportionate representa¬ 
tion on the Council in comparison with Indians. The Indians paid 
considerably greater share of the total municipal revenue from taxa¬ 
tion than Europeans, and moreover they outnumbered Europeans 
by 3 to 1. They stated that the new constitution of the Municipal 
Council had aroused great resentment among Indian population in 
Nairobi and that in older to give concrete expression to this resent¬ 
ment Indians had refused either to offer themselves for election to 
the Council or to accept nomination. His Excellency agreed that 
there was great force in what the deputation said on this point, and 
hoped that their grievances in this matter ! would be redressed. 

The deputation also referred to the question of political : franchise, 
and they complained that an ordinance had already been passed in the 
local Legislative Council which did not adequately meet the claims 
of Indian residents in the matter of franchise. His Excellency agreed 
that this matter was vital. It was covered, however, by his declaration 
of January 30th last in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

In conclusion His Excellency reminded the deputation that the 
decision in matters of this kind lay with His Majesty’s Government 
and not with the Government of India. The Government of India 
were in sympathy with many of the demands of Indians resident in 
British East Africa. They had already made representations to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject and they would continue to do 
so. At the same time he repeated his appeal to the deputation that 
Indians should not make the task of the Government of India more 
difficult. He again advised them to concentrate on the main issues, 
to Btate their case with studied moderation and to avoid making 
exaggerated claims and demands which would tend to alienate 
sympathy and weaken what was otherwise a strong case. 



Despatch on Indians in E. Africa 

. .. 21st October 1921, < . f _‘ 

f A mass meeting of East Africa Indians was held at Nairobi 
(British E. Africa) on the. 22nd August to consider the announcement 
of Lord Milner’s decisions. A resolution was passed, protesting against 
assigning an inferior status to the British Indians in the East African 
Territories (a) by not granting them due and;- effective representa¬ 
tion on i the : Legislative : and Municipal Councils, (£»), by insisting: 
upon the application of the principle of segregation of races, and (c), 
by putting restrictions on the ownership of land by them. 

On these issues the Government of India write i , » 

J ’ We are convinced that the only reliable safeguard for Indian 
interests is adequate representation in the Legislative Council. At 
the same time, ■ we desire to reiterate our opinion that there should 
be a common electoral roll and a common franchise on a reasonable 
property basis' plus an educational test, without racial discrimina¬ 
tion, for all British subjects, We believe that this is the true solu¬ 
tion of the East African problem. We fear that separate representa¬ 
tion for different communities will perpetuate and intensify racial 
antagonism, On the other hand, , a common electorate, whereby 
a member of one community, would represent the constituents 
of another community, ■ would tend to moderate and compose 
racial differences. In the other way we believe the diverse races 
m East Africa will become a united people. 'We recognise that 
practical objections will be urged against such a solution. In 
the first place, the Legislative Council Ordinance of 1919 confer¬ 
red adult suffrage ri on the European population, and it may 
he admitted at once that the Indian community is not ripe for adult 
suffrage. Od the other hand, the adoption of a common franchise 
on the. basis' which we have suggested, would mean a narrower 
franchise for the European community than that which they now 
opjoy. It is not within our province to question whether it was 
wise at once to confer adult suffrage on the shifting European 
population of a new country like the Kenya Colony. It is probable, 
at any rate, that the great majority would satisfy the property and 
educational qualifications which we would suggest. We recognise 
that it would not be possible to disfranchise any one who already . 
has the vote, but for the future we would urge that there should 
bo a common qualification for everyone of whatever race who is 
admitted to the electoral roll. The 1 composition rtf the Legislative 
44 
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Council is admittedly experimental, and vre, would submit with 
respect that its revision should not be prejudiced by the Ordinance 
of 1919; which was passed without a'consideration. of our views, 
and, indeed, without our knowledge,'Secondly, it may be objected 
that as the Indians in East Africa are . more numerous than the 
Europeans and are likely to increase more rapidly, a common 
electorate would mean that the Indian members would dominate 
the Legislative Council^ and that this would be incompatible with 
the responsibilities of the British Government for the welfare of 
the colony as a whole and of the native population in particular. 
The objection 1 is admittedly not immediate, for it -is stated 
in paragraph (3) of the Despatch of the 21st May that there is 
only a very small number of the. Indian community who can be 
regarded as qualified to exercise the franchise. Hence if the 
qualification for a common franchise is properly defined* it follows 
that the number of Indian voters will be far less than the number of 
of European ■ voters, In future ,it is the rule that, with better 
educational facilities and increase «b wealth, the Indian voters might 
outnumber the Europeans. But the Indian^ voters would still, it is 
believed, to a large extent, be concentrated in the urban consti¬ 
tuencies. The country ■ districts would continue to 'return European 
members, Finally, it is common cause that the interests of the 
native population require that the official majority should remain. 
The fear of Indian domination is, we submit^, unfounded, In para¬ 
graph (4) of the Despatch of the ,21st May, Lord Milner directs that 
the same arrangements should be made for the elective, representa¬ 
tion of Indians on the Municipal Council, We understand that 
the Nairobi Municipal Council, which is the most impoi tant. in the 
Colony now, consists of one nominated official and twelve elected 
Europeans and that it, is proposed to add three elected Indians. 
We have no exact figures to show the relative positions of the 
different communities, but we are informed that the population 
and the incidence of municipal taxation are roughly as follows: 
Europeans—population, 2,000—municipal taxation Es. 70,000; 
Indians—population, 5,000—municipal taxation Es. 1,20,000; 
Africans—population, 12,000—Es. 10,000 , Government grant-muni¬ 
cipal taxation Es. 50,000. ' Here, again, we would urge most strong¬ 
ly that Indian interests should be adequately represented. :In the 
Municipal Councils there is not even the safeguard of an official 
majority. And it is believed that the insanitary, conditions in 
which Indians are frequently living are due in part at any rate to 
the neglect of the Municipal authorities. Here again we would ptess 
for roll and common franchise. The ward system of election would 
socure adequate representation for each community, and an increase 
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L in the number of official members, which, the interests of the large 
native population would appear to require, would bo a safeguard 
•against the predominance of any single community. 

1 Segregation of Race*. K ‘ '/ ‘ 

In paragraph (7) of the Despatch of the 21st Hay Lord Milner 
hag directed that the principal of race segregation should be adhered 
to in the residential areas of townships and whenever practicable 
in commercial areas also. We noted with satisfaction Lord Milner’s 
t “surance to Lord Islington’s deputation that, in any decision which 
' might come to, he would certainly not be actuated, either by racial 
prejudice, to allow the. consideration of trade jealousy to prevail, 
and we observe that there , is no intention to discriminate against 
Indians or to sacrifice Indian to European interests. . It appears 
from Lord Milner’s speech, in the .House of Lords, on the 14th 
duly, that the policy; of,- race segregation emanates from Professor 
W. J.iSimpson, whose principles are enunciated in paragraph (16) of 
his report on sanitary matters in the East Africa Protectorate, Uganda 
and Zanzibar, - Professor Simpson’s object is sanitary.' Lord Milner 
is also influenced by social reasons. To quote, again, his speech of 
the 14th July i “My own conviction is that, in the interests of social 
Peace,; the residence of different races in different areas, I am speak¬ 
ing now of the populous city areas, is desirsble, and so far from 
stimulating jt is calculating to mitigate hostility and ill-feeling.” 
Nevertheless, : Lord -Milner’s decision is bitterly resented not only 
hy Indians in East Africa, but by educated opinion throughout 
India. The reason.! for this resentment requires careful, considera¬ 
tion. We will first consider segregation : in commercial areas. The 
first objection is that it is irrational. If the . end, in view is to 
prevent intermingling in the same quarters ‘ of town and trade 
centres of races with i different customs and habits, the nationality 
of a business firm would appear to be less important than the 
nationality of its employees and customers. .It seems irrational, 
for instance, that a European, and an Indian firm, which'are alike 
dealing mainly with European customers and are alike employing 
Indian clerks and assistants, should be made to trade in different 
quarters, or again sanitation and social convenience do not appear 
to require that a European firm, with a large native retail trade, 
should carry on its business in the European quarter. The 
distinction would break down altogether in the case of companies. 
Secondly, from the strictly commercial point of view it is inconveni* 
ent that firms, doing the same class of business, should be sepa¬ 
rated hy an artificial barrier. 1 In the Uganda Protectorate, which 
is less affected by racial prejudice, .the recently appointed Develop- 
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rncnt Commission, 1 ’ in paragraph 209 of 1 their repdrt,' stated that 
they would he strongly opposed to any segregation in the business 
areas. And we are informed that the! Uganda Chamber of Commerce 
lias expressed similar views. Again, in Mombasa, the most impor¬ 
tant commercial town in East. Africa, which is free from the racial 
bitterness of the Uplands, we understand that European opinion 
generally favour a. joint business area. Thirdly, it is feared that 
the condition of segregation, which Lord' Milner : postulates, 
•namely, that ' Indians should ‘ be fairly dealt ' with ■ in 
the selection of sites, will not be fulfilled; and ‘it must be 
admitted that the plans ofNarobi, 1 Mombasa ‘and Kisumu 
facing the pages 24,• 45 and *59'‘of Professor 4 Simpson’s 

report, are’ sufficient' cause for ! anxiety. J In Nairobi, Professor 
Simpson proposed that the whole 1 of the present business quarter 
between the Railway Station and'the river should he reserved for 
Europeans. Indians were to be Telegated to the other side of the 
river. In Mombasa, again, the whole of the area adjoining the har¬ 
bour of Kilindini was to'be the European business area. Indians 
were to be kept on the other side of the Island. 1 And in Kisumu, 
where practically the whole of the ‘ trade is in the hands of Indians, 
one short street was allotted for the Indian bazar, while an exten¬ 
sive block was to be laid but as European business quarters. Fourth¬ 
ly, it is objected that segregation in commercial areas is impracticable. 
In Nairobi, a'considerable part of the land, which Professor Simpson 
included in the : European commercial area, is already occupied by 
1 ndians who it is recognised, cannot be expropriated; We are in¬ 
debted to Sir Edward Northey for the plan attached to this 
Despatch showing the lay out which is now proposed. The 
■ comparison- with the map - facing page 24 of Professor Simpson’s 
report will show that his recommendations have been subs¬ 
tantially modified. We gratefully acknowledge the liberal spirit 
in which Sir Edward Northey • has interpreted Lord Milner’s 
orders. At the same time, it is apparent that his proposals, which 
are based on practical considerations, are not consistent with Profes¬ 
sor Simpson’s theories. The European and Asiatic areas are now 
separated only by the width of a street and the Indian bazar, which 
in Professor Simpson’s opinion is the centre of infection, remains 
whore it is running out like promontory into the European area. 
Moreover, a large number of plots in the revised European area, and 
more especially iu the important Government road, are still occupied 
by Iudians, whom it is not intended to disturb. In fact, it would 
appear that commercial segregation in Nairobi is now practically 
narrowed down to the question whether Indians shall be allowed 
to bid for oertaiu unoccupied plots in .the best business streets ih 
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‘which Indians are already established, but which it is now desired 
to reserve for European occupation. If then the object in view 
is sanitation and social convenience, wo submit that the criterion 
should be the class of business and not nationality. We suggest 
that there should be a joint commercial area regulated by strict 
sanitary and building laws, which would ensure that only business 
of good class, whatever may be their nationality, should be establish¬ 
ed in the best streets, and'that the business of the inferior class 
whatever maybe their nationality, should be confined to less 
important streets. Further, it has frequently been’ noticed that 
the practice “ of living in" leads to insanitary habits and over¬ 
crowding, and we would suggest that 1 ’living in” should be 
prohibited, at any rate, in the best streets. In other words, to 
use the phrase, which ,we understand, is current in Nairobi, there 
should be a joint “ lock-up ” 

Residential Areas. 

We have next to consider the question of segregation in resident¬ 
ial areas. It is admitted that the Indians in East Africa naturally 
prefer tti live together in their own quarter, and have no desire 
to live in the European residential area. They have only asked 
that they should be allowed'to acquire suitable^residential sites, 
which hitherto have generally been denied to them. The only 
exceptions are the few Indians who have been brought up to 
live in European style, and it is understood that the Government 
of the Colony would desire to enforce the policy of segregation 
rigidly in such cases. The Indiau objection to residential segrega¬ 
tion is primarily a question of principle. It is felt not only by 
Indians in East Africa, but also throughout India that compulsory 
segregation implies a racial stigma. In theory, it may be that 
there is no question of racial discrimination against Indians. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the policy of segregation, as advocated 
by Europeans in East Africa, is animated by the racial feeling, which 
marred the Economic Commission’s Report. And it is not easy 
for Indians to appreciate that the reasons, for which Lord Milner 
has accepted this policy, are wholly different. Nor is it a matter 
of mere sentiment. They fear that in practice the policy of 
segregation will be administered in a spirit of racialism rather than 
of even-handed justice. In his speech • of the 14th July Lord 
Milner said the condition, on which he was prepared to defend 
segregation, was that there should be fair treatment of both races, 
]n the matter of sites. “ I mean to say,” he added 
‘ that you should not give all the best sites to Europeans and cram 
the Indians into inferior localities. This, however, they consider, 
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is precisely what has happened iri the past, when the principle of 
segregation was not formally recognised. .And they see no reason 
to expect that the formal recognition of the principle will better 
their condition. These fears do not apper to us to be groundless. 
In the projected plans of Nairobi, Mombasa, and Kisumu in Profes¬ 
sor Simpson’s report, the areas demarcated .for European and Asia¬ 
tic residence respectively, apart from any question of convenience 
are wholly disproportionate to the numbers of the two communities. 
And it is- understood that in the case of residential areas, no subs¬ 
tantial modification of Professor. Simpson’s proposals is. intended. It 
seems to us, indeed, almost inevitable that compulsory segregation 
will mean that .the best sites-will be allotted to the race which is 
■politically most powerful. : Further, it can be taken as almost certain 
that the <race which controls the Municipal Council will spend an 
unfair proportion of the revenue of the municipality on its own 
quarter, and will neglect the areas occupied by other races. The 
practical effect of compulsory segregation on the race, which is 
politically weaker, can be seen in the Asiatic ghettos in the Trans¬ 
vaal. We deeply regret that Lord Milner should now have consi¬ 
dered it advisable to adopt the principle of race segregation. It 
seems to us to be a .reversal of the principle, fqr which His Majesty’s 
Government have always contended ! in the parallel case of South 
Africa. : We. may, perhaps, he permitted to quote-the words, in 
which the .late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in his Despatch, dated the 20th 
July,; 1904, rejeoted the proposals , which the Governor of the Trans- 
■val had submitted for the segregation of Indians in, the 1 Transval. 
We believe that sanitation and social convenience Gould be adequate¬ 
ly secured by mutual consent, by the strict enforcement of sanitary 
and building laws and by a just administration of municipal revenues. 
In this way the end, which Lord Milner has in view to promote 
social comfort, a social convenience and social peace, might be attain¬ 
ed. But legislation on racial lines, so far from mitigating, will sti¬ 
mulate hostility and ill-feeling. It will, we fear, gratuitously pro¬ 
voke a consequence in this country and throughout the Empire. 

Restrictions on Ownership of Land ' ' 

We will consider first the restriction on the ownership of land 
in townships. In paragrph (8) of the Despatch of, the 21st May, 
Lord Milner says that it seems necessarily to follow from the adop¬ 
tion, of the principle of race segregation, that as a general rule, 
no transfer of land, either by way of ownership or mortgage bet¬ 
ween Europeans and Asiatics, should be allowed and similarly 
when township plots are put up to auction, Europeans should not 
be allowed to bid for plots in the Asiatic quarter, or Asiatics to 
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bid for plots in the European quarters. It may be added that 
the restriction would close a legitimate field for investment both 
to Indians and to Europeans, and in the case of sales of new plots 
would be likely to prevent, the State also from . obtaining the full 
market price for Crown lands, : It .is understood that Indians 
already own many plots in . the areas now occupied by Europeans 
and vice versa. It would appoar to us to be inequitable to restrict 
the right of transfer of plots already alienated and unnecessary 
to impose any such restriction in the sale of new plots which may 
be alienated hereafter, - Therei remains the restriction on the 
acquisition by > Indians of, agricultural land in the Uplands. It 
is suggested in paragraph (6) of the Despatch of the 21st May 
that this merely reaffirms Lord Elgin’s decision contained in his 
Despatch of the 19th March 1908, that, as a matter of administra¬ 
tive convenience, grants of land in tile Upland area should not 
be made to Indians. We understand, however, that practically 
no land, which is now capable of development, remains to be 
alienated in the Uplands.' .In the course of his address to the 
Convention of Associations at Nairobi on the 9th August last, 
His Excellency the Governor is reported in the East African 
Standard of the; 14th August to have said: "By the time this 
whole settlement scheme (the soldier settlement scheme) had 
been readjusted in the firms which had not turned out to be what 
it was hoped they would be, and were replaced by something 
better, there should not be a, farm left worth having." It would 
thus appear that there is now practically no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision could be applied. It is understood, how 
ever, that the restriction has, now been extended so as to prohibit 
the transfer of land to Indians, We would point out that this 
&oes far beyond Lord Elgin's decision and it is incompatible with 
hts own pronouncement that it is not consonant with the views of his 
Majesty’s Government to impose legal restrictions on any particular 
section of the community in regard to the acquisition of land. Lord 
Milner has justified the exclusion of Indians from the Uplands, on 
the ground that Europeans were by nature physically excluded from 
other areas. Hence, if the limited area, which is suitable for Euro 
Pean settlement were thrown open to the competition of Asiatic 
there would be, taking the Colony as a whole a virtual discrimina 
tion in favour of Asiatic as against European settlement. He can¬ 
not, therefore, regard the Indian claim to be admitted to tbe Up¬ 
lands as just or reasonable. It has been argued with force that there 
are vast areas in the Empire suitable for European settlement, from 
which Indians are excluded, either by law or climatic conditions, 
a «d that it is, therefore, unjust that Indians should be prohibited 
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from acquiring agricultural, land in a colony*, which has been, >to a 
considerable extent, * developed ;by Indian enterprise-' Apart front 
this, t however? it is - not clear' that the admission of Indians to the 
.Uplands would be a virtual- discrimination against Europeans.First, 
it is necessary to determine what exactly is meant by the Uplands. 
This term, is defined Jin .the Despatch of the 17 th July, 1906, in 
which the: Colonial Secretary approved -of the; principle that the 
land outside^ municipal , limits, roughly; lying^between i Kiu and Fort 
Tprnan, ^should be. granted : only to.i European settlers; * It might be 
inferred; from the Despatch' of the 1st may and frond Lord Milner’s 
speech of the 14 th'July that the European’settlers were confined to 
a.comparatively < small area^ while Jndians enjoyed a monopoly else¬ 
where. i .But a reference’ to .the map appended tor this Despatch, for 
which we i are* again t indebted • to Sir ; Edward ■Northey, will show 
that by. far . the larger part of the area coloured red,' which is the 
alienated land or land surveyed for* alienation, lies between Kiu and 
Fort :Ternan. .Further, almost the whole of the alienated land out-’ 
side these limits, that is in the’lowlands, which ex-hypothesi are un¬ 
suitable for; European settlement - has. been alienated to Europeans.* 
The .total area alienated to .European or available for alienation is 
given as 11,859 square miles. The total area held by Indians, we 
are 'informed, is only 32 square miles,, out of which 21 square miles - 
have beens purchased from Europeans, and only 11 square miles have! 
been, obtained ! from the Government. In addition the Indians hold 
a small area of agricultural land in the; coastal belt, but here,' again, 
we understand the Europeans own large plantations. The attitude 
of. the Government, towards, the acquisition by Indians of agricultural 
lands, even in the lowlands, can be judged from the case which has < 
been brought'to our notice. We submit that it is not easy to recon¬ 
cile the land policy of the East African Government with Lord Mil¬ 
ner’s assurance that it has been the avowed principle and is the 
definite intention of the British authorities to mote out even-handed 
justice between the different races inhabiting those territories. In the 
circumstances which we have set forth, . we are unable to agree that 
the Indian claim, to be.allowed to acquire agricultural land anywhere 
in the Colony is neither just nor reasonable, i We do not consider 
that the proposal ip the latter part of paragraph (6) of the Despatch 
of the 21st May is adequate compensation for the exclusion of 
Indians irom the Uplands, .and we hold most strongly, that there is 
no justification for the. extension of Lord Elgin’s, decision so as to 
prohibit the transfer of land, to Indians which,, in-iour .view, is 
incompatible with his own pronouncement. We ,would' add that it 
is the opinion of Sir Benjamin Robertson, that climatic disabilities 
ia the Colony,: as a whole, tend tot operate against the Indian rather 
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ithan against the European settler. The European, who, works on 
the plantation system with native labour, can and does cultivate the 
Lowlands. The European planter is no more excluded by climatic 
consideration from the Lowland than he is excluded- from other 
tropical countries. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the 
Indian farmer would prosper in the cold climate of the Upland; We 
understand that this opinion ia supported by experience in Natal. 
The acquisition of agricultural land by Indians in. Natal is not 
restricted. There are many wealthy Indians, and there are more than 
1,000 Indians of the agricultural class. There is a keen demand for 
land in the coast belt, which has not been satisfied. But very few 
farms have been, acquired by Indians in the Uplands and the evi¬ 
dence before the recent Commission was that where Indians have 
attempted to farm, in the upland, they have generally failed. If, then, 
as Lord Milner suggests, the issue in Kenya Colony is merely a ques¬ 
tion of climate, we would urge that it be left for the climate , to 
decide, The Despatch of the 21st May purports to deal only with the 
various questions affecting the Indian community in British East 
Africa. We are informed, hpwover, by Sir Benjamin Robertson that 
under the order of the Colonial Office, Lord Milner’s decisions w^f.j 
announced simultaneously in Nairobi and Entebble and understood 
t° apply imtatis mutandis to the Uganda Protectorate. We were not 
previously aware that the position of the Indians in Uganda was 
even under the consideration of the Colonial Office, Moreover, from 
the information before us, .it would appear that the East African 
decisions are generally inapplicable to the conditions in Uganda. 
In the first place, we understand that in Uganda there is no 
Legislative Council, nor any elected Municipal * Coudci‘ 1. On the 
contrary, in the important Uganda province, the native Lukike 
already enjoy' a substantial measure of autonomy, and it is 
likely that a similar from of native Government will eventually fee 
established in the other province. Secondly, as has already been 
stated, the Uganda Development .Commission, in Paragraph (209) 
of their report, have rejected, the principle of segregation in business 
area as impracticable. Thirdly, the Development Commission in the 
6ame paragraph ,of< their report, which was signed by two Asiatic 
members, accepted generally the 1 principle .of separate residential 
areas, for. different races, and it would appear ■ that if no order had 
been issued,' this question would have 1 been settled amicably by 
^mutual'consent.* Fourthly, as already stated, the Development 
> Commission, in:, paragraph, 2,12 of their report, have rejected 
restriction on the acquisition? of land in townships as-neither juBfcir 
Sable nor necessary; Finally, there is ! no ' “upland” in Uganda. In 
short, the racial issue would seem to have i been raised, unnecessarily 
45 
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in Uganda.' 'We are informed by Sir Benjamin Robertson that the 
relations of the Indian community in Uganda with the Government 
and with unofficial Europeans have always been cordial, and this is 
’ borne out by the friendly spirit of the report of the Development 
Commission on which all classes were represented. We maybe 
permitted to quote paragraph 3 of their report in contrast to the 
■ racial bitterness whioh animated the report of the East African 
Economic Commission: 

“The country owes much to the Indian trader, and we consider 
1 that a broad policy cf toleration should be adopted towards him. 
",Ho has shown energy and enterprise and has assisted in the opening 
up of the more remote districts. He is also of value as an agricul¬ 
turist, and his activities in this direction might well be encourged.” 

It seems to us regrettable that Uganda should have been drawil 
into the East African controversy. * As things now stand the Indians 
in Uganda fear that disabilities to which they have not hitherto 
been subjected will now be imposed upon' them. It will relieve 
anxiety it they are assured as early as possible that this is not the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government. 

, Conclusion. 

To conclude, we are unable to accept Lord Milner’s decision as 
' a final settlement. It is our duty to impress on you that public 
opinion throughout India regards the case of the Indians in East 
Africa as a test of the position of India in the British Empire. At 
the Imperial Conference of 1918, for the sake of Imperial unity, we 
accepted the reciprocity resolution which practically excludes 
Indians from the Self-Governing Dominions. We cannot agree to 
iniquity of treatment in a Crown Colony, more especially in a 
Colony in which India haB always had a peculiar interest. We have 
shown in this Despatch that whatever may be the intention of Lord 
Milner’s decision, there is, in practice, an unfair discrimination 
against Indians in East Africa. If further proof is needed, we may 
point out to the fact that in Tanganyika territory, where Indians are 
■protected by the Government of the League of Nations, Lord Milner’s 
decisions cannot be applied. It seems to us to be an impossible 
position that British Indians in a British Colony should be subjected 
to disabilities to which' they cannot be subjected in an adjoining 
mandated territory. It has been suggested that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to consider the whole question of the adminis¬ 
tration of the East African Territories, and it appears from his reply 
to Lord Islington’s deputation on the 19th April, that Lord 
Milner himself is not averse to the proposals We would urge the 
appointment of such »> Commission at the conclusion of the Indian 
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question in the terms of reference. In no other way we believe yvlll 
it be possible to assemble the facts on which a just decision can be 
based. We would also urge that the Government of India should 
he represented on the Commission. We cannot admit that we are. 
not directly concerned.- To quote once more Lord Milner’s reply to 
Lord Islington’s Deputation, “we will cease to be an Empire if any 
portion of the Empire is entirely relieved from the responsibility for 
what happens in another.” The Government of India cannot and will 
not disclaim responsibility for the welfare of the Indians who are 
settled in East Africa. 

■ The Sec. of State’s Reply. 

To this the Secretary of State for India replied by cable, dated 
India Office, the 24th December, 1920: 

. East Africa. Your despatch of October 21st.- I need hardly 
say that I am fully alive to the importance of the question, and as 
responsible here for the protection of Indian interests, I have urged 
upon his Majesty’s Government the strength of the case which you 
have so cogently presented. I have not answered your despatch, 
merely because matter is still before His Majesty’s Government, 
and I wish Your Excellency’s Government to be assured that your 
despatch has reinforced the oase which I was already urging. 


: (Note) 

• The Islington deputation of 19th April mentioned above was the 
deputation headed by ‘Lord Islington and comprising Sir J. D. Rees, 
Sir M. Bhownagree, • Sir Krishna Gupta, Messrs Ormsby Gore, 
Bennett, and Col. Wedgwood, together with members of the East 
African Indian Delegation which waited on Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Milner, the Colonial Secretary, and made representations urging 
equality of treatment for Indians in East Africa and the removal of 
existing disabilities and asked for a commission of enquiry. The 
proceedings were, however, private. Mr. Jeevaqji, head of the Indian 
Delegation, afterwards regretted that he consented to the deputation 
being received privately. He said that if- he knew beforehand that 
such would be the case he would have refused to go. Publicity was 
never given to the affairs of East Africa. The result of the deputation 
was that the Colonial Office took the matter coldly and apathetically. 
The following memorandum was then published 



By the Indian Overseas Association 

The following petition submitted to th£ Secretary qf State 
frr India by the Indian Overseas Association and Indian 
Delegates from - and bn behalf bf ; Indians in British East Africa 
covers the whole field of the infamous, wrongs that are, being 
perpetrated there against the Indian settlers...- > . .. i 

. • Introductory. •< • • ■ 

In the year 1920 it might seem a work of supererogation to 
insist upon the fact of the ancient association of India with the 
Eastern Territories of the African Continent. The local administra¬ 
tion of the British East Africa Protectorate abd His Majesty’s 
Government should be fully aware ■ of alt the facts relating to that 
association, but that they are ' in danger of being forgotten is clear 
from Part I of the final Report of the Economic Commission issued 
\ 'l '•‘•ar by the Government of the East Africa Protectorate. (See 
i t. j920.) That Commission was appointed by the Governor of 
th' Protectorate andwas presided over by a high officer of the Admini- 
strai ion. The Report was signed, by ' him in common with the other 
members of the Commission. In Chapter 2 a historical survey of East 
Africa is given. It is incredible that the signatories of this Report 
were ignorent of India’s historic connection with these territories, yet 
the.astonishing fact remains that this chapter contains not a single 
reference to India or her people, and the only conclusion that can 
properly be come toby a perusal of this chapter, together with 
Chapter 7, is that the omission of any such reference was deliberate. 
It will he necessary at a later i stage to revert to the'allegations 
contained in Chapter 7, j » ' ' ! 

Historical. 

Indian trade .connection with 'Zanzibar and the ’East African 
Territories is almost'. pre-hiStorio. It is, at aDy rate# upwards of three 
centuries old and it is notorious that since the middle of last century, 
from the time of Lord Canning,, British Indians and the Government 
of India have taken a very active part in extending British influence 
in East Africa. It was admitted before the Sanderson Committee 
iu 1910 : hv Sir John Kirk, with probably an unequalled knowledge 
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bf the protectorate, that “but for the Indians we (the British) should 
hot he there now. It was -entirely through being in possession of 
the influence of these Indian merchants that we were enabled to 
build up the influence that eventually resulted in our position.” 
One of the main grounds stated for granting 'the Royal Charter to 
the Imperial British East Africa Company in 1888 by Queen Victoria 
was that it was calculated to be advantageous to the “commercial and 
other* interests" of the British Indians, and that “the possession by 
a British Company of the East Coast line" would protect British 
Indian subjeots from being compelled to reside and trade under the 
Government and protection of Alien Powers". In the- early days of 
the conquest and pacification of the Protectorate, Indian soldiers 
bore a very honourable part, and the history of events in Natal at 
the outbreak of the Boer War was repeated when, in the beginning of 
the late World War, the timely help given by India in men, money, 
and material to East Africa saved the country from complete destruc¬ 
tion arid its occupation by the German foroes. The earliest® transport 
facilities in the • protectorate were provided by Indian contractors 
and labour. The main factor in opening up the interior of 
the country was the construction of the Uganda railway, en¬ 
tirely by Indian labour and subordinate staff, under the most 
trying conditions and with considerable loss of life. Since then 
very large numbers of Indian traders, merchants, agriculturists, 
artisans and labourers have migrated to the country at the express 
invitation of the local Government, and relyiDg on justice and equal 
treatment under British rule. This enterprising, loyal, simple- 
- living, and law abiding Indian population has rendered invaluable 
service to the country in its industrial and commercial development, 
and has introduced into and invested in it very large sums of money 
m the erection of large numbers of substantial and permanent build- 
irigs, comprising several streets and Bazaars entirely owned by 
Indians, in the chief towns of the Protectorate and also in Uganda, 
In his book “My African Journey” (a journey undertaken by him as 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, at present the Secretary of State for War, wrote : “It is 
the Indian trader, who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all 
sorts of places to which no white man could go, or in which no white 
man could earn a living, has, more than anyone else, developed the 
early beginnings of trade, and opened up the first slender means of 
communication," ..... 

' - • 

The Present Position * , . 

By far the greater proportion of the clerical and mechanical 
staff on the U garni a railway and its workshops consist® of Indians, 
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and large numbers of Indian clerks ara employed in the Government 
offices and commercial houses. The erection of buildings throughout 
the country is carried on by Indian contractors and artisans, and 
about 80 per cent, of the trade and commerce of the Protectorate 
is carried on by Indians. The present European population of the 
Protectorate is said to be appoximately six thousand, and includes 
a considerable proportion of officials, military, and missionaries. In 
1911 slightly more than one-half of the European population was 
actually engaged in the development of the country. The proportion 
to-day so engaged is believed to be not very much greater. The 
present Indian population of the Protectorate is certainly not less 
than 25 thousand, and it is estimated that it is between 30 and 
35 thousand. 

It is thus clear that, apart from the pioneer character of Indian 
enterprise in East Africa, the Indian population of the Protectorate 
is considerably greater than the European. Its invested capital 
is far greater, its hold upon the trade and commerce of the Protect 
torate is four-fifths of the whole, and it pays a very much larger 
proportion of the taxation of the country than does the European 
population. No impartial observer could fail to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that in all essentials, including those of climate, the Protectorate 
is, in fact, apart from the native population, an Indian and not a 
European colony. Indeed, Indian law is, and was, as a matter of 
course, administered in East Africa. So distinguished and disinter- 
. ested a traveller aB Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, in a dispatch appear¬ 
ing in the Times of 16th March, 1920, says: "The retail trade is 
almost wholly in the hands of the Greeks as far as the Sudan, and to 
the South, of the Indians. Indian and Japanese products are ousting 
British. . . The goods are adapted for local European and native 
requirements. . . , Indians are rapidly gaining control of the 

ivory, hides, and other markets. There are branches of Indian 
banks in every centre." Dr. Mitchell, being a stranger, could' not 
have known that Indian trade existed in the protectorate generations 
before any British goods were introduced. . . ^ 

. European and Indian Relations 

Inspite, however, of their prior claims to consideration at the 
hands of the authorities, due to their pioneer .work in the carrying 
of the products of modern civilisation to the barbarous and semi- 
barbarous people of the country, and the vital and trading risks 
incidental thereto, and notwithstanding their numerical preponder¬ 
ance and the immensely superior proportion of the private Indian 
capital invested In the country, the Indian settlors did not adopt a 
dog-in-the-manger policy. They did not demand preferential treat- 
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ment. They did not demand European exclusion, nor did they 
agitate for the. imposition of disabilities upon such Europeans as 
were already settled or might be allowed to settle in the Protectorate, 
On the contrary, they were not afraid of competition, and welcomed 
and were willing to co-operate on a basis of equality with all new 
comers whether Indian or European. Some prominent members 
of the Indian Community even went out of their ways to recommend 
the country for European settlement as well as Indian. In the 
early days of the British administration of the Protectorate, the 
relations between the Indian community and the Administration 
were of a very friendly character. The Foreign Office, which 
at that time controlled the Administration, fully recognised 
the invaluable and indispensable services rendered by India 
and the Indian settlers. Shortly after the Boer War, a number 
of malcontent Dutch settlers from South Africa, dissatisfied with 
the conditions in the neighbouring German Territory, migrated 
to the Protectorate, and eventually settled in the area known as 
the Highlands’. • These settlers brought with them the bitter 
South African racial prejudice directed against coloured people, and 
togther with other white settlers, with experience of conditions in 
South Africa and other self-governing portions of His Majesty’s 
Dominions, but entirely ignorant of Indian traditions and customs 
and of the earlier history of the Protectorate, commenced an agation 
against the Indian settlers with the object eventually of reducing 
them to the same position of inferiority as has been the unhappy 
fate of their countrymen in South Africa. At first these efforts 
root with no success, to the great chagrin of the white settlers 
who pressed for the transfer and the control of the Administration 
from the Foreign Office to tha Colonial Office. His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in East Africa date their principal troubles from 
the beginning of Colonial Office administration in East Africa. 
Without endeavouring to determine how far the Colonial Office 
was responsible for the change, they nevertheless believe that a 
deliberate attempt was made at that time to alter the whole character 
of the administration—which before them had been equitiable 
and even-handed to all sections of the community but which 
thereafter under the growing influence of the South Africa immi* 
grants or other settlers having similar experience in European 
controlled British Colonies, so as to give advantages and perferential 
treatment, to the white settlers under the pretext that the Protector¬ 
ate should come more and more under European influences in the 
.intersts of the native population. In Agust.1907, the Land Board' 
of the Protectorate recommended that Government land in certain 
Specified areas should not. be allotted to Indians, but should be- 
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reserved for European settlement* In transmitting the resolution 
to the then• Secretary of State, Lord Egin, the commissoneu of Lands 
reminded him 'that but for India the railway would never bate been 
constructed, that most of the trading wealth of the . country was in 
the hands of-, the Indians, were -British, finally,; that Indiana; were 
British subjects. Unfortunately, as had) happened some months 
earlier in‘the case of'Indians in South Africa, His Lordship did not 
give to these powerful, considerations .the importance that they 
merited,, In a dispatch to the’Governor* dated 18th March 1908, 
Lord Elgin said “With regard, to the granting of land td Indians, 
it is not. consonant with ;.the views of, His-,Majesty’s Government to 
impose legal restrictions on any section of the Indian community, but, 
as a matter of' administrative - convenience grants should not be 
made to Indians in the upland areas.” It is submitted in the first 
place, that, the, rights, and. the well being of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects ought never, in a territory such: as British East Africa, to 
have beep subordinated .to mere “administrative convenience”, but, 
that, it is .common knowledge that no question of “administrative 
convenience” was at issue at that time. The European settlers 
wish to reserve the whole of the uplands area, as one of the healthiest 
and best parts of the Protectorate for themselves. Not that they 
wished themselves to develop, the country. They relied and still 
rely entirely upon native labour for the purpose; but they wished 
to live a life apart from and out of contaot with the Indian ; commu* 
nity, and to reserve for themselves the most favourably situated areas, 
access to which has been,made possible ■ only by Indian enterprise 
and labour. The departure from principle on the flimsy grounds 
advanced by His Majesty’s Government was disastrous, and from that 
time the Indian position, has, gradually: gone from bad to worse* 
And whereas, in contrast -with the reservation of the .upland area for 
exclusive White settlement, .it was generally understood that the 
lowlands were >to he- reserved for Indian settlement, it is significant 
and characteristic of the unfairness of the White settlers that they 
are to-day: engaged in an endeavour to secure the, assent of the 
Colonial Office to an encroachment upon the Lowland areas* <! 

, When the War broke out, the Indian Community * was specially 
requested and*, loyally '■ consented « to. abstain from, controversial 
agitation. Their consent was obtained on - the understanding that 
> such abstention was to be reciprocal’, Unfortunately, neither the 
Government nor the -European * settlers abided by the agreement* 
Racial differentiations of an administrative 'and 1 of a ‘legislative 
character have followed fast, until to-day the situation is such as 
to agitate, the !people of India, -who are asking with the utmost 
anxiety .whether the tragic history of the Indian population of South 
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Africa, for which, to a. very large extent/ they hold his Majesty’s 
Government responsible, is to be repeated in East Africa, with far 
less possibility of justification,-and where the Administration is not, 
as in South Africa,, that of a self-governing Dominion -enjoying 
Responsible Government, .but of a Protectorate directly- controlled 
by His Majesty’s Government, who must bear the full responsibility 
for all the consequences of the adoption and continuance of the pre- 
sent racial policy which they have initiated or permitted. < 

' • The Economic Commission 

A reference was made above to Chapter 7 of the Report of the 
Economic Commission. The. Commission appointed by; the local 
Government did not include a single Indian representative, and. by 
way of protest no Indian evidence was -tendered-, and practically no 
evidence bearing upon the Indian situation was' produced before the 
Commission, i Yet in that Chapter the Commission, without support¬ 
ing testimony of any kind, delivered an attack upon the commercial 
methods and the private morality of hhe Indian" Community, of such 
a character as it it is impossible for any. self-respecting . and high 
spirited people for one moment to tolerate. These allegations, of a 
most offensive type have been made with the very clear object of 
creating an atmosphere of prejudice against the Indian section of tho 
population. European and Christian civilisation has been deliber¬ 
ately invoked and contrasted with Eastern and non-Christian civili¬ 
sation to the detrement of the latter and in the alleged interests of 
the native population, and recommendations have been made that 
the Protectorate should be treated, together with adjacent territo¬ 
ries, as a quasi Dominion, and that power should be handed over 
to the small oligarchy of white settlers, whose views need no elucida¬ 
tion in the light of the declaration on the Indian question of the. 
Convention of Associations of East Africa (the most important non- 
official body of European in the country, which is often known as 
The White Man’s Parliament”) that their aim was to change the 
whole character of the country and its population by the stoppage . 
of Indian immigration and the gradual elimination of the Indian 
Population. 1 The Indian Community has felt that such a campaign, 
undertaken ostensibly oil behalf of the native population by the 
white settlers, is' hypocritical in the extreme. Those who are best 
acquainted with .local conditions' and who can read between the 
lines of the proceedings of the Convention of Associations and the 
Roport of the Economic Commissiojl, iare under no illusion as to tho' 
altruism of the motives' of the European settlers. ' o 

The present agitation is reminiscent of similar, campaigns 
conducted at various times in different parts "of South. Africa proJ> 

46 
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minary to the introduction of anti-Asiatic legislation imposing further 
disabilities upon the resident Indian population. The Indian 
community in East Africa has bitterly resented the imputations that 
have boon made against it, and it challenges' impartial investigation. 
It desires at this stage to make no counter charges, but it is content 
to quote the opinion of the authorised representatives of the Native 
people themselves. Mr. C, F. Andrews, who was specially deputed 
by t he Imperial‘Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay to investi¬ 
gate the situation in East Africa recently, made a special point of 
meeting the Prime Minister and the Chief Justice of Uganda, two 
Ministers of the Native Parliament. This is what Sir Apollo Kagwa, 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Staisles Enganya, the Chief Justice, say in 
a letter to Mr. Andrews: 

“With reference to our meeting with you in our Native 
Parliament this morning, we beg to confirm in writing our opinion 
wo expressed on the following two points which came out— 
nnmoly : (a) We do want the Indians to remain in our country, as we 
consider that their being here would improve our country, and would 
do no harm to the country. Besides, we find them a moral people. 
We would, of course, like better Indians, (i) We do , not want our 
country to be united to any other Protectorate, for we consider that 
if this was done it would greatly interfere with our Uganda Treaty, 
1900, and our customs.' We have other reasons besides. Therefore, 
we would very much like this Protectorate to remain as it is.” 

Dr. Cock, the wellknown East African medical expert, has 
publicly corroborated the evidence of the Native leaders regarding 
Indian morality. In the light of this disinterested testimony, it is 
clear that the sole motive for the hostile activities of the European 
colonists lies in colour and race prejudice and trade jealousy. It is 
significant, too, that the Convention of Associations has deliberately 
sought to raise the question of religious privilege and to destroy the 
religious neutrality for which the British administration is supposed 
to stand, as the word “christian” does not appear in the original draft 
of the declaration that the Convention circulated to its members. It 
is, howover, ho function of His Majesty’s Administration in East 
Africa to promote specially any form of religious belief or civilisation. 
The threatening attitude of European settlers towards the Indian 
colonists and sympathetic officials alike has. filled Indians with alarm 
lest Ilia Majesty’s Government should mistake a clamorous and 
spurious agitation, based upon crude self-interest, for a reasoned 
demand for ohanges in the Administration that will, if given effect 
to, completely alter its character, with calamitous consequenoes for 
the old-established Indian population* Indians recognise fully the 
fact that there are a number of officials of »H ranks in the country 
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who are anxious to administer it sympathetically aud impartially. 
But they are not blind to the hostile activities of the bulk of 
the European population, which includes a most violent element, and 
which threatens them whenever they show a disposition to fair- 
minded and just administration. Recent episodes of this character 
are well-known, and it is strongly felt that His Majesty’s Government 
ought to discourage severely the anti-Indian tendencies that are 
locally prevalent, and which are fraught with untold mischief 
to the Empire. _ 

Having thus reduced to its true meaning and proportion 
the European opposition, the Indian Community desires to place 
the following views on record, in the knowledge that they have 
the support of the Indian people and the sympathy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. ‘ 

What Indians Want. 

It is no longer possible for the people of India and the Indian 
settlers in British East Africa to tolerate or recognise anything 
in the nature of racial differentiation, whether as a matter of 
administrative convenience " or by statutory enactment. If the 
European settlers' could not content themselves with equality 
of treatment with their Indian fellow subjects, they need not 
have come to or stayed in a country already widely populated by 
Indians, and in which Indians had preceded them by many genera¬ 
tions ; had His Majesty’s Government done their duty towards 
the Indian population, the disabilities today complained of would 
never have been imposed. The Imperial Government have never 
justified and cannot possibly justify to the people of India the 
anti-Indian policy that has been tacitly and officially adopted for 
the past thirteen years. The Indian communities in the neighbour¬ 
ing territories of Zanzibar, Uganda,'and Tanganyika have watched 
with alarm the growth of anti-Indian feeling in the Protectorate 
whose effects they are already beginning to feel. The policy of 
racial differentiation as regards ownership of land in townships 
has already been put into operation in Uganda, where it has 
hitherto been absent. Yet tbe Uganda Economic ( Commission, 
which has just reported, says of the Indian settler : The country 
owes much to the Indian trader, and we consider a broad policy 
°f toleration should be adopted towards him. He has shown 
energy and enterpise, and has assisted in the opening up of the 
more remote district. He is also of value as an agriculturist, 
j^d hi s activities in this direction might be well encourged. 

That India is far from reconciled to the evil fate that has befallen 

her children in South Africa is evident from tbe anxiety with 
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which the mission to the Union of Sir Benjamin Robertson, on 
behalf of the Government of India, is being watched. It would 
be disastrous, and it would be regarded as a breach of faith on 
the part of the British Government, if the history of the South 
Africa Indians were repeated in the East Africa ■ Protectorate 
and the adjacent territories. India is proud of results of the efforts 
of her colonists settled for centuries in East Africa, and she cannot 
possibly look with• equanimity upon a movement calculated "to 
injure fatally a most important portion of her foreign trade. It 
is felt by all classes of the Indian; people that when the temperate 
parts of the Empire, controlled by sqlf-governing European commu¬ 
nities, are for all practical purposes,' closed to ■Indian immigration, 
it would be inequitable and unpardonable if, 'as is now being 
attempted in the East Africa Protectorate, the same policy of 
exclusion were adopted. Therefore, Indians deem it essential, in 
the interest of all the elements of the mixed population of the 
country, that an absolutely open door, as regards- immigration, 
should .be maintained. Immigrants of both European and Indian 
origin should be equally welcome and given equal opportunities 
for the development of individual enterprise, and no. special privileg¬ 
es should be given to any section of. the population 

The political as • well as the municipal franchise, which are 
at present oonfined • to Europeans, should he equally conferred 
upon Indians. It is absurd to hold that Indians; who, in laTge 
numbers in their own country, in British Guiana, Trinidad, Fiji* 
and even in the Cape Colony, have been enfranchised, should, 
when settled in East Africa/ where the average franchise is higher, be 
incapable of exercising the franchise; It is not even, disguised that 
the European community have opposed an extension of the franchise 
to Indian because they wish, in a Colony that owes' its very 
existence to Indian foresight, courage, and enterprise, to enjoy 
a monopoly of political power in the pretended interest of the 
Native inhabitants. 

• The people of India naturally look to His Mojesty's Govern¬ 
ment to remove all racial • checks, bars and differentiations •: such, 
for example, as the exclusion of Indians from the Executive 
Council; the practical municipal disfranchisement of Indians in 
Nairobi ; the preferential grants of land to Europeans ; the encour¬ 
agement of settlement by European ex-soldiers without corres¬ 
ponding encouragement-of settlement by Indian ex-soldiers >• the 
sale of Crown lands by auction at which Indians are forbidden 
to bid to the detriment of the finances of the colony ; the power 
granted to the Governor, under the Crown Lands Ordinance 
(1915), enabling him to veto (as lie has invariably done in practice) 
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the transfer of Europeans owned land to Indian purchasers; the 
policy of racial segregation in townships and. extra-municipal 
areas ; and the introduction of legislation, ostensibly of a general 
character, but capable of special administration for political pur¬ 
poses against Indians by an Executive controlled by a hostile 
White minority.. ' 

The East African. Indian community has placed its views 
on the various matters of complaint and disability upon record 
in a series of moderate and constructive resolutions passed unani¬ 
mously at the recent session of the Eastern Africa Indian National 
Congress, (see Register, 1920) to which reference is hereby made, 
in the earnest hope that in so far as they fall within the compe¬ 
tence of His Majesty’s Government, full relief will . be granted. 
And here it may be added that the local Indian community is much 
alarmed at the prospect of ruin resulting from the adoption by the 
Colonial Office of a new policy of currency! and exchange without 
consultation with, the East African Indians, or reference to the 
India Office and which i,t believes to. have been adopted mainly in 
the interests of a small section of the European settlers. That this 
view is held by independent observers is evident from the opinion 
of the English President, of Kisumu Chamber of Commerce, among 
others, ancf from the following message to “The Times” from its 
Mombasa correspondent:— 

The Times,’ March 12, 1920 

Mombasa, March 6 {delayed) . 

. ■ Recent legislation respecting the rate of exchange enforced 
on jnstuctions from the Colonial Office, by which the value-of the 
rupee is fixed at 2s. 4d. now, 2s. 2d. as from July 1, and 2s. as from 
.comber 1, while in India the rate remains at about 2s. 8d., resulted 
10 a serious dislocation of the trade of the Protectorates of Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika (formerly German East Africa). In the first place 
a considerable quantity of the trade and finance of the territories 
18 geographically dependent upon India; secondly, the position is 
aggravated by the already serious shortage of silver ; and thirdly, 

. he legislation is enforced during the harvesting of the Uganda 
crop requiring about 150 lakhs (LI,750,000 at the exchange of 2s. 

to purchase the 60,000 hales of native production. The im¬ 
pression locally is that in the introduction of the recent measures 
loo great consideration was given to settlers’ interests, to the direct 
exclusion of established commercial and industrial interests, and 
entailing restrictive consequences upon native production. The 
ocal conditions resulting from these factors warrant the assumption 
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that there will be a breakdown of the country’s trade, and that a 

financial crisis is imminent.” 

Conclusion. 

India is to day entering upon a new path as a free Nation, on 
the road to Dominionhood, within the British Empire. The suscepti¬ 
bilities of her people can no longer be ignored, as have, in the mat¬ 
ter of the welfare of her colonists, been only too often in the past. 
In South Africa, the existence of an independent Dominion Govern¬ 
ment has been held by the Imperial Government to excuse them 
for non-intervention on behalf of the unhappy and ill used Indian 
, population. The same considerations do not apply to East Africa, 
where the Imperial Government are solely responsible for policy 
and administration, a responsibility which they cannot share and 
have no right to delegate. As,to the Tanganyika Territory which 
will be governed under a mandate from the League of Nations, the 
British Government will be responsible to the international con¬ 
science of the world, But India, too, is an original member of the 
League of Nations, and is entitled to demand not only that all peoples 
alike should be treated equally in the mandated area, but that in 
the neighbouring British Territory equal treatment should be 
adopted, lest the evil results of the opposite policy react adversely 
upon the peoples on the other side .of a vague and artificial boundary. 
In the eyes of the Indian public, the sincerity of Great Britain’s 
attitude towards India on Imperial questions will be tested to a 
great extent by the policy enforced in East Africa. 

Indians look upon the British East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, 
Zanzibar, and Tanganyika as one territory which was for centuries 
settled and developed by Indians residing under the jurisdiction 
of Asiatic sovereigns, and who brought with them large amounts 
of capital whose investment in tho country accounts for its present 
prosperity. Throughout this vast area there was no European 
settlement whatever until the mushroom growth of the last twenty 
years. If the Indian population' were to leave East Africa to-mor¬ 
row the entire territory would immediately fall into ruin and decay, 
and its- Native population relapse into barbarism. It is believed 
in India that, when reminded of all the facts, the British people 
and the British Government- will not allow judgment to go by' 
default, but will respond generously to India’s claim to the equal 
treatment of her colonists in East Africa, and the reversal of the 
present prevalent anti Indian policy. 
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: The - following papers toft the conviction' tof Mr. D. 
M. Manilai and the Indian jriots in Fizi are , 

, ; t , published by. the.Govt, of India ; 

Despatch from the Governor? of Fiji to the Colonial Office No. 25,' 

rt. ". a • :i► ?! -dated the 22nd January 1920. ' . 

. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram 
of the 8th ( 1 December) instant, asking for a report on the circum¬ 
stances _ id which a sentence of. imprisonment was passed on Mr. 
D. M.' Manilai. , , ,, ' ' ‘ . 

2. Thei facti of ; the Case are as follows Early in 1918 Mr. 
Manilai applied 1 for the leash of a piece of native land in the village 
of Nausori, Rewa, on which he desired to erect an office. The Board 
which reports and‘ advises ton applications for leases recommended 
in this case that the application should hot be approved, as the land, 
which is bn the bank, of the Rewa river., was ‘ right in the native 
village, and close td'the ferry approach, which at any time may 
require to be deviated owing 1 to flood wash, Or to give abetter 
gradient. ” The Governor in Council concurred in the Board’s 
recommendation, and Mr. Manila! Was accordingly informed that 
his application could riot be approved. 

3. Early this year Mr. Manilai apparently came to some irregu¬ 

lar agreement with the native owners of the land, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing a warning given him, by the Acting District Commissioner, Rewa, 
and that there are other sites in Nausori suitable for an office, com¬ 
menced to erect a building on it. ' The Acting Secretary for Native 
Affairs, with my approval,, given on the advice of the Acting 
Attorney General, thereupon issued a notice to Mr. Manilai under 
the provisions of pection 3 of 1 Ordinance No. 5 of 1889, warning 
him to depart forthwith from the native town of Nausori and to 
cease to occupy any land pr building within the said town or its 
Precincts. . 

A As Mr. Manilai did not comply with this notice, proceedings 
were instituted against him, and, on the case being heard before the 
District Commissioner, Rewa, 1 he was fined 101. or in default one 
months imprisonment. The fine was paid.- 
47 
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5. The only protest received in connection with this matter 
came from the “ Indian Imperial Association of Fiji." of which Mr. 
Manilal is Chairman. As it was a case in which Mr. Manila!, who 
is himself, a lawyer, deliberately flouted the law, in spite of official 


warnings, I did not consider >that the protest called' for any con¬ 
sideration, rj.3jrCJrr;A 1 I 

6. I enclose copies of a paragraph which appeared in the Fiji 
Times of 25th September last on this subject and rJ of’ a ,letter dated 
3rd subsequently sent to the f same newspaper by members of the 
Indian community not belonging to the Association. ; iV ' 1 ‘ ; 

Annex 1 i^-Fikracf from Fiji Times, ” 25th September 1919 


' Motion', op Protest- Favour'Mr. Monilal 
At a meeting of Suva; Indians on the^ 24th, the following 
motion was passed r . f j 

‘‘ This meeting of the Indian Imperial Association of Fiji views, 
with alarm, deep sorro^v and profound indignation the prosecution 
and conviction' of Mr. D. M. Manilal, M.A., LE, B., Barrister-at- 
law, and ; the sentence of ; 1 Oh, fine, or month’^^imprisonment pro¬ 
nounced against .him" for the crime of building .an office pn a piece 
of land for which a grateful ‘native had. given him license to occupy, 
without any tenure, simply because this convenient business site 
had originally been, coveted by a company of which the Government 
has refused a .proper lease to Mr, Manilal without ,aDy objection, 
that ho was not prepared to meet,, singling him out from amongst 
many; others, withdrawing the charge against the native himself 
for the alleged offence, And this Association strongly protests 
against the conviction knowing that many of the European settlers 
in this Colony have already . acquired large areas of freehold 
lands from natives by presents of match, boxes, matchlocks, and 
illicit liquor, while our oqly leader in this Colony and Chairman 
of this Association is prosecuted to conviction iq spite of irregulari¬ 
ties in procedure and unsufficiency of evidence for putting up a' 
place of business where the local European clique do not wish an 
Indian to remain without dependency j on themselves, which pre¬ 
caution . was entirely uncalled for and'unnecessary after he had 
complied with the Government notice to ( leave the premises and 
sold the building to the native himself,’* , \ ^ 

ANNEX 2 :—From “ Fiji Times' ,r 3rd October 1919, ■ ' 

The Indian Protest. - ■ • 1 

■ = . « . V • r ; :, f ; . * w ? • r * 

Sir, ; , '; ; ' ' V, '* '. 

We, the, undersigned members pf the Indian community of 
Suva, feel that we cannot allow the contributed article in your issue of 
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Monday, 25th September, headed “Indian Meeting Motion of Protest,” 
Favour Mr., Manilal, ” to pass without a slight comment. 

. ; The, so-called Indian Imperial Association ,is in , no way an 
association representative of the Indian .community of.Fiji. , It is 
a., quasi secret, .society, . ,. To become : a member : you, must> be an 
intimate friend and approved by. one or rnore of the few gentlemen 
who run the society. ' 

.. - Mr. Manilal,,, Mr. George Suchit g,nd Mr. Earn Singh are the 
leaders, we believe,, and the remainder of the society is comprised 
roughly of some dozen of. their personal friends. ■, : 

The Association is not open to the Indian community here 
m general, and unless one shares the views held by the above- 
named gentlemen, one is not eligible; Y 

, '• The 1 law in ^respect of a breach of which Mr. Manilal was fined 
is a law to’ prevent Fijians exploiting 'Indians, and Indians in their 
turn from exploiting each bther. .7. .’I 

>. vWe do nofci;infer that Mr.; Manilal had any idea of committing 
a crime, but: if ,he had been, suddenly called to India and had sold 
his right and title in his building, the/. purchaser would have 
found' that .his right, and 'title was -on a very precarious footing,* 
and we understand «that the Ordinance was passed by the Govern¬ 
ment solely to prevent dealings of this kind, and it ill behoves 
us to grumble at .legislation passed in our interest. 

We hope *that this letter will, to some extent, remove from 
the publio any idea that the so-called Indian Imperial Association 
is in any way representative of the Indian community, consisting, 
as it does, of a few malcontents and quidnuncs; '• 

• ,1>5 'V f 1 - ••'•••'’ '■ ''' * ; We are, 

7"’ jl ■' > ■ ■ . ' " ' - Non Members, 

• • ■■■■• .. ; .• " ; r r. ■ ' . : 

. Telegram from, the Governor of Fiji to the Secretary of - 
- ' ' State for the Colonies, dated GthMavch 1920. 

Your telegram dated 3rd March.’ Following is statement of 
offences, arrests, convictions and dismissals during riots:—Cutting 
telegraph wires, two men arrested, one committed for trial, one 
retnanded. Bridge wrecking, 27 men arrested and remanded. 
Wounding with intent, eight men and three women arrested and 
committed for trial. Unlawful assembly, summary jurisdiction, 
nine men arrested and convicted. Intimidation,' summary jurisdic¬ 
tion, one man (?) arrested, and convicted. Biot, common law, 14 
tnen and three women arrested and committed for trial. Eiotous 
behaviour, summary jurisdiction, 168 men 18 women arrested, 128 
men 14 women convicted, 40 men and 4 women cases dismissed, all 

refused bail. • 
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i Telegram from tjie\ Governor of Fiji to ihi Focretary of - 
'State for the Colonies, dated 18th Mafah 1920.\ vw 

Following is summary of petition addressed to Government by 
humorous Indians of Silva and district:—' ! ; ' s /'f " \ 

“Loyal Indians respectfully^ask .Government 'to,'take' steps to 
punish agitators responsible for"’recent troubles among Thdikns. ' Y r e 
feel that many who have Jieen committed to gaol have beenipcited 
to do acts for which they, have been punished by leaders who are 
still at large, and we pledge ourselves, to render to 1 Goyernipent 
every assistance in our power to bring agitators to justice. 1 ’ 1 ' 11 
; „ W"’ ’ <v" -di '! -s 


‘ -, : > / , f j 1: , 11 ! M’ “ 1 Hr '.' > 

Telegram faom, the Governo,r of Fiji to the Secretary of ;1 
State for the Colonies , dated 29th March I92Q,> 


n-..’ 


In connection with recent Indian, disturbances I have tain form 
you that by Order made,, Under Peace, and Good,-Order Ordinance, 
1875, following persons : (1) D. M. .Manilalj v (2) Mrs. ; Manilal, (3) 
Hatapal Maharaj, (4) Faiil: Khan, have"’ been prohibited from resid¬ 
ing for two years within (a) Island of. YituKLevii, ;(b); Island of 
Ovalau, (c) Distriot of yaniia Levu; known as Macuata Province. 
Order served 27th March and takes effect from 1st April, but reason. 
. able latitude will be allowed for making transport arrangements, &c. 


Despatch from, the Qovenof of. Fiji to the Colonial Office, 
—^ No. 66, dated ttfe 12th\]fiarck J 29%0^j 


I have the honour to make the following report on the recent 
$trike of Indian labourers, in Fiji and the consequent disturbances 
at Suva and other centres. \ ,. ■.». : ■> ^ ‘ 

2. The first indication of. trouble was a strike of the Indian 
employees of the Public Works Department on 15th January ; on 
19th January the employees of the Municipal Council followed suit 
and the strike became fairly general in Suva. No definite demands 
were put forward, but there was talk of a general demand for 5s. per 
diem pay. On 21st January a strike began on a small scale in the 
Eewa district and minor cases' of intimidation were reported.both 
there and at Suva. At this stage it was thought [advisable to enrol 24 
European constables at Suva, in case they should be required., In 
the course of the next three days the strike became general in the 
Eewa district and was reported to be spreading to the up-river 
centres, Viria and Yunidawa. 

3. Up to this point there was no disorder and no reason to 
anticipate any. There was no evidence of hostility against the 
Government. Meetings were held among the Indians, but the speak¬ 
ers generally counselled respect for law and order and the observance 
of constitutional methods. The initial grievances felt were 
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apparently against the merchants, whose high prices were regarded 
as being the cause of the increased cost of living. . ■' , 

4. On the afternoon .of 27th January, news was. received by 

telephone of a threatening demonstration at.Nsvusori on the Eewa 
river, where the Colonial Sugar defining .Company have one of their 
principal mills. The trouble bogan witb tjio arrest of certain Indians 
for intimidating others desiring 1 to’ return to work. The arrested 
mem;were rescued from the. police by :a. crowd, which rapidiy 
increased to the number of 1,000 or more, and attempted to rush the 
police station at Nuduruloulou in, order to attack the witnesses. Late 
in the afternoon Captain R, Kane, M, Ci. the District Commissioner, 
reported; that there was. every prospect of, a riot, and in response to 
his request for. assistance I authorised the. despatch of 12 native 
constables from Suya, followed later by 20 Europeans and a machine 
gun section of the] Defence Eorce.. The arrival, of these- reinforce¬ 
ments had a tratiquillising, effect, and the night; passed without 
further incident.,, On, this, occasion , and in. the subsequent emergen¬ 
cies at Rewa,, the situation was resolutely and judiciously handled by 
Captain Kane. i- ; : ; ■ ; . ■ v i 1 •» 

5. , On 28th January, the elected members of * the Legislative 
Council resident at Suva, called upon me and asked what steps the 
Government,wore talcing to- deal with the situation. They repre¬ 
sented that the public, were . seriously alarmed, ■ that the attitude of 
the Indians was believed to be largely, racial, land that there were 
reports of a large and probably . hostile demonstration at Suva being 
planned for 2nd February. .1 informed them fully of the steps, already 
taken and of those which it was proposed to take. On the same day 
I received a telegram from the Mayor of Levuka reporting that all 
the Indian labourers employed on the municipal and harbour works 
there had: struck, but eventually these men went back to work and 
there was no trouble at Levuka. There was still no evidence of any 
intention on the part of the strikers to formulate their demands, 
though it was reported about this time that they were selecting 
delegates to represent their grievances to me. 

6. On the evening of the 29tb, a mob of about 200 Indians, 
armed with sticks, gathered in Toorak (the Indian location at 
Suva) with the object of attacking the manager of one of the hotels 
(Patesan by name), whom they accused of having flogged an Indian 
servant and of having used insulting language to Indians passing 
his hotel. The mob was dispersed by the constabulary, but not 
without a baton, charge.. Other mobs assembled at Tamavua (a 
village on the outskirts of Suva) with the same object, but were 
met by the Inspector-General of Constabulary, who persuaded them 
to go home and told them that their proper course was to seek 
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redress in the magistrate’s court instead of taking the law into their 
own hands. 7 ! v ' •' • 1 t-G -i 

*•’. ’ 7. Meanwhile a' request bad be6n made to me; through the 

Agent-General of Immigration,;'that 1 1 would receive a' deputation 
of Indiatf workers' , and hear their'grievances. * 'I at once Ooiisented 
to receive the' deputation^ which waited upon fn^on 30th January. 
The deputation* consisted of * about 15 leading " Indians and several 
women, and was’ headed by a*’Mrs. Manila!, the wife of D. Mi 
Manilal; a local; Indian? lawyer‘who'' was 1 already undor’suspicion, 
and is now regarded - beyond all 1 reasonable doubt as being the prime 
mover in the agitation; 1 : Manilal himself i was not present.' -A long 
statement of grievances^ was read to me representing the increased 
price* of > foodstuffs and other necessaries' and the inadequacy of the 
prevailing rates of wages, 1 and concluding with the request that the 
Government should pay its labourers 5s; a day, and' appoint a Com¬ 
mission' to consider the question of Controlling prices after work had 
been* resumed. I had already decided, in consultation with my ad¬ 
visers, that no increase should be promised until Work!'wasresumed ; 
but, after asking the deputation, a number of questions and discussing 
the subject matter of their petitioned informed them that I was pre¬ 
pared to appoint a Commission,'and'that I had already obtained the 
consent of the Chief' Justice 1 ttf act as Chairman.' I added that; 
if after considering : the ■ findings of the Commission the Government 
decided to give an increase of wages to its employees, the increase 
would have effect from the date on which* they resumed work—- 
an. offer which I hoped might induce the strikers to resume work 
quietly. '■ *■ * . •>-' * «.* i t.- w ,-i ;i./»• t • J; br*. < 

‘8. I proceeded immediately with the 'appointment of the 

Commission, and on the following day I published the names of 
the members, and the terms of reference,'which were to enquire 
and report as to— 1 — ’ < - t ' ■ • v-v 

(a) the present cost of living as compared with the cost in former years j 

(b) the present rates of salaries and wages as compared with the rates prevai¬ 
ling in former years; ' • l •. . , 

00 Whether at the present cost of necessaries the salaries • or wages earned 

by different- classes of the community afford a reasonable means of liveli¬ 
hood ; * 1 ■ 

(d) if not, what measures the Government should fake with a view bo adjust¬ 
ing any disproportion between cost of necessaries and the prevailing 
rates of salaries or wages. . , . 

In response to a request made to me by the' deputation, provi¬ 
sion was inserted enabling the Commission to include as an additional 
member a representative of the Indian wage-earning class in any 
particular district, a concession of which the Indians promtly availed 
themselves by nominating as their representative Mr. S. S, C-howla, 
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a clerk in the Law Department.- News of the appointment .of the 
Commission was quickly circulated among the Indians at Suva and 
Kewa, apparently with good effect, as they spent much time during 
the following days in . discussing the . means of appointing delegates 
and presenting evidence.: /. . .. . 

. Meanwhile reports were being received . of further cases of 

intimidation and of preparations for the large demonstration which 
was expected on the following Monday, 2nd February. There was 
nothing to indicate what fotm.this demonstration was likely to take, 
and no actual reason to -anticipate that it would be otherwise than 
Pacific, but the possibility of a concentration of five or six thousand 
Indian strikers at Suva was a little disturbing in view of the small 
forces at the Government’s disposal, and there was, not unnaturally, 
a certain amount of anxiety on the part .of the- public. - In the 
circumstances, it was ; thought advisable to be prepared for any 
contingency. Accordingly a rough scheme of defence was improvised, 
by which all available forces were to. stand to at day light on the 
Monday morning. On-Sunday morning I met. the leading citizens 
of Suva at the Defence Force Club and addressed them informally 
on the situation. I said that, although the. Government had thought 
it wise to make all possible preparations in case of trouble on the 
following day there was nothing in the reports received inconsistent 
with a perfectly peaceable intention on the part of the strikers ; and 
that even if a demonstration took place, it need not necessarily be 
accompanied by any disturbance. At the same time I observed that 
m times like these men with grievances, whether white or coloured, 
were prone to excitement, and that Europeans might hear things 
said by the Indians which.would try their patience severely; but I 
deprecated interference with any crowds so long as there was no 
actual violence or threat of demage to life or propei ty. 

10. Sunday, the 1st of February, passed ol quietly. A large 
meeting of Indians was held at Bewa, but the meeting was entirely 
peaceable and was largely occupied with discussion as to the repre¬ 
sentation of grievances before the Commission, the appointment of 
which had apparently given satisfaction. On the following day, 2nd 
pbruary, everything-was in readiness for the expected demonstra¬ 
tion at Suva, but nothing happened beyond a meeting of Indians in 
one of the suburbs. On the following day, however I received a 
disquieting report of the attitude of the Indians at Bewa. Gatherings 
Indians at outlying points in the Bewa district were reported, the 
intention undoubtedly being to concentrate on Nausori. The object 
, consentration was clearly hostile, and there was much talk of 
00 ting stores and damaging property. Visits paid by Bewa Indians 
w kuva and the evidence which they saw of the Government's pre- 
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paredness there no doubt had the effect of checking for the moment 
the plans of the strikers at Nausori; Neverthelessthe time had 
clearly come for the Goverhment to be in readiness for grave develop¬ 
ments^ Accordingly, -I decided to mobilise the 5 Defence Force and 
to send two sections to Nausori, the remainder being concentrated 
in barracks at Suva. At the same time I gave orders that the cross¬ 
ing of the ReWa river by Indians in considerable -numbers in either 
direction was to be stopped. Trouble of. a more or less serious nature 
seemed inevitable and preparatiohs wero hurried forward. Interfer¬ 
ence by Indians with the telephone wires betwen Nausori and the 
up-river centres was reported. Late in the evening- a heaVy thunder¬ 
storm burst over Suva, and the lighting* which was the most vivid 
I have ever seen, made telephone conversation; difficult and hampered 
the work of preparation. At 7 P.. M.» a great blaze was observed on 
the sea front/ At first it was thought that the Government work¬ 
shops were on fire* but afterwards- it waB found that a cutter iri the 
harbour, loaded with benzine, had been struck by lightning. The 
incident provided an exciting close to an eventful day/ ;■ ' . ! 

11, At this stagA considerable activity among Indian women 
bocame noticeable, the " most prominent. among. them* being Mrs. 
Manilal, who addressed meetings of Indians, exhorting them not 
to go back to work and to prevent all their countrymen from doing 
so. Mrs. Manilal, accompanied 1 by a crowd of women, attempted 
to force an Indian employee at> one of the motor, garages to leave 
his work, but the police appeared on the scene and the 5 women went 
home. Bands of women of the lowest class were organised to inti¬ 
midate workers with obscene language and filthy practices. 

12. On 5th February the Commission held its first sittings, 
and I issued a Proclamation Calling upon the strikers to resume 
work and explaining the situation to the Indians. In the course 
Of the week I had been Verbally approached throug the Agent- 
General of Immigration with the suggestion that, oft the following 
Sunday, 8th February, I should go out to Nausori unofficially, accom¬ 
panied only by the Agent-General of Immigration And the Inspector- 
General of Constabulary, ' and attend a meeting of tbft strikers at 
which' no other European should be allowed to be present. The 
Agent-General Very properly declined to submit any such request 
to me Unless it were made tor writing, Which was ftoli dofte: The 
request was illustrative of the dictatorial attitude now being assumed 
by the strike leaders. The proposal that the Governor should 
make a journey of 14 miles, in order to parley ift A clandestine 
fashion with Strikers, Was one whichy L need hardly say/I should 
not have beeft prepared tc entertain for a moment,' and I regret 
that the leaders did hob put forward their request in* Writing and 
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afford me an opportunity of telling them . what I thought of the 
Suggestion. Later on/ I was shown the draft of an address which had 
be6n prepared to be presented t'o me at the proposed meeting. It had 
very little to do with the stated- grievances, namely, the cost of 
'living and' the rate -of wages, and consisted of‘ a long femme of 
political complaints and aspirations,' It was 1 in fact a'clear proof 
that,; the economic- : grievances, oil* which the leaders had,induced 
the labourers to strike/ had 'been "relegated to the background,'arid 
that the movement ’had 'been coriverted into a political agitation. 
I may mention ‘.here Hhat, at one ‘-of the previous.thee tings at Suva 
above referred to/ a resolution' ’was solemnly passed ordaining that, 
while all other Indian domestic servants were 'to he called out 
under threats. of beating, ‘those in the employ of the Governor, 
the Chief Justice and the' Colonial Secretary might be specially 
exempted.' '■■■'* l.--: " n .. '■> f '■ j 


, '13. 'On 7th 1 February' therri was an attempt at arson on the 

premises of the Public Works Department at Suva, which was for¬ 
tunately discovered in time to prevent a serious conflagration. 
r ■ 14. I have riot so. far referred to Navua,'an important sugar 

centre, ori. the south'coast 4 where the Vancouver-Fiji Sugar Com- 
pany have a large mill. , The Indian labourers here also, to the 
number of' two or three thousand/ went on strike; hut there was 
no disorder, jand ihe situation was well handled by the District 
Commissioner/ :Mr. A. H. Roberts, -with, the aid of the local police 
rind 50 Fijian'special, constables. There were, nevertheless, mo¬ 
ments of anxiety for the safety of residents and property at Navua, 
and for several days an armed party was held, in readiness to proceed 
there by launch from Suva at half an hour’s notice., . * / . . , 

15. Hitherto no serious developments*had been reported from 
the up-river centres' briyond , Bewa, but on the afternoon of Sunday 
the 8th of February disturbing news Was received from the District 
/Commissioner at Vunidawa, who reported that all the Indian labour¬ 
ers had struck, , that intimidation Was rife, and that on the provious 
day bloodshed had been narrowly averted, one of the European 
planters living with his wife arid two children on an isolated estate 
having been attacked by Indians. All the planters had been brought 
luto the Government station,: but they had no means of defence. 
After consultation with the District Commissioner by telephone, 

I authorised him to enrol local Fijians as special constables, and 
told him -to defend the station as best he could pending the arrival 
°f reinforcements. - These, to the number of 12 half-caste and Fijian 
members of the Defence Force under a European officer, were dispat- ■ 
ched at: once, proceeding, part of the way by motor-car and the 
rest by river, . ... - ; 


48 
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16. The first serious collision occurred afc Suva on the after 
noon of the 11th February* Shortly after 2 P.M., a report reached 
the Inspector-General of Constabulary to the effect that some 60 ot 
70 Indians, armed with sticks, were coining into Suya from one of 
the suburbs. The Inspector-General immediately proceeded in bie 
car to the outskirts of the town, accompanied by an .Inspector and 
a small body of constables. The police were drawn .across the road 
and held up the mob. When asked what they intended to do, the 
Indians said that Mrs. Manilal had been arrested, and that they 
intended to go to the prison (apparently ..with .the object of 
attempting to release her). The Inspector-General told them that 
they could not be allowed to pass. This was resented,; and the 
women persisted in passing. The .Inspector-General, having insuffi¬ 
cient men to deal with the rest of the crowd, and being unwilling 
to precipitate trouble, decided that it would be unwise to interfere 
with the women ;,but he took away the .loaded /and other i sticks 
from the men that had them,, and Informed the crowd that the 
report of Mrs. Manilal’s arrest was untrue. As they were disinclined 
to believe, Colonel Golding offered to take their leader into Suva 
in his car, in order that he might see for himself that Mrs. Manilal 
was in her house, provided ; that the crowed remained where 
they were. This was done, and on Colonel Golding’s return tho 
crowd were satisfied, and slowly dispersed. . On his way hack to 
Suva the Inspector-General met another crowd of Indians, armed 
with sticks, coming from a different direction. He stopped thent 
and asked them where they were going, and what they, intended t< 
do. The replied that white men were being beaten", and that they 
were going to see what the trouble, was. Colonel Golding told thew 
that this was not (rue, and turned them back. Shortly after hi: 
return to the police station the Inspector-General received informa 
tion that .there was likely to be trouble at Toorak, where Indian 
were reported to ho gathering with the intention of a hostile attacl 
upon loyal Indians returning from work. He thereupon orderet 
Inspector Swinbourno to talco some special constables to Toorak 
and patrol the neighbourhood. Inspector Swinbourne subsequent! 
reported as follows ;— 

“Approaching Toorak, a riot was found to be in progress, and it appeal 
that Special Constable Roay. whilst endeavouring to arrest an Indio 
woman named ltahiman, was set upon and beaten by Indian men an 
women, as were the Fijian constables and an elderly European gentt 
man named Pilkington, who hail gone to hie assistance. ,Beay »> ! 
the police were forced to retire and were pursued down Toorak ros 
by a howling mob of some 300 Indians, who burled sticks and stow 
after them and generally terrorising the whole neighbourhood. Wit 
the individual arrival of ‘ Specials ’ and Sub-Inspector Lucchinell 
the Indians were driven off the Rewa road into a gully near the con 
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pound,, where the 'Indian women were originally seen in the morning 
by the constabulary officers. There Special Canstablcs Caldwell, Savage 
and James Brown (police van driver) were severely beaten and woun¬ 
ded and the police driven back to Toorak road. ■ The Magistrate was 
asked to attend by Inspector Swinbourne. The Chief Police Magistrate 
and a party of soldiers under Major Knox soon afterwards arrived on 
the scene.” ,. , J ■ ....... 

The Inspector-General himself arried upon the scene about tho 
same time as the Military. The Indians who had been participating 
in the riot ran into some houses in the neighbourhood. Colonel 
Golding ordered these houses to be surrounded and caused all found 
inside to be disarmed and collected in one spot. A Party of 175 
men and 14’ women were marched down to the police station under 
escort. Meanwhile, Colonel Golding despatched some especials, 
under command of Inspector Swinbourne, to deal with a crowd of 
Indians armed with sticks who had been reported as coming into 
Suva from another quarter. This crowd was intercepted and forced 
to retire to the outskirts of the town. 

17. Late in the evening I visited the police station and con¬ 
gratulated the police and special constables on the way in which 
they had handled a very difficult and dangerous situation. I also 
visited the hospital, where I saw Mr. W. Savage and Mr. C. Cald¬ 
well, Special Constables. They were both very badly injured and 
almost unconscious, Mr; Savage’s head and face being a mass of 
bruises, while Mr. Caldwell had an arm and several ribs broken. I 
also saw Mr. Pilkington, a gentleman, over 70 years of age, who 
had very pluckily gone to the assistance of the police and had had 
an arm broken. 

18. At an early stage of the trouble it bad become apparent 
to me that naval or military assistance, or both, from outside the 
Colony would be required. Even if a sufficient force could have 
been organised locally, it was clear that the Indians would never 
believe in its sufficiency; and the inevitable result of a collision 
between several thousands of Indians and a force which they believed 
they could overpower, although in the end the armed force would 
probably have prevailed, would have been a resort to rifle and 
machine-gun fire involving serious bloodshed and damage to property. 
In the circumstances I decided to ask the Government of Australia 
to send a warship, and at the same time, in case a vessel should* 
not be available from Australia or should not arrive in time, to 
ask the New Zealand Government for assistance also. Both requests 
were generously and promptly complied with, and I desire to record 

ne deep appreciation of the Government and people of this Colo- 
hy.of the action of the Commonwealth and the Dominion Autho¬ 
rities. The assistance from New Zealand, which arrived first, 
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consisted of a detachment of 60 officers aud men pf the New Zealand 
Defence Forces with Lewis gun. sections.- These- arrived on the 
morning of 12th.February on board tbe-New Zealand Government 
vessel Tutanekai. 1 Being uncertain ^ at what point this force might 
be first required, I had requested the Tutanekai to proceed to Levuka 
and there to await developments. . On the night, however, of 12th 
February, in view , of the serious ^affray in Suva, and possibility of 
further, trouble-: here, , I requested the ,UWanekai by wireless to come 
direct tp Suva-, : The. arriyal of the. force Avas raosfe opportune,; A 
portion ,qf the force was immediately r called, upon tp support the 
police ip preventing , the ineursiop of crowds into Suva and generally 
in restoring order in the towp and neighbourhood, while late in the 
same, day a section was despatched by launch up the Kewa river 
in order to. reinforce the Fijian police and, Defence Force already 
stationed - at Nausori,. who -had had ter ..deal.during tjhp ; day with 
serious disturbances amounting to riot,i '; 

19. The following is a detailed account by Inspector A- Pictor, 
of the Fiji Constabulary,, on the .riot, at,, Nausori on 12th- Feb¬ 
ruary ‘ - ; .. ' V.' '•"* " ; V. !-/■'.I, 

“On account of trouble occurring at .Suva on the 11th, .instant in the 
. afternoon, the special constables who had already been sworn in were 
mobilised, rifles issued and Nausori picketed 5 with posts tif regular and 
■ special -constabulary that night-/ No disturbance occurred,- however, 

, and nothing out of the ordinary .’until 11-20 |j>. M. it was found that 

the telephone; wires to Suva. had b^en .cut,;, A special constable motor 

cyclist ami linesman were sent out to locate the break, while despatch 
runner's (Fijian) were* sent 'th Suva at'the same time." The cut was 
located and reported to Suva. 1 On; Thursday,- the 12th instants crowds 
were reported as coming in at an early hour from Kai'alevu,Vuci, 
Waimbokasi, &c., with sticks, knives, &c.,- and concentrating at Vuni- 
inoni. These people did not seem to know why they had been summoned, 
and a large number 1 dispersed when called upon to do so. I ordered 
all sticks’ to be thrown away, and this was carried out. At 10-30 x>.M., 
however, a -crowd of about 300,men were- reported- as coming from 
Suva direction towards Dauvbvu.. The bridges from Nasinu to Nansori 
had previously been reported as broken, and this crowd were the per¬ 
petrators. I at once' repaired to Davuilevu by launch with a detachment 
of Fijian constables, followed later by a launch load of specials (with 
• refles). A guard . of six specials was- already posted at Davuilevu Hotel, 
and on arrival I found the crowd had passed the hot,l and had proceeded 
to the pontoon landing. I follow,d them up and asked their intentions- 
They stated that they were going to Nausori and that nothing would 
■ - stop them.. The pontoon having previously been withdraw.; to the 

Nausori. side, they were unable to proceed further., aud .the Fiji» n 
constables were in their rear.. - I called upon them to throw down 
their sticks and other anus therefore, ‘ which about 50 per cent, did i 
the remainder, however, escaped up tha^rond towards Suva again. They 
were followed up ami when opposite the hotel the ‘ special* ’ previously 
referred to reinforced the Fijians. The crowd somehow obtained other 
sticks and iron palings, however, and their numbers were momentarily 
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being swelled with reinforcements brought over in Evinsude boats from 
the Nausori side?. ' As the tembeT Of the crowed was ugly I formed Bquare 
and telephoned Nausori to have a patrol sent on to the river to cut ■ 
communication between- the Nausori and Davuilevu side to prevent 
further reinforcements, and requested Captain Kane, the District Commi¬ 
ssioner, to come over as I anticipated the necessity of reading the 
Kiot Act. At the same time I sent for cerain Indian leaders I could 
more or less trust and try to disperse the crowd by peaceable, means. 
This latter move was successful, and the Nausori men \yho had crossed 
in smalt boats expressed their desire to return to their own side peace¬ 
ably. This was consented to, and the pontoon sent for; nobody, 
however, was to be allowed to land at Nausori with a stick. I tele¬ 
phoned to Captain Faddy, Officer Commanding Defence Force, who 
had a guard on the Nausori side of the pontoon-way, to request him 
to have this order enforced, and to this he agreed, Left by the Nausori 
men, the Nasinu crowd rapidly dispersed, the majority throwing away 
their sticks. The Constabulary then returned to the Nausori side at 
2 p. si. The Constabulary had scarcely landed at the Company’s 
wharf, Nausori, when whistels were heard from the pontoon bridge. 
Collecting the Fijian constables who had fallen in at the first alarm, 

I proceeded to the spot, accompanied by Sub-Inspector Tucker. On 
arrival at the' bridge the Defence Force guard was found to be in 
difficulties, as an angry crowd, armed with sticks, were on the bridge, 
and actually at grips with .several members. It appears the trouble 
arose through the pontoon guard taking away sticks from the second 
pontoon load of people from the Davuilevu side as requested. It was 
obviously a case for swift measures, and so the Fip'ans were formed 
up in front of the Defence Force guard, across the bridge which was 
then held by. a line of Fijian constables, with fixed bayonets. At 
sight of these the crowd fell back to the far end of the bridge, while 
the Fijians were subjected to a lively fusilade of stones. I am glad 
to be able to state that no trained troops could have 6tood this more 
steadily than the Fijians, whose behaviour throughout has been exemp¬ 
lary. The special constabulary now came up behind the Fijians, but 
seeing bodies of the crowd moving back at a run towards Vuci, I sent 
the specials back to take up a position blocking the Vuci road, which 
enters Nausori opposite Marks store at right angl.s to the river, while 
others were to hold the Naduruloulou road, to prevent people from the 
Nausori coolie lines taking us in reverse. Both these forces came face to 
face with armed crowds, but the s^ght of the rifles and the coolness of 
the N. 0. O.’s was sufficient to meet the situation. Captain Kane now 
a-rived at the bridge, and having spoken to the crowd without effect, 
read the iviot Act. The crowd, under the influence of certain of their 
l-aders who were not inclined to violence, retired slightly and gradually 
dispersed . without any firing tacking place. There were no further 
incidents this day. On this date all European women and children were 
concentrated at Nausori, arrangements having previously been made.’’ 

j 20. The affair at Nausori on 12th February was the most 
serious of any that have occured. Although, however, the most 
serious, it was not the last, for on the following day the police came 
into collision with a mob of several hundreds of Indians who had 
been wrecking bridges and telephone wires on the road between 
Suva and Rewa. I cannot describe this incident better than in 
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the words of the Inspector-General of Constabulary, whose report 

reads as follows:— 

“On Friday the 13tlr instant at about 3 o’ block I received information 
that Major Knox with some mounted men and his Lewis gun section 
were holding up at the Samabula Bridge a crowd of between 200 and 
300 Indians who were demanding to be allowed to come into Suva. 
Permission to do so had been refused, and Mr. Pennefather, Chief 

Police Magistrate, had proceeded to the scene and called upon the Indians 

to disperse. The Indians refused and remained in the vicinity of the 
bridge. I proceeded to the scene with inspector Bwinbourne, Sub* 
Inspector Lucchinelli and party of 25 European speial constables and 
Fijian Constabulary. I conferred with Mr. Pennefather, who told 
me of the situation, whereupon I told Major Knox, officer in charge 
of the Defence. Force party, that I was going to advance on the mob 
* and asked him to follow up my paTty with his mounted men in case 
I should require their assistance. I then crossed. the bridge with the 
constabulary and huBtled the mob of Indians, taking care not to 
indict damage on those who did not Tcsist.' The main body of Indians 
ran up the road a distance of about 400 or 500 yards, and in the 
vicinity of an Indian dwelling house a number picked up poles and 
bludgeons and offered us serious resistance by flinging rocks, stones 
and sticks at us and striking at us with their weapons. One tall 
Indian I noticed in particular came for me with a pile, but was pevented 
reaching me by one of the Corporals of Constabulary, who was himself 
6tunned by a - staggering blow. At this moment Lheard revolver and 
pistol shots being filed behind me, but I am unable to 6ay who fired 
them. I saw Sub-Inspector Lucchinelli discharge his revolver twice 
at the Indian who attacked me, but the shots did not take effect, as 
I saw the Indian making off when I had ordered constables to take 
him in flank. Had not fiTe been opened on the crowd of Indians, 

' who vastly outnumbered us, I do not hesitate to fay that there would 
have been serious loss of life on our side. I remained on the 6pot 
half-an-houT after the action and collected the wounded Indians and 
constables and had them conveyed to Suva in the police van for treat¬ 
ment at the hospital. Three Indians were suffering from gunshot wounds 

(one of whom has since died) and several others from contusions on 
the head and body.” 

A magisterial enquiry was subsequently held on the death of the 
Indian who was killed, and the Magistrate’s finding was that the 
case was one justifiable homicide. This was the only life lost, but 
the few shots that were fired and the death of the Indian may have 
been the means of saving greater loss of life. There is no doubt 
that the Indians had been led to believe by agitators that firearms 
would under no circumstances be resorted to by the Government 
forces—a belief which greatly increased the difficulties of the 
police in effecting peaceable dispersals. I cannot speak too highly 
of the restraint and forbearance shown both by the European and 
by the Fijian members of the constabulary and the Defence 
Force in the three affrays at Toorak, Nausori, and the Samabula 
Bridge. 
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,21, The pacification of the district between Suva and Rewa 
.presented no little difficulty. On each side of the road between 
the two centres there are scattered settlements of'Indians of a 
miscellaneous class, of whom only a few were genuine strikers* and 
who, for the most part, were merely out for trouble and ready to 
join forces with any . crowd that might collect either at Suva or 
at Rewa. After the Samabula affair it was necessary to patrol the 
Rewa road.; At the same time it was desirable to give these 
people every, chance of coming to an understanding with the 
Government, Accordingly, with my consent, Mr, T.E. Fell, c. M. G., 
the Colonial Secretary, went out by motor-car on 15th February 
in order to get into touch with the Indians in this neighbour¬ 
hood and to hear what they had to say. The attitude of the 
Indians after the events of the 13th was very uncertain, 
and, although Mr. ; Fell was. accompanied by two motor cyclists 
and . arrangements had been made for relief in case of any mishap, 
the journey, was by no means unattended by risk. After at first 
displaying considerable mistrust, about 50 Indians collected and 
were addressed by Mr. . Fell, who explained the position to them 
from the point of view of the Government, assuring them that 
if they. were law-abiding and peaceful the Government was ready 
to help them, but warning them that if they persisted in opposing 
the Government and damaging property it would their own fault 
if they found themselves in trouble. Having eventually received 
assurances from the Indians that they would do no more damage to 
property or interfere with men guarding the roads and that they 
would obey the law and not assemble in crowds without permission 
Mr. Fell gave permits to a few Indian storekeepers to come into 
Suva to make necessary purchases, and told them that, if their 
conduct warranted it, a larger number would be allowed to come 
into the town later. The meeting was not regarded by Mr. Fell as 
entirely satisfactory, but it clearly pointed to "the advisability of 
appointing a civilian official to act as intermediary between the 
Government and the Indians and to take noto of any complaints 
against patrols operating in this area. I therefore appointed Mr. C. 
E. de F. Penne-father (Magistrate, Suva) as Political Officer for this 
purpose During the ensuing 10 days Mr. Pennefather paid frequent 
visits to the district and receivod numerous minor complaints, which 
were all investigated and, as far as possible, adjusted. 1 believe 
that this appointment had a good effect. 

22. The difficulty of restoring order in Suva was increased by 
the presence of hands of young Indian hooligans, who together with 
the women, were chiefly responsible for the intimidation of. loyal 
Indians for preventing them returning to work. At a meeting of 
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“Loyal Indians, British subjects” a resolution was passed thanking 
me for. having appointed the Commission, expressing a-desire to return 
to work forthwith, and asking'for protection against interference. The 
only effective way of ensuring protection for the loyal element and of 
preventing further riotous behaviour by these hooligans (or “larrik- 
ings,” as Mr. Badri Maharaj described them in conversation with 
me) was to prescribe an area within which movements and gather- 
ins of Indians should be restricted and to which only those should 
be admitted who were engaged in bona fide business or employment. 
On 12th. February the Legislative Council passod an Ordinance 
enabling the Governor in Council 1 to take certain measures for the 
public safety in the event of civil commotion, and’ under this Ordi¬ 
nance a simple but effective system of permits was instituted, and an 
area, including the greater part of the town of Suva, was prescribed 
with the above objects. The system has worked satisfactorily, hnd, 
while it has had a good disciplinary effect on the disorderly element, 
has involved the least possible irksomeness to the law-abiding Indian 
population. The policy will be to relax it'gradually, and already 
certain of the restrictions ab'first imposed have been removed. 1 

23. His Majesty’s Australian Sloop Marguerite arrived at Suva 
on 14th February 1 and after remaining for a day, paid a visit to the 
north-western coast of Vitilevu. I have 1 reason to believe that the 
appearance of this vessel had an excellent effect, and I greatly regret 
that it has only been possible for her to remain in these waters for 
one month. The Government forces were further augmented by the 
arrival, on 16th February, of 200 natives from Lau, whom Mr. G. 
M. Hennings, a leading resident in the Lau Group, had volunteered 
to recuit and who formed a most useful auxiliary to the police in 
patrolling roads and protecting bridges. I may here ^say that the 
attitude, both of the local Fijians and of those who were recruited in 
Lau, Rewa, Navuaand elsewhere to assist the police, has been most 
gratifying. They fiare shown a keen desire to help the Government, 
and there have been very few complaints of 'vaxatious behaviour 
towards the Indians with whom they have been brought in contact. 

24. On 15th February the Hon’blo Badri Maharaj,. M. L. C-, 
arrived at Suva and proceeded to Nausori, where ho addressed a 
mooting of Indians, warned them against the danger into which they 
were being led by agitators, and strongly advised them to return to 
work. ‘This advice, following upon the prompt measures taken by 
the Government to deal with the rioters, apparently had a good 
effect. On the following day, 16th February, the strike ended as 
suddenly as it had began, and the Indians at Rewa, Suva and Navua 
were all reported to be returning to work. 

25. I am glad to say that, although efforts were undoubtedly 
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Enade by the agitators to extend the strike . to * .the principle sugar 
centres in f the north-western districts,;,tLj9re..,hns. been no trouble 
among'the large Indiaq population ; on ttyit side of/the main, island, 
■It, Fas persistently' rumour(qd r that .large piodies of Indians from the 
north boast ^yre^rrhigihg/tb ’rtiarch ’ac^dsS *couiitry ; td' join in a 
donfcentratiort ‘ttt 1 Stira, iL bAt f, Aothili^ iort happened. Tlie 

Indians residing in Suva, Nausori, Navua and on the south cost 
generally are of a'different and generally speakihg of bn inferior class 
to , r those beloning to the north-western districts.! There has always 
been a tendency? for malcontents and bad. characters to gravitate 
towards the south ’cost ^center# ‘‘Neither^ is thete any jndentity of. 
interests between Indians on the Suva side and those elsewhere., Tho 
latter include a considerable element of substantial, cane-growers who 
are* themselves employers! of labour^ and who have a stake in the 
country, * ! If the' strike had extended to the north-western districts, 
ft would probably have Jbeen/iroin different causes (e. </,,^dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the terms offered by the.Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
as regards-thef price of cane and the rate of wages). While the 
Government has been "by no means .free from anxiety concerning 
possible ( developments /in the north-western , districts,, this anxiety 
was in a large iineasure , relieved by .'an announcement which the 
Colonial Sugen; Refining * Company -made to the Indian Cane growers 
at Loutoka and other centres on*4th February.,’ This was briefly to 
the effect that' an ‘additional bonus of 2s. Gd.per ton would be paid 
to growers for/their cane, ■ together with a special grant of 20s. per 
acre on all land under proper cultivation. 1 Although his concession 
applies to the 1 present year' only and still leaves growers in uncer¬ 
tainty as regards the treatment for future years, and although I have 
pot, yet heard- that the offer , has been definitely accepted, there is 
reason to hope that any immediate likelihood of a general cessation 
of work 1 has 'been "averted.* At the same time it is to be regretted 
that the concession was not made earlier. If it had been, it is possi¬ 
ble that the strike at 1 Nausori, which has been the chief cause of 


tary, Mr, P., R, Backhouse, Agent-General of Immigration, Col. G. 
J., L. GoIdiDg, Inspector-General of Constabulary, and Lieut.-CoI. P< 
S. Hall, D. S. O., Commandant of the Defence Force. •, I also desire 
to bring to You* Lordship’s notice the assistance given to the police 
authoritiei by the Hon. H, M. Scott, K. C., and the Hon. R. Cromp¬ 
ton, C. B. K, in, the very arduous task of collecting evidence and 
preparing charges in connection with the prosecution of the rioters* 

49 "" 


anxiety and' expense to the Government, might have been 
$md®dj ,} !>,:-{J i3.nc-.ty. ; i-'l IT 

■ i 26., t Ih conclusion, J, 'should dike< to splacb on record the valu¬ 
able services rendered by Mr. T. E. Fell, C. M. G.; Colonial Secret 
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TChoVtt f 'ar^ inalny othek/, both .Civil ’Servants^nd members of the 
fnibl)3; ‘Who have • “rendered *Valuable assistance, 1 end 1 -purppse .to 
submit their* names! to Your Lordship ifi a iater^despatch, ‘ ^ / . t ■ 

5 :The- following !‘order o^r prohibition, anid removal of 
D. tVl. Manila} jwae J Vande4 pyeV jo j hirn' o^ the 27 th fdercR 
1920,,;;; “ n0 . [ :i „ c JlU •,*£ jw.u'X >vn>! m ^ui ! \v*x 

s T ,Onfall milmFern <Mid Hood (MfrfhiiiwtieMBM, Fijn'*™^ 

t. 0 Whereas toy.Me Peidff>Wld ©bod 1 '' Order* ! OrdihafitferT 87 o,-‘the 'GiJvernoV 
in, Council emp&wered ib j. Oider jUniteT i hi& band toi prohibit anjpfplrsom 
whom; he shall,,believe .to be disaffected to, tha King, .or otherwise i idangeious 
to tlib peace and'gooct,order'of thc' Qulony from residing or, .being within 
%ny* particular district or‘districts 1 of- the .Colony during any .space of time 
not'cxeeeriing two*yearSjuand byi the! same or “ariy subsequent' order hndcr 1 
his haqd to authorize,', and 1 direct thptif! snch prohibition'be not lobeyedforfch'i. 
with or within a specified time the person disobeying the same shall be arrested 
And imprisoned and shall he removed being so artosted and imprisoned.beyond 
the limits ‘of* the 'prohibited 'district afid 1 in 1 ' such Jfeinoval force may be used 

if need bj lot the'l>u^)(Bes thereofq'bi ) f-ul vd ie/iyUO HiOS oat li-M 

.Audi .whereasthe !@o*ernor i, lit Councila believes,tfial? Bactord Maginmol 
^Ianilah'S dangerous to the peace, and good order of ;the Colony,« hi •??''<< •* 1 
r ■ .‘Now, therefore,by and with the advice; pf my " Executive Council, I do 
\ryf this 1 'tfhlef under 1 mjjr hand 1 prohibit the' said ' 1 Dodtor 1 Magipmal Manila! 
from residing or' being within all,jor >'any of 1 the tinderAientionhd"district of 
the Colony, timing the ispace of two years, thati.is tosay.ttlie Island of Vitilevu, 
tlie Island of Oyalau,.the province of Maeuata,, i n c: ', , Tl y-..I J/: 

"* And f do further, by and with the advice of my Executive,Council,by 
fliis iordcr under 'my hand, authorize and direct' that ij the above prohibition 
be not obeyed within the following specified' time,, that it to toy, by of before 
noon ou the first- day Of. April,, 11 ) 21 ), them and] in such ensethe said Doctor 
Maginmal Mauilal shall be; Arrested. by the Inspector General,of Constabulary 
or by any Police Constable or by any other Peace ,Officer within.the Colony 
And imprisoned, and shall be removed being so arrested amj imprisoned beyond 
the limits of the prohibited districts, and in such removal 1 force may'bfe used 
■ if need be for the purposes thereof, r 11 OjiUwii.Tii vnn di-.ilt (Mod mm “ 
Oateil at Q.oyemntfnb. House t Swya^ this jtyenfy-scvpt^j day ^o£ March, 

i'« .<! ! i-.;{ }i Ll if * iirj ?.«>•« r fi'ii'iMfi'; ‘di ij '>i 

• .•ni •. v •. !<• -.f : .; it.v.t ri d li'di.w ,ViOiKi £4 l*'.?*'.PAJ*PW 1}1 JA ,•!<> 

iw^d J.'.suu ecU ol ,.Clerk rj Ex^cHtivc^outicH.. 



&*■ to' MhuriAw,: w ; 

amounts to 'hia 1 ‘ expulfeioh' from* this ’IftoWry^Wb 'deeblv’ srievfl 
for this uridf earnestly ’rfeqast 1 Hft “Excelled^ ^ order 
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immediately. ,, We beg to express pur views regarding the matter, 
that we do not want to live < in this, country, if our . leader or 
leaders are expelled from here. We would also mention here 
that in case our petition is pot considered favourably wp all intend 
to return , to our mother - country. together with Mr. Manilal. We 
would therefore request Your Excellency’s Government to make 
immediate arrangements for repatriation of those amongst, us who 
are entitled at this moment to a free return passage to India. Wo 
may suggest that if these arrangements cannot be made,immediately 
the order for Mr. Manilal be withdrawn for the present and post¬ 
poned, until the Government can make the above-mentioned arrange¬ 
ments asked for; Otherwise we; would refrain from doing any 
work in the .Colony, until we are , repatriated, as a protest against 
such: action of , the Government, We do not mean, to (interfere 
with, the work , of the. Government of this Colony hut we fitly 
express, our feelings.; The simple, thing is that, as we have already, 
stated, we ,.,do not want, to live , in this country without a proper 
leader to guide us and, one who, safeguards pur interests. ..If it, 
is contended that he has committed any offence or ; has broken 
any law of the country, we do .not, see any reason why the Govern* 
ment -prefer expelliug him front} bete t rather, than proceeding, 
against him in a Court of Justice. . In the absence of a prosecution 
against him we are ^inclined to think that - it is because ho might 
an undesirable person in the estimation of the European commu¬ 
nity and, the Government; of this couutry in advocating our cause. 
In that case 1 we -do, not see ,,hovv any self-respecting ..Indian can 
continue: to live here any longer. In view of the above fact we 
submit this petition, hoping that it will receive due consideration at 
the hands of His Excellency’s .Government. In the absence of a 
prompt : reply to this petition we will, be compelled to stop 
all work for the future and get ready to return home. , 

, ’ . , ... . r ; . ; 1,600 signature?. 

1 To this His Excellency the Governor sent the following 
reply dated April 14th 1920. 

His Excellency the Governor has received the petition of 
Indian residents in the Ba district, with reference to the order 
recently served on D. M. Manilal. 

The order in question prohibits Manilal and others from residing 
for two years in Vitilovu or the Macuata Province. Outside these 
districts the persons concerned may go where they please and there 
is no restriction on their movements. The order was issued by the 
Governor in Council after full deliberation because these persons are 
believed, while resident in any of the districts mentioned, to be 
dangerous to the peace and good order of the Colony. Under no 



he ‘Wor'st'fehemy^of'Iffdian - 1 progress ’ in Fijil 
‘ all ^hat "the 7 Government KiiowS^/aBbut hini 
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circuiUstan’cee 'Will His E^elleiicy reconsider v tfie' J ifecision/-fthd'iie 
dismisses forthwith the recfuest' In" the petition thathb shbuldfeaPoel 
the order. i '" t ° ^ fit .ei'*1 m at I.sUvjks 

1 Manila;l'\has ; hot'deceived 'the^'Governirieiity tilt grie* 

voiisly deceived the Indians at^ Suya r: ahd Eewa' with the ? result that 
many of them ‘dra' in prisoif ll pr : &W&itihg'ViaI, : hwbiFe I he has ’heeri 
bareful' to save his own skiff . 1 - ' Loyal Indian# hoi’h heve ^prqtest'ed t?o 
His Excellencyj against! these 1 agitators, Vhb 1 ate F responsible 1 fof the 
recent trouble, being allowed to f , 'fetiiaih ! ht large ‘while' 'thei^' ddpeS 
are punished! *' i 11 ''' u n, r ,h o ! Liiiii*.riVi. i».ii mi' 

Manilal has been the 

If the petitioners 1 knew all_ ___ ___ _____ 

they would rejoice at his' departnfe. '“It i& : "6htirel^ bwing ‘'to^hitit 
and to the 1 trouble ’ which he 'has caused - 1 that the 0dvermnent ha^ • 
been Unable to proceed with’its intentioh,’ already* publicly'tiiinoun# 
ed, to make provision fot the election "by" the Indian''feomihunity! of 
two representatives in' the L&gisiativ^ CWrtcik J Thirf.-Vvo<ilt3, iff th^ r 
Governor’s opinion,'have ' afforded safeguard 6P ItidiaU ’ihterests,' 
such as the 1 Petitiohers desirt, and a f:r botistitutio1ial'meins'‘of‘voicing 
Indian aspiratiohs througli their chosen and recbghisdd leadeVs/^Thtr 
enforced postpbrtemehfc bf; this important? fconbession ’' has 'been 'a,' 
matter of regret tb ’His Excellency:" 1 10 J’«wO * »i mid t«»>*:*« 

The petitioner^ ask \hat if the order against Mapilal is nt»t with¬ 
drawn they may bb repatriated, ' and .tliey'threaten’'to ; strike/' 3 As 
regards repatriation, arrangements' have' already been madd ’fby two 
ships tb come to Fiji to f e feck those''’whtf are'’'erititled' to repatriation 
and who wish tb go," The first ship is 1 dub' to strive 1 at 'the eiid of 
next month aud it 1 b hoped that;'the ’second 1 wilV^olW’iidt'loffg 
after. Lists of those desiring tb be repatriated ard being, prepared and 
those who are entitled to free passages and "wish ’to go 1 should tend 
in their names to the Agent ‘General 1 oF-Immigration/' 1 'Thd GoSfferff* 
mont has no desire to impede or delay the departure of those Indians 
Who do not wislr to iromaixi>3n tFiji.v Malcontdnt&i are/ -hot/Wan ted 
hore - • diM. liiqA Usnb vicrai 

1 ■ As to the threat of a strike, the petitioners %ara making a grave 
mistake if they think that the .Government isj to:ba intimidabed bj? 
threats of this nature. The petitionorB state that ‘‘they do not 
mean to interfere with the work of the Government/ - If by this they 
mean that they do not intend to commit any, breach ;of .the peace/ 

I .is Excellency strongly advises them to abide by, this intention^ 

dealt witlf er ° F V ‘ olatiou of th&lttW wil1 ^ promptly land sternly 

Jp-il UUt, 1920. ! 



- V Mr; ManilalsLetter. 

1 Mr. Manila!’s version of the affair is given in the following 
letter- which he addressed to the Press on February 19th 1920. 

Si pee my arrival here in' Fiji I have strenuously laboured to 
have ap .end put to ’ the system of indentured labour which was 
slavery in ’disguise.', Eventually the system received its coup 
grace on the 2nd! of’January list, when all, remaining indentures 
. ^ aa cancelled by ;the Fiji 1 Government, presumably attho cost of 
* the revenues of land'. '' "* ■ • i 

The-cancellation Of indentures set all'Indian labourers on an 
equal footing and they all■: began to realise painfully how their 
lives have economically, morally, socially, and politically been influ¬ 
enced by their arrival and stay in Fiji under that monstrous 
system. The incidents of coolie 'life, formed 1 i sort of shuttlecock 
to weave the web of colonial life round them; and 1 their depressed 
and ruined ’ condition became more patent under the strain of 200 
and 300 p.'c. rise ■■ in the prices of the necessaries of life, without 
a rise in their.- wages. Thb want or a steady homelife, of a wifo 
worth the n&me, promiscuous intercourse and natural children, 
dirt and squhlor and immorality in 1 general, can he goneologically 
traced to the indenture system. ' 1 ' 

People who had finished their indentures had been for years 
in receipt of two shillings a day wages for unskilled labour before 
the War. And~ they’have continued receiving that until a few 
months ago when a sixpence was added only for some labourers. 

The labourers had approached the Indian Imperial Association 
°f which T am President to represent their grievances to Govern¬ 
ment. And my Association wrote to the Government recommeud- 
ln S legislation for 5 per cent.- minimum wages for labourers, ex : 
Pressing our readiness to prove our oase. The Government paid 
iio heed to our representations and the Immigration Department 
had hitherto followed a policy of bluff, browbeating and disguised 
threatening, towards those : who have been clamouring for better 
Pay-. The local news-paper an only paper-pursued a campaign of 
malicious misrepresentation against nie and my Association at the 
instigation of. a number of colonial-born Indians who are converts 
to Christianity and whose conduct is influenced by their pastors 
or shepherds. The Indian people in Fiji had felt very much that 
the Government prosecuted me for building an. office on a Fijian 
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Chief's land with his permission, when. any number of European 
and other Indians who have done similar things have not even 
been warned. But at the general Indian Conference held on Dec. 
20th, last at the Town Hall, all sections of Indian settlers in and 
around Suva, Rewa and]NavUa,"i attended in'great numbers and 
with the exception of half-a-dozen Indian J Christians and a number 
of their European; patrons* the iheetingsiwas*.«? gr^at* iditiaMstep 
towards 1 Indian-organisation j’ jandi the, labourerscih vited-,me."to 
two of their' meetings, .where: Ij was enthusiastically ..received. 

1 then left, foe iLovuka and subsequently •fpr u Ba,, ( ; where ljieard^ 
that some,-Indian labourers in Suva ,'werp on ,ptrijsp. jjMP.eprty 
of rumours, were, rife- and; the campaign} of, misrepresentation by 
the Suva "press , had the desired, results , pf makipg eye^y ^hitp, 
person highly indignant' or ill-disposed towards; me. ;1 Anyhow, . 
the .Indian, element injiPa, district, was, sp, important that the Ba 
Europeans did, not, caret about tp up pleasant lengths, wjth pae, and, 
the ;District Commissioner who,,is also ..the,'Magisftatp,..,being .* 
Theosophist" and a good; ;type of,,Oxford,, graduate, iyas sympathetic, 
towards r Indian ; aspirations^ >tt In ’.face, of. some j opposf^ion .after 
some hesitation , he -attended,, and. ; presided}, over a large lepresente- 
tive gathering, of .Indians on the, Jasti,Sunday ,in ^apua^y.wiere 
the Indian Association was formed with rudimentary -.Panchayeta 
in important Indian settlements^- Here I was, - ;as * expected,; 
unanimously chosen as President; of, the. Association,; w.hichjjwas 
now formed, and. Mr. H. Pilling,^ : District ( Commissioner, 

placed his name at our disposal as patron and prpipised,to jaudiii 
our accounts,: (This is the same gentleman as .had- given unique 
assistance to Mr. C. E., Andrews and to the schools,.hie,initiated—rr’ 
the establishment oE. the Misses priest and Dixon—f-wh 0 hayq been 
sent out, from Australia at, Mr. ■ Andrews’, insfcauceto,,work .educa¬ 
tionally (and the, latter lady proEessionally aa purse also) amongst 
Indian women end . children in Fiji, .derived great help'and,sym¬ 
pathy from the Englishman, f the like of whpm,, arq, ^ot as fre¬ 
quently met; with (in ..little .Crown ;Colonies;.as .this) as; one may 
desire.„ ,, .» ..-v 




.U:fi •**.>, 


I was hardly on the way to settle in Ba district when & sudden 
call came from Suva informing me that the Indian Btrike in south 
had led to the appointment of a Commission of enquiry into the- cost 
of living wages, reasonable means of-livelihood eto*i before aud 
after the war. A special launch came to Ba to fetch me to Suva. 
It was not to be expected that the Government* would place me 
on the Commission and the Agent-General of . Immigration -had 
succeeded m convincing Indians that I might:be more useful 
as counsel to load evidence on behalf of the Indian labourers, 
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who then chose Mr. S. Chowla, an experienced and patriotic Indian 
Interpreter, to be on the Commission. I came to Suva and great' 
crowds of Indians poured in to see me offering to help with the 
evidence. Some of the members of the Indian Imperial Association 
had been so threatened and treated by their European employers 
and others and for their consequent advice to strikers had become 
so unpopular’ amongst Indians,; that they themselves kept out of 
the labour movement;' and I did not press them further. I also 
pacified" those Who , had cherished strong feeling against them 
and I held . one meeting at Muanivetu and another on the Cricket 
ground - in Suva and the next day in Nausari. It was 
wonderful how the strikers were of one mind and what is more, 
absolutely peaceful' so ; far so that the Inspector General of Consta¬ 
bulary, Col. Colging, telephoned to Inspector Picto of Kewa to 
motor down from his station -to the Indian meeting' and convey 
to me his message' of thanks and appreciation of the quiet and 
orderly way in which the meetings had been conducted. It is 
worthy of note ‘that this labour movement was contemporaneously 
signalled b^ the formation' and support of the Indian Women’s 
Association in' Suva, who pressed my wife to be the president. 
Ihe moral support "rendered by this Association during my absence 
in Ba and ever since was a powerful factor in the insistent demand' 
of men for per cent, wages as a minimum to enable a person to live 
in decency and comfort under the present high cost of living. When 
I canw to Suva,I appreciated their work but warned people of both 
sexes in public aS well as in private against the use of force to 
prevent weak-minded parsons from returning to work.' But some of 
the women could not bear insults and injuries and assumed a militant 
attitude towards any 1 Indian Christians or European Special Consta¬ 
bles' interfering with their meetings or their movements. I must 
point out here that without the least necessity for doing so the Fiji 
Government became funkey and called in the aid of their military 
consisting of the Returned Soldiers and sailors and the locil Defence 
Force men.' They disarmed the Indians by taking away their sticks 
and the^ military special Constables and rowdy Europeans established 
a reign of terror in Suva. The Fiji Government have never display¬ 
ed any tact in such situations; They did not dismiss these Europe¬ 
ans from their duties of special Constables against whom the Inspec¬ 
tor General of Constabulary heard authentic genuine complaints from 
peaceful 1 Indians. The Police themselves began to act under the 
instruction of half of the dozen Indian Christians and the Methods 
of Indian Policy" (vide the pamphlet of Mr. Mackerness) began to 
bo taught. ThGse Europeans committed excesses. Prominent 
Indians were waited , for and threatened, abused, ill-treated, assaulted 
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and others prosecuted. The.women could pot remain quiet under, 
these circumstance... THey held meetings privately and ^ the ,fatal- 
one was thelasfcnear\fche house of llahi Raiukan, on ^ose; ad vice, 
a European special constable walked roughly pver .the wQmeh sitting, 
and used provoking language yhich Jed to a quarrel and, then Indiana 
who., coujd mot boar the sight ,of .their" women being..treated in a. 
cowardly manner rushed with, the, sticks pf jflrewood 4 from a,kitchen, 
in theivicinity. |The Police whistjed for-help an^ .the Eurpp^ari, force 
and the-military arrived and Fyian pelioeihen ^lthi^fles-rfl machine, 
gun n,lso. was set pgains£ tk 0 su women* Instead .of, pouring bfl on. 
troubled; waters, «om,3- responsible, parsons? hre reported; toj h ave ; 
foolishly circulated a rumour that there .were,,‘warrants,out-to arrest^ 
women^ including my wife and strong rumours spread, ‘through the. 
length and breadth of Suva, Rewa, and Navua that she had .actually; 
been arrested as;leader of:(women,, i Those : .Tyhpi,;started sucji ticticSt 
whether they .be .,in ; ..the Constabulary., service,’or outyde whether, 
•white or brown ore themsejvef before God for^subsequent,, ^iots and, 
bloodshed which took place in several- localities. Vi am,'openly told 
by the Mayor of Suva? the Hon H„ M. Scott K., CL that 4 am. at the 
bottom of the whole trouble. But; I am pot, j I was away weeks before 
the strike started, theJmmediate- cause jof such^was tb border to dp- 
work for 9 hours instead of 8 as before,, and the . contagion pprepd tm 
other centres.. X was away at Tailevu when the riots were provoked., 
After I came back I went? to the Chief., Police. Station 4 in Fiji ofij 
appointment to interview women jwho 'were under 1 arrpsi; j. but, I was: 
refused permission to see them on that occasion.., and whilst, t waited, 

I was kept • out of, Inspector ^winburn’t office, i wjiere confidential f 
matters were being reported or advised upon by -the ? Indian Christi-j 
ans and their Pastor, who could have any man or women locked up,, 
any man’s house and premises forcibly..entered .(and .searched/, aoyj 
person • on the street stopped,, sleeping passengers or’ inmates in, 
boarding houses examined. A special ; Constable—white man witty, 
a blackened heart-^used filthy, language.. to , me,. • ,1 ,did , not know., 
whether I should wait for the arrival of the Inspector 1 General.* Ip 
the mean-while Inspector Swinburne appeared to be annoyed at my 
persistence and clearly told me that I, was hindering his works I there-, 
fore accompanied him to go out, when at the gate the. special.conata-, 
ble lifted the frame of my left ear, another white man caught hold of. 
my right;.shoulder and in spite of,. Inspector SwinbrpuoV.warning; 
gave me a blow on the back of, my. bead . which' did .not > "hurt me,, 
however. The Inspector General has now advised- me. to -remain'; 
practically prisoner in ray own* house as he will not have me interfeiv. 
ed with by the.-ruffians. 1 There are many others i« my position in; 
this respect, I mnst in fairness admire that he- biw given' all the; 
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protection he could against a man called Pateson and he has promised 
me escort whenever I want to go out. But this same officer, either 
of his own accord or under pressure, applied for and • obtained a 
special Legislation which puts -in shade all Rowlatt Acts and other 
repressive Legislations in India put together. You cannot leave your 
locality without a permit to move about, not more than six persons 
can meet at your residence, not more than four go with you, you can 
take no sticks with you.- The returned soldiers and sailors with 
-rifles and bayonets and machine guns and any White man or Fijian 
or halfcaste can do you anything. Moghul rule in India could not 
have been worse. Women are beaten and tortured to confess and 
testify against my wife or me, and men and women are exposed to 
season and melow their confession under the scorching rays of the 
sun, and are refused even water to drink and kept on little or 
I no food. 

Men are dead or dying—a great many whose trace is lost—a few 
are lying unattended in the bush. Bayonets have passed through the 
entrails of some, and bullets through the bodies of others. This 
German rule of the Whites masquerading under the British flag can 
not last much longer. Our cup is now full and we earnestly believe 
the Gods confound the intelligence of those whom they destroy” 
which though a translation from some Greek source seems to be the 
same as “Tulsidas.' 

Indians want either to obtain a living wage or provisions cheap 
aB before, or food and clothing etc., with nominal wages or a piece 
of land to cultivate, or to be shipped back to India, or to be shot 
down or gaoled.” 


The Fiji Deputation 

The Colonisation Committee mentioned on p. 328 met the 
Fiji Deputation consisting of the Rt. Rev. Turtchell, Bishop of 
Polynesia, and the Hon. Mr. Rankine, C.M.G., on February 19th. 
afternoon in the Secretariat, and in two hours finished the inquiry 
into their scheme of free emigration to that Colony. 

An Outline of the Fiji Scheme 

Their suggested scheme waB a system of free and voluntary 
State aided emigration, the object being the encouragement of the 
settlement of Indians. The emigrant would be free of any financial 

50 
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liability. connected with the costs of his introduction in Fiji and 
would, in no way be restricted to service under any particular 
employer. . A, Protector of emigrants would be appointed by local 
Governments in India to exercise .supreme control of emigration 
in the Province. At the ports o'f departure, Colonial camps would 
be started which could be visited by Indians of standing nominated 
by the Provincial Governments, The Colonial Government would 
bear half the cost in the case of those wishing to return to India 
if they had stayed in the Colony at least three years, throe-fourth 
of the cost if it yas five years, and th*e whole cost if seven years. 
Land suitable for settlement would be available for all who desire 
it. The scheme also stated as follows:—Indians in Fiji already 
enjoy the same facilities for primary eduoation as are possessed by 
other inhabitants of the Colony. Under the Education Ordinance 
of 1916 provision is made for grants in aid to any private or 
vernacular school for Indians. Government schools are being 
established at necessary centres of the settlement where assisted 
schools do not exist. Since 1916, new schools have been opened every 
year and the Board of Education aims at providing facilities for 
every child iu the Colony, no matter how remote the district may 
be. Provision is also made under the Education Ordinance for 
secondary schools as required. Indian colonists already acquired, 
the same municipal rights as any other inhabitants and under the 
constitution of the Colony two East Indian members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Fiji are elected by East Indian constituencies. 

Questioned by Mr. Banerjee, the deputation replied that 
they were not at present prepared to give guarantees like 
the British Guiana deputation, (see p. 337) because there were 
certain matters like repatriation, equality of status, eto., in 
regard to which they could not speak authoritatively. But 
they would communicate to the Government of Fiji as to 
whether they could give a guarantee or not! At the same time, 
the Committee, was assured that there was perfect equality of 
all mankind in the eye of law in Fiji, but admitted there 
,was not the same franchise for all people. Fijians, for instance, 
had.no franchise at all. Their s was an old-fashioned Crown Colony 
and was exactly in the same position as, or perhaps a little more 
democratic than, Ceylon, or the Federated Malaya States. The 
Legislative Council had a majority of nominated European 
members who were always in favour of the Government. Fijians 
also had been nominated to the Council and in the coming general 
election /they could be elected. No Indian stood for municipal 
election until now although he bad the same privileges as a 
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No Racial Animosity. 

Questioned by Sir £>inshaw Wacha, they said there was no 
differentiation of treatment ; between - Indian and European in 
trains, etc. 

The Committee subjected the deputation to questions'about 
cultivable .lands, 1 wages, housing, etc., and were told that It was 
very extraordinary that Indians were able to become capitalists in 
a few months. The DeputationistS promised to consider the question 
for Indiana until they were in a position to maintain themselves in 
the Colony.- The minimum wages was two shillings a day, which 
came to about Rs. 2-8, one-third of which could be easily saved. 
Primary education was not compulsory at present. We must confess, 
feaid they, that we have been very remiss in giving education to all 
classes, but in 1916 , a new Ordinance was passed which provides 
for the establishment of both primary and secondary schools. A sum 
of £ 8,100 had been set apa^rt for the education of Indians. In the 
last two years, 28 schools had been established, twelve of which were 
under the direct control of the Indian community. They wanted 
■ Indians not Only to cultivate lands, but also to Work for wages. 
The new comer would be granted land, but not money. The 
climatio Conditions ware unsurpassable od the face of the earth. 
There Was no small-pox, cholera or any such disease. In order to 
remove the sex inequality, their object was to import families, but 
at the same time there ought to be exceptional cases which. should 
necessarily be very few. 

Mr. Sastri: If there is perfect political equality, the Colony 
would get more and more into the hands of the Indians. Then, don’t 
you think there would be a feeling among the European population 
to try to got rid of these people 1 

A ; There is no sign of racial animosity at present, aud I see no 
reason to anticipate it in the future. , 

Hero ended the work of the Committee, aod their fiual report 
is given on p. 337. 
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International Labour Conference 

Part 13 of the great Peace Treaty of 1919 deals with Labour 
and gave birth, along with the League of Nations, to the International 
Labour Bureau.: The first International Labour Conference was 
held at Washington U. >S. A., in November 1919, and India being 
an original member of the League of Nations also comes under the 
Labour Conference. For the Proceedings of the Washington 
Conference see P. 238, Part II of 1920 Register. The permanent 
office of the Bureau is established at Geneva, Switzerland. It has 
primarily a two fold function :— * 

1. It has to insure the drawing up, passing and enforcement 
in all States of an international labour legislation, which, subject 
to differences of climate, habit and custom, should aim at being 
uniform throughout the world. 

By this means unfair competition will be prevented and those 
States which are anxious for progress will not be hampered by States 
which exploit their workers. .... 

2. The office is charged with the duty of making /every 
endeavour to better the condition of the working classes in all 
countries by its studies, enquiries, and propaganda. It aims at 
men being more free, better able to think for themselves, at making 
men educated and happy. It has to contribute towards the creation 
of that higher form of civilisation which alone can insure peace. 

The Washington Labour Conference adopted six draft conven¬ 
tions and six recommendations as follows :— 

Draft Convention. 

1. The application of the principle of an eight-hour day and 
forty-eight, hour woek. (l0 hours for India). 

2. The question of preventing or providing against unem¬ 
ployment. 

3. The employment of women before and aftet childbirth. 

i . The employment of women during the night. 

5. The minimum age of employment of children in industry. 

6. The night work of young persons employed in industry. 

Recommendations. 

1. Concerning public employment exchanges. 

2. Concerning reciprocity of treatment of foreign wopt^w* 
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3. Concerning the prevention of anthrax. 

4. Concerning the protection of women and children against 

lead poisoning, v. .. • ? . • > 

5. Concerning the establishment of Government Health Service. 

6. Concerning the application of the Berne Convention of 

1906,- on the ; prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. < ■ 

'/• TKe Geneva Assembly 

At one of the closing meetings of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva held in December ,1920 consideration was 
given to India’s claim to representation on the International Labour 
Board as a matter of right, as India is one of the eight States of chief 
industrial importance. Sir William Meyer and Sir Ali Imam were 
deputed by the Govt, of India to submit a case to the Assembly, 
and thus bring the issue to their attention. Sir William gives 
the following account of the work of the Indian delegates' to a 
Journalist (St. Nehal Singh):— 

3ir William Meyers Account 

‘I found at the Assembly a disposition to put India in the first 
place when it was a question of making her pay, bub when it came 
to the distribution of privileges, her very existence was ignored, and 
the smallest European countries were given the prizes. That may 
sound cynical, but it is the bare truth. 

A special organising committee was appointed, with reference 
to the first Labour Conference as Washington, to select the eight ’ 
States of chief industrial importance which, as contemplated in 
Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles, were of right to serve upon 
the governing body of the International Labour Bureau, This was 
because the Council of the League, with whom the decision ought to 
. have rested, had not yet come into being. The members of that 
Committee consisted of representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, Prance, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Switzerland. Seven of 
the eight countries selected were those to which these representa¬ 
tives belonged. The eighth was Germany. The United States 
declined to serve and the place earmarked for her was assigned 
to Denmark. 

Sir (then Mr.) Louis Kershaw, Mr. .A. C. Chatteijee and Mr. 

, M. Joshi, who represented India at that Conference, were so 
indignant that India, with her many millions of industrial and 
agricultural labourers—for it must be remembered that agricultural 
labourers come within the scope of tbe International Labour Office—• 
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tad been ignored in favour of such small European Countries as 
Demark, Belgiom and Switzerland that they refused to take 
part in the election of States to fill the four seats assigned to 
secondary States.” 

‘‘The result of the nominations made and of the election held 
was that out of 24 seats on the Labour Council, including 
representatives of employers and employed, 20 are appropriated 
by Europe, while four are divided among the other five countries. 

“The Labour Conference at Washington was struck with that 
anomaly,, and a resolution was carried on the motion of a South 
African delegate, Condemning the constitution of the governing body 
which, however, philosophically continues to hold office. 

“The Secretary of State for India tried to have the injustice 
done to India removed by making representations to the Council 
of the League of Nations, which did not exist at the time of the 
Washington Conference. But almost a year passed before the 
matter came before it. 

Although the Covenant of the League of Nations had expressly 
provided, in the penultimate paragraph of Article IV, that any 
member of the League not represented on the Council should be 
invited to send a representative to sit as & member at any meeting 
for the consideration of matters specially affecting the interests of 
that member, the Council did not accord that privilege to India. 
No one who could speak with authority for India was, therefore, 
present to plead her cause, and the Council dismissed the Indian 
appeal on the following grounds :— 

i (l) The governing body was organised and in actual operation 
before the Council came into existence. 

(2) The composition of the governing body was formally 
endorsed by the delegates at Washington (this was not, in faot, 
correct). 

(3) Recognition of India s claim would involve the replacement 
of 6ome country already on the governing body and, (it may be), 
a general reconstruction of the list. 

’ (4) The principles upon which the organising committee’s list 
was finally approved have never been formulated, or communicated 
to the Council and the Council profess their ignorance of the precise 
i meaning to be attached to the phrase, ‘industrial importance.’ 

“ The Council added that they were fully cognisant of. the im¬ 
portance of Iudia as an industrial Power and that the present 
governing body would only hold office till 1922, during which period 
the Council would have studied the subject fully and be ready to 
deal with the matter of nomination to a fresh governing body when 
the present one’s term expired. 
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The Secretary of State felt that the reply was unsatisfactory, 
that the claim of India had been largely * burked * on technical con¬ 
siderations, and that it was not fair to ask her to wait, seeing that it 
was just in these early years that any new departures might be taken 
and precedents created. Accordingly, he put before the Assembly 
rale vent papers and asked that the matter might be considered. 

The Assembly referred the case to one ‘of its Grand Com¬ 
mittees, on which I sat, and I put forward the case for India with 
all the emphasis I could command. I pointed out that it was not 
only her interests that were involved, but those of non-European 
' c °UHtrie& generally. The difficulties that the Council had raised in 
respect of immediate action could be overcome, e g., by the present 
governing body, discredited by the vote of Washington above refer¬ 
red to, resigning. The following extract will show in what way I 
suminerised India’s industrial position :— 

Excluding peasant proprietors, there are nearly 28,000,000 
egiicultural workers in India who come within the scope of the 
International Labour Office. India has 141,000 maiitime workers, 
lascars, etc., and in this respect comes second only to the United 
Kingdom. She has over 20,000,000 workers in industries, including 
cottage industries (in which the ‘industrials’ of Japan are also largely 
employed), mining, and transport. Factories, mines and railways 
provide, employment for nearly 2,000,000 persons. The mileage 
of her- railways is in excess of every other country except the 
United States. Her export of- manufactured goods, in itself very 
considerable, would be much greater were it not for the huge size 
of the country and resultant large home consumption. The export 
test, of course, favours countries whose home area is relatively 
small” 

I laid stress on the fact that while India was denied the 
position of a first class Power on the labour body, she was given it 
without question when it came to the contribution of the assessment. 
of expenses, whilst Belgium and Switzerland wero given third place 
and Denmark fourth. 

I was sorry to find that my British colleague, the Rt. Hon. G. N. 
Barnes, M. P., who took a leading part in the drafting of the 
constitution of the labour organisation, tried to defend what had 
been done in Washington, The committee, however, declined 
to consider the case on its merits, arguing that under the consti¬ 
tution of the League the matter was one for the Council and not for 
*be League. Technically this was correct, and I had to accept the 
decision ; but I pointed out tbat India bad expected an adequate 
measure of sympathy which, I regretted, bad been denied to her. 
" hen the Committee reported to the Assembly, I repeated my 
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previous arguments that India could not regard the Governing 
Body as fairly representing Labour interests. 

The A 50,000 Contribution of India 

As regards the way in which financial contributions are levied, 
Sir William said that “it was according to the grouping system laid 
down by the International Postal Union,” “That system, which 
clasifies States into seven groups each representing many units of ex 
pencliture* is good enough for the purpose for which it was devised, 
because the share of the expenditure in connection with the Interna¬ 
tional Postal Union, which falls upon the various countries, is quite 
small. But in a matter such as the contribution to the League, which 
is already costing India £ 50,000 a year, the scale of allotment needs 
to be worked out muoh more carefully, and with reference to such 
considerations as net revenue. At present the British Empire collec¬ 
tively pays over one-fourth of the total expenses of the League ; 
and India, Australia, and South Africa (as well as Canada) are 
placed in the first class of contributors along with Great Britain 
and France. 

“Everybody admits that the present system is bad and that 
Article VI. of the Covenant, which tied the League to the Postal 
Union methods, was very unsatisfactory. The Budget Committee 
proposed to get the Postal Union to revise their system and to 
obtain, if possible, a method which should he fair alike for the 

Postal Union and the League...but the Assembly rejectod 

this in favour of the Committee’s scheme” 
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The Indian Delegates at the Geneva Conference 

December 1920 ■> 

The. following speech was delivered by Sir William Meyer, H gh 
Commissioner for India, before the meeting of the Council of the League 

I do not propose to move any amendment or resolution on 
this subject, but my Government wishes the Assembly to be in 
possession of the reasons for which India has felt and still feels 
aggrieved by her exclusion from the eight Powers of chief industiisl 
importance contemplated in Article 392 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
A note stating the ground on which India claims this position has 
been circulated a3 Assembly Document No. 226 and 1 need only 
add a very few remarks to the points there set forth. 

The eight chief industrial powers were to be selected by the 
Council^ of the League, but as that Council was not in existence 
at the time that the Washingon Conference met towards the close 
of last year, the selection of the eight Statos of chief industrial 
importance was left to a special organising Committee which 
contained '• representatives of the United States, Great Britain 
Prance, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Switzerland. It is a somewhat 
remarkable coincidence that the Committee proposed all the seven 
States to which they collectively belonged as great industrial 
Powers, The eighth selected was Germany. India has never been 
able to understand on what valid principles some of the selections 
were made. For instance, why was Switzerland, whose population 
is about one hundredth part of that of India, preferred fo her 1 
When the United States of America decided not to be for the present 
on the Governing Body of the Labour Office, Denmark was put 
into bor place,* a selection which, with all respect to Denmark, 
was still less intelligible to India. It may be added than when it was 
a question of contribution to the funds of the League, India’s 
importance was at once recognised. She was put into- the first 
class of assessees while Belgium and Switzerland were relegated 
to the third and Denmark to the fourth. 

Among the documents which have already been furnished to 
the Assembly ard statistics which show India’s pre-eminent claim 
and I would merely mention here a few salient figures illustrating 
her industrial importance. 

[Here Sir fVilliam gave the figures mentioned above on p. 3991 

The Claim Delayed. 

“The Council of the League, having now come into definite 
existence, India lodged a protest with it, the result of which is set 
forth in the Council’s Report of August 6th 1920. The Council 

60(a) 
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expressed itself fully conscious (to use its own words) of the magni¬ 
tude of India’s industrial output, the large number of her population 
engaged in industrial pursuits, the international importance of her 
overseas trade and other circumstances which, might be urged in 
favour of her claim to be one of the eight States of chief indus¬ 
trial importance. The Council considered itself, however, precluded 
from taking any immediate action in support of India's claims, for 
reasons set forth in its Report of August 5th last above referred 
to. I will not discuss these in detail now, hut will merely say that 
they seem to India to savour too much of technical pleading, as for 
instance, that the Council was not in existence when the Governing 
Body was organised ; that the composition of the Governing Body was 
endorsed by the conference at Washington—I have already indicated 
that the conference passed what may be called a vote of censure 
on the composition of the Governing Body—that recognition of 
India’s claim would involve the elimination of some other State ; 
that the Council diu not know the principles on which the Organis¬ 
ing Committee had acted, and found some difficulty as to the exact 
meaning of the words “industrial importance.” Surely; it is not 
more difficult to come to a conclusion as to what are the most 
important Industrial Powers of the world than to specify what are 
the Great Powers with reference to other matters. 

“ The Council, therefore, held that the existing Governing Body 
should sit on till 1922, and in the meantime proposed to: investigate 
the methods of coming to a decision on the “ Industrial importance ” 
question and directed the Secretary General to take this matter up 
with the International Labour Office. , - 

It may be urged that, after all, consideration of India’s claim 
was only delayed for two years more, but it is juBt those early years 
that are of importance, having regard to the fact that principles will 
bo evolved and precedents created and that a great oriental country 
with its special labour conditions deserves special consideration 


Bittei Disappointment. 

• A “ 0ne mo ™ P° in A fc 1 “ a y mention, having regard to the penulti¬ 
mate paragraph of Article 4 of the Covenant, which states that 
any member of the League not represented on the Council should 
he invited to send a representative to sit as a member at any meefc- 

ir® c0 " 6lder T atlon o{ specially affecting the interest 

of that Member. It seems to me that India ought to have been 
asked to send a special representative to the Council meeting which 
resulted in the Report of August 5. 8 

a " ! 2 Uito r ^ i<0 that * 1 T tl T eh ?• decision arrived at has been 
a bittei disappointment to India and to her intellectual and Indus- 
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trial classes, who are apt to look suspiciously on procedure which in 
their view subordinates the interests of Asia to Europe, committee 
No. 2 were technically justified in holding that the Assembly was 
not in a position to override the Council’s decision. We had not, 
in fact, asked for this. What we did hope was that a sympathetic 
reception of our representations might nevertheless lead to some 
solution which would have been welcomed by us. For instance, the 
resignation of the Governing Body, on the ground that it had been 
selected, if I may say so, in a somewhat irregular way, and its re¬ 
placement at the Conference of 1921 by a body which would be 
more regularly constituted under the Council’s decision as to what 
the eight industrial Powers are, would have effected a satisfactory 
solution. 

It was for these reasons that my Government desired that the 
matter should be ventilated before the Assembly, and the fact that 
the claim was included in the Assembly’s Agenda seemed to us to 
show that it was regarded as “ prima facie ” suitable for discussion. 
But, as 1 have said, though disappointed with the decision of Com¬ 
mittee No. 2, we must for the moment endure it. We can only 
wish that the Governing Body were constituted in a manner which 
would render it more capable of giving full consideration not merely 
to India’s interests but generally to those of countries outside 
Europe”. 

Sir Saiyad AH Imam said “The hour is late, and I should be 
guilty of trespassing on the attention of the Assembly if I were to 
say one word more than is necessary. The case has been so admira¬ 
bly put before the Assembly by my colleague Sir William Meyer that 
■ it is not necessary for me to point out the importance of India 
from the point of view of labour. With regard to a country where 
wo have got over 10,000,000 of people employed in labour, if a 
voice is raised for representation on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Bureau, 1 suppose, that there is some justifica¬ 
tion for it. But there is one point in connection with this, that I 
would like to mention, and that is this. I heard it said, and I 
think that there is a certaiu amount of impression abroad, that 
because India is within the British Empire, therefore her member¬ 
ship of that Empire is sufficient for the protection of her interests. 
I would like to mention in this Assembly, that so far as fiscal, 
economic and labour conditions are concerned, there is not always 
necessarily identity between her interests and the interests of the 
rest of the British Empire. Therefore, there is an additional reason 
why India should be giveD a certain omount of recognition. I know 
that the Assembly cannot decide this question : perhaps the 
Assembly cannot deal with this question, but when a voice is raised 
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here, that v'oioe is heard iii. quarters where the appeal can fee 
answered. ■ Therefore, I entirely support the views whioh have been 
put forward by my colleague Sir William Meyer.” - - 

> ‘ ’ The Net Result of the Conference. , . 

The Indian delegates did not move any .resolution on the 
subject of India having a seat on the International Labour Board.. 
The Assembly of thei League could not over-ride the decision of the 
Council. The Council in their decision, given on 5th August, 1920, 
at San Sebastioh, practically admitted India’s right, to rank among 
the first eight nations of “industrial importance,” though they were 
careful to add that they were aware of no authoritative inter¬ 
pretation of the meaning of the phrase. They declined to allow 
India’s claim oil the ground that they could not question the right 
and authority of the Organising Committee which, as the Council 
were not in existence at the time, selected the eight favoured 
countries, and also that the Washington Labour Conference 1919 
had endorsed the list. The council could easily have secured, under 
’Article 4 of the covenant, an Indian delegate to give expert 
evidence, hut instead decided that India should wait for its chance 
till 1922 when the Governing body will be reconstituted. The 
result is that India will be unrepresented on the Board during the 
year of its existence when, as said Sir William^ the most impor¬ 
tant decisions of first principles will be taken ! 



v. ! *'♦' 


The Brussels Conference 

'■>'* i'-t'"-;; . ».> .ViMvc r. j r,t r*v>: -fl* i: ; i.v- * if.7 < > f> 1 


The following letter ' was- addressed by the Finance Secy, 
Govt* of India to all chambers of Cbmmerce for information. , 

y 1 ^ L * *■ fl 1 ' i f }. ! > f' i jr' j - * J. y 

* directed to enclose, ,for the information of youi 

Committee, copies of the Report of the delegates fpr India to the 
recent International Financial Conference held at Brussels. 


2. It is understood that the resolutions accepted by the 
Conference will shortly Tip considered by’ the League of Nations, 
and meanwhile the .Government f of'-'India will be glad to receivo 
any observations which your Committed may r desi>e to offer with 
regard to them. ■ Jbwill -be observed,' ^however, that most of the 
resolutions, merely register the unanimous adherence- of the-Con¬ 
ference to certain, canons of, sound public,.finance, and set forth 
certain generally-accepted principles,, -in. the light of, which India 
“ay justly claim that her .public • finaee has b4en consistently 
administered.,,..j* r 'V. r „: I.;m1 •'-/>* ■ . 

3*;? Apart from th^i, recommendations of general application, 
this country is specially ^interested in those relating to international 
credits,, and, I am ; particularly to invite ) the attention of your 
Committee: to the scheme refered to in . paragraph 8 of Appendix 
A, Enclosure IV and set forth as Annex A thereto. Tho Govern¬ 
ment of India are disposed cordially to welcome any endeavour 
to work.iout a scheme of international credits, the importance of 
which to India’s- export trade need not he a emphasised. They 
think, however, that ibis essential, that for anjr such scheme to be 
of practical value, so far as India- is concerned,, the bonds in .question 
must he fully negotiable, and for this; reason your Committee will 
probably agree with-vthem that, the amplifications suggested by 
Sir Marshall Keid, as printed in Appendix H, are an improvement, j 


4. ? The present depression, ’ in the export' trade is no doubt 
partly due, ini the oase of some exports, to the existence of large 
unused stock in foreign countries*, but, in the case, of other exports, 
it is probably due to the lack of eredit facilities*. It is as regards 
the latter class of exports* that a scheme such* as that put forward 
at the Brussel’s Conference may be of value.' 1 am' accordingly 
to invite the opinion of your Committee, firstly, as to how far any 
such scheme is likely to assist various export interests represented 
ln your Chamber, and . secondly, whether your .Committee have 
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any criticisms or suggestions to make regarding the practical details 
of the scheme adumbrated by Sir Marshall Keid in Appendix H. 
In the ■event of a scheme on such lines proving practicable and 
finding general acceptance•'among fthe nations fMSpresentdcirht the 
conferehce^'tthd'i Goyerjimbni^ ofg India .^viilli Jthen t^ob&sider the 
question of partcipating thereon to the extent of accepting res¬ 
ponsibility fog some. dbfinite-ehhre-ol the intefrnhtional- guarantee'. 

Ebb-The .Government of ^Iridia havo^ex^rejssed 'to^he' Secret**? 
of State their appreciation of the able way. in. which India was 
represented in. 1 Brussels' by '-'her'deleg'atOs, ;Mr^H.:F.-Hofrard, Sir* 
Marshall B’eidhnd Sif Faihilbhoy Ctitririibho ^.. l ° J 


t i 


pt! 


».i >i 


. f a v . '■; .1 ‘j'\ t Ho. I* 11 i w i'y- i'/i • i 1 ! - 

. 'ii » A n&ijytpQXt* t:. *• 

/ \ZJ k '^{ 4 ,-£l^^InHiazi or'.i°w^-v 


' ’ The Tntei national 'Conference ; was * tonvehed ■' by J the v League 
; of Nations <A ’with a vi«\? to ^studying the finhffefa^efisi^aHd 1‘obkihg 
for the means bf romedying'it^ and- J bf mitigating ^the'^danfeWbUs 
consequences arising'-froniitV’ ~ Thtforfgfoal' itkelttiob wak that, ‘the 
Conference should bo held about the end of May 1920, U buti It was, 
for various reasons? postponed,r. -atidi'it^fiffallyi assembled a&tV Brussels 
towards the iend t>i : . September, milder the presidency" otfMrl Gushtav 
Ador, eX-Prosidentcof t-theSwiss BepUblici i In all Inodees then 39 
States were represented, ' hod hhe i Conference oheld* IT’fitting* 
commencing oil- thet:24th> gobtembtrKindcicdnclucHng oon < the 8th 
October. > In the! invitations faeuedr to t the members bf the League 
of Nations the Council’ .of * the ' League requested that each Govern- , 
mont should’ send' not more than three delegates eonvbrsftiibwith 
public finance • ■ and : banking • as’.well; as with general economic (ques¬ 
tions. The delegates appointed tobepresent Iiidia'-were-t^-i" ’ ; 

Mr. 1 H. F. Howard, 1 late’ Secretary ‘ to 4 'the Government of 
India (Finance Department), and at peresbnt'Controller of Finance, 
India Office. . « • > >-i *•} *r. •. 


1 ■ Sir: Marshall 1 Frederick' ’Keid/ late ’Member ‘ of the Council 

of the. Secretary of State;for ’India,*and cprevibftsly .Chairman: 
of the Bombay Chamber.of Commerce.•’ ' ; .. . • . ! 

Sir Fazulbhoy iCurrimbhoy, a a prominfenfeMomber of the Bom¬ 
bay, Business Community, date President of the Bank oPBombay, and 
. lor several years 4 Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. ■' - 

2 .. sThe Conference waB’opened by an iaddress byithe Pres- 
dont, Mr. Ador. Copies of this,-as 4lsojof tthe-general proceedings 
of the Conference, have : been submitted -as: the Conference procee* 
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ded,-' andi theconclusions arrivedrat- hy the,, Conference '. arc 
embodied<in itsreport (Appendix A-)*! It will, therefore, bo .sufficient- 
m.the. present, report. .fxu give. a. brief outline, of the proceedings,- 
merely,; referring, to- matters. of< special .interest from the point of. 
view ofi India, i The. address by ;thei .President -was followed by the. 
presentation of written statements from each country setting out 
its general financial? situation, I including- its, budget. Situation, 
internal aridi- external", debt, cun'ency T exchange,, foreign ' trade, 
import., apdi ^export restrictions, i. exchange; control etc., aud the 
present policy of each Government on these, questions. ■ These stato- 
menta were introduced by. . each delegation in a brief speech. .Many 
of these- statements^ were oft much, interest, and' the bulk of.the. 
delegationswere at paina.tbshow, thev efforts, which, their .countries 

were making,to arrange their finances,: etc,* on sound lines. . 

3". :| While fully realising ibe difficulty of inany-of • the problems 
with which India has to deal-at the present time as "the "aftermath of 
war, the Indian delegation could .not fail to bA impressed; with her 
great ipherent : financial and economic strength, if her position be' 
compared-with that of. the bulk of the participants in, the Conference. 
To quote from the opening sentence of . the Conference resolutions i 
Thirtyrnine. nations haveJn (turn, placed, before the international 
financial Oopferenca,a. statement*- of; their., financial* position. The 
examination, ot thosa statements brings, out, the. extreme gravity 
of the general ,’situation, of public finance throughout, the.world, and 
Particularly, in Europe-; I Their., import may. be sumpaed up in the 
statement, that three out-of the countries represented at. this Confer¬ 
ence, and' 11. out of. 12 of.the European.-- countries,; anticipate, a 
budget deficit, in the current year. Aparti too,’ from the fact that 
Indi^ has emerged-from the wdr.with her resources relatively unim¬ 
paired, she stands-, in a. special, position at the. present time and 
possesses, special opportunities^ in as much as she has a surplus of 
important commodities to dispose, of/ whereas many countries are 
suffering from a deficiency of foodstuffs and raw materials and from a 
depreciation of their currencies which make it imposible to carry on 
the normal, process of- production or even to set its machinery once 
again in. motions > . , , -l- 

4. The written statement (Appendix B) of - the delegates for 
India, while briefly reviewing her financial situation, brought out the 
fact that she is able to export considerable supplies of various 
commodities as regards which the Government of India had furnished 
information, and, Mr. .Howard in his speech {Appendix C) empha¬ 
sised that she is anxious to so assist the world’s reconstruction by. 
doing so,' provided, that satisfactory, financial, arrangements can 
be mado, . • •, .. 
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• 5. .' Apart from the above review of the 'financial and economic 

actuation of the various sountries,' the main business of the (Confe¬ 
rence' consisted in a discussion of financial policy, i The field, was 
subdivided into the four following subjects, a separate debate on each 
subject being opened by theYice-President whose name liHinoted 


against it 




U) 


(l) Publio Fmancie-^Hom it. Braod, England. I? ! i 
, ' (2) Currency and exchange-^-Dr. .Vissering, Holland,,/. lr,.\noi : 

(3) International Trade—M. de Woutersd’ Qplinter* Belgium. 

(4) International Credits-*—M. €elier, France* j :*j vij.l t; 

6. .In opening the first debate Mr. Brand gave a striking 

address setting out the .correct principles which, should, govern; the 
conduct of public finance.’" Mr. Howard had submitted diis'thamfi to 
speak on this debate, as the • acceptance of theprinciple csht-ont by 
Mr.' Brand - appeared, to-jbe of -fundamental ;importance: from the 
point of view:®!, therfre-oatablishment; of international jcreditw m 
which India i* ; .vitally , interested;; :bu-t £&.these .principles' were not 
questioned, in (any quarter, he, considered it .sufficient-■ to iconfine 
himself to a few remarks (Appendix I))., notjng the (pniversaj accep¬ 
tance with which these principles had met. j :vyl \ ,-, r r7> ,--T 

7. In the debate on fcuirency and ; exchange the delegatee were 
in full accord with the views stated by Lord Oullen, representative oS 
Great Britain and considered it Unnecessary to intervene.; A paper 
read by Mr. Strakosch, delegate for South Africa,; iwiish 'regard to the 
future of gold, possesses special interest for India (Apptmdix.E).: y ' 

8. ' In the debate on j international trade the question of tariffs 
was touched, and it seemed possible that: this might! be; made an 
important issue. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy accordingly intervened 
in the debate to emphasise that while India was anxious to co-operate 
in the world’s reconstruction, there was a 1 'strong body'of public 
opinion in India which favoured a policy of protection for her indus¬ 
tries, and he urged that the question of tariffs should he excluded 
from discussion as not relevant to the matters actually at issue. A 
copy of this remark is appended (Appendix F). - ,1. ; : t i 

9. Special interest centered in. the debate on international 
credits, since this afforded an opportunity for constructive mea¬ 
sures. The Conferene had before them numerous schemes varying 
widely in scope and apparent practicability. That of M. Delacroix, 
Prime Minister of Belgium, had perhaps attracted most attention, 
and formed a starting point for discussion. It was, boweveT, gene¬ 
rally felt that his proposals were on too ambitious a scale, and the 
Indian delegates think they are correct in stating that Sir Marshall 
ltoid (vide copy of his speech at appendix G) focussed the general 
sense of the Conference in urging that what was required for the 
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’ purposes of ’reoonstruBtidn was not the jiettlng np of entirely new* 
expensive and untried machinery* but an attempt to .repair and 
lubricate the machinery which was already existing though it had in 
large moasure fallen into disuse. - This pointof -viewwas further 
developed by' Mr. C.E.ter Meulen ^Holland), and a scheme out¬ 
lined by him formed the basis of discussion later. tb-ir-/.* y.-. 

■; dQ* After ‘the formal debateain plenary session,;theseparate 
hBads of discussion were referred itoganeral Committees for the pur¬ 
pose of preparing draft ‘resolutions for the adoption of the Conference. 
On these ,-Committees <each country -was allowed one representative, 
India’s representation being as follows ? s , > /. ,!' ■ 

(1) Public Finance ..i.-Mr, Howard. ' • ’ 

(2) Currency and Exchange--Sir Marshall Reid. . -.m - 

■ 1 ( (3) International Trade Sir Fazulbboy Currimbhoy.' 

■ ' '(-4) International Credit c»<*Sir Marshall Reid 4 • 

• Each: Committee.: jn turn selected from its members a small 
drafting” fCommittfle> which was entrusted with the active prepara; 
hon of the . drafts for consideration of the 'main committees. Sir 
Fazulbhby Currimbhoy and Sir Marshall Reid -were selected to serve 
on the drafting Committees in ;the case of International Trade and 
International Credit respectively. The draft resolutions so prepared 
were after approved by (the main Committees, presented to the Con- 
crence and passed without 'a dissentient vote. 

ii: The 1 resolutions of the Conference (of which copies will be 
found as Enclosures I, II, III, and IV of appendix A), have already 
boen published. The delegation found themselves able to subscribe 
to these without reservation, and it is only to the resolutions with 
regard to International Credit that they desire to : make any further 
reference. - The operative part of this group of resolutions is contain¬ 
ed in paragraphs S and 9 of Appendix A, Enclosure IV. The scheme 
referred to in paragraph 8 as Annex A had the support pf a number 
of delegates of a great internal experience, who expressed confidence 
in its practicability. Paragraph 9 of the same group of resolutions 
refers to a scheme put forward by Sir Marshall Reid (a copy is 
attached as Appendix H).'. 'This proposal was made by Sir Marshall 
Roid in the light of commercial experience, and he explained that he 
an ^ wa, y commit his Government. The Indian delegates 
wish to say, however, that Sit Marshall Reid’s proposal was elabora- 
ed with full concurrenceiof his tolleagaes, who considered that Its 
adoption would materially conduce to more normal conditions in the 
■consuming markets, with corresponding advantages to the producers 
^ raw materials. They suggest, therefore, that an early expression 
the views of the Government of India in -this matter should he 
obtained. For, while some delay is inevitable before a definite eon- 
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elusion can- Tie. arrived at on the. practical* Mcommendatious-Qfjthe 
Conference, 'seriQus.-consideration,, of:theses Recommendations: will 
bogim at aii.6ariyt; dat&} and; theLvarious:counfcries. ! aflfectedr will.then 
he expected to define.their^aititude-at.short notice. 1 v . 

j .•<_ .12? Apart lrom ; theloUr.Coiiimi : ttees>me:ntidned r ab9ve, T a4ui’tner 

important Committee-Hvas' appointed; :to consider..tbe .principles: on 
which-the.Qxpenses-: oft-the League 1 of Natrons-should be'’distributed 
-among. its. members and* to .make recommendations' for-, a.hew -basis 
oiapporlaonmehti’b Mr> -Howard*was a member, of r.thls .Committee 
andt of its*, drafting; Committee*. The report of the*Committee;was 
not published, M. Ador the-’ President, informing the . :Qonferenc® 
that this would be forwarded 5 to; the- Council^ 6t the- League of 
Nations. -I ou- • .1 ‘ , 

13, In.obuclusiohi the* Indian ' delegation, wish-' to 1 say', that it 
has been a great privilege-to.them to take-part- in this historic and 
and.instructive- Conference. The- general ‘atmosphere 1 -of- courtesy 
and, goodwill; andthe»tdesireto find common- ground where, points of 
view were neoessarily divergent/ were, very- remarkable.' 'The* dele¬ 
gatee also- desire -to acknowledge; the* great hospitality^ which-was 
extended! to. the- delegations- hy- the Government and* people 1 of 

Belgium.'- 1 * ii: 1 ' '■ 1 ... ....f. : 

- 1 i - ‘ (Sd:) Hi P-; Howard, / •'' •* 

• ' ' ; ,V ’ ’Marshall Rbid; • ■ 

. : •. „ EazhjlbhoY; Currimbhoy. 

. . v; e .■ i .■ . .. • 

■ ■ ' The Indian Scheme. '■ 1 - 1 -■ < \ 

..TheJollowing ift Sir Marshall Beid’eiSckeme-referred to f aboye.: 

In, accordapoe with, Apnpxe ; A there will be. created,:— 4 . . 

. . (a). The undertaking of the buyer to fulfil: his contract. 

.(b).The, iissurance of ; . the r buying.counriy r -thahhejs probably 
capable,of doing.so. .... . ’., t . j • s .- ^ i 

(c) Thp, confirmation ofc. the, assurance by the.Central- Cqmmis 
sion. . . . . • \ / u . -. ...., .. : - 

- . (d) The bond, of, the. buying, country. to ; he. handed over to the 
seller ascollateraj. i ...... .. , ... : 

While supporting-the. scheme of M. ter-Meulen- (Annexe A), 
the Indian. Delegation are of opinion that it will serve only a limited 
purpose, and! that it will bo- of -little practical value to countries 
which are remote, from Europe, but which produce so much oh the 
raw materials essential’ for reconstruction. They are of opinion 
that the bqnds oreated under Annexe A will not be acceptable as 
collateral except at a considerable discount by the banks abroad to 
whioh they look to finance their shipments. The large proportion 
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bf - risk"which will *thns iTbmain ' withrthe seller' will'Seriously affect 
the usefulness of the-scheme. •', / •• • • , !s 

_ ' 'The aim. of the present -proposal :is to 'create s bond ’which 
will be of value in international markets,-aiid will'be readily accep¬ 
ted' by banks as ’ collateral-at approximately -its face ’Value,-in fact 
Will be practically equivalent, to confirmed letter of credit; 

The followingj-are the outlines of the scheme ■ ' 

(1) The bond created under Annexe A: [paragraph (d) above] 
’be delivered: to i the: r Central -Commission. instead-of being banded 
over to the . seller.i The-Central iCoihmission ‘would'retain it as 
collateral and issue - in. . its place a “-.Central'Commission 'Bond,” 
which would be- secured- under a limited -’joint guarantee ’-of the 
oountries or bodies participating'in the ischeme. 

(2) 'The i Guarantee -Fund would t consist of "an unlimited'num¬ 

ber of shares of such value as -may be'considered convenient. -Subs¬ 
cribers would be: entitledto an •-.allotment of Central “Commission 
Bondp ” ’-whiph , would bear ..the same .proportion do the total.per¬ 
missible issue -of bonds as ;their share contribution would bear to the 
total amount subscribed. Thus if the-ratio oMO, to 1, as suggested 
io paragraph ‘ 4, were adopted each subscriber- of, -say, 10,0001 'would 
he entitled-to;»n -allotment-up to;1000,001, in-bonds. ! 

(’3) Seeing 5 that Central Commission-Bonds would have the 
full benefit of the security of' Annexe A Bonds, it may bo fairly 
assumed ■ that ■ the 'calls on the guarantee 'would -at; the'worst amount 
to a veryjsmall; proportion of; the ; transactions cairied through under 
the collateral.of the bonds. 

(4 )Tt is therefore-suggested that the volume of transactions 
current at . 0110 ■ time .under the system might quite safely amount, 
to ten times ■ the tamount of the ’gurantee. Thus if shares were 
subscribed to the'amount of say, 101, millions gold, transactions 
up to 1001, millions gold be guaranteed. 

(5) Subscribers would not be required to pay for their shares 

in cash, but would furnish such securities as the Central Commission 
required ; the risk of each subscriber would be definitely limited 
to the; amount of shares subscribed. 1 

(6) 1 Central Commission Bonds would be available for use only 
in connection with transactions between countries or bodies who 
were subscribers. 

(?) The -Central Commission Bonds for transactions between 
two subscribers -might be furnished either from the allotment of 
the buying or selling subscriber.’ This provide the buying parties 
with bonds in excess of their allotments, provided always'that they 
were able to furnish Annexe A Bonds for the full amount, 

(8) On the • completion pf 'the transaction, the bonds would be 
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returned to the Central Commission who would cancel? them and 
return the relative Annoxe A Bonds to the buying country. 

(9)! The maturity of the bonds would bo the same as in'the 
case of the Annexe'A Bonds. . ' .... 

(tO) The Central Commission would publish periodical, state 
ments showing such important particulars as fatal, bonds current 
and totals of each buying* and selling, country—also total of Annexe 
A Bohdt of each country in its keeping* * i V 

(11) A commission wouldibe charged: on all “Central Commission 
Bonds” ;to cover: expenses-and: to>compensate guarantors. 

(12) . It might be that some; countries might: not find themsel¬ 
ves in a position, for one reason or another, to participate as a nation 
in a scheme of this sorb, but it would, be quite open to a trade or 
seotiori, e.g., the cotton growers of America, to join im the guarantee, 
and to get the full pro rata benefit of it. 

(13) ) Bonds under Annexe A scheme- would only be issued to 
buying countries for limited quantities of specific commodities and 
Central Commission Bonds would only be issued for the same commo¬ 
dities, but it 1 would be open to selling subscriber independently to 
restrict the purposes for which their bonds should be utilised. 

(14) If the Central Commission had at any 1 time 1 reason to 
fear that heavy calls were likely to be made in. the near future, 
they might have to. consider the expediency of- restricting or dis¬ 
continuing the issue of further bonds until the situation cleared 
audit became evident that the amount of the Guarantee Fund 
was ample to cover the risks in outstanding, transactions. 

Note —M, Celier, Vice-President-, has kindly promised’ to sub¬ 
mit these proposals to the League of Nations for the consideration 
of the Committee which will deal with the Conference resolutions 
on International Credits, particularly paragraphs 8 and 9. 

The Meulen Scheme. 

Regarding International Credits, the Brussel Conferrence make 
the following recommendations:— 

8. An international organisation; should be. formed and placed 
at the disposal of States desiring to have resorb to credit for the 
purpose of paying for their essential imports. These, States would 
then notify the assets which they are propared to pledge as security 
for the sake of obtaining credit, and would come to an understanding 
with the international organisation as to the conditions under which 
these assets would be administeredi 

The bonds issued against this guarantee would be used as collar 
tcral for credit intonded to cover the cost of commodities.. 

A plan based upon these principles is developed in Annex, A. 
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It has been devised to enable States to facilitate the obtaining 
of commercial credits 1 by their nationals. It is easy to see that the 
scheme is susceptible of development in various directions and that 
some of its provisions might be adapted so as to facilitate thaexten-, 
sion of credit direct to public corporations. ^ 

A committee of financiers and business men should be nomi¬ 
nated forthwith by the Council of the League of Nations for the 
-purpose of defining the measures necessary to give practical efTeot to 
this proposal. 

9. It has been represented to the Conference that more com¬ 
plete results might be achieved if the bonds used as collateral were' 
to carry some international guarantee. 

The Commerce sees no objection to the further consideration 
of this proposal. The Committee referred to in paragraph 8 above 
might usefully consider the conditions under which it could be 
applied. ' 

The Meulen Scheme 

Annexe A.—International Credit 

1. In order that impoverished nations, which under present 
circumstances are unable to obtain accommodation pn reasonable 
terms in the open market, may be able to command the confidence 
necessary to attract funds for the financing of their essential im¬ 
ports, an International Commission shall be constituted under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

2. The Commission shall consist of bankers and businessmen 
of international repute, appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

3. The Commission shall have the power to appoint Sub-Com¬ 
missions, and to devolve upon them the exeroise of its authority in 
participating countries or in groups of participating countries. 

4. The Governments of countries desiring to participate shall 
notify to the Commission what specific assets they are prepared to 
assign as security for commercial credit to be granted by the 
nationals of exporting countries. 

5. The Commission, after examination of these assets, shall of 
its own authority determine the gold value of the credits which it 
would approvo against the security of these assets. 

6. The participating Government shall then be authorised to 
prepare bonds to the gold value approved by the Commission each 
in one specific currency to be determined on the issue of the bond. 

7. The date of maturity and the rate of interest to be borne 
by these bonds shall be determined by the participating Government 
in agreement with Commission, 

52 ..... 
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" 8. ^The - service ol these bonds shall be secured out oi the 

revenue of the assigned assets. _. ; , 

9. The assigned assets shall in the first instance be adminis¬ 
tered by the participating Government, or by the International 
Commission as that Commission may in each case determine. 

10. The Commission shall at any time have the right of making 
direct representations to the Council of the League of Nations as to 
the desirability of transferring the administration of the assighed 
assets either from the Commission to the participating Government 
or from the participating Government to the Commission. 

11. The decision of the Council of the League of Nations on thi3 


question shall be binding. 

12. After the preparation of these bonds the participating Gov¬ 
ernment shall have the right to loan the bond to its own nationals, 
for use by them as collateral security lor importations. 

13. The bonds shall be made out in such currencies and in such 
denominations as are applicable to the particular transaction in 
respect of which they are issued. 

14*. The participating Government shall be free to take, or not 
to take, security for ‘the loap of these bonds fro’m the nationals to 
whom they are lent, 

15. The fnaturity and the rate bf interest of the loan of the 
bonds' Sh&U be fixed by agreement between the participating Govern- 
tne'nt hnd the borrower of the bonds ; they need hot be the same as 
the maturity and the rate of intorest of the bonds themselves. 

16. When making application to his government for a loan 
of those bonds, the importer must furnish proof that he has 
previously obtained from the International Commission express 
permission to enter into the transaction for which the bonds are to 
be given as collateral. 

17. Each bond, before it is handed over by the participating 
Government to the importer, shall be countersigned by the Commi¬ 
ssion in proof of Registration. 

18. Having obtained the consent of the Commission, and 
received from them the countersigned bonds, the importer will 
pi edge these bonds to the exporter in a foreign country for the 
period bf the transaction. 

19. The exporter will roturn to him on their due date the 
coupons of the pledged bonds, and the bonds themselves on the 
Completion bf the transaction. 


, . 20 - On receipts of the coupons and the bonds, respectively, 
the importer will return thorn to his Government. 

..Jl 1 , Bonda ^turned to the participating Government shall be 
cancelled, and may subsequently be replaced by . other bonds. 
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either in the sam& or iq a different curyancy, up to an equivalent 
amount. 

22. The exporter, or if he has pledged the fionds, the insti; 
tution with which he has repledged them, acting op }iis behalf, 
would be free, in the event of the importer not fulfilling the terms 
of his contract, to hold until maturity the bonds given as collateral 
by the importer, or to sell them in accordance with the custom in 
his country in case of default, 

23. In the second alternative an option of repurchasing the 
bonds direct must first be given* fqy a short period to the Govern¬ 
ment which issued them. 

24. If a sale is resorted to and results in a surplus beyond 
what is necessary to cover the claims of the exporter upon the 
importer, the exporter shall be held accountable for that surplus 
to the Government which issues the bonds. 

25. The revenues from the assigned assets shall be applied 
as follows to the service of the bonds. 

26. Out of these revenues the Commission or the participating 
Government, as the case may be, shall purchase foreign currencies 
sufficient to meet at their due date the coupons on all bonds at 
any time outstanding in the different foreign currencies. 

27. In addition they shall establish abroad in the appropriate 
currencies a sinking fund calculated to redeem at maturity 10 
percent of the bonds outstanding in each of the different countries. 

28. Further, in addition to the amounts'provided for payment 
of coupons and for the endowment of the sinking fund, they shall 
establish out of the assigned revenues a special reserve in one or 
more foreign currencies for the redemption of bonds sold in accor¬ 
dance with paragraph 22. 

29. The amount to be set aside for the special reserve shall 
in each case be determined by the Commission. 

30. Any surplus remaining at the end of each year after the 
provision of these services shall he at the free disposal of the 
participating Government. 

31. A participating Government shall have the right to offor 
its own bonds as collateral for credits obtained for the purpose of 
importations on Government account. The previous assent of the 
Commission will in these cases also be required for the particular 
importations desired by the participating Government. 

32. If a participating Government which has been in control 
of its assigned revenues should fail to fulfil its obligations the ex¬ 
porter concerned will notify the Commission and tha Commission 
will apply to the Council of the League of Nations for the transfer 
Of the management of the assigned revenues to the Commission, 
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■ '^33.- The consent of the Coiodmissibii is necessary whenevet 
bonds secured on the assigned assets are given as collateral, and 
shall, as a rule, be accorded only, for the import' of raw materials 
and primary necessities. 

'34. The Commission may, however, at its discretion, sanction 
in advance the importation of specified quantities of such goods. 

35. Even in the case of imports under such a general sanction 
a notification of the particular transaction must be registered with 
the Commission. 

- 36. The assent of the Coinmtssion must also be obtained in 
every case to the term of the credit which it is proposed to open. 



, . . t 

The Murray Report 

The . following ia the report of Mr. A. B. Murray, C. B. E., 
representative of the employers of factory labour in India at' the 
Washington International Labour Conference, 1920 :— 

At a meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association held in 
Calcutta on 5th September, I had an opportunity of ascertaining 
generally the views i of the members of that Association regarding 
the hours of work and conditions of factory labour in the Bengal 
Jute mills. On the morning of 15th September, too, I attended an 
informal meeting of the Committee of the Mill Owners’ Association 
at Bombay and had a short discussion regarding the hoiirs and condi¬ 
tion of factory labour in the Bombay cotton mills. Apart from 
these two meetings I had no opportunity of formally ascertaining the 
views of employers of labour in India. It was not uutil I was 
sailing from Bombay on the 15th September that I received copies 
of the Organizing Committee’s letter and questionnaire and relative 
papers.. On my arrival in London on 6th October I received at 
the India Office copies of the three reports prepared by the Organis¬ 
ing Committee for the International Labour Conference, which had 
been published in August. These reports analysed and summarised 
the material contained in the replies to the questionnaire received 
from different Governments and in them the Committee presented 
as a result of their examination of the material, certain conclusions 
and recommendations in the shape of draft conventions as a basis 
f ft r the discussion by the Conference of the several subjects on the 
Agenda. The first three reports deal respectively with—(1) The 
eight hours day or 48 hours week, (2) Unemployment, (3) .The 
employment of women and children and the Berne Conventions 
°f 1906: bub thoy contain nothing about India or Japan-except 
provisional suggestions of the Organizing Committee that these and 
similar countries might be able to accept certain alternatives to 
the conventions drafted for the other countries of the world. These 
notifications will be dealt with later and I merely refer to them 
at this stage to show that the Organizing Committee felt themselves 
justified in making suggestions to meet India’s special circumstances 
without having before them materials on which to form opinions 
of, any value. 

Before I left India, the Government of India had drawn the 
attention of the local Governments to certain paragraphs in the 
Indian Industrial Commission’s Eeport and bad invited the opinion 
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ot the local Governments whether, taking into account the present 
position of Indian mills and mill operatives, they think that the 
hours of labour should be shortened, aiyl if so to what extent, for 
what classes of labour and by what stages, if any, and also w he the’’ 
there are other points in the existing factory law requiring amend¬ 
ment. On receipt of replies the Government of India were to 
consider what further action should be taken ; whethe* for instance, 
it would be necessary to appoint a Committee of Enquiry, or 
whether the opinions received would warrant the framing of legis¬ 
lation, either with or without further discussion with local Govern¬ 
ments. When I sailed, the Government pf India could not have 
received replies, from all local Governments, to their request for ex¬ 
pressions of opinion as to shortening the hours of labour, far in less 
have had time to consider carefully such an important question in all 
its bearings as affecting Indian labour and Indian industries, I was, 
therefore, surprised to learn in the course of informal discussions with 
the Indian Government delegates when crossing the Atlantic that they 
were prepared to agree, on behalf of the Government of India, to the 
principle of a sixty hours week. On the face of the Government ol 
India’s replies to the questionnaire and relative explanatory Memo 
random op Indian labour conditions, there is nothing to indicate why 
the Government of India should commit themselves to a precise 
reduction of working hours. In disoussions with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and Workers’ delegates I urged that the enquiries instituted 
by the Government of India should be completed and all the facts 
taken into consideration before agreeing to any particular amend¬ 
ment of the existing Factory Act. This seemed to me the correct 
attitude for the Indian delegation to take up at the Conference, but 
unfortunately I was unable to carry my fellow delegates with me on 
this point and we, therefore, arrived at Washington on 27th October 
1919, holding divided opinions on what the Organizing Committee 
described as the most important subject on the agenda for the con¬ 
sideration of the Conference. 

The recommendations of the Committee as regards India are 
incorporated in Article 10 of the Draft Convention adopted by the 
Conference which reads as follows :— 

In British India the principle of a sixty hour week shall bo 
adopted for all workers in the industries at present covered by the 
factory acts administered by the Government of India, in mines 
and in such branches of railway work as shall be specified for this 
purpose by the competent authority. Any modification of this 
limitation made by the competent authority shall be subject to"th< 
provisions of Articles G and 7 of this Convention. In other respect; 
the provisions of this Convention shall not apply to India, bu 
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further provisions limiting the holirs of work in India shall be 
considered at a future meeting of the General Conference. 

Under the existing Indian factory laws, adult males may work 
twelve holirs per day in Indian textile industries, women 11 hours, 
and children (between the ages of 9 and 14) 6 hours. If- the draft 
Convention is ratified by the Indian Legislature, the effect of the 
foregoing article Will be to limit the hours of work in Indian indus¬ 
tries to 80 per week for both men and Women. It will lie observed 
that Article 10 applies to mihes as well as other industries. The 
limitation of hours of work of adults in mines will, if adopted, 
from a new departure in Indian mining legislation and this question 
will require careful consideration by those interested. Indeed the 
Committee recommended that the Government of India should be 
asked to consider the possibility of limiting the hours of underground 
work in mines to 54 in the week. They also recommended that 
the Government of India should be asked to consider the possibility 
of adopting a- modified definition of “Factory,” which would reduce 
the number of workers required to bring a factory under the scope 
of the Act. Under the existing Indian factory laws, this number 
fs fixed At 50 although in certain teases, it may be, and has been, 
reduced to 20. - 

Mr. Joshi, the Worker’s delegate from India, gave notice of 
a motion to add to the proposed Convention concerning India. 

1. The world “Factory” in the Convention to be applied to 
India should mean “any industry “worked with steam, water or 
any other mechanical power or electrical power and employing not 
less than teh persons.” 

(2) The hours of Work for women employed in factories shall 
not exceed 54 a Week. 

(3) Children under 14 shall not be employed for more than 30 
hours a week. 

These particular proposals had all been fully discussed in 
Committee and were brought up in the Central Conference by Mr. 
Joshi in the hope that he might be successful in getting them adopted 
there. ,On the second last day of the conference, however, Mr. 
Joshi withdrew his proposed amendment in order to save time, and 
contented himself by putting in a written statement which appears 
in the Provisional Record of the 20th day of the conference. He 
closes that statement by saying that he postpones consideration of 
the question mentioned in his amendment to the next, years 
meeting of the Conference in the strong hope that tbey^will then 
receive very sympathetic consideration. The Committees Report 
regarding India and the other countries, except Japan, was adopted 
by the Conference by a vote of 67 to 1, the dissenting vote being 
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that of the‘Workers’delegate from Belgium, Mr. Mertens, who is** 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

In addition to the Draft Convention limiting the hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and fourty-eight in 
the week, two resolutions were passed by the Main Committee on 
the Hours of Work, One had reference to work of re-construction 
in devastated areas which, it was agreed, justified special considera¬ 
tion. The other was in the following terms 

The provisions of this convention shall not interfere with any 
better conditions . already in operation, or agreed upon, for all or 
part of the workers of any country, neither shall they interfere with 
any negotiations now proceeding in which the workers are asking 
for better conditions than the convention provides. 

Both resolutions were adopted unanimously at the plenary 
sitting of the Conference on 25th November, Another resolution 
of importance was proposed by the Workers’ delegates from France 
and Italy and was ultimately carried unanimously on the second last 
day of the Conference in the following form :— 

The Conference hopes that in no case should the wages of 
workmen be reduced simply by reason of the introduction of the 
8-hour day, and the 48-hour week, in order that the conditions 
which exist in certain industries and which the present convention 
allows to continue may not be aggravated by the imposition of 
lower wages on the workers. 

II ratified by the Indian Government, the effect of article will 
be to raise the .age limit of children from 9 to 12 years, to widen 
the existing definition of a factory and to bring mining and the 
transport and handling of goods within the scope of factory legis¬ 
lation in India. 
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India in Parliament, 1920 

Introduction 

The House of Comftiorfs first met in 1920 oh Feb. 10‘th. In the 
following page's hire given some .of the ‘more important Interpellations 
of the year on ‘Indian affairs, excepting military, pension and cognate 
matters of a technical nafcui'e. The outstanding features of the debates 
relate to the 1910 affairs of the Punjab under that arch-onemy of 
India, Michael O’Dwyer, and the Rules framed under the hew Reform 
Act- the former by far the most stormy that has ever taken place 
since a very long time in Parliament. 

The first report of the Punjab Government on the riots (rebel¬ 
lion, according to it) was submitted to the Government of India 
on October 11th, 1919—six months after the tragic massacres! This 
report tvas kept a secret till it was issued as a White paper on 
January 30th. 1920. On December 16th. 1919, Mr. Montagu- 
stated in reply to a question in the House that he was not then 
fully in possession of the facts relating to the Punjab Massacre 
(see Register 1920, Part II. p. 381 and implored the House to 
suspend judgment till the Report of the Hunter Committee then 
sitting in Iridia was out. 

But meanwhile the Punjab Government’s admittedly one-sided 
report was issued on the eve of th 9 meeting of Parliament, and 
the reason is obvioup, for the intention was to influence public 
mind in favour of the Punjab officials. In answering a question 
on this subject dlV February 10th. Mr. Bonar Law described the 
ieporfc as merely "a narrative of events” when it was in fact a 
strong case deliberately prepared irt its own favour by O’Dwyer’s 
Government, in reply to another question, however, he said 'until 
the Committee ,now sitting in India under Lord Hunter to enquire 
into the disturbances had reported to the Government of lndi3 , 
®nd the Government of India have expressed their views to the 
Secretary of State, it would obviously be improper to take any 
action , though it was thought quite proper to publish and make 
Known the facts adroitly marshalled by the Punjab Government, 

All this in the House of Commons. In the Lords, the 
Sydenham gang was hot inactive. 

On Feb. 25th 1920 Lord Sydenham asked the following 
question ;;_ 

Lord Sydenham My Lords, 1 beg to ask the tinder Secretary 
of State for India (Lord Sinha) whether the Secretary of State has 
been informed that— 
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1. Among the inflammatory notices posted at Layallpur on 
April 13th last was one suggesting to the mob that there were 
European women at the Rallying Post who should be outraged, 

2. The necessity for proclaiming martial law at Lyallpur has 

been denied. - ■ , , , .. 

3. During the week ending January 17th last, all Europeans 

were directed not to enter Delhi, the capital city of India, for four 
days, in consequence of the celebrations attending the release from 
internment of Mahomed Ali and Shaultat Ali. 

4. Indian witnesses before the Hunter Commission who gave 
evidonco not in accordance with the views of the National Congress 
have been cruelly persecuted and boycotted. 

5. Public buildings, such as schools, have been permitted to 
be used for political meetings organised by the party which has 
demanded the recall of the Viceroy. 

* Viscount Sandhurst:—My Lords, 1 hope that my noble friend 
will allow me to answer the Questions in the absence of the Under 
Secretary of State, who is in India. The Secretary of State for 
'India is aware that a notice suggesting the dishonouring of English 
women was found posted up at Lyallpur. He is also aware that 
the necessity for proclaiming martial law in any Punjab district 
has boen widely questioned in India. This indeed is one of the 
main subjects of inquiry by the Hunter Committee. On the third, 
fourth, and fifth points the Secretary of State is informed as follows : 
Europeans generally avoided Delhi city at the period in question, 
hut no prohibitory orders were issued to civilians and, in fact, the 
Chief Commissioner reports that certain Europeans were assisted 
through the crowd by volunteers on the day of the Ali brother’s 
reception. Orders were, however, issued to the troops, British aad 
Indian, by the General Officer Commanding Delhi Brigade, placing 
Delhi city out of hounds from January 14 to 18 inclusive. The 
object was to avoid possible collisions between the troops and the 
mob. This course has frequently been adopted on occasion of 
festivals. The Government have had reports that Sir Umar 
linyat Khan and other pro-Government witnesses before the Hunter 
Committee have been accorded hostile receptions,. Reports have 
also been received that Indians considered to he pro-Government 
are subject to social persecution and boycott. No reports have 
been received that meetings of the nature referred to have been 
hold in schools. The foundation of the rumour in probably the 
fact that school boys often talce a prominent part in meetings of 
the extremist party and are employed as volunteers in public 
demonstrations. It may be added that agitation for the recall of 
■ the Viceroy is very little In evidence at present. 
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Lord Hunter’B Report was submitted to the Govt, of India on 
March 8th, 1920 ; it was forwarded by that Govt, to the Secretary 
of State on May 3rd and was issued to the public in June, together 
with the famous despatch of the Secretary of State. Then came 
that nauseating fusillade of questions in the Commons inspired by a 
sympathy of Dyerism given on page 460, et seq. and then that historic 
debate in Parliament on July 8th 1920. 

Regarding the Debate on Amritsar and General Dyer, the 
following critical account given by a ‘Student of Politics’ and published 
in the London Times is worth reproducing.— 

When the Secretary- for India rose to-day to speak on General 
Dyer’s conduct at Amritsar, the benches were more crowded than 
they have been for a year, except in soma of the Russian debates. 
Before a word was said, one could feel the air beating with excite¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Montagu is a sincere man and a genuine Libeial, but he 
does not know the House of Commons. His opeuing speech was bad 
advocacy, and one could see bis critics growing more and more 
irritated with each sentence. He acknowledged the services of 
General Dyer, but said bis principles were wrong when be declar¬ 
ed that his intention was to read Indians at largo a ‘ moral lesson — 
that was terrorism. His compulsory salaming and his all fours 
order was racial humiliation. His setting up of the whipping 
triangles was the policy of frightfulness. These things were incon¬ 
sistent with our policy in India. If you justified General Dyer it 
meant that we ruled India by the sword ; and the end of that 
policy would be that our rule in India would stink in the nostrils 
alike of our own democracy and of the Indian people, and that 
the two would combine to close it. You must choose between the 
policy of force and the policy of partnership. You could not mix the 
the two, voting for partnership one year and for force the next. As 
Mr. Montagu developed this argument the House became more am. 
more restive. When he went on to say that there was a theory 
abroad that an Indian was tolerable only so long as be obeyed ordei ->, 
interruptions swelled into a prolonged roar of anger. He persist^ 
courageously and lowered the horns of his dilemma more menacing..'. 

Choose, choose,” ho said, “ between race ascendancy and part ner- 
ship, and on your choice will depend the continuance of the Liiti'- 
Empire.” 

“ The House was now thoroughly aDgry. It had not expected this 
Bort of speech. It was bad advocacy io two ways. Ituas uo 
passionate, and the malcontents were irritated by its sharp 
dilemmas. Secondly, the Euglish mind does not work in that way.. 

are the most daring political geueraliscr in the \\oib., u i 
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is our way in politics, as in. science,.to, proceed; inductively from the 
particular to the general, and; not from the general to the ; particular, 

“ The House, would have welcomed the.principles of-Mr. Montagu, 
which were not merely sound, but noble, if he bad led up, to them 
by an accumulation of instance. But between, our ipductiv.e English 
method of political, argument and this deductiy.c argument irom 
sharply opposed logical propositions, there is aji ; interval of 2,000 
years, and 30 deg. of ; longitude. East, and; West, be they produced 
over so far, will never meet, and Mr. Montagu, patriotic and sincere 
English Liberal as he is, is also a. Jew, and in excitement has the mental 
idiom of the East. That was the fault of a speech; which in logical idea 
was a singularly pure arid brilliant expression,of Liberal.doctrine. 

" A more violent contrast than that between the speech of Mr, 
Montagu and that of Sir Edward Carson who followed, it would be 
impossible to conceive. There was not a general idea in Sir Edward 
Carson’s speech, unless we regard his passion for justice to the 
individual as a general idea. “ We cannot try, him, but we have a 
right to insist that he should have a fair trial.” Eor the rest, his 
speech was an appeal to prejudice. To break a map without fair 
trial, was un-English ; you must trust the man on the spot. Even if 
there had been-an error of, judgment, ought he. alone to bear the 
consequences ? His strongest point was that the punishment was 
not immediate, but was delayed. How unfair for armchair politicians 
in Downing street to pass these, judgments on men who had these 
frightfully difficult practical problems, not of- their- owp making, to 
solve. You must encourage your agents by your support if they do 
the onset. Perhaps General Dyer had saved India, The, substance 
of the speech was extraordinarily poor ; the manner was impressive, 
and the advocacy perfect. ■ 

* Mr. Churchill, who followed, was amazingly skilful, and turned 
the House (or so it seemed) completely round. Ho began so halting¬ 
ly as to got the patient ear of the House. He avoided at first ex¬ 
pressing an opinion on the merits and entered on an elaborate, not 
to say dry discourse on the law of master and servant in the Army. 
He defined the three degrees of dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
an officer in the^Army. General Dyer’s retirement on half-pay was 
the mildest of the three punishments, ant) you could not say he bad 
been treated unfairly unless you were also prepared to insist on a 
special trial for the hundreds of officers who had been treated so 
during and since the war. He met the argumont that General Dyer’s 
conduct had been condoned by his superiors by making it clear that 
but for that he would have been subjected to severe punishment. 

Laving thus met the suspicion that there was something 
especially vindictive in the treatment of General Dyer,.Mr. Churchill 
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began to deal with the merits of the case. He admitted, the diffi' 
culties that confronted an officer in dealing with civil disturb* 
ances. Still there were certain elementary tests. Was the crowd 
with which, he had to deal attacking or ; threatening to attack.?■ Was 
it armed.? At Amritsar the answer to both, the questions was in the 
negative. He then, went on. to-describe the slaughter. We had-a 
picture of- the crowd massed in a narrow space, rushing wildly from 
centre to the corners and back again, as the guns-were, turned to this 
dircction. or that. Th,e feeling:of pity grew dominant as the. picture 

. became more vivid. ' . 

R^r.., Asquith followed, with a criticism of. Sir Edward Carson’s 
speech}, He complained that he.hadi not addressed, himself to the 
merits of. the case,. To ask.the. House of, Commons to reverse the 
decision that had; been taken wag to condone one of the worst 
outrages in our history. 

After that the debate flagged; Mr. Spoor- for the Labour Party 
developed that General Dyer was typical of an, Anglo Indian spirit 
which was. not. only illiberal, and tyrannical, .but was Under-mining 
the foundations of our rule. 

Peeling was: again,very high when Mr.,Bonar Law rose to wind 
*]P khe . debate-. He laboured, to show that he understood all the 
difficulties of General Dyer’s position, but. hardly succeeded in 
soothing the anger of the malcontents. He seemed.less successful 
usually in gauging the moods, of the House, and in- managing them. 

The Labour amendment to reduce the India Office Vote by 
■tlOO was. lost by. 247 votes to 37 ; and Sir Edward Carson’s amend- 
nent^also for a reduction of the vote, by 230 votes to 129. 

General Dyer listened to the debate from a seat under the 
gallery. The following Indian princes were in the Distinguished 
strangers’- Gallery ; The Maharaja of Jhallawar, the Maharaja of 
apurthalla, the Tikka Saheb of Kapurthala, the Maharaja of Cooch 
ehar, the Yuvaraja. of.Mysore, the Maharaja of Alwar, and the Jam 
fe aheb of Nawanagar.” 


The Lord’s Debate 

The Debate in the Lords on Lord Finlay’s Motion to deplore 
c conduct of the case of General Dyer as unjust and as establishing 
a precedent dangerous to the preservation of order in the face of 
rebellion” lasted for two, days and was Inely in the extreme. It 
ad all the accompaniments of a great occasi d. For once the Peers 
t “ e realm found means to leave their shady career and congregate 
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to assert a principle on wich lay the foundation of their decrepit 
existence. More than 200 of their Lordships, most of them as 
innocent of that pampered chamber as of India, attended and a very 
“distinguished” gathering of Peeresses and ‘fashionable’ society- 
women, reeking capitalists and other friends and admirers of the 
“Hero of the Punjab”, lent an imposing air to the assembly. The 
Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharani, and other Indian Princes and 
noblemen also attended. 

Lord Finlay had been well briefed for his job. He stuck to 
the case of General Dyer throughout, without any concern for the 
graver issues involved for the people of India or a word of 
sympathy for the innocent Victims of the massacre. He con¬ 
demned the partisanship which the Indian members of the Hunter 
Committee had displayed and depicted the disadvantages under 
which the accused officer laboured. 

Lord Sinha, apologetic in his tone and manner, was more placid 
and restrained. Perhaps the atmosphere of the House was too 
strong for him and he thought it wiser to leave the more unqualified 
denunciations to those who could speak with cabinet authority. 
He went out of his way to condemn the activities of Mr. Gandhi 
especially in relation to the new movement of Non-Co-operation. It 
was a calm, well reasoned speech. 

The Lord Chancellor mercilessly denunciated the cruel acts of 
General Dyer. He did this certainly in unqualified language such as 
one does not often hear from such lofty quarters ; but he also showed 
that he was not unaware of the deeper issues that were at stake and 
of the fundamental principles that there were involved. In words 
that were worthy of the high office which he holds, Lord Birkenhead 
asserted the right of Indians to equal treatment with other citizens 
of the empire, and he warned their Lordships of the harm they 
would he doing in India if they passed the resolution. 

The case for the Government of India was stated by Lord 
Meston. His business was to justify the policy of finding a scape¬ 
goat for others (himself included). He was the only speaker who 
thought it neenssary to defend the actiou of the Viceroy. 

Lord Curzon declared his distrust of the theory that General 
Dyer saved the Punjab by his exertions, and he altogether denied 
that, he saved India by example—Were the pnficiples upon which 
General Dyer acted approved, said his Lordship, we should lower 
our reputation in India, lower our own standards of justice and 
humanity, aud debase the currency of our national honour. The 
House heard him throughout with breathless interest, but with 
scarcely a sign of approval. The motion was adopted by 129 votes 
to 86—a direct defeat of the Government ! 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS—Feb. 18th, 1920 

Mr. Ormly Gore asked the Secretary for India what instruc¬ 
tion, if any, have been sent by him to the Government of India or 
o the Governor of Madras with regard to the framing of the 
ranehise rules governing the representation of non-Brahmins in 
he province of Madras; and whether an agreement has been reached 
y the Government of India with regard to the method and amount 
o representation to be given to the non-Brahmins in Madras ? 

The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Herbert Fisher); 
y right hon, friend has sent no instructions either to the Govern¬ 
ment of India or the Governor of Madras, boj’ond requesting them 
o carry out as speedily as possible (along with other recommenda- 
ion?) the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee contained 
m paragraph (c) of their Report under the heading “Clause 7” 
and explaining to the Governor of Madras that in recommending 
provision for non-Brahmins of “separate representation by means 
o reservation of seats” the Committee did not intend to recommend 
e setting ujp of separate electorates consisting only of non-Brah- 
J“ lns - The Viceroy reported on January 26th that Lord Willing- 
on was hopeful of a speedy settlement of the matter. I am not 
aware whether a settlement has actually been reached. 

Mr. Urmsby-Gore: Is the right hon. gentleman not aware 
at the Joint Committee expressly suggested that the matter 
Hi° n ,10 ^ the Governor of Madras but dealt with by 

e Government of India on its own intialive and that a great 
Hi n°^ Uurest has been caused in Madras by the intervention of 
0 Governor of Madras in the very delicate negotiations? 

Sir J. D. Rees : W T ho should properly intervene, or more properly 
In r 'J® no * than the Governor of Madras? '- : N~- 

Mr, fisher; I think it is quite obvious that the Governor of 
adras is the proper person. 

Sir J, J). Rees asked what progress had been made by the 
ommittee on financial relations which is considering the question 
?, Provincial contributions to the Government of India in view of 
6 T ltUal cqu alisation-in incidence of such contributions? 

Mr. Fisher : The work of the Committee is barely begun, and 
0 re P°rt of its progress has yet been received. (See P. Ill, p. 49) 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—Feb. 25th 1920 

Strikes at Bombay. 

, Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he Bombay mill strikers were fired on in January of this year ; and 
ow many casualties resulted among the Indian population ? 

The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Herbert FiBher) : 
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I ana informed that before a -settlement 'of the strike was reached 
the mob attacked a picket of military police accompained 'by a 
magistrate, the magistrate and others of -the party being struck by 
stones. On the crowd being ordered to disperse-they displayed a 
defiant attitude ; threats of firing had no effect on the mob, and the 
magistrate gave orders to disperse it by force. The serjeant and one 
private fired ore round each, killing one rioter and seriously injuring 
another. Subsequently, when, as the result of the Governor’s media¬ 
tion, concessions were made to the stikers and preparations made to 
start work at four or five mills, determined efforts to prevent this 
wore made. At one mill large crowds stoned the military posts, 
forcibly entered the mill compound and stoned the cashier and two 
sepoys. A few founds were fired, one mill hand being wounded in 
the thigh. The Governor of Bombay has brought to my notice the 
admirable conduct during these disturbances of the military and 
police, who were on duty continuously for nearly a month and were 
constantly engaged in minor conflicts with the mob. 1 feel sure 
that the House will agree that Sir George Lloyd was justified 
in this opinion. 

Legal Proceedings Against Ministers. 

Colonel Yate asked whether the exclusion of Ministers from being 
sued in the High Courts in India, as provided for in the Government 
of India Act, will have the effect of differentiating the constitution 
of India from that of all the Dominions and of this country, and of 
denying to the peoples of India any meats of redress in the case 
of illegal proceedings by Ministers. 

Mr. Fisher : I understand that my hon. and gallant friend is 
referring to the Amendment made by means of part II of the Second 
Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1919, whereby Ministers 
appointed under that Act are brought within the scope of Section 
110 of the Government of India Act, 1915-16. The Amendment 
referred to has no effect at all in five of the major provinces in India. 
In three provinces it has the effect of placing Ministers in the tamo 
legal position as that occupied by Governors and Lieut.-Governors of 
provinces and members of their Executive Councils. To a limited 
extent no doubt the position of Ministers in India will in this respect 
be different from that of Ministers in the Dominions, but it must 
be remembered that Ministers in ludia are not in all respects on 
the same footing as Ministers in the Dominions. It is not the case 
that the Amendment will have the effect of denying to the people 
of India all means of redress in the case of illegal proceedings by 
Ministers. Proceedings may be taken against Ministers under 
other provisions of the Act. The provisions of the section in question 
may be repealed or amended at any time by the Indian Legislature. 
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, ; ' HOUSE OF COMMONS—10th March 1920. \ " 

r * 

‘ Mesopotamia (.Army of Occupation) 

Colonel JVcdgkood asked how much of r the - cost, if any, 1 of the 
Army of Occupation and the civil administration in Mesopotamia 
falls directly or indirectly upon the Exchequer Of India ? 

Mr, Filer: No part of the cost of the civil administration of 
Mesopotamia falls upon' the India Exchequer. The same is row 
the ease as regards the Army of Occupation. During the War the 
ordinary (but not the. extraordinary) charges of the troops' despatched 
from India for service in Mesopotamia and other theatres of War were 
borne by Indiaii revenues under the Parliamentary Resolutions of 
16th September and. 26th November 1914. No contribution is 
now being made by India towards the cost of the trdops overseas. 

Military Affairs (Commission of Inquiry) 

• Mr. Spoor asked the Secretary for, India if lie will state 
how far the Committee or Commission enquiring into Indian 
military affairs has been able to proceed with that enquiry and 
how soon the Report will he forthcoming ; whether he will state if 
the deliberations of that body $re being carried on under the pre¬ 
sidency or acting chairmanship of Sir Michael O’Dwytr, tho ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, whose administration of that 
Province during the spring of last year came under, examination 
by the Hunter Committee and has been the subject of controversy 
both here and in India; and, if he is so acting, whether he will 
consider the advisability of relieving him of that position until his 
administration of the Punjab, which supplies a considerable 
percentage of the recurits for the Indian army has been cleared 1 
4 Mr. Fisher: - The ' Committee will shortly complete their 
inquiries in India,, bub 4 no estimate can. be given of the date 
when their Report will be issued. Sir Macbael O’Dwyer is acting 
chairman' of the committee. The Secretary of State sees no reason 
for relieving him. of the position. Ilis administraiion of the Punjab 
has no bearing on the matters under discussion by the Committee. 

Industrial Workers (Wages) 

Mr. Jhon Euvi'ov asked the present rates of wages paid 
to Indian workers in > tho principal industries; and whether it is the 
intention of the Government to take steps to ensure an early 
approximation of Indian industrial conditions to British standards? 

Mr. Filler: As in serveral cases, increases have recently been 
granted 1 have no. exact information as to the present rates o! 
wages in.the various industries in India, but I will enquire. The 
settled policy of the Government of Iudiftj which has the lull 

51 
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approval of my right hon. Friend, is to improve as rapidly the 
condition of Indian workers, but in a country like India British 
standards cannot in all cases be adopted. This, as the hon. 
Member is aware, is recognised in Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Peace, which lays dowu that in framing Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations for general . adoption, the International Labour 
Conference shall suggest modifications to meet the case of those 
countries in which, to quote the words of the Treaty, “climatic 
conditions, imperfect development of industrial organisation or 
other special circumstances, make the industrial conditions subs¬ 
tantially different.’’ 

Lieut. Commander Kenworthy: Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether it is the intention of the Government of India to 
retain power over Labour legislation and to introduce any system 
of legal minimum wage in India as has been suggested 1 
, Hr. J. D. Bees: Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the approximation to the British standard will include the compulsory 
adoption of English clothing, food and housing, ai.d if so, who 
will pay for the mutiny which must result 1 

Mr. Fisher : It is obvious that there must be great differences 
between economic legislation in India aud in England. The 
differences must be adjusted to the economic circumstances in the 
two countries. The whole matter of the economic legislation 
suitable to Indian conditions is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that at 
present there are. 60,000 mill workers out in Bombay, striking for 
higher wages, and may we understand that the cause of these 
striking mill-workers is being suppoited by Sir George Lloyd and 
the Government against the employers, with a view to securing a 
wage more computable with that paid in other countries ? 

Mr. Hailwood : Under the Government of India Act, are they 
not capable of dealing with these cases in India 1 

Mr. Fisher : Sir George Lloyd has already intervened in an 
important labour dispute in Bombay and his intervention has been 
effec'ive in securing a settlement, and I have no reason to suppose 
that his intervention in any later dispute will he less successful than 
in the past. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is the right hon. Geutleman not aware that 
there is a dispute on now and that 60,000 men are out in Bombay-1 

Burma Rice Trade 

Mr. Talbot asked the Secretary for India whether he is now 
in the position to make a statement respecting the excessive price 
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fixed by the Government of India for rice, exported to Ceylon and 
certain other British Dominions ? 

Mr, Fisher :.As the reply.is somewhat long I propose, by the 
permission of my Hon. : Friend to circulate it in the Official Eeporfc: 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE REPLY REFERRED TO 

The object which the Government of India had in vew in assu- 
jmng control over the Burma rice trade was to enable consumers in 
India arid Burma to obtain a stable food at a reasonable price and 
to supplement the seriously depleted Stocks in India. As this neces¬ 
sarily involves a limitation of the profits of producers^ the Govern¬ 
ment of India are under an obiligation to obtain a fair market price 
mr the exportable surplus and to restore the profits to the producers. 
But although the world shortage of rice, caused by the failure of the 
«iam crop and a short Burma crop, would have enabled exceedingly 
mgh prices to have been obtained, the moderate minimum export 
Price of about Rs. 15 per cwt. f. o. b. Rangoon has been fixed 
against a cost price of Rs.9 at which India is supplied. This export 
price is very considerably less than the world price, which but for 
Ihfi control, British Possessions would have been compelled to pay. 
further—and perhaps more important—practically the whole of the 
exportable surplus has been reserved for British Possessions. This 
surplus, unfortunately, is insufficient to meet all demands,. but is 
being distributed as fairly as possible. Had' this coutrol not been 
established it is reasonably certain that the Colonies would not only 
have been forced to pay a much higher price, but would have been 
unable to obtain the quantities allotted to them under the scheme.' 

Last week the Viceroy received a deputation from Ceylon which 
represented the serious condition of affairs in the island caused by the 
high price of rice. Lord Chelmsford, while sympathising with the 
deputation, emphatically repudiated the suggestion that the Govern- 
of India were in any way responsible for the rise in the price 
of rice in the world's markets, and pointed out, as explained above, 
that the control which had been established enable Ceylon to obtain 
her requirements at much below world prices. In the matter of 
allotments also, Ceylon had been treated very favourably,' as 360,000 
tonB had been reserved ■ for the colony. To the complaints of the 
deputation, that no prevous warning had been given, the Viceroy 
replied that, so long ago as November last, the Ceylon Food Control- 
er^knew that the control over exports might be removed, and the 
government of Ceylon therefore should have been prepared for a rise 
in the price of Burma rice to the level of world prices. As regards 
the claim of the deputation, that Ceylon should be . treated as 
l»art of India. Lord Chelmsford, while recognising the close histon- 
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cal and .geographical connection, between the two countries, pointed, 
out' that Ceylon was politicallly and financially independent 
of India, and could not expect to obtain what would in effect 
amount lo a large- subsidy from India by receiving.* its supplies 
of rice- at less than the price which had been accepted by other 
Colonies without question. But moved by the appeal on behalf 
of the general population, and especially the Indian: population, 
and . having regard to the fact that. Ceylon affords (employment 
for the surplus population of Southern India, which might be forced 
to return to India in the event of a food shortage in Ceylon, he 
agreed to supply 180,000 tons of rice at the flat rate of Rs. 12 cwt. 

I feel sure that my Hon. Friend will agree that the concession which 
the Viceroy has found it possible .to make—involving as it does 
& surrender oE over £1,252,000—is a substantial one and I trust 
that it will servo to relievo the situation in Ceylon. 

\, Mr, Gideon Murray \ Is the reply satisfactory X , 

Mr. Fisher : It depends upon the point of view from-which 
the reply is regarded. 

Mr.. Murray. Will a reduction ;be made in the price that 
is being charged for the rice 1 

Mr. Fisher ; Yes. r • 

Indentured Labour (Fiji) 

Mr. Fredrk Roberts asked ' the Secretary of State for 
India whethei a deputation of Fiji planters is at present in India ? 
\vhethor this deputation is demanding the continuance of inden¬ 
tured labour in t Fiji : and whether His Maiesty’s Government 
and the Government of .India will make a public denial that there 
is any intention of supplying indentured'labour to Fiji, in view 
of the recent uurest there 1 

Mr. Fkher: The unofficial Fiji Mission now in India is 
certainly not asking for a renewal of indentured labour, which 
is quite well understood to have been finally stopped. The recent 
unrest in. Fizi occurred after the cancellation of all remaining 
indentures. 

Mr. William Carter asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he will state how many Indians have left India during the last 
10 years under indenture and how many are at present under in-, 
denture, and in what localities. 

Mr. hstur : In the last 10 years, 6, -101 Indians have left India 
under indenture but none have gone since 1917. I gave the hon. 
and gallant Member for Gateshead, on tho 241h February, the latest 
figures as to tho number still under indenture in the several 
Colonies. 
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Strikes and the Military 1 

Mr. Luun asked bow many strikes have occurred in India since 
the beginning of this year 5 in how many oases were, troops called 
out; on how many occasions have there been conflicts between the 
strikers and the military in which the military' fired on the crowd j 
and- what has been the total number' of casualties resulting among 
the Indian population ? 

Mr. Fisher: ■ Information available’at the India Office shows 
that since the beginning of the year, in addition to the widespread 
strikes in the Bombay Presidency, which affected the cotton mills 
and other-industries, strikes occurred in the Jamalpur rail way work* 
shops, at four Calcutta jute mills; and at C&wnpore. No official 
information has yet been received regarding the more recent strike 
at Jamshedpur.- As regards the latter part of the question I would 
refer the hon. Member to the replies given 011 the 25th February 
and the 3rd Maich to questions asked by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Newcastle under-Lyme and the hon. Member for 
Barnard Castle, - 

Mr. IV . Thrcme : Does the right hon. Gentleman not think that 
the economic conditions of the Indians would be very much better if 
they were not compelled to carry on their backs some of the tribe of 
yivil Servants? . ‘ ' : . . ' 

Mr. Lwtm asked how many iorn and still workers are at pre¬ 
sent on strike in Jamshedpur District: and whether an attempt is 
leing made to-give the strikers’ claims a fair hearing and to arbitrate 
the strike on British linos, in view of the regrettable occurrences at 
tffiolapur and elsewhere ? 

t A-^ r ' F^ ier ' I have received no report from, the Government of 
India regarding the strike. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Will the right bon. Gentleman take steps 
° obtain a report on this strike from the Government of India ? 


• Khilafat Delegation. 

Lieut. Colonel James asked fho Secretary of State for India 
u nether the Indian Khilafat or Islamic delegation at present visiting 
is country is led by certain Muhammad Ali : whether this Muham- 
n 1 ad Ali is the simj individual who, on account of his revolutionary 
endoncies and his intimate association with the Committee of 
t .-! 11 ® 11 au d Progress, was interned on his own responsibility by His 
'ghness the Nawab of Karopur and who was subsequently interned 
y the Indian Government, together with his brother Sbaukat Ali, 
W £° 0arne(J a similar reputation at the University of Aligarh ; 
^nether the inclusion of a man of such revolutionary tendencies on 
this Islamic delegation is approved by the Government of India and 
whether he will consider the possible prejudice to the cause of the 
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millions of loyal Islamic subjects of the Crown of the inclusion of an 
avowed revolutionary on a mission of this kind 1 ? ■ ... 

Mr. Fisher : The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. As regards the second part, the leader of the delega¬ 
tion is the same individual who was interned by the Government of 
India. With regard to the third and fourth parts of the question, 
the Government of India had no hand in selecting the personel of 
the delegation. I can accept no responsibility on this point. 

Lieut. Colonel James : Is it a fact that members of the delegation 
have been officially received by representatives of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in this country; does not such reception constitute an act of 
approval of the constitution of the delegation; and is it a fact that 
the Government of India, quite properly, had no hand in selecting 
the personel of the delegation? 

Mr. Speaker : The hon and gallant Member should hand in his 
question at the Table. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
visit of a Committee of this kind is of the utmost advantage to the 
relations between ourselves and the Muhammadans in India; and 
is he also aware that it can only be of advantage to this Empire for 
men like Muhammad AH to come here? 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. and gallant Gentleman must follow the 
example of the hou. and gallant Member and hand in his question. 

The following Questions appeared on the Order Paper for nm-oral 
answers: . 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (1) whether Indian soldiers who served if the 
campaign against the Germans in East Africa are receiving mts 
of land from the East African local Governments in the saim way 
as the British soldiers of European descent ; if not, whether His 
Majesty’s Govenment will iustruct the East African authorities 
to do so, in view of the resentment which is caused among the 
Indians by the differential treatment of British white troops and 
Indian soldiers who fought side by side in the same campaign ; (2) 
whether he is aware that resentment is caused among the Indians 
in East Africa by the omission on the part of the Government of 
East Africa to appoint any Indian member on the British East 
Africa Economic Commission and by those parts of the Commission’s 
Report which affect the Indian community ; and whether His 
Majesty’s Government will consider the advisability of appointing 
another Commission with at least ' one Indian member to safeguard 
the interests of the Indians in East Africa? 

Liuet.-t'olonel Amery: I will answer these four questions 
together. The matters dealt with in the hon.. and gallant Member’: 
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four questions, including that addressed to the Secretary of State for 
India, are included in the Resolutions adopted by the Easter Africa 
Indian National Congress in the November last, {See Register 1920.) 
These Resolutions, and the position of Indians generally in East 
Africa, will be discussed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on arrival in England, with the Governor of the East Africa Protec¬ 
torate, who is remaining in England for the purpose. In the 
circumstances, I am not in a position to make any statement on 
the points raised in the questions. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Will this discussion include a represen¬ 
tative of the India Office, preferably the Secretary of State ? 

Lieut.-C'olonel Amery : I have no doubt the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies will consult him. 

Lieut .^Commander Kenworthy: Will the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman convey to the Colony in question the views of the 
Colonial Office on the question of Hogging ? 

Lieut.-C'olonel Amery ; I am not prepared to do that. 

Mr. Spoor asked the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1) whether a Government Commission on Native Labour 
8 &t in British East Africa in 1912-13 ; whether the Hon. 
A. C. Hollis, C. M. G., Secretary for Native Affairs, gave evidence 
showing that labour recruited through the Native Chiefs was in 
practice compulsory labour ; whether it is the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government now to introduce compulsory labour in British East 
Africa ; if not, whether the Governor’s instructions to Provincial 
*wd District Commissioners, that the onus of finding labour was 
/n\k° on Native Chiefs and elders, will now be "withdrawn ; 

whether the Governor of British East Africa has issued insl ruc¬ 
tions to Provincial and District Commissioners to inform Native 
Chiefs and elders that it is part of their duty to advise and en¬ 
courage young men in their areas to go out and work on planta¬ 
tions ; whether any such duty has been imposed by law on Native 
chiefs and elders; if not, on what authority the Governor’s state- 
ment was made; on what authority reports are oalled for on any 
eadman who is impervious to His Excellency’s wishes; and 
^hat is the nature of the action which the Governor proposes'to 
take against any such headman ? 

, -Colonel Amery: As 1 informed the Hon. Member on 

23rd February, the whole question of native labour in East 
Africa, including the issue raised by the administrative circular 
to which the Hon. Member refers, will be discussed with Sir 
Northey by the- Secretary of State on bis return. 

Colonel Wedgwood : That circular has not yet been received 1 
Lieut.-Colonel Amery \ No. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS—March, 1920. 

Committees of Inquiry [Composition] 

• Lieut.-Cmmader Kenworthy asked the Secretary of State 
for India 'whether his attention has been-drawn’to.the.complaints 
in India that representatives of the- Indian National' Congress 
have been persistently excluded from the .Committees appointed 
for purposes of investigation of public questions by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, for-instance, • the Hunter Committee ^.nd recent 
Advisory Committee regarding Rules and Regulations to be framed 
under the Government of India Act, 1919 ; and whether he 'will 
take steps to ensure that this body is represented on such public 
Committees in futurel . * 

Mr. Fisher : The Secretary, of State has seen these complaints 
in Indian newspapers. As regards the Hunter Committee it 
was obviously necessary to select members who had not, as promi¬ 
nent adherents of the Congress, had already committed themselves 
to strong views on the points which required investigation. 

As regards the Reforms Committees appointed in the Provin¬ 
ces, the Secretary of State has not full information on their composi¬ 
tion. But the hon. Member is probably aware that the prevailing 
party in the National Congress, being dissatisfied with the Reforms, 
and having declared itself sceptical as to their sincerity and value, 
groat number of Indian Liberal politicians, who are desirous of 
obtaining the best results from the new system have left its ranks 
and formed a separate Congress of their own.’ It is probable, 
and the hop. Member will perhaps recognise that it would he 
reasonable, in appointing Committees' to work out the details 
of changes consequent on the recent Act, to enlist the services 
of men who, while criticising certain features, have promised 
sincere cooperation in working the new system rather than those 
who have denounced the Act as unacceptable or. unworkable.. 

Lieut. Commander Kemvortlnj : Would it not be desirable 
that men of pronounced views, even if .hostile to certain 
aspects of the present Government of India,, should' be on'this 
Committee 1 

Mr. Filter : My right hon’. Friend is of -opinion . that the 
Hunter Committee in its composition should he a judicial body, 
and that it is undesirable to appoint on that Committee men who 
have taken a very strong line in public controversies. 

Lieut. Commander Kenuorthy : 1! this Hunter Committee is® 
judicial body it must be impartial, and why should not distinguishef 
legal luminaries, even if they have pronounced' views, be upon i 
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. Lord Hunter’s Committee. 

Colonel JVedgwood asked the Secrotary of State for. India 
if Lord Hunter has left or is on the point of leaving India ; if the 
Report by his Committee has been submitted ;or. is ready for sub¬ 
mission ; if he could state when that Report is to be published ; and 
when time can be allotted for discussing in the hquse the issues that 
the Report is sure to .raise ? , 

Mr. Fisher-. 1 understand that Lord Hunter is on his way Rome, 
and that the Report of his Committee reached ithe Government of 
India few days ago. It will be published as soon as possible, but 
cannot be published before the house rises, so that the question of 
allotting time is not immediate. * 

Mr. Neil Maclean . asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether Lord Hunter, before leaving India on or about tho'13th 
instant, handed in the Report of his Committee to the Government 
of India; whether it is the-intention of the Government to publish 
that Report in this country and in India; and whether the evidence 
tendered by the ex-Governor of the Punjab, the Chief Secretary to 
the Punjab Government, and on behalf of the military authorities 
will be included or published separately 1 

Mr, Film-. The answer to the first two parts of the question is 
in the affirmative. I cannot yet make any definite statement as to 
the publication of evidence. 

Deportation of B. G, Horniman. 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether Mr. B. G. Horniman, who was deported from India by the 
Government of Bombay to this country in April last without chargo 
or trial, has been refused permission to return to Bombay, where ho 
had been domiciled for several years, and resume his professional 
occupation and whether he will state why Mr. Horniman has boen 
excluded from the amnesty recently extended under the terms of 
the King’s Proclamation to persons against whom Orders under the 
Defence of India Act affecting their entry into British India were 
in force? 

Mr. Fisher : The Secretary of State refused to recommend Mr. 
Horniman for a passport to India so long as the Government of 
Bombay considers it necessary to enforce the Order made against 
him. I do not understand the last part of the question, and doubt 
if there were any persons excluded from British India in the same 
manner as Mr. Horniman, who have been allowed to return to it. * 

Lajpat Rai 

Colonel Yale asked whether Lajpat Rai, who was deported 
from the Panjab in 1907 was concerned in any way during his resi- 
55 
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dence in America with the plots that were hatched there jov revolu¬ 
tion in India; and how many other deportees similaily situated have 
also been permitted to return to India 1 ? 

Mr. Fisher : I must refer my hon. and gallant Friend to the 
statement made in this House on the 28th November, 1917, by the 
Home Secretary (Viscount Cave). I am not aware that any Indian 
has been deported to a foreign country. Lajpat Rai was released 
from internment nearly 12 years ago, and went voluntarily to the 
United States in 1914. 

Colonel Yate : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my ques¬ 
tion whether Lajpat Rai was concerned in any of the plots that were 
hatched in America for revolution in India? 

Mr. Fisher : I am not aware that he was. 

Muhammad Ali 

Colonel Yale asked whether Muhammad Ali, who hat 
arrived in England as a member of the Indian Khilafat deputation, 
is the same Muhammad Ali mentioned in paragraph 164 of the 
Report of the Committee appointed to investigate revolutionary 
conspiracies in India as concerned in the project hatched in India 
with the object of destroying British rule by means of an attack on 
the North-West frontier supplemented by a Muhammadan rising in 
India itself; whether it was for this reason that he was interned ; 
and, if, not; for participation in what conspiracy was he interned? 

Mr. Fisher: Tho individual mentioned in paragraph 164 of the 
Report cited in the question is not the Muhammad Ali who is now 
in England as a member of the Khilafat Deputation. The latter 
was interned during the War for conduct tending to promote the 
interests of His Majesty's enemies. 

Khilafat Delegation 

Mr: Ownsby Gore asked what steps have been taken to 
secuie early and wide publicity in India of the Prime Minister’s 
recent reply to the Indian Khilafat delegation regarding British 
policy in the Near and Middle East ? 

Mr, boteni'in asked tbe Secretary of State for India whether 
steps have been taken to telegraph to India the reply of the Prime 
Minister to the Indian Muslim delegation on the future of Turkey, 
and to publish it throughout the whole of India in all the vernacular 
m papers; and, if not, will he at once consider the desirability of taking 
these steps ? 

Mr. Fisher : A very full summary of the Prime Minister’s reply 
to the delegation was telegraphed to the Viceroy on the 21st March 
ior purpose of publication in India, 
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Constitutional Reform (Lord Hardinge) 

Mr. IFaierson asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Lord Hardinge, at the request of the India Office or otherwise, sent, 
prior to his retirement from the Viceroyalty and Governe*-General- 
ship of India, a despatch making important recommendations for 
constitutional reforms ; if so, would he have any objections to the 
publication of that despatch to complete the series of records issued 
on that subject; and would he state the main recommendations con¬ 
tained in the despatch and the principle upon which Lord Hardinge’s 
recommendations were based, and; particularly would he indicate 
whether Lord Hardinge contemplated the introduction of the prin- 
C1 ple of duality or diarchy, or did Lord Hardinge elaborate the sug¬ 
gestion of provincial autonomy made in the despatch sent by him 
about the time of the last Delhi Durbar ? 

Mr. Fisher : Though the question of constitutional reforms was, 
of course, under consideration before Lord Hardinge left India, his 
Government had not addressed any despatch on the subject to the 
Secretary of State. 

British East Africa (Indian Medical Practitioners) 

Mr. TFaterson asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colo¬ 
nies whether Indian, medical practitioners in British East Africa are 
forbidden to carry on independent medical practice ;'and, if so, on 
what grounds 1 

_ Lieut,-Colonel Amery ; The question of medical practice in the 
Last Africa Protectorate is governed by the Medicai Practitioners 
and Dentists Ordinance, 1910. Under that ordinance the holder 
of any British Indian degree, diploma, or licence entitling him to 
registration in the United Kingdom is entitled to be registered as a 
medical practitioner in the East Africa Protectorate. Under the 
same ordinance the . practice of systems of therapoutics according to 
n ftive, Indian or other Asiatic method is permitted for persons recog¬ 
nised by the community to which they belong to be duly trained in 
such practice, subiect to provisos that such systems may only bo 
practised amongst the community to which the practitioner belong* 
a nd that no act under any such system on the part of such persons 
as is dangerous to life shall be permitted. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—31st March 1920 

Disturbances at Jamshedpur. 

Lieutenant Commander Kcnwortky asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether he has any information with regard to the 
recent disturbances at Jamalpur, in the North Vest Provinces; 
what was the cause of the disturbance ; whether striker? were fired 
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on by the -troops ; if bo,' whether there were any casualties.among 
the troops or among the strikers ; and whether any form of inquiry 
will he held into the occurrence 1 

The PmZdent of the Board of. education (Mr Herbert Fisher) •• 
The honourable and gallant Member no doubt refers to the recent 
disturbances at the Tata ironworks at Jamshedpur, in the Province 
of Bihar and Orissa, erroneously reported in the newspapers as 
having taken place at Jamalpur. The strike, which was declared 
towards the end of February, involved some 30,000 workers. Dis¬ 
turbances began on the 13th March, when determined and well- 
orgainsed attempts were made by armed bodies of strikers to pre¬ 
vent those who wished to attend work. The factory was besieged 
and troops escorting a motor lorry bringing food to workers were 
attacked. The Deputy Commissioner of the district was able to 
avert a collision, but picketing continued and no workmen were 
allowed to enter the works. On the morning of the 15th it was 
discovered that the railway lines had been tampered with, and the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police ordered two parties of mounted 
police to arrest the offenders, with instiuctions not to fire unless 
in self-defence. About forty arrests were made, but the prisoners 
were rescued and a large mob.of strikers then attacked the police, 
who were compelled to fire in self-defence. Mr. Ashby and several 
police were seriously injured, five of the crowd being killed and 
21 wounded. The police fell back on the works and fired only 
when. closely pressed. The injured were taken to hospital for 
treatment. The situation then improved rapidly, and on the 17th 
2,000 men had resumed work. An announcement by the directors 
seems to have had a favourable effect, and my latest information 
is that on the 18th 15,000 men had returned to work, the rest being 
expected to return on the 20th. 

Lieutenant Oovimamltv Ecnworthy : Will there bo any form of 
inquiry held into the occurrence as asked for in the last part of my 
question ? 

Mr. Fisher : The facts will certainly be investigated. 

Muhammad! Ali [Speech at Woking.] 

Sir Charles Oman asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to a speech delivered at 
Woking on 21st March, by Mr. Muhammad Ali, leader of the 
Indian Khilafat delegation, in which the speaker declared that if 
England fought the Turks on the question of the temporal powers 
of the Khalifa then the Indian Muslims must fight on the side of 
the lurks, and that they did not want it, but they must fight for 
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their religion ; and .whether he intends to take any action with 
regard to such speeches 1 

Mr. Fisher : I do not propose to take any action. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—Uth April, 1920. 

Punjab Legislative Council 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
has received any intimation that a representative Provincial 
Conference held early this month at Jullundur, in the Punjab, 
protested against. what it considered to be an attempt to deprive 
the Punjabis of the opportunity of getting the utmost out of the 
Government of India Act by so framing rules under that Act as to 
keep the Punjab Legislative Council small, pack it with landed 
aristocracy and other conservative elements, and otherwise keep 
as far as possible educated Punjabis out of that council; and whether 
he- would give an assurance that consideration of the Punjab rules 
will, be postponed until detailed representation of the Conference’s 

wishes is received in England. . - " 

Mr. Montagu : I have seen a telegram,, the ■ general purport of 
which, though less specific, is of the kind indicated in the question. 
If the complaints are well-founded I have no doubt that the Govern¬ 
ment of India and their non-official Advisory Committee (on which 
the Punjab is represented) will pay due attention ‘ to them in 
considering the draft rules, which will eventually come Before 
Parliament. 


Deobund Arabic School 

Lieut. Colonel James asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Sheikhul Islam, of the Deobund Arabic School, in the 
Shaharunpur district, has recently been arrested and deported from 
India on account of the subversive and anti-Government propaganda 
in which he has been engaged ; whether, for many years past, 
the Deobund Arabic school, originally inaugurated with the intention 
pi grounding trans-frontier Pathans in the principles of Islam, has, 
!n fact, been a centre of seditious propaganda ; and whether, in view 
of this, the school will now be closed 1 

Mr. Montagu : I. presume the Hon. Member refers to one of 
the doctors of the school in question,' who had mixed himself up in 
seditious intrigues before leaving for Mecca in September, 1915. 
His conduct in Arabia led to his arrest by the Hedjaz authorities. 
He was removed to Egypt and eventually interned at Malta. 
•Neither before these intrigues nor since the departure of the 
particular doctor has there been, to my knowledge, complaint of 
seditious propaganda at Deobund, and there appears to be no 
reasons for the suggestion that the school should be closed. 
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Border Districts 

Mr. Waterson asked the Secretary of State for India if he is 
aware that a representative Provincial Conference that met on -no 
April at Jullundur in the Punjab expressed great concern at condi¬ 
tions of insecurity of life and property in border districts ana 
in.the North-West Frontier Province and if he _ will enlighten 
the house as to the steps that he is taking to protect life and property 

in those districts? . , 

Mr. Montagu : I have received no report of the proceedings at the 
Conference referred to. The hon. Member is aware that military 
operations are in progress for the purpose of restoring order, an 
he may rest assured that conditions on the border are engaging the 
active attention of the Government of India. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
this question refers also to Baluchistan, where, apparently, Indian 
life and property are not safe at the present time? , 

Mr, Montagu : I was not aware of the geographical area to which 
it refers. . ■ ‘ 

Colonel Wedgwood : I have sent the right hon.'Gentleman a letter 
about it to day. 

Eest Africa Protectorate 


Indian Medical and Legal Degrees 

Mr. Waterson asked the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he is aware that persons holding Indian university 
medical and law degrees, such as L. M. S. and B. A. B. L., who 
are eligible to practise medicine and law, respectively, in India, 
are not allowed to so practise in British East Africa; and, if 80 
will he state why in British East Africa, where the Protectorate was 
first established with the object of safeguarding the interest of 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects in that country, where Indian law 
is to-day administered, and where Indians preponderate both m 
point of numbers and vested interests, the said Indian university 
medical and law degrees are not recognised? 

The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lieut. Colonel 
Amery): I explained to the hon. Member in my answer to his questioi 
on the 24th of March that Indian medical degrees or diplomas ar< 
recognised in the East Africa Protectorate, provided that the: 
entitle the holder to registration in the United Kingdom 
Advocates who have been admitted and are entitled to practis 
before one of the High Courts in British India are entitled t 
practise in the East African Courts. 

The general question of the position of Indians in East Afric 
is under consideration between the Secretary of State and th 
Governor of the Protectorate. 
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BOUSE . OF COMMONS—15th April 1920. 

Major Entwistle asked the Secretary of State for India if Lord 
Meston’s award, granting only 28 seats out of 65 in the future Legis¬ 
lative Council of the Madras Presidency to the non Brahmans, is 
final in view of the opposition of the non-Brahmans to the proposal T 
- Mr. Montagu : The allocation of seats on the Madras Legislative 
Council will not be final until the rules in .which it is embodied are 
approved by the , Parliament. But I hope that the general principle 
that the award of an independent arbitrator is the final (and only 
possible) settlement of a question on which the parties cannot agree 
will be accepted in this case by both parties. 

Prince of Wales's Tour (Advisory Committee) 

Captain Terrell asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
will inform the House what Indian representatives have been 
appointed to the Advisory Committee to discuss the arrangemefit for 
the Prince of Wales’s tour to India ; and if he will state whether 
they are Brahmans, Moslems, or non Brahmanas ! 

Mr. Montagu :The Indian representatives are as follows;— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior (Hindu); 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner (Hindu); 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala (Sikh); and 

Mr. Banerji (Brahmans); 

Sir Umar Hyat (Moslem); 

Sir Dinsha Wacha (Parsee) 

Fiji Islands (Disturbances) 

Mr. Rennet asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
d he has received information of a disturbance reported to have 
occurred at Levuka, Fiji Islands, on Saturday last in favour of 
Indians awaiting deportation : who these Indians are and for what 
reason and under whose authority they are to be deported ; whether 
they have been tried by any of the ordinary courts of the Colony ; 
whether there has been a renewal of trouble since the announcement 
in this House that the situation had been restored ; and for what 
reason New Zealand troops are being kept in the Fiji Island ? 

Lieut.-Colonel Amery. No information has been received from 
0 Governor as to.a disturbance having taken place on tho day 
actioned, or as to there having been a renewal of the recent 
rouble since my statement in the House on the 3rd March. A 
6 ®^ ratn bas been received from the Governor stating that by an 
order made under the Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 1875, the 
oilowing four persons: D. M. Manila!, Mrs. Manilal, Harapal 
iviaharaj, and Fazil Khan, have been prohibited from residing for 
Wo years within certain parts of the Colony. The Governor states 
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that he is reporting by mail the grounds for the action taken. As 
I stated in the House on the 10th March, an armed guard of about 
50 men was sent > from New Zealand. This small detachment 
afforded valuable help during the actual rioting, and if they are 
still being kept in Fiji it is no doubt because their presence is 
considered desirable by the Governor. 

<Mr. B. G Horniman. 

Mr. Lunn asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
in view of his assertion . at the time of Mr. B. G. Horniman’s 
deportation from India a year ago that this measure was necessitated 
by the emergency of the moment which required swift and prompt 
action to be taken, he will state the reasons why the Government of 
India,'after this lapse of time, consider that Mr. Horniman’s return 
to India is still incompatible with the public safety ? 

Mr. Montagu: The Government of India have stated that they 
do not consider that Mr. Horniman’s return to India is compatible 
with the public safety. As I stated in the House on 21st April, 

I do not propose to interfere with their discretion. I presume they 
have taken into account Mr. Horniman’s journalistic work, and I*m 
“content to leave to the Government of India and the Government 
of Bombay the decision as to the date on which Mr. Horniman can 
bo allowed to return. 

Lieut. Commander Kenworthy: Will Mr. Horniman be allowed to 
return after peace is finally ratified? 

Mr. Montagu : The decision as to ■ when he will be allowed to 
return will be left to the Government of Bombay. If they decide 
that he shall.return when peace is signed I shall" accept their deci- 
s'on. If they do not so decide I shall again accept their decision. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: May I ask whether peace after the 
Great War has anything whatever to do with Mr. Horniman and his 
conduct ? • 

Sir J. D . Beer, Would not Mr. Hornimau’s return distinctly tend 
to destroy peace in India? 

Mr. Montagu: The point on which I prefer to rely is that by 
statute discretion is left with the Governor of Bombay.' In the 
exercise of my responsibility to this House I propose to leave the 
matter to his discretion. If hon. Members do not like that, the 
best thing to do is to put down a Motion. 

Sir Uumas Branudon asked the Secretary of State for India, 
in view of the fact that Mr. B. G. Horniman was deported 
from India 12 months ago without trial, that he has been refused 
inquiry into the charges made against him, and that he denies the 
truth of these charges or any other justification for such deportation, 
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if will say what is the earliest occasion upon which the matter 
can be debated iti the House? 

Mr. Montagu- -. My Hon. Friend must address the Leader of 
the House as to opportunities for debate. 

Indian Reforms [Lord Weston's Award.] 

Mr, Forrest asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he contemplates the re-appointment of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Reforms to reconsider the rules and regulations governing 
the working of the Indian Reforms ; whether in that case, the protest 
of the Non-Brakmanas of Madras against the award of Lord Meston 
wdl also be considered ; and how he proposes to ensure that Parlia¬ 
ment is properly advised on the matter ? • 

Mr. Montagu: The answer to the first two parts-of the 
question is in the affirmative j to the last part, I will do all in my 
power to see that the Joint Committee receives all the information 
it requires. 

Mr, Forrest asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
ho sent any instructions to Lord Meston or to the Govornmont 
India regarding the interpretation of the Joint Committee’s re¬ 
commendation for the separate representation of non-Brahmanas. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer is in the negative. 

Civil Service. 

Sir. W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he received a series of petitions, sent through the Madras 
government in May, 1919, from a large percentage of the Indian 
Civil Service in that province ; and when he proposes to make an 
answer to such petitions ? . ' . 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part of the question is 
ln negative, although a day or two ago my hon. Friend was 

g0 °? enough to forward me copies. The second part therefore does 
not arise/ 

f ^• Joynson-Hicks : Will my right hon. Friend inquire 

, 01 tl10 Government of Madras as to what has become of this very 
J arge block of petitions ? I personally know that they were addres¬ 
sed to him. 

Mr. Montagu : I will inquire, if my hon. Friend wishes. Of 
course, a memoiial from the Civil Service must be transmitted 
rough the local Government, which has a discretion as to what 
will forward. 

, Sir IF. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can see his way to giving an option to the members 
ot the Indian Civil Service to retire during the next five years if 
56 
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they feel unable to serve under the new altered conditions on the 
basis of a pension proportionate to service and loss of prospects! 

Mr. Montagu : I would ask leave to refer my bon. Friend to 
my explanation in this House on 4th December last on Clause 36 
of the Government of India Bill, of which I will send him a copy. 

Government of India Act. [Draft Rules] 

Motion made, and Question proposed : 

“That it is expedient that a Select Committee of Seven Mem- 
- hers be appointed to join with a Committeo to he appointed by the 
Lords to revise tho Draft Rules made under the Government of 
India Act.”— [Mr. Montagu.] 

Lieut.-Colonel Malone . The Committee which is going to re¬ 
draft these rules is considering one of the most important measures 
concerning the Government of India. Those draft rules are, in my 
opinion, as important, if not more so, as the Government of India 
Bill, which we are to discuss next week and I consider that seven 
members on this Committee is totally inadequate. We presume that 
one of the seven will be a Liberal and one a Labour member, and 
in case these two members are absent there will only be five mem¬ 
bers left representing the supporters of the Government to consider 
these very important questions. If the number of members of the 
Committee cannot be increased, what opportunity, if any, will be 
given to this House to consider the draft regulations when they 
have finally been re-drafted 1 Will they bo placed upon the Table 
of tho House, and will an opportunity be given to Hon. Members 
to discuss these Orders, and will they be given full opportunities to 
examine all tho evidence and all the particulars which have been 
put before this Committee when it discussed these Orders 1 I shall 
be much obliged to the Right Hon. Gentleman if he will 
give us some information on those points before we pass this 
Motion. 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : I quite 
agree that the duty of this Committee is very important. This 
is being done in conformity with the Act passed last year, and if 
seems to bo advisable that the same men should deal with the rules. 
Most of the rules will have to be laid on the Table of the House 
and some of them will have to receive the consent of both House: 
of Parliament. I can promise my hon. and gallant Friend that then 
will be ample opportunity for consideration by this House, an< 
all the evidence taken by the Joint Committee will be laid befor 
them in the Report of that Committee. 

Colonel Yate: Do I understand that tho intention of tb 
Government is to appoint the same Committeo as was appointe 
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last year 1 If so, the Right Hon. Gentleman seems to me to he 
departing from the Regulations which have been laid down in 
Clause 295 of the Montagu-Cbelmsford Report. In that report 
it is distinctly stated that a Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
shall be- appointed at the beginning of each Session. Last year 
the Right Hon. - Gentleman appointed a Committee and put 
himself on it with six other members who had all signified on- 
the Second Reading their approval of his scheme. I do not want, 
however, to enter into that question now. I spoke on it last year. 
The Bill then under discussion has now become an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment and I shall, as I am sure all men serving in India will, 
myally do my best to make it a great success. But the Right 
Hon. Gentleman has not followed the proposal laid down in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which distinctly says -that a new 
Committee shall be appointed at the commencement of each 
Session. I know the Committee suggests that they should he 
continued in office, but I do net think a Select Committee should 
have power to make any such suggestion, and at any rate, it 
should not be carried into effect. It is further laid down that 
the Secretary of State shall appear before the Committee to 
answer questions about Acts , of Administration over which he 
and, therefore, Parliament,' exercises control. There is nothing 
s aid in the Report about the Secretary of State being rhimself a 
member of the Committee, and I think it is entirely ;, wrong he 
^ so * therefore, ask him to consider the propriety 
0 his^ present action, and whether it is not right that a fresh 
ommittee should be appointed to deal with this question in 
accordance with the Montagu-Cbelmsford report. 

_ Mr. Montagu 1 The Committee to which my'hon. and gallant 
'nend referred will only come into existence when the Act is 
working. This is not that Committee at all. When the Act 
comes into operation another Committee will be appointed by 

0 Houses. The Committee, the appointment of which I _ am 
now moving, will complete the work of bringing the Act into 
j l . ce ’ au d it was for that purpose that it was considered by the 
Joint Committee desirable to make the recommendation referred 
{?■ The aames of this Committee will be submitted to the 
ttouse for approval in a subsequent Motion, and my hon. and 
gallant Friend can then-use his discretion as to whether he will 
ask the House to take other names than those recommended 
1 y Government. The Committee was . appointed last year 
y 0 v °*- e °f the House,, and I was not upon it. ■ 

Motion agreed & Messaee to the Lords to acquaint them therewith 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS—6ih May 1920. 

General Dyer 

Mr. Spoor (by private Notice) asked the Secretary of State 
for- ,India whether his attention has been called to an interview 
alleged to have been given by General I)yer to a Press represen¬ 
tative, in which the statement is made that General Dyer has 
been requested to resign his appointment; whether this state¬ 
ment is correct and if so whether this action on the part of the 
Government is consequent upon their consideration of the Hunter 
Committee’s Report 1 ! 

• The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu): I am in¬ 
formed that the Commander-in-Ckief directed General Dyer to 
resign his appointment as Brigade-Commander in India. The 
whole matter is now engaging the consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government. I hope that full documents will be available to 
Parliament within the next fortnight and I hope hon. members 
will be content to delay discussion until they have full information. 

Colonel V/edgwood: If General Dyer is allowed to resign 
his commission, does that moan he will not be court-martialled 
for these massacres i 

Mr. Montagu : This is a very serious question and very diffi¬ 
cult to discuss by way of question and answer when, unfortunately 
no papers are before the House. I am prepared to answer all 
these questions when the "time comes for the debate and I hope 
that the House, which has bean so , patient so long, will wait 
the few remaining days in order to get full information. 

Colonel IVedgwood : Can we be assured that the question will 
not be prejudged by General Dyer being allowed to resign 1 

Mr. Lambert : Will the papers circulated include Lord Hunter’s 
Report on the subject? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, certainly ; the papers i propose to lay 
are Lord Hunter’s Report, the evidence taken before the Hunter 
Committtee, and the resolution of the Government of India on 
the subject. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Will they include all the evidence that was 
given, or will Sir M. O’Dwyer’s evidence be omitted 1 

Mr. Montagu : My hon. and gallant Friend knows that 
certain evidence was taken in camera for public reasons, and it 
is not proposed to publish any evidence which the Committee 
thought ought to be heard in private. 

The Bombay Chronicle (Distribution Among British Troops) 

Lieut. Commander Kenworthy asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Chairman of the Indian Newspaper Company, Limited, 
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in his cable informed the right hon. Gentleman that the directors 
of the company had made careful inquiry into the allegation that the 
paper which Mr. Horniman edited had been distributed free to 
British troops in the hope of exciting insubordination and found it 
to be absolutely without foundation, and the board of directors had 
ascertained that no copy of the “Bombay Chronicle” was distributed 
free to the British troops in Bombay; whether to say merely that 
the Chairman of the board of directors of the Indian -Newspaper 
Company denied all knowledge of the free distribution to British 
troops is a proper description of this categorical and authoritative 
refutation of the charge; and whether, in such circumstances, 
he will make public the evidence on which his assertion that there 
was such free distribution is basedl 


Mr, Montagu : The terms of the cable message were as quoted by 
the hon. and gallant Member. I accepted the assurance as far as 
I could, but the directors were not in a position to say that distri¬ 
bution had not taken place. All that they could say was that they 
were in no way connected with what I believe to have occurred. The 
evidence I have is, to my mind, indisputable that some reader of 
wie paper did distribute it to British troops in the Bombay 
Presidency. 


East Africa [Indian Subjects.] 

, Mr. Bennet asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colo¬ 
nies whether he has received from or on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in East Africa any request for the franchise upon 
the basis of the franchise created by the Government of India Act, 
1919, or an indiscriminate and uniform franchise ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Amery The Secretary of State has received 
representations in favour of the grant of elective representation 
to the Indian community in East Africa ; it is understood that the 
franchise desired is the same as that already granted to Europeans, 
including woman suffrage. 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Secretary of State for the Colonies received, on 
or about 19th April, a deputation on the subject of the grievances of 
ndians in His Majesty’s Protectorates and Territories in East 
Africa; whether the Colonial Office proposes to make inquiry into 
those, grievances ; and, in case no inquiry is to be undertaken, if he 
will indicate the nature of action that his office proposes to take to 
insure equality of treatment to His Majesty’s Indian subjects in these 
rotectorates and Territories ? 

Lieut. Colonel Amery : The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
received a deputation on the 19th of April, lie has since had aa 
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opportunity for full discussion of matters affecting the Indian com¬ 
munity in East Africa with the Governors of the East Africa and 
Uganda Protectorates ; and he does not consider that further in¬ 
quiry will be necessary. The decisions on the matters discussed 
will he announced in due course. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—12th May mo. 

British Officer’s Wife [Peshawar] 

Sir W Joynson Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has yet received details regarding the case of the British 
Officer’s wife who was carried away from Peshawar by Afridi tribes¬ 
men and what steps the Government of India proposes to take to 
bring them to justice 1 

Mr. Montagu : If the House will allow me, I will read out a 
statement which the Government of India have published concerning 
this case. 

“As there have been exaggerated rumours regarding the abduction 
of an- English lady from Peshawar Cantonment, we are authorised 
to state that the following are the actual facts. A gang of Afridi 
ruffians entered outskirts of Peshawar Cantonment of Sadar Bazar 
late on the night of 23rd, 24th March, probably with the object of 
theft. It happened that, contrary -to usual practice, an English 
lady and her family were occupying the house in this exposed quar¬ 
ter. The gang broke into this house and carried off the lady, drag¬ 
ging her in a most brutal manner with them accross the border 
The alarm was raised as soon as it was found what had happened 
and troops, militia, constabulary police and villagers started in pur¬ 
suit in all directions with the result that the gang was all but inter¬ 
cepted and one of them was actually arrested. Meanwhile, Khyber 
authorities got into touch with the Afridis along the border, and 
an Afridi rescue party of over 1,000 men started within a few 
hours. Members of this party pushed forward and blocked passes, 
and came into conflict with the gang more than once, and eventually 
rescued the lady after some sharp fighting. The lady was at once 
brought into Jamrud within 36 hours of abduction—a very prompt 
performance, considering the nature of the country. The next day 
a large Afridi jirga of all sections waited spontaneously on the Poli¬ 
tical Agent at Khyber to express their abhorrence of this outrage, 
their siucere regrets that members of their tribe should have been 
guilty of such conduct, and their assurance that such acts would 
not be permitted in future. Measures are in progress to’' ascer¬ 
tain the identity of the offenders and to take further action. No 
ransom was paid and no reward given to the rescue party who 
were told that they had merely done their duty.” 
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The Government of India assure me that every effort is being 
made to secure the arrest of the offenders, and to exact reparation 
from the section to which they belong. 

Sir ■^ ,00s : Was this English woman fairly treated during 
the time she was in the hands of the tribesmen ? 

Mr. Montagu : I must refer my Hon. Friend to the passage 
in the answer, which says : "Carried off the lady, dragging her in a 
most brutal manner with them across the border.” I do not think 
it would be in the interests of the lady to give a detailed description 
of. her treatment. 

Indian Medical Service 

Sw IV ■ Joynson-fficks asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he can state the number of officers of the Indian Medical Service, 
native and European, in 1914 and 1919 ; how many of each race 
were gazetted in 1919; and what steps he is taking to make the 
Service attractive to English doctors 1 

Mr. Montagu : In 1914 the number of officers in the Indian 
Medical Service was 706 Europeans and 63 Indians.. In December 
1919, excluding officers holding temporary commissions, there were 
650 Europeans and 80 Indians. During 1919, 25 Europeans and 
--1 Indians were appointed to permanent commissions. 

In amplification of improvements already sanctioned, I hope 
o announce at an early date increased rates of pay and pension for 
the Indian Medical Service. I also recognise that it is essential to 
improve the facilities for leave and study, but no decision on these 
points can be effective until' recruitment has brought the Service 
nearer to its normal strength. 

Sir JV. Joynson-Hicks : If I put a question in a month’s lime 
will the right hon. Gentleman say if he hopes to be able to give the 
increases and the other arrangements for improving the Service ? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, I hope so, and if my hon. Friend will permit 
me as Soon as a decision has “been reached, which, I hope, will be 
only a matter of a few weeks, then I will let him know. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—12th May. mo. 

Crown Colonies and Protectorates [Indian Communities! 

Mr, Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India if his atten- 

has been called to the declaration made by the Viceroy on the 
0th of January last that the position of the Government of India is, 
and always has been, that there is no justification in a Crown Colony 
or Protectorate assigning to British Indians a status in any way 
in erior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects; and 
whether he can assure the House that the principle thus asserted 
wlJ l bo adhered to hy the Imperial Government in the arrangements 
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lor the. political and administrative settlement of East Africa that 
are now under consideration 1 

Mr, Montagu \ The Viceroy declared that the position ■ of the 
Government of India is, and always will be, as : stated by my hon. 
Friend. I am assured by the Colonial Office that full consideration 
is being giveri to the claims of the Indian communities in the East 
African Protectorates as well as to those of the other section of the 
population. 

Mr.- Bennett asked the Undersecretary of State for the Colonies 
whether and upon what conditions His Majesty’s Indian Subjects 
exercise the franchise in any province of the Union of South Africa, 
in Rhodesia, in British Guiana, in Fiji, in Trinidad, and in Ceylon ; 
whether it is proposed , in any of these territories or in any other 
of His Majesty’s territories to extend the franchise to His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects, and, if so, upon what conditions; whether, in any 
of the British Colonies an Indian sits in the local Legislature by 
election as distinguished from nomination; and whether the state¬ 
ment that, for the present, it was not proposed to extend the fran¬ 
chise to His Majesty’s Indian subjects in the East African Pro-- 
tectorate is to be taken as the considered reply of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies on this point to the representations made 
to him thereon by the deputation under the auspices of the Indian 
Overseas Association that waited upon him on 19th April last? 

Lieut.-Colonel Amery : As regards the first part of the question 
the electoral law of the Cape Province of the South African Union 
and of Southern Rhodesia draws no distinction as to race or colour 
in respect of voters qualified for registration. In British Guiana 
there is an elected Legislature, aud there is no racial distinction as 
regards the franchise. In Fiji, Indians do not exercise the fran¬ 
chise at present. In Trinidad, the Legislative Council is nomi¬ 
nated. In Ceylon, a person of Indian origin, born in Ceylon and 
otherwise qualified, is able to vote for the Ceylonese member of the 
Council. 

As regards the second part of the question, in Fiji it is proposed 
that Indians should be added to the Legislative Council as the elect¬ 
ed representatives of the Indian inhabitants of the Colony, but the 
condition upon which they shall be elected have not yet been settled. 
In Ceylon, proposals are under consideration which would qualify 
as a voter any male British subject who possesses the requisite quali¬ 
fications. No proposals with regard to the extension of the franchise 
are under consideration in any other Colonies or Protectorates. 

As regards the third part of the question, in British Guiana 
there is an elected member of the Legislature who is of East Indian 
race, and in Ceylon a person of Indian origin but born in Ceylon 
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sits on the local Legislature by election as the , Ceylonese members 
of the Legislatures of other Colonies or Protectorates. - 

As regards the fourth part of the question, the Secretary of 
>State has given Careful consideration to the representations made to 
him by the deputation to which my hon, Friend refers, but I am 
not yet in a position to announce his final decision on this point. 

HOUSE OF'COMMON—13tk May 1920. 

Defence of India Act [Punjab] ^ 

Mr. Cape asked the Secretary or State for India if he will give 
a list of the persons against whom the Defence of India Act was 
used during Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration of the Punjab; 
hom many persons were prohibited from entering the Punjab; and 
how m4iiy local men were interned during his administration? 

Mr. Montagu; There were 145 persons whose movements were 
restricted under the Defence of India Act in the Punjab at various 
times, of whom only 24 remained under such restriction on the 1st 
April, 1919. Four persons were prohibited from entering the 
Punjab. Besides the number restricted ufader the Defence oi India 
Act, about 400 wore interned at different times iri gaol, and 1,625 
restricted to their own villages, under the Ingress into Ihdia Ordi¬ 
nance. In April, 1919, seven of these still remained in goal, and 
121 under restriction in their villages. These were men who had 
returned to India form America and the Far East at the beginning 
of the War, with the object Of causing revolutionary outbreaks. ' 

! . • 

. t . Punjab Newspapers 

Mr. Cape asked the Secretary of State for India. what news¬ 
papers edited outside the Punjab were prevented from being ciroula* 
ted in the Punjab during Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration; from 
how many newspapers security was demanded; and in how many 
cases security already deposited was forfeited during that period? 

<t Mr. Montagu: From 1914 to 1918 eight newspapers, including 
Sadaqat” “Jamhur” and “Naqqash” of Calcutta, and “New India” 
of Madras, were kept outside the Panjab. In 1919 twelve such 
Orders wore passed, namely, against the ‘ ’‘Congress” “Vijaya,” 
Imjilab” of Moradabad, the “Al Khalil” and . “Yatbrib” of Bijnor. 
the ‘Independent” of Allahabsid, the “Hamdam” .and “Akhuwaf 
Lucknow, the “Swadesi” Of Gorakhpur, and the "Amrita Bazar 
Patrika” Of Calcutta. - To the best of my information, security was 
demanded during Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s administration from four- 
newspapers and twenty-four presses; Forfeiture wa3 ordered in the 
case of one newspaper and four presses. , But I am not. quite sure 
that these figures are complete. 

37 
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Martial Law . . 

Mr. Lum asked the Secretary of State for India (l) whether 
•the Hunter Committee, or any of its- members personally, visited any 
of the places affected by Martial Law ; if so, which ; and whether the 
Punjab Sub-Committee . of the Indian National Congress or some of 
its members, personally visited, during their enquiry, almost all the 
principal places affected by Martial Law and , 

(2) the names of witnesses examined by the Punjab Sub-Comit- 
tee of the Indian National Congress' regarding illtreatment of women 
during the administration of Martial Law, with a brief statement 
of the allegations made by it? v 

. Mr. Montagu : The answer of .the first part is in. the affirmative ; 
to die .second, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Kasur, Lahore, and Abmed- 
abad. As regards the last part of this .question I would refer the 
hon. Member to the Report Of the Congress Sub-Committee. 

’ HOUSE OF COMMONS—13th May 1920. 

Amritsar Hunter Report 

■Captain W; Bern, asked the Prime'Minister when the Hunter 
Report will be published ? 

• Mr. Clynes asked the Lord Privy Seal whether he will 
give an early day after the recess to discuss the Report of the 
Hunter Commission regarding the Amritsar incident ; and whether 
if a definite Motion is placed on the Paper, he will allow the 
discussion to take place on that Motion and not on a Motion for 
the Adjournment? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I am informed that these papers will be pub¬ 
lished before Parliament re-assembles. The subject can he raised 
on a Supply day on the salary of the Secretary of State. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—19th May 1920 . 

Legislative Council [Committees] 

Mr. Smn asked the Secretary of State for India whether he is 
aware that during the last sessions of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Honourable Mr. Patel and the Honourable Mr. Chanda 
were not included on any Select Committee on Government Bills 
or any other Committee appointed by Government during the Ses¬ 
sions ; that during the whole session the Honourable Pt. Madau 
Mohan Malaviya and the Honourable Mr. Kbaparde were taken only 
on one Committee ; and whether the Government of India have of 
late adopted a policy of excluding as far as possible prominent Con¬ 
gress men from ail Committees . 

Mr. Montagu: I do not know whether the statements are 
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correct; I would deprecate discussion in this House as to the per¬ 
sonnel of the Committees of the Legislative Council in India; 

Amnesty of Political Prisoners. 

Mr. Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether the 
government of India have given, or propose to give, to Savarltar. 
rothers -of the Bombay Presidency the benefit of the Boyal amnesty; 
1 qf.n 6r ° ne brokers had submitted two petitions, one in 

P. and^ another in 1917, offering his services to the Government 
uring the War, and praying that a general amnesty be granted to 

all political prisoners, • 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part is in the negative ; 

to the second, in the affirmative. ' 

. ,, . General Dyer. 

Mr. Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
will state the different posts and places to which General Dyer was 
appointed after the Jallianwalla Bagh' firing; what was his remu¬ 
neration before the firing ; and what was his remuneration at the 
date of his resignation ? 

Montague Brigadier-General Dyer was in command of 
,. “ (JulJurdur) Brigade .prior to. 'the disturbances at. Amritsar, ai d 
is was his substantive appoiiitment up to the time when he reiurn* 
e to this country. Hi served with tbi< brigade during the Afghan 
operations, and on irs' return from field service he was posted to 
otnciate in command of the 5th Infantry Brigade in the KbyWr 
ass > and this was his actual command when he left India. His 
l )a y throughout has been that of a brigade-commander. 

Gold Importation [Restrictions.] 

Mr. Limn asked the Secretary of State for India whether the 
restrictions on the import of gold into India 1 y the public still cou- 
■tiue and what are the reasons for the continuance of the same ; 

" .her Indian industrial and commercial opirion has y retested 
against the continuance of such restrictions; whether, es a creditor 
country with a favourable balance of trade in her favour, India is 
entitled to receive in gold the balance due to her by other countries ; 
and what is the total amount of profit made by the Government 
0 ndia on their gold transactions 1 

• t .' .Montagu: There is undoubtedly a considerable feeling 
in favour of a removal of the restrictions which it has been 
outfit necessary to continue in respect of the import of gold ^or 
0 reasons given in the announcement of which I am sending a 
ropy to my hon. Friend. The announcement recognises the removal 
ot present control as an objective of currency policy in India. The 
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question of, profit on the gold transactions of the Government of 
India is complicated by exchange considerations ; taking these tran¬ 
sactions as a whole, the Government of India estimated that for 
the year 1920 21 a net loss would accrue. I am also sending to 
my hon. Friend a copy of the reference to the subject in the-Govern- 
ment of India's budget, 

.... ■ f • J .. ' - * ’ ’ 

Fiscal Policy [Commission.] 

Mr. B, Jtiqhardson asked the Secretary of state ior India whe¬ 
ther be, will lay -upon, the Table, the correspondence which may .have . 
taken place between the Government of India and himself op the 
question of Imperial Preference 2 ■ 

Mr. Montagu : The communications which have .passed be- . 
tween the Government of India .and myself on this subject were of 
a confidential character and I do not think that any useful purpose 
would he served by L their publication, especially as I understand 
that the Government of India are npw considering the advisability 
of appointing a Commission to consider the whole question of the 
future fiscal policy of India. 

Currency. 

Mr. Lunn asked the Secretary of State for India whether he is 
aware of the great dissatisfaction prevailing in India on the action 
ti.ken by the Government of India on the recommendations of the 

M ijovity "Report of the Indian Currency Committee j whether the 
r •commendations were published in the Government of India 
Gazette, or in any other way, in order to enable the Indian public 
to consider the effect of such recommendations ; and whether the 
policy was undertaken with the entire concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India 1 

Mr. Montagu : 1 am aware that the action taken on the Report 
has been oritioised in certain quarters in India. The nature of the 
subject was such as to require action immediately on publication of 
the Report, and as was done in the case of the closing of the mints 
in 1893, the decisions arrived at were put into effect without pre¬ 
vious notice. The Government of India concurred in the maiu 
recommendations in the Majority 'Report which forms the basis of 
the present policy. 

Franchise Rules [Wage-Earning Classes] 

Mr. B. Richardson asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in the opinion of the Government of India, the practical 
application of the recommendation of Lord Selborne’s Committee 
to secure better representation of the wage-earning classes in India 
attended with difficulties j whether they . propose to restrict 
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such representation to two cities only in the whole of India and 
ou the Provincial Councils ; whether he is aware that the problem 
is no less urgent, in many cities, such as Madras and Ahmedabad, 
than in ,the cities of Calcutta and Bombay, and that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has even refused, to pall for the. Report of the 
Bombay Government on the question of providing representation 
of the wage-earning class of the city of Ahmedabad ; whether the 
Bombay Government, in their original franchise proposals submitted 
to the Franchise Committee, included all persons earning Ra, 250 
annually ; and if so what difficulties do the Government of India 
anticipate if those proposals were accepted ? 

Mr. Montagu : With regard to parts 1, 2, and 3 of the ques¬ 
tion, I have not yet received the Government of India’s final 
proposals) for franchise rules under the Act of 1919, which will 
embody their' views on this question, but from informal communi¬ 
cations I understand that they do anticipate difficulties. I hope 
to receive these draft rules very shortly and submit them in due 
course to the Joint Select Committee and to Parliament, 

With regard to parts 4 and 5 of the question* I understand 
that this is not a correct statement of the ease, and that what 
happened was that in endeavouring to work out a basis for decision 
P t° the number of members to represent each district on the 
Bombay Provincial Council, the Bombay Government adopted 
as one of their experimental tests an income of Rs. 250 in order 
gain some rough idea of the number of voters each district 
*mght be expected to contain. I do not understand that, this 
st was even put forward as a definite proposal for a voting 

qualification. 

Rate of Exchange [Sterling Transfers] 

Mr. Charles Edwards asked the Secretary of State for India 
hat is the total, amount of Reverse Council Bills sold by the 
hrovenment of India since the new policy of fixing the rate of 
exchange on the basis of the London New York rate was introduced, 
T> am ° Unt to include remittances made to this country through 
e Post Office ; out of what funds is payment being made here 
against such bills ; what was the rupee equivalent at which these 
u nds were accumulated and stood in the hooks ; wbat is the rupee 
amount now realised by such sales ; what is the total loss ii eurred 
S °i/ ar . ^ the Govenment of India by these sales ; and against 
what is it to be debited ? 

Mr. Montagu : The total amount of “ Reverse Council Bills’’ 
or st er ii n g transfers, sold since 5th February, 1920, is about 
~ 30,000,000. Remittance through the Tost Otficc during' February. 
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March and April, amounted to about £‘2,000,000. Payment against 
these transfers is being made from the Paper Currency Reserve 
and from Treasury. The funds held in the Paper Currency Reserve 
stand in the books at a rupee equivalent of Rs. 15 equal to £1. 
These funds, as also the Treasury holdings, were laid down in 
London at rates of exchange varying from Is, 4d. to 2s. four and 
half pence. The rupee amount realised by the sales of reverse 
mentioned above is approximately Rs. 23 crores. The precise 
loss cannot be calculated, as the funds held in England cannot 
be earmarked against particular remittances from. India, these 
having been effected, as just mentioned at varying rates. More¬ 
over, it will i-n any case be necessary, as recognised by the Currency 
Committee, to revalue the sterling holdings of the Government 
on the basis of a 2s. rupee, On this basis the net loss on the 
sales as measured in sterling is approximately £7,000,000, represen¬ 
ting the difference between remittances at 2s and the rates actual!] 
realised by the sales. The net loss incurred by reason of the 
high rate at which "these remittances were effected will ultimately 
be debited to revenue which will per contra profit by the fact 
that under the new policy the Government of India will be“able 
to make the remittances necesary for the purpose - of meeting 
their sterling expenditure in this country at a far more favourable 
rato than was formerly the case. In this connection it may ho 
mentioned that the rise in exchange above the rato of Is. 4d. on 
which the Goveri merit accounts have hitherto been based, led, 
in the years 1917-19, to or* exchange gain on the Government’s 
total remittances of about £ £,000,000. 

Amnesty 

Mr. li. RichoriLoth asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether ho will lay up-M •'.) >. Table, a statement giving the number 
of all the political o.nmdi r*. including the detenues, internees, 
S ■ te prisoners, aid persons eonvie e 1 under the iiKlia i Penal 
Code or otherwise coi tin 1 in <mols or 1 ept under v- C notions in 
each piovinee in India and in tho Andamans on the 23rd Decem¬ 
ber, 1919, their original sentences or periods of restriction ordered 
by the executive ; the period undergone by e > -h ; the number of 
loose who wore released under the Amnesty Clause of the Royal 
Proclamation; and the number and names of those to whom benefit 
of the royal am/msty has been refused, with the reasons for such 
refusal in each easel 

Mr. Montagu : The following figures are taken from the 
statement, mv.de by the Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Imperial Legislative Council on the 24th February : 
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-Total number released under the amnesty ... : 1,235 

Of these there were : 

(a) State prisoners under Regulation IIF 3 ISIS ... 24 

{b) Restricted under the Defence of India Rules ••• 309 

(c) Restriction under the ingress into India Ordinance. — 
\d) Persons who had been convicted of offences against the 
State. . ... _ ... ... 52 

(•) Pe arsons eonvictod in the disturbances of March and April 
1919. ... ... ...... 727 

By comparison of these figures with an earlier return, I gather 
that the numbers in each of the above classes not released was on 
that date as follows : (a) 40 ; (b) 9 ; («)—; (rf) 55 '; (c) 115. 1 have 

iiot inquired the names of these ‘persons. His Majesty’s Proclam'a- 
ion directed the Viceroy to exercise clemency in the fullest measure 
which in liia judgment was compatible with the public safety. 

• - , Army and Public Services (Increased Pay) 

_ Mr. Hum aslced the Secretary of State for India whether ho 
will state the financial effects of the recent increases in the remune¬ 
ration for. the Indian Medical Service, the Indian Police Service, the 
odian Educational Service, the Indian Civil Service, and the 
ndian Army, and. lay upon the Table the correspondence on the 
subject between him and the Government of India on the subject! 

Mr. Montagu: The approximate cost per annum of the increases 
0 pay which have been sanctioned is estimated to be: 

•. •' - . . ■ £ 

Indian Civil Service 360,009 

Indian Police Service • ... ... 130,000 

Indian Educational Service 100,000 

British officers of Indian 

Army and of British troops in India ••• 1700,000 

Indian Medical Service - 250,000 

-The correspondence is very voluminous, and I do not propose to 
ay it before the House. The usual course is for the Government of 
n dia to announce the decisions arrived at in the form of Resolutions 
promulgated in J ndia. This is, 1 think, the most convenient procedure. 

Mr. B- G. Horniman. 

I i J’ A Damson asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
has received from Mr. B. G. Horniman a letter controverting the 
c arges made against him by the right hon. Gehtleman in this House 
~.3rd May, 1919; whether he promised to send Mr. Horniman a 
onsiderod reply to this letter, but afterwards wrote to him saying 
Hat he preferred to deal with the matter in Parliament; whether, in 
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these circumstances, he\*ill agree to Mr. Horniman’s request for an 
investigation of these charges by a Parliamentary _Cofcimittee ; a™ 
if so, whether he ' will make a Motion before the House rises for the 
appointment of a Committee for that purpose 1 . , 

- - Mr. Monlugu : I received a letter form Mr. B. G. Hormman, and 
my considered reply was that any controversy which mi^ht arise 
about the statements I have made in this House should be conduotod 
in the House itself. I am prepared to explain or justify here .these 
statements if they are called in question-. • But there is, in my 
opinion, no need of inquiry. , 

Government of India Act [Draft Rulesj Ordered 


“That a Select Committee of Seven Members bo appointed, to 
join with a Committee to be appointed by the Lords, to revise the 
Draft rules made under the the Government of India Act, 1919.’ — 
[Colonel Gibbs.] ■ 

Motion made and question proposed, that Mr. Ackland, Mr. 
Bennett, Sir Henry Crailt, Mr Montagu, Mr. Ormsby Gorfe; Sir J. D. 
Bees, and Mr. Spoor be Members of the Committee .—[Colonel Gibbs.\ 
■Colonel Yate: I object to this foi* the reasons which.gave bite 
other day. In my opiniofi the Secretary of State should give 
evidonce before this. Committee and not be a Member of the Commit¬ 
tee. He should not be both counsel; judge and jury. I lodge my 
protest against the appointment of this Committee and the appoint¬ 
ment of the Secretary of State and the Under Secretary of State as 
Members of it, aud I beg to move: “That the Secretary of State be 
not appointed.” 

The Secretary of State for. India (Mr. Montagu)': I would 
remind the hon. and gallant Gentleman that his protest was more 
appropriate when it was first made, when the original Committee 
was appointed to consider the Bill. He then made his protest and 
House decided against him. The rules which are to be revised by 
this Committee are part of the Bill. They arise out of the Sill, an ^ 
it would be most unfortunate, having regard to the great importance 
of time, to delay matters by a change in the personnel of the 
Committee of Gentlemen who have devoted their attention to the 
rules, who are familiar with all the process which relate to the 
rules being framed and incorporated in the Bill itself. I am afraid 
that I can never convince my horn and gallant Friend*, and' therefore 
1 will not go on trying. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, “That the Committee have power’to send for persons 
papers, and records.” 

Ordered that “Five be the quoriiih,' > :_[e , ofo?!ef: Gibbs] 
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' : • Hunter Report [Evidence], i. /?' ’ 

Mr. Inskip asked the Prime- Minister whether the Hunter 
Report will be issued with the evidence ; and Whether, in view ! of 
the desirability- of giving ample; time for the perusal and studyof 
tho evidence, there is arty objection to the immediate issue of the 
Report with the evidence, in’"order that it may be available before 
the Whitsuntide'Recess ? A • : - 

Mr; Bonar Law ; The ^evidence will be made available to Mem¬ 
bers who wish.to study-it as soon as , tho Report is presented.' ' No 
effort is being spared to minimise delay, but f fear it will not be 
possible to present the Report before the early part of .next week. * 

* - -• University Franchise—Women ’ ] » 

Mr. Lunn asked the Secretary of State for India whether it is 
proposed to include women graduate ; 0 f sgven years’ standing in the 
electoral rolls - for university seats in the local Legislative Councils ; 
and whether Lord Selborne’q Committee has recommended the giviug 
of the vote in the University constituencies to all graduates of seven 
years’standing irrespective of sex, * , •- i . 

Mr, Montagu :.! give the bon, Member the reply which Was 
£tven on behalf of the Government of India to this same question 
when it was put in 7 the-Indian Legislative Council during the 
last session :• '*■ . ' '• . 

' ;•» ( a ) No. As recommended by the Joint Committee, provision 
will be made in the rules under Section 7 (4) (t>) of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, for their, inclusion in any province in which the 
Legislative Council may by Resolution so qecomm'end. . 

(c) The - Joint Committee recommended that the franchise for 
the University seats should be extended to all graduates of over 
seven years’ standing, but the Government of India- understand 
that this recommendation, which does not include the last three 
words in the hon. Member’s, question, is subject.to the general 
proposal of the Committee in regard to the admission of women to 
the franchise.” - - - 

NO USE OF COMMONS—Sth June 1910. > 

General Dyer. , . ‘ 

Mr. Gvijnne asked the Secretary of State for War whether tho 
question of General Dyer’s conduct whilst in command in India has 
been referred to the Arm* Council ; if so, when: and. with what 
result ? . . 

Mr. Churchill : Yes, Sir ; As is stated in the published despatch 
of the Secretary of State for India to the Viceroy on this subject, 
the circumstances of the case of General Dyer have been brought 
10 the notice of the Army Council by the Secretary of State for 
68 
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India. Secondly, The Commauder-iri-Chief In India has recommend¬ 
ed that; Genial Dyer should be retired ; from,;the Army.; Thirdly, ■ 
General Dyer himself has. written . to the , War . Office requesting to 
be allowed to.make a further -statement. A. preliminary, discussion 
has taken place in the Army Council, and it : has>, been decided to 
allow General Dyer to submit in writing the further statement which 
he wishes to make. 

Cohnet Burn : Is. the opinion of the Army Council in unison 
with the opinion expressed in-Lord:Hunter’s Eeport 1 

Mr. Churchill : It would'be improper for the hori. and gallant 
Gentleman to ask'questions in regard to confidential 'business of a 
Council of this character, and it would certainly be very improper 
for me to offer him any enlightment'. ‘ ' - 


• i ne runjab—Arms Act 

Mr. Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether, after 
the Eoyal Proclamation, the District Magistrate, Jullunder, in the 

Punjab, has refused to renew licenses under the Arms Act to several 
applicants on the ground that they had attended theTndian Rational 
Congress, which he said had passed seditious resolutions; 'whether 
he refused to forward to the Government of the Punjab a representa¬ 
tion on the subject made by the Jullunder District Congress Com- 
nuttee, on the ground that that body was irresponsible and self- 
constituted ; .whether a series of questions on this subject, of which 
notices were given 'by several members of the Indian/Legislative 
Council, were disallowed by His Excellency the President during the 
matter 1 T" ’ ^ whether he Proposesto take any action in the 

^ som ” °°” pWnt8 

HOUSE 01<' COMMONS — 9th June 1920. 

General Dyer 

General Dyer^re^iened'his^ 0 Secre ^ of Sta te for India whether 

»ion, of the Henter C °“°t 

Amritsar, and directed him to reskn 5. * occurr0nc es at 

commander. ' g h appointment as brigade 

* W " ^ with legal 

Mr. Montagu : I do not tbink so. k 
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_ Commander BeUairs : Is that - accepted: by the India Office as 
a fair trial for this distinguished General ? 

Mr, Montagu : The hon. and gallant Gentleman must know it 
is not a question of a trial. The Commander-in'Chief in India has 
a perfect right to dispense with the services of any officer^ 

Commander Bellairs : Is the right 'hon/ Gentleman aware that 
it is not in accordance with the rules of • any military court that 
General Oyer should have no legal assistance' and that ho should 
not be able to cross-examine witnesses 1 

Mr. Montagu : I .quite agree with the hon. and gallant, Gentle¬ 
man, but the Hunter Commission was not a military court and 
cannot ba regaided as a substitute for a military court. 

,, GM ‘ N. Craik : Js itrnot the case, as was stated yesterday, that- 
0 Army Council has had the case of General Dyer before it, and 
M given time to General Dyer to give a further statement of his 

case before they come to judgment ? 

> i Mr. Montagu-. Yes, that was the policy announced yesterday 

»y the Secretary of State for War. 

Sh' H. Craik •; Is it no t proper— ■ • ■ - -i 

Mr. Speaker: We are going to discuss the-matter tomorrow. 
Acting Deputy Commissioner,. Gujranwalla 

ba asked the Secretary of State for India what action 

. s 00 n taken by the Government of India in the case of the Acting 
eputy Commissioner of Gujran pilla, who'is reported in the Majori- 
? , e P° r t °i the Hunter Com f.^ion to have committed an error of 
j.- refusing to s', . ®Jo police liberty to fire upon and 

disperse the mob engaged i< that 81 ", the post office there 1 
the' a' ™ onia y u: The GMxTnMiren't of India, in paragraph 25 of 
As i^P^tch, accept the opinion of the majority of the Committee. 
s ated in paragraph 44 of the despatch, they are asking the Local 

government to 
disapprobation. 


take such action as may be necessary to mark their 


Hon. Pandit Jagat Narayan— 10th June 

p ati Colonel Sir F. Hall asked the Prime Minister if 

of h 1 , Harayan, who in 1917 accused Sir Michael O’Dwyi-r 
suW Ving , lm I )r]Sone d thousands of people without trial, arid who 
chare < * Ue ? t y un dertook to make a public withdrawal of this false 
Nar ’ ^ ye ^ done so: if this person is identical with the Mr. 

jjj-, j yan w d° has signed the Minority Report of Lord Hunter’s Com- 
tesDorT'w ^c 10 PuD i a h disturbances; and, if so, will he state who vas 
hy hiR S,ble *° r ^ ac J n ® Gn the Commission, a person who had already, 
of a ci °^ n con f e ssion, been guilty of false and seditious statements 
01 a faring character 1 . . 
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The Prime Minister : I should be much obligedJfniy-horn and 
gallant Friend would address this question to the Secretary- iof State 
for India.' . .. ’ • nvijt'ii'y . >. 

; Sir F., Hall : Perhaps the Secretary for India could answer the 
question now l. :■] > • •• ( > >oi-wbi'*-? ■■■• : - ' 

The Secretary of. State for India (Miv Montagu)):.I do not like 
to do so without preparing a carefully written answer) and if the hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to put it down for Monday I will 
answer him, 

Hunter Commission-^ 14th June 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether one of the Indian members of the Hunter Commission had 
been, shortly before bis appointment to investigate the actions of 
the Punjab Government, forbidden by that Government to enter 
the Punjab?. . 

Mr. Montagu : One of the Indian members applied in May, 
1919, for permission to enter the Martial Law area to defend one 
of the accused before the Martial Law Commission/ His application 
was refused by the Administrator of Martial Law. ; 

.... - r • \ i J. ■. 

On 16th Juno Sir F. Hall repeated the same question' and 
Mr. Montagu replied :— , • •?«)’ 

Mr. Montagu: Pandit Jagat /Caravan SiDgh,- wh'o signed 
the Minority Report of Lord Hunr 168 ^ Committee, made a speech 
in which he brought this charger Pn j| 7. On being informed of 
its inaccuracy in 1918 he offere(^* cell 9 n Adraw it publicly, but in 
view of the lapse of time the Governments concerned 

thought it unnecessary to ask him to do so. He was appointed 
to the Committee in 1919 by the Government of India, acting in 
close consultation with myself and. with the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United P ivinces. The habit of bringing unfounded charges 
agn'nst the Government is not confined .to .India, although we 
co..id all wish that the willingness to withdraw them when dis¬ 
proved were less exceptional. If the. hon. and gallant Member 
.'! y takes the view that he appears to take of tbe-matter, he 
Will, of course, discount the Pandit’s recorded opinion accordingly- 
If he wishes to know my views on that opinion, he will gather 
them from the Papers which have been presented. 

Sir F. Hall; May I ask my right hon. Friend whether he 
does not think it would have been more advisable to put somebody 
on this Commission who had not got a debit balance standing 
against his name; and is bo aware that perhaps not everybody 
right through the country has the same opinion with regard t« 
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whether or not it is right for the right hon.- Gentleman to put 
such people on the Commission ? 

; Mr. Montagu : I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that every effort was made to get Indian representatives put on 
this Commission who were impartial. The fact that®a very highly 
distinguished and esteemed member of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council made; a mistake once, which he offered to with¬ 
draw; does not, in my opinion show he was a partial inquirer. 

. Sir F; Hall: As that offer of withdrawal had been suggested, 
does not my right hon. .Friend think it would have been advisable 
that the Government should have accepted it and not have put 
thijS gentleman on the Commission ? 

Mr, Montagu : As. a matter of fact, although it would not. 
have affected my judgment on the subject, neither the Govern¬ 
ment of India nor I knew of this case when he was appointed, 
but I am not going to censure the Local Governments concerned 
when they advised this.gentleman a year afterwards that it was 
not necessary to make a public withdrawal and that it was suffici¬ 
ent that he had offered to do so. 

Commander Bellairs : Were the Government of the Punjab 
asked their opinion as to the qualifications of this gentleman to 
serve on the Commission ' t 

Mr. Montagu : That I do not know. I do know that this 
question of the unfortunate speech of t-bis distinguished Gentleman was 
brought to the notice of the Government of India after his appoint¬ 
ment, by the Government of the Punjab, who at the time stated 
that they did not wish on that giound to object to his appointment, 

Brigadier-Generai Dyer_21 st June 

Colonel Ashley (by Private Notice ) asked the Secretary of State 
mr War whether the Army Council have decided to restore Brigadier 
General Dyer to the Army 1 

The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Churchill) : No, there is 
no truth in that; statement, which has been published in a great 
number of newspapers. The Army Council are still awaiting a 
statement which Brigadier-General Dyer is being allowed to submit. 
He expressed an opinion the he would be able to make his statement 
by Weduesday last, the 16th, but he asked for a few more days 
delay to enable him to complete his statement. That is how the 
matter stands. All statements to the contrary are without any kind 
of foundation. 

Colonel Ashley : When the statement is investigated, will tber 
Army Council be able to come to a decision on. that statement, o 
w il? there have to be a further Court of Investigation 
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Mr. Churchill-. That would be prejudging the discussion which 

is going to take place. , , ~ 

Sir D. Maclean ; In view of what the right horn Gentleman 
knows of the progress of the proceedings before the Army Council, 
is there any Iikalihood that the debate on this subject will not taKe 

take place next Monday? , . , 

Mr. Churchil: Yes. I think that there is a considerable chance 
that we should not be able to have the debate next Monday. V\ e 
certainly ought not to take any course which appears to deny rea¬ 
sonable facilities for the preparation of the ■ statement,, nor do 
suppose for one moment that there would be any intentional de ay 
in making the statement; and after that there should be a certain 
period, for consideration and discussion by the Army Council, 
think it quite possible that I shall have to ask my right horn Friend 
the Leader of the House to make representations to those concerned 
to postpone the discussion for- a little longer in both Houses of 
Parliament, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—mh June 1920 } 

Punjab Disturbances 

Brigadier-General Surtees asked the Secretary for India whe¬ 
ther the Government of India propose to recognise the services 
of those officers, both civil and military, who, in its opinion, contri¬ 
buted to the quelling of the disturbances it the Punjab and else-' 
where in India, by any other method than the general expression 
of satisfaction mentioned in paragraph 43 of the Government of 
India’s letter on the Hunter Committee’s Keport? 

Mr. Montagu : I have not received from the Government 
of India any proposal for further recognition, I will draw the 
attention of the Government of India to the bon. and gallant 
Member’s suggestion. 

Mr.' Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer communicated day by day with the Govern¬ 
ment of India concerning the various outbreaks in the Punjab and 
the measures taken by General Dyer to deal with them; whether 
this information was submitted forthwith to the India Office ", and 
and if not, for what reason? 

Mr. Montagu: I received daily telegrams from the Government 
of India from the beginning of the disturbances up to the middle of 
May. These telegrams embodied the reports of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and, as I have already stated, were all, except two important 
messages, communicated to the Press here. General Dyer was in 
charge in only one area, and there was no mention of him by nam? 
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in those telegrams, and only one mention of him as General Officer 
Commanding, Amritsar.- Some movements . of troops that were 
under his command are also reported in those telegrams. 

; Mr. Gwynne If s the right bon Gentleman was receiving the 
communications ;dally from the Government of India, will he say 

• why he stated,in.December .that the knew : no details except what he 
read in the newspapers ? 

. Mr.; Montagu:. There has been,a. great deal of misunderstand¬ 
ing on;the .point.I can assure my hon. Friend that what I said 
then was . true... I, was referring to a question, put by my right hon. 
Friend the. Member for ;Peebles (Sir D. Maclean) on the publication 
of General .Dyer’s evidence iu the : newspapers; I then stated that 
.1 had published' reports, on the .occurrences as I received them. :If 
my hon. Friend will look at it, he will see that the matters dealt 
: with in the. published Newspaper evidence, of General Dyer were 
not covered in this report. 

Lieut. - Colonel Sir JL. Hall: Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that the manner by .which this gallant officer has been treated 
is likely to assist .officers in,general in" dealing with outbreaks ? 

? [Mr., Speaker g 'That does not arise out of the question. 

M..Palmer.;.Is; it-jnot a .fact that the.fright, hon.. Gentleman 
actually told the House that he knew nothing of these occurrences, 
and that he wquld wije for information with regard to them, and left 
the impression on us that he was .entirely ignorant of the whole 
business ? • 

Mr. Montagu; Perhaps the. hon. Member will be good enough 
to look at the official Report on the question and supplementary 
question I answered.. Perhaps he will look also at the speech I made 
immediately after the occurrence, and the telegrams which resulted. 

I think then he will be in a position, to tako part in,the Debate. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that he stated 
on 16th December: thought I said I knew no details until I saw 

J the account,in,the newspapers.’ 

Mr. Montagu: Every report I bad received from the Govern¬ 
ment; o| India,- with the exception :of these two telegrams, was 
published.; That.is true. The occurrence to,.which my right hon. 
hriend drew attention was the details of the shooting by General 
Dyer at Amritsar,., I,had noanformation on that subject. 

. Lieut,.( Commander : Ken worthy; .Did the Government of India 
keep the right hon. Gentleman fully informed of events or did the 
.telegrams hush .up the most, important part of the account? 

• Mr. Montagu A great, deal of this unfortunate controversy 
has arisen because there is an impression that. I was accusing the 

-Government of the Punjab or the Government ol India of concealing 
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facts. I never made such an accusation, and I am prepared to 
defend their, conduct in awaiting the Committee’s report. 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India on what 
date he first interviewed Sir Michael O’Dwyer in. regard to the 
outbreaks at Amritsar and discussed Geneial Dyer’s action; and 
whether at any time he interviewed Miss Sherwood, who was 
assaulted during the riots, and, if so, when? 

Mr. Montagu: The answer to the first part is, I think, on the 
30th June, 1916; to the second, yes, on the 7th October, 1919. 

Mr. Gwynne: Will the right hon. Gentlemau explain how it 
was that he was able positively to state in December, if he knew 
from detailed information, both from Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Miss 
Sherwood in June, 1 1 said I knew no details until I saw the report 
in the papers.” If he sent the report to the papers he must have 
known it before he saw it in the papers. Is that a correct, way of 
giving information to the House? 


Mr. Montagu: I suggest that the hon. Member’s question 
shows the wrong headedness of the whole thing. Miss Sherwood could 
not possibly have given me any infoimation of what General Dyer 
did because this gallant lady had been attacked long before all these 
incidents occurred. If the hori. Member wishes to accuse me of 
giving false information or making a statement which is not true 
perhaps he will raise the point in Debate, when I shall have an 
opportunity of answering him. 

Mr. Gwynne: 1 shall have great pleasure in asking the right 
hon.. (gentleman to ^explain how it is he is able to say he knew 
nothing at all of any details when he had seen Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and had all the details from him six months before. 

Mr. Palmer : Does the right hon. Gentleman suggest that he 
kew nothing of the Amritsar shooting until he read it in the 
Daily Express ? 


Mr. Montagu: No, I never said so. The fact that there had 
been shooting at Amritsar was known to me and was published to 
the world when it occurred in the telegrams 1 received from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. \\ hat I said in December and what I say now, 
is that I had no information as to the details, shooting without 
warning, and shooting to the exhaustion of ammunition, and the 
principles upon which General Dyer acted, and so forth. Those 
things came to me as a shockiwhen I read them in the newspapers. 

Sir W Joynson-Hicks : When the right hon. Gentleman saw the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, why did he not, in June 
and at that interview and other interviews, ask him for full details? 

Mr. Montagu : I can answer that much better in Debate, and 
I should prefer to do so, I have many most important private 
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interviews at the .India office, and it is very difficult to keep in one’s 
head a year after exactly whafc : occured, but I think I caij satisfy 
the House, if. not’ the ;hbii. Member, that everything I have said 
i6 absolutely true. <••= :. : • ' . 

Mr ! Remer: Will’:the right hori. Gentleman publish the 
account; which, Miss-; Sherwood, gave him. before, the'. Debate 
takes place? . ' n ..• ; 

... Mr... Montagu.;: How.can I do that six months after I had the 
private interview with, Miss Sherwood of which no record was kept? 
The step I took about Miss Sherwood, if the bon. Member wishes 
. to know, was to tell, I think, two important London newspapers 
that: Miss Sherwood was ini London, and that it would be a good 
thing in the public interest if. she were interviewed. I do not know 
what other steps Leonid have taken., . 

On June 25, 1920 Brig-General Surtees asked Mr. Montagu 
if before the House discussed the affairs of the Punjab, he would Jay 
upon the table copies of all memorials, and declarations sent 
by Anglo-Indians to the Viceroy and himself regarding General Dyer, 

Mr. Montagu replied: that the only message of the kind he could 
trace was as follovYs:— -- - ’ - ! 

Cablegram from the 'European Association of India, received in 
London,'9th June 1920— ■ ’ 

The Council Of the European Association expresses indignation 
at the despatches of the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India on the Hunter Committee’s Report. The Council consider 
the situation in India from 1918 onwards to be much more dangerous 
than is indicated by that Report; and consider that the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State have subordinated justice to 
political expediency. They consider that General Dyer was absolutely 
justified at Amritsar in considering the whole situation in India and 
that therefore the doctrine of .minimum force does not apply ; that 
General Dyer’s action . stopped a revolution ; that the refusal of 
Government to support its officers is destructive of sound government 
aud will place all officers in an impossible position in any emergency 
in which responsibility has to be undertaken. The Council, asks, 
therefore, that General ’ Dyer should he exonerated from all blame, 
and should suffer no loss of rank or emoluments, and that Govern¬ 
ment s proposal to punish the officers who suppressed the rebellion 
shall be abandoned.” - 

. On June 28th Sir Frederick Hall asked the Prime Minister 
jf, in view of the conflicting statements that had been made 
as to the extent and nature of the information furnished to the 
Secretary 0 ’f State for India by Sir Michael O’Dwyer and others with 
regard to the .occurrence at Amritsar in the spring of 1919 and 

69 
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the dates at which such information was given, the Government 
would appoint a Select Committee of the House to inquire into the 
matter and to report after taking all available evidence, 

Mr. Lloyd George replied that he saw no reason for the appoint¬ 
ment of Buch a Committee. The matter could be brought up in debate. 

On June 30tH Mr. Rupert Gwynne renewed the attack on 
Mr. Montagu by asking him whether the Punjab disturbances in 
general, and General Dyer’s action at Amritsar in particular, were 
debated at length in the Legislative Council at Simla during September 
1919 ; whether reports of these debates were received by him, and 
if so, on what dates. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. Many allegations were made by non-official members 
to which the reply of Government representatives was generally that 
these were matters on which judgment should be suspended till the 
Committee had reported. The debates were received in two parts 
on the Bth and 12th November. 

Mr: Gwynne • Will the right hon. member say how, if that is 
the case, he could still state in December that he had no information 
on the subject of Amritsar except what he read in the papers, 

^ Mr, Montagu : The hon. member still persists in misquoting, 
hat I said on the 15th December was that I had no details of these 
occurrences, not that I had no knowledge whatever. I have given 
accounts to the House. If the hon. member suggests that oil reading 
the allegations of hon. members of the Legislative Council of India, I 
should have communicated those as authentic to the House whilst 
there was at that moment a Committee of Inquiry sitting, I venture 
to differ from him. 


Sir Richard Cooper : Will the right hon. gentleman say how 
he was able to state positively that be had no information of.the 
details when he had read the full account and that the discussion in 

the Legislative Council was a false discusBioD ? 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot carry on a debate at Question Time 
but what I said was that 1 had no knowledge of the details of the 
occurrences. 


schocked'I’ 0010 " 61 Cnit: W&S ,K>t the right hon. gentleman 


Mr.. Montagu: Certainly, I think the words 1 used were that 

fthX W ? 8 " eW8PaPer8 ™ ^ndl, 

Mr. Palmer : You said “shocking” 

I-Tn* 1 ^ ept *' shockin e” I had no knowledge 

ietortld to W* A 1 Dy * 6 [ T had made thoae statements that he was 
reported to have made until I saw the account in the papers. 
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Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer informed him at his interview on 30th June 
1919, that General Dyer had ordered his troops to shoot on the 
prohibited • meeting at Jalianwala Bagh without further warning 
than, that already given by him by Proclamation causing death 
casualties to the then estimated extent of 200 persons ? 

Mr. Montagu : So far as I can state with certainty the details of 
a conversation which took place a year ago, lam confident that 
nothing was said about warning. The casualties as ascertained at 
the time had already been published. ■ 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that Sir 
Michael. O’Dwyer stated positively that he told the right hon. 
gentleman all the details, and he found he was then so well 
informed, and knew them as well as he did, of the shooting, and the 
casualties and the firing, and the crawling order ; and is he also 
aware that Sir Michael O’Dwyer wrote to him on 13th December of 
last year directly he saw the accounts in the papers that the right 
hon. Gentleman said he knew nothing about it and of the details 1 
Mr, . Speaker : The hon. Member has put a fresh seiies of state¬ 
ments and I think he ought to give notice of them. 

Dir. Murray asked Mr. Montagu : Do all these questions not 
show, that the time has come when the Debate on Amritsar should 
take place to settle all these things, and. can he not say when it will 
take place?,. . . 

Mr* Montagu : The sooner it comes on the better I shall be 
pleased., : understand that General Dyer’s statement to the Army 
Council is expected in the War Office to-day, and therefore I confi¬ 
dently hope it will be possible to hold the Debate next week. 


T On July 1st, 1920 Mr. Bonar Law announced that 
Ihursday week, i.e., July 8th had been set apart for the 
Debate on the Vote for the Secretary of State for India. 
Members wanted two days, one, a Supply Day to discuss the 
Administration of India on the Vote for the Sec. of State for 
j n ®®i and another specially for the Amritsar Debate. This the 
C ea der of the House could not promise. 

On July 5th Mr. Palmer (by Private Notice) asked the Secretary 
of State for India whether, in view of the forthcomiug debate on 
the shooting at Amritsar, he would be willing to include in a White 
Paper the letter of Sir Michael O’Dwyer dated Delhi, December 
30th, 1919, and his letter marked "private aud confidential, whic 
was sent in reply. ... 

The Secretary of State for India replied : I do not think it is 
necessary to issue a White Paper. I propose, however, to circulate 
with tbe letter of the 30fch December, 1919, and the reply which 
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I caused to be sent by telegram through: the ' Viceroy on the 2nd 
February, .1920. i As the name of, Sir T. Holderness has also 
been .mentioned in :this! controversy, 1 propose: to-add with his 'per¬ 
mission a letter which he addressed to nio on the 30th June last. 

Mr. Palmer : Will the document'include the letter'marked 
“ private and confidential”? * - ■ \ r s / 

Mr. Montagu :• I think that the Hon.’; Member is. under a mis¬ 
apprehension. There was no letter. It was a telegram^addressed to 
the Viceroy marked “private and personal” L i 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : Will the'right hon . ,Gentleman , add to 
these papers the report of the. Brigade-Major which has been referred 
to all through the Hunter Commission, -but has not been' published in 
the papers so far as I can gather ? ■<•;, ...... i. ; 

Mr. Montagu : I do hot think that I can promises to publish any 
special papers in answer to a question asked without notice, but af 
a question is put down to-morrow I will answer it. ' ■ .; • 

The following are the documents referred to : 

Sir M. O’Dwyer’s Letter to Mr. Montagu 

. . . Army in India Committee, 

Delhi, 30-31 December, 1919. 

• Dear Mr. MonTauu,' - ; ? ‘ ' : !,r ' 

Since I wrote last week Eeuter has been cabling summaries of 
the discussions in Parliament of the Punjab disturbances. I enclose 
one of these dated London, 16th December, 1 which report the Secre¬ 
tary of State as saying inter aim, “ho did' hot know the details (of 
the Amritsar occurrences) until he saw (the) reports in.the news¬ 
papers.” That telegram has led many people here to ask me if, when 

I reached England at the end : of -June, :I toot any action to inform 

the India Office of the position at Amritsar and elsewhere. The 
Press here, too, has been asking whether Mestou, and I, when we 
got homo, did anything to explain the situation in' India. 

At the time • I gob home I probably knew as much about the 
Punjab situation as any one in India dr England, and I would not 
like 'you or any one else to think that I kept anything hack. You 
will remomber that you were good enough ‘to give mo two long inter¬ 
views on 30th June (two days after I arrived), and on 24th July 
(those dates I get from my diary), a few days before I left town. 
On one or both of those occasions we went over all the main .facts of 
Dyer’s action at Amritsar, and the impression I then formed was 
that the India Office knew as much about all the material facts as 
; I did. ;; •. • 

“ I have a distinct recollection (though my diary is silent-on .this 
point) that at our conversation of 30th June I brought out the fact 
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that Dyer,, on 13th April, having already .formally warned people 
that he would’ disperse any gathering by force, did not think it 
necessary ’to give any further warning to the gatherings which assem¬ 
bled an hour or two later in defiance of his proclamation. I certain¬ 
ly explained 'then’ that two British police officers were with him 
when lie fired and that the District Magistrate thinking a gathering 
nt defiance of the : proclamation impossible' had gone oft to look 
after tho 80- panic-sfcriken’. women, and children who. had been col¬ 
lected in .the Port for safety after the murder of Europeans on tho 
10th. I also said that Dyer’s rough estimate of the death casualties 
was 200 ; but my memory was not clear as to whether he.had fired 

1400 or 1600 rounds, ‘ : -i ■ • 

The question of Dyer’s so-called ‘crawling’ order was not dis¬ 
cussed; T-said it "was -quite indefensible, that I had asked for its 
cancellation directly 1 saw it, and so bad the Commander-in-Chiqf, 
and my recollection is that you told me you had gathered this from 
copies of my letters to- the Viceroy which-he had sent on to you. 
After-leaving -you. on the 30th June I went on to see Sir T. 
Holderness, and a few days later I saw Lord Sinha. I endeavoured 
to explain to theiUj as clearly as I could, the'whole situation in the 
Punjab, and especially inv Amritsar. I gathered from them also that 
India Office’ was already in possession of all the main facts though 
in some respects I was able to offer further explanation, e. g., as to 
the necessity of sending aeroplanes to Gujranwala, the exclusion of 
legal practitioners,: and the treatment in gaol of the Editor of the- 
Thbune regarding which Lord Sinha had received many letters and 
telegrams. Possibly Reuter’s summary, as quoted above may be giving 
to us here an incorrect impression. But, in any case, you will, I 
am sure, forgive mo for trying—perhaps needlessly—to make it clear 
that I endeavoured to put the Secretary of State and the India 
Office in possession of such knowledge as I had. You may remember 
too, that I stated to you on the 30th June, a fact which was not 
perhaps mentioned in thej telegrams from India and may not have 
been reported at tho time, that the aviator at Gujranwala, on the 
14th April, seeing the English Church in flames, had, very wrongly, 
dropped a bomb close to a mosque in tho town, hut, fortunately, it 
did not explode. In writing all this I am* less coucernod with my 
owu responsibility in the matter than with how others may be. affect- 
fid by any misunderstanding or obscurity. ... 

Dyer, at the first interview I had with him (on tho 16th Apiij/, 
told me everything about tho Amritsar events on 13th April as frankly 
and as fully as tho limited time I could spare him-^when there was 
raballion(M) all round-allowed. I did my best to report his version, 
with my own comments to you and otho.s of the India Office on the 
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very first opportunity. If I did not do so fully or clearly enough then 
the fault is certainly not his, but rests either with me or with those 
who were questioning me.. But, a3 I have said above, there was 
even as far back as 30th June, little room for doubt as to the sub¬ 
stantial facts, namely, the ciicumstances in which he opened and 
maintained fire bn the prohibited assembly on the 13th April, cover¬ 
ing d eath casualties which, at the time, he estimated roughly at 200 
but which up to date inquiries put at 379. - ' 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. F. O’Dwyer. 

Telegram from the Secretary of State for India to the 
Viceroy, dated 2nd February, 1920. , 

Private and personal ,—Following for O’Dwyer. I have received 
your letter of the 31st, December. Of course, I need hardly say 
that in the House of Commons I was not referring to conversations 
of which no record is kept and which cannot be a substitute for 
official information, nor did I make any complaint; indeed, I ex¬ 
plained, and have explained frequently since, that 1 thought it was 
quite natural that I should have received no detailed information. 
Let me say that I certainly do pot hold you in any way responsible, 

I have no recollection of, and such notes as I took do not contain, 
any statement about the two British police officers. But in any case 
the details I was referring to were these : That Dyer is reported to 
have stated in his evidence that the crowd might have dispersed 
without his firing on them, that he fired without warning, and that 
he stopped firing because his ammunition was exhausted. I do not 
remember that you ever dealt with these things. , ; .; 

Letter of Sir W. T.- Holderness 

30th June, 1920. 

"Dear Mr. Montagu, 

As I am mentioned in Sir M. O’Dwyer’s letter of 8th June, 
which appeared’in the Morning Post of 9th June, (for this letter See 
“Punjab Unrest—Before & After,” App. P. 251) as one of the official 3 
of the India Office who were fully informed by bim during the 
summer of 1919 of Ae disorders which had occurred in the Punjab 
in April of that year, and in particular of the circumstances of the 
action taken by General Dyer to disperse the crowd assembled in the 
Jallianwalla Bagh, I think it right, in justice to myself, to submit 
to you a few remarks on so much of his letter as concerns myself. 

"Sir M. O’Dwyer writes, “I put all my information at the dis¬ 
posal of the Secretary of State, and also of Lord Sin ha, Sir T. 
Holderness and others at the India Office. The impression I then 
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formed (in June and July last) was that as regards all the main 
facta the India Office was quite as fully informed as I was ; though I 
was naturally able to explain certain points, e. g. t the reasons for 
using aeroplanes at Gujranwala, for the exclusion of legal practi¬ 
tioners from other provinces by the Martial Law authorities, etc.” 
• . > . * “Indeed, all that time, my endeavour was to 

impress upon the authorities at the India Office the gravity of the 
situation in the Punjab, which to my mind they had not sufficiently 
realised.” . 

Lower down he quotes from a letter dated 30th December 1919 
which he wrote from India to the Secretary of State, in which the 
following passage occurs : ‘Dyer at the first interview 1 had with 
him on the 16th April, told me everything as frankly and fully as 
the limited time I could spare him (when there was a rebellion all 
around, would allow. I did my best to repeat his version, with my 
own views and comments, to you and to others at the India Office 
on the very first opportunity. If I did not do so fully enough, 
then the fault is certainly not his, but rests either with me or with 
those who were questioning me. But-, as I have already said, there 
was even as far back as 30th June, little room for doubt as to the 
substantia! facts, viz., the circumstances in which he opened and 
maintained fire on the prohibited assembly on 13th April, causing 
death casualties which at the time he roughly put at about 200, but 
which the complete up to date enquiries put at 379/ 

‘I gather that the interview which Sir M. O’Dwyer had 
with General Dyer was limited to a quarter of an hour, and that 
when Sir M. O’Dwyer left India in May the Punjab Government 
was still awaiting General Dyer’s Report. (See Hunter Committee 
Report), General Dyer’s Report was not made till August, 1919. 
It is . this Report that contains the passage which gives the 
key to General Dyer’s action and which is the centre of the contro¬ 
versy to which his action has given rise. “It was no longer a 
question of merely dispersing the crowd, but one of producing a 
sufficient moral effect, from a military point of view, not only on 
those who were present, but more especially throughout the Punjab. 
There could be no question of undue severity.” (Hunter^Com¬ 
mittee’s Report, page 30.) Up to the time I remained in the 
India Office, General Dyer’s Report had not reached it. 

I had the privilege of • frequent conversations with Sir M. 
O’Dwyer during the summer of 1919, and learnt from him many 
particulars regarding the disorders in the Punjab that bore out his 
view that the situation had been one of extreme gravity. Ab regards 
General Dyer’s handling of the Amritsar riots, 1 have a clear re¬ 
collection that Sir M. O’Dwyer justified the casualties (then thought 
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to be about 200 killed) >by the necessity foT dispersing a hostile and 
dangerous; mob,’, inflamed by. the license and' savagery which forr- 
aeveral days had-prevailed ; in the city, and ‘for regaining control*- 
over the populace. - But-I have' no recollection that he considered 
the force employed to i have been in excess' of the-'-mnnediate neces¬ 
sities of: the ease, 1 and -deliberately exercised- in excess . with the 
distinct' object of producing’-a moral effect throughout the province. 
My recollection is fortified by the astoiiishihent which 1 felt on 
reading the report of General Dyer’s evidence which appeared in’ 
the Times of T5th ; December. I Was r by that i time aware that a 
bitter’Controversy had arisen in. India over; circumstances of'the 
Jallianwalla Bagh affair, and that the exact incidents were in dispute 
between the National Congress party and the Government. But 
the details'given by General' Dyer ! to the Commission came to me 
as a great surprise and were entirely unexpected; i - v 

“In conclusion, I would like to say, that if I had beBh called 
upon during the summer or autumn of- 1919 to prepare a'statement 
for publication regarding the Jallianwalla Bagh incident, and 1 had 
framed it on-the information, verbally received from Sir M. O’Dwyer 
and on the scauty information ! transmitted ■ by the - Government of 
India, the narrative would have been of a different complexion from 
the account of the facts given by General Dyer.. . It would not and 
could not have included the critical features on which discussibrt. has 
since centred. On the publication of General Dyers evidence, the 
India Office would assuredly have been taken to task if it had fore¬ 
stalled the Committee’s inquiries by publishing an iiriperfectly, and 
as some persons would have considered,: misleading account of what 
actually had happened. The Government of India in their despatch 
forwarding the Committee’s Report say that, in view of the fact that 
a Committee was about to make a formal investigation, they bad 
deliberately refrained from instituting preliminary inquiries. The 
India Office took the same view and I venture to tHihk that its 

reticence has been justified by the event. : - 

It is perhaps superfluous to say that I kept you fully informed 
of my conversations with Sir M. O’Dwyer. ‘ My recollection is that 
while recognising the great value of the information placed by him 
at your disposal, you wore as impressed as I was with the inadequacy 
of our knowledge . of what really happened at Amritsar and else¬ 
where, with the conflicting character of the rumours and assertions 
appearing in the Indian and Anglo-Indian press, and with the 
necessity lor awaiting a full inquiry on the spot by a strong 
Committee. * 


Yours sincerely, 1 
(Sd.) T. W. JIotDERNESS. - 
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• On 7th July 1920, the day before the famous Amritsar 
Debate is the House of Commons, the Dyerites raised a howl 
against Mr. Montagu and plied him with questions^/ ' - “., , ' 

Sir W.- Joynson Hicks began the .heckling by asking Mr. 
Montagu whether he would publish the Report. of .Major Briggs, 
the Brigade-major to General Dyer, which was refused publication by 
the Hunter Committee owing to the death of the writer. Mr. Montagu 
Baid that the document refered to was not admitted as evidence by 
Lord Hunter’s Committee and had never been communicated officially. 
It was appended to tbe statement submitted by General Dyer to the 
Army Council and will be published with that statement. . ■ . 

Then Viscount Curzon and others asked whether all witnesses 
included General Dyer called before the Hunter Committee was given 
an open opportunity of. correcting the report of their evidence. 
Mr. Montagu could hot give n definite reply, blit said that Gen, 
Dyer’s statement has been published. 

Sir W. Joynaon-Hicks asked by jirivate notice whether Mr. 
Montagu was in a position to announce the decision of the Amy 
Council in reference to General Dyer and if, and when, he proposed 
to publish General Dyer’s statement, 

Mr. Churchill {War Minister): I am about to lay a paper on 
the table of the House in dummy which , will, I hope, enable hon. 
members to be in possession of General Dyer’s statement.in time 
for the debate to-morrow. ’ With regard to the decision of the Army 
Council, they came to the following conclusion:-— ’ . 

The Awny Council Decision 

The Army Council have considered the report of the 
Hunter Committee, together with the statement - which Brigadier- 
General Dyer has, by their directions, submitted to them. They 
consider .that inspite of the great difficulties of the position in 
which this officer found himself on April 13th, ^1919, at Jallianwala 
Bagb, he cannot be acquitted of an error , of Judgment. They 
observe that the Commander-in-Chief in India has removed Briga- 
dier-Genl. Dyer from his employment ; that he has been informed 
that no further employment will be offered him in India; that ho 
has, in consequence, reverted to half-pay, and that the Selection 
Board in India have passed him over from promotion. These decisions 
the Army Council accept. They .do not consider that further employ* 
Went should be offered to Brigadier-General Dyer outside India, 

Mr. Churchill also said that they have also considered whether 
any further action of a disciplinary nature is required from the Army 
Council. In view of all the circumstances they do not feel called upon 
from the military point of view, with which they are alone concerned, 
to rake any further action, 

60 
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Sir W. Joynspn-I^icks: Is my right hon. friend prepared to endorse 1 
"the action of the Army Council, and is he also prepared to defend it 
'here to-morrow?'’•" • * 

Mr. Churchill: Tes, certainly. . . 

•** ? \ jLieut-Colonel Croft': Is it not a fact that General .Dyer, after 
-’these events happened, was - employed to take part in the operations 
: -i« Afghanistan? ._ • 

J The' Speaker-. The ,hon. and , gallant gentleman is askings 
-■question .which has been answered before. ■ 

Commander Bellairs ; Will hon. Members be precluded from 
moving the adjournment of the House with regard to the Mar 
Office decision at a later stage, in view of the fact that the discussion 
'to-morrow is on the India Office Vote? 

The Speaker: I can only answer in the well-known Parlia- 
• mentary phrase \ .“Wait and see” (Loud laughter in which Mr. 

■ Asquith joined). 1 . ; ' 

Sir W. Joyson-Hicks asked Mr. Montagu how many appeals 
had been referred to the Privy Council by persons convicted of 
rebellion, murder, and other serious offences during the Punjab distur- 
banees 5 what had been the result of the appeal which had been 
heard ; and what steps he was, taking to defend the remainder. 

; Mr. Montagu : There have been six appeals of 52 persons. 

■ One appeal of 21 pertobs f has.' been heard and dismissed^ The re- 
' maining five are pending.’ If proceeded with,counsel of standing will 

be retained to defend them in accordance with the usual practice. 
My right hon. friend the Attorney General was one of those who acted 
in this behalf in the appeal, which was,dismissed, 
t. Sir W'J Jo^nson-Hicks May I ask what is the position of 

■ the appeals?' Are they going to be proceeded with or not ? 

\ Mr. MontagW That depends upon the appellants. My legal advisers 
have, I think, pressed that the appeals should be proceeded with. 

K Dr. Muhammed Bashir 

' Replying to Sir W. Joynson Hicks and Colonel Yate with 
reference to the case of Dr.. Muhammed Bashir, Mr.. Montagu.said 
that Dr. Muhammed Bashir was sentenced to death by a Martial Law 
‘Commission in the, Amritsar. Leaders’ case, which included the 
‘ charge against him of inciting the mob in the attack on the National 
'Bank. The sentence .was .reduced by Sir Edward . Maclagaib 
‘Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, to one of six years’rigorous 
imprisonment. The two High CourkJudges appointed to examine 
cases tried by Martial Law Courts agreed that the part , of the ease 
"-against-the.doctor relating to the events at the National Bank rested 
■ on the uncorroborated, testimony of. an approver-; one; Judge was 
the opinion that there was sufficient evidence to justify aconvie 
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tion for waging war Only, but the otter Judge would not admit the 
sufficiency of the evifience to justify a conviction at all. The Punjab 
Government, in : the circumstances, recommended the release of 
Dr. Muhammed Bashir and the Government' of. India accepted 
these recommendations. 

Sir W. Joynaon-Hicks.: Can the right hon. gentleman say 
what the conditions were, . whether they had been fulfilled and 
whether this gentleman who was convicted/ sentenced to death, and 
let out, is the leader of an agitation in the Punjab against this 
country? ■••••’ - 

Mr.’ Montagu: The' conditions were 0)' that during the 
remaining term of sentence he would not commit or abet the commis¬ 
sion of an offence against the State or public tranquility, (2) that during, 
the same period he would not directly of indirectly take part in any 
movement directed against the State or public tranquility, or likely to 
lead to the commission of any offence of 5 the nature described above. 
If any of these conditions be not, in the opinion of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, fulfilled, the Local Government may cancel the suspension 
of the sentence. The hon, member will perceive that, under the terms 
of the condition ; ; the Local-Government have full discretion to act, 
and I would prefer to leave’it* to the' Local Government to act. ’ ‘ 

Colonel'Yate : Do the Government of India think it right to 
go against four judges and is it likely to uphold the judiciary of India 
when four judges out of five condemn a man and the Government 
of India order his release ?. " 

Mr. Gwynne asked Mr. Montagu if when he first heard of the 
Amritsar occurences he thought it a matter for immediate inquiry 
and if so why he did not arrange for the commission to commence , 

proceedings before 29th October. ; . ■ 

Mr. Montagu : As’I stated in this House on the 22nd May, 

1919, the Yiceroy had always contemplated an inquiry and in the 

r st week of that month he intimated this fact to me, I said, 
however, on the same date “Let us talk of an inquiry when we have 
put the fire out,” Any 'subsequent delay was due to climatic 
conditions and to the obvious difficulties in selecting and arranging 
tor such a Committee. 

Mr. Gwynne Will the right hon. gentleman say on what date 
he,considered the fire to be put out? 

Mr. Montagu: I would not like to Bay that accurately in 
answer to a supplementary question, but 1 would suggest to the hon. 
member that it was certainly not before martial lew. 

Mr. Gwynne : Does the right hon. gentleman suggest it was 
reasonable, taking into consideration all that he has said, to wait 
irom April until the-eud of October before proceedings were started. 
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Mr. Montagu ; I understand that that is one of the charges 
which the hoh. member will make in the debate. You pannot hold 
an inquiry : of this kind in the Punjab during.the hot weather, and 
you cannot ask people to serve bn an inquiry the date of which has 
not yot been fixed. . -■ 

Mr. Gwynne rose— •. • .. . 

Mr. Speaker; The hon. member had better wait until to- : 
morrow.’ He is in danger of spoiling his case by this preliminary j 
canter.' • ' - ’ , . ', ; 

Nevertheless Mr. Gwynne continued his cross-examination and 
next asked-Mr. Montagu if it was his intention to publish the 
evidence of all the witnesses examined by the Committee, or, expect¬ 
ed the House to form an opinion on extracts from evidence of a 
few witness, as set forth in the Blue Book Cmd 681. > 

Mr. Montagu:'The evidence of witnesses examined by the 
Hunter Committee has been published and is on sale, except that 
of three witnesses heard “ in camera.” Members weie informed, on 
a slip attached to the Report, which has been distributed, that copies 
of evidence would be supplied on application to the India Office. 

Mr. Gwynne Is the right hon. gentleman aware that I have 
applied twice in the Vote office for a copy of the evidence* and have 
been unable to get one ? , 

Mr. Montagu: Nobody can regret more than I do the mis¬ 
fortunes of the hon. member. I will see that be gets a copy of the 
evidence this afternoon. 

Mr, Gwynne: Does-not the right hon. gentleman think it is 
' ,J "*v important that we should all have it ? Is it not usual for bon. 
numbers to be able to get evidence of all important Commissions and 
inquiri-s in this house ? 

Colonel Wedgwood : Will the right hon. gentleman let me have 
a copy too ? 

Mr. Montagu : There are, I think, five volumes. If I printed 
a 1 1 distributed them all to every hon. member I should be accused 
o’ tin necessary expenditure. If the hon. member has found any 
diffi-tuUy in getting the evidence, it is rather remarkable that he 
waits till the day before the debate is to take place. 

-Mr. Gwynne said : Mr. Montagu must know that it is usual to 
seud round such evidence. Continuing his questions Mr. Gwynne 
asked Mr. Montagu at what date and through what source he 
eventually became aware of the details of the occurrences at 
Amritsar. 

Mr. Montagu : Brigadier-General Dyer’s own Reports were first 
raoeived at the India Office in Jauuary, 1920, andlthe Committee’s 
Report at the end of March! Earlier official repova had not given 
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the details in. question. It was in the previous December that I 
read a newspaper cablegram reading what Brigadier-General Dyer 
had said in evidence. ' * ■ 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. gentleman kindly answer 
my question, which was, from what source he . eventually kept 
himself informed as to the details of the occurrence 1 

Mr. Montagu : Perhaps, the hon. member will be good 
enough to study carefully the printed report of the answer I have 
just read to the House. 

Colonel Yate : Can the right hon. gentleman explain why 
the Government of India did not send home-General Dyer's Keport ? 

Mr. Speaker : That does! not arise out of the question. 

Mr, Berner askejd Mr. Montagu whether the contents of the lead¬ 
ing Indian newspapers containing comments on the Amritsar disturb¬ 
ances and .evidence given before, the , Hunter Commission were 
cabled to him, and particularly; whether a full. Keport of General 
Dyer’s evidence before the Hunter Commission on ,19th November 
was: cabled to him ; if they were Dot cabled, on what date the news¬ 
papers published from April to July were received : and whether he 
made a careful study of them. 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think it is a part of the* duty of 
Ministers to explain what newspapers they read and with what 

attention they read them. 

Mr. Berner further asked whether he.would state the names of 
the two London newspapers he asked to interview Miss Sherwood in 
October last. Mr. Montagu’s reply was : No. Sir, I do not think it 
necessary to give this information, - . 

Mr. Gwynne asked if there was any reason to believe that the 
tribal risings in April and May 1919 had any connection- with the 
disturbances throughout India and especially Punjab. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he was not in a position to add 
anything to the information given in paragraph 22 of Chapter XI of 
the Hunter Beport. 

Brig.-Gen. Surtees asked Mr, Montagu if he had received any 
reports from Afganistan and the border tribes, as to the activity of 
Bolshevik agents in those countries, and if that was resulting in 
a dangerous effervescence directed against British rule in India ; and 
if he had found Bolshevik agents working in the more disturbed 
portion of that Empire. , 

Mr. Montagu: I have received reports on Bolshevik activities 
in the regions mentioned in the question. I know the Government 
of India are -carefully watching the propaganda, which is, of course, 
dangerous in any country. I am consulting thorn as to the publica 
tjon of a statement on the subject. ' . 4 



The Amritsar Debate 

In the House oi Commons 

. Supply Day—8th July 1920 

The HquSe went into Committee of Supply Mr. Whitley 
in the Chair. On the vote of £53, 500 to defray the charges 
up to March 31, 1921, for the contributions towards the cost 
of the Department of the Secretary of State ior India— 

Mr. Montagu said : The- motion that you have, just read from 
the Chair is historic. For the first time in. the' history of this House 
the Committee have had an opportunity of voting or of paying the 
salary of the Secretary of State for India, and it is signalized by a 
very large desire for a reduction. (Laughter.) I gather that the 
intention is to confine the debate to the disturbances which took 
place in India last year.. That being so, after more careful consider¬ 
ation, not only of the circumstances in this House, but of the situa¬ 
tion in India, I have come to thfe conclusion that I shall best dis¬ 
charge my Imperial duty by saying very little indeed. The situa¬ 
tion in India is very serious: owing to the events of last year and 
owing to the- controversy which has arisen upon them. I am in the 
position of having stated my views and the views of Hi's Majesty’s 
Government, of which I am the spokesman. The dispatch, which 
has been published and criticised was drawh up by a Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee and appoved by the whole Cabinet. I have no desire to 
withdraw from or to add to that dispatch. Every single body, civil 
and military, which has been charged with the discussion of this 
lamentable affair, has come, generally speaking, to the same conclu¬ 
sion. The question before' the Committee this afternoon is whether 
they will endorse the position of His Majesty’s Government, of the 
Hunter Committee, of the Commander-in-Chief in India, and of the 
Army Council or whether they will desire to censure them. I hope 
the debate will not take the shape of a personal criticism of the 
personnel of any of them. It is so easy to quarrel with the judge 
when you do not agree with his judgment. 

Sir E. Carson :—And with an officer too. 

Mr. Montagu—The Hunter Committee which was chosen after 
the most oareful consideration with ope single desire and motive to 
get a tribunal impartial to discharge.the moat thankless duty to the 
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best of their ability, was, I maintain, such a body. I resent very 
much the, insolent eriticisms that have been passed either on the 
European members, civil find military, or upon the distinguished 
Indian members, each, of whom, has a record of loyal and patriotic 
public service. Xhe real issue can be stated in one sentence, and 
I will content . myself by asking the House one question. If an 
officer justifies his conduct, no matter how gallant his record is—and 
everybo3y knbws how gallant General Dyer’s record is—by saying 
that there was no question of undue severity, that if his means had 
been greater the casualties would, have been greater, and that the 
motive was to teach a moral. lesson to the whole of the Punjab,- I 
say without hesitation, and I would ask the Committee to contradict 
me if I am wrong, because the whole matter turns upon this, that 
it is a doctrine of terrorism. .(Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy 
-^Prussianism.) If you agree to that, you justify, everything that 
General Dyer did. Once you are entitled to have regard neither to 
the intentions nor 'to the conduct of a particular gathering, but to 
shoot and to go on shooting with all the horrors that were involved 
in order to teach somebody else a lesson, you are embarking on 
terrorism to which there is' no end. (Cheers.) 

I say. further, that when you pass an order that all Indians must 
crawl past a particular pjace, when you pass an order to 6ay that all 
Indians must forcibly or voluntarily salaam any officer of His Majesty 
the King, you are enforcing racial humiliation. I say, thirdly, that 
when you take selected schoolboys from a school, guilty or innocent, 
and whip them publicly, -when you put up a triangle where an out¬ 
rage, which we all deplore, has taken place and whip people before 
they have been convicted, when you flog a wedding party, you are 
indulging in frightfulness, and there is no other adequate word which 
could describe it. 

If the Committee follows me on these three assertions, and I 
shall be only too glad if there he any answer, this is the choice 
and this is the question,' which the Committee has put to it to-day 
before coming to an answer. Dismiss from your mind, I beg of you, 
all personal questions. I have been pursued for the last three months 
by some people and by some journals with personal attack. I do not 
propose to answer them to-day. Are you goirg to keep your hold 
upon India by terrorism, racial humiliation and subordination, 
315 d frightfulness, or are you gcirg to rest it upon the goodwi 
aod the growing goodwill of the people of your Indian Lmpire 
believe that to be the whole question at issue. If you decide in 
favour of the latter course, well, then you have got to enforce it It 
* s n ° use one.. Session, passing a great Act of Parliament wbic , 
whatever its merits or demerits, proceeded on the principle of 
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partnership for India in the British Commonwealth, and then allow¬ 
ing your administration to depend upon terrorism. You have feot to 
act in every Department, civil and military," unintermittently upon 
a desire to recognise India 4s a'partner fn your Commonwealth. You 
have got to safeguard your administration on that Order passed by 
the British Parliament. You ; have got to revise any obsolete ordi¬ 
nance or law which infringes the principles of liberty which tfou have 
inculcated into the educated classes in India. 

That is one choice, to adhere to the decision that you put in 
your legislation when you are criticising the administration. There is 
the other choice, to hold India by the sword, to recognise terro¬ 
rism as part of your weapon, as part of your armament to guard 
British honour and British life with callousness about Indian 
hononr and Indian life. India is on your side in ensuring order. 
Are you on India’s side in ensuring that order is enforced with 
the canons of modern love of liberty in the British democracy? There 
has been no cirticism of any officer, however drastic his action was 
in any province outside the Punjab. There were 37 instances of 
firing during the terrible, dangerous disturbances of last year. The 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government have approved 
36 cases and only censured orte, censured one because, however good 
the motive, I believe that it infringed the principle which has 
always animated the British Army and infringed the principles upon 
which our Indian Empire has been built. 

Mr. Palmer—It saved a mutiny. 

Mr. Montagu.—Somebody says that it saved a mutiny. 

Captain AY, Bonn.—Do not answer him. 

Mr. Montagu—The great objection to •the rule of force is that 
you pursue it without regard to the people who suffer from it and that 
having once tried it you must go on, and that every time an incident 
happens you are confronted with the increasing animosity of the 
people who suffer. There is- no end to it until the people in whose 
name we are governing India, the people of this country, and the 
national pride and sentiment of the Indian people, rise together in 
protest and terminate your rule in India as being impossible on 
modern ideas of what an Empire means. 

The Alternative to Terrorism 

There is an alternative policy which when I assumed office I com¬ 
mended to this House and which this House has supported until to day. 
It is to put the coping stone on the glorious work which England has 
accomplished in India by leading India to a complete free partnership 
in the British Commonwealth,—to 9ay to India : “We bold British 
lives sacred, but we hold Indian lives sacred too. (Cheers). .We 
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want-to safeguard British honour by protecting and safeguarding 
India too,: that our institutions shall be gradually perfected whilst 
promoting you and ourselves against revolution and anarchy in order 
that, they commend themselves to you," , There is a theory abroad 
on the.,part qf those who have criticised- His Majesty’s Government 
upon this issue that an Indian is a person who is tolerable so long as 
he ; vyiil, obey your brdere, (Cries of f ‘No,”‘Shame” and “Withdraw”) 
but if once ;he joins the educated class, if once he thinks for himself, 
if once he takes advantage of ; the educational facilities which you 
have provided for him, if once he imbibes the ideas of individual 
liberty which are dear to the British people, why then, you class him 
as an educated Indiau and as an agitator. (Cheers.) What a terrible 
and cynical, verdict on the whole ! 

< Mr. C. Palmer.-—What a terrible speech ! 

Mr. Montagu.—As you grind your machinery and turn your 
graduate out of the University you are going to dub him as belong¬ 
ing, at any rate, to the class. from which your opponents come 
(Hon. Members—“No.”) , 

Colonel Ashley.—On a point of order. May I ask the right bon. 
gentleman to say against whom is ho making his accusation? 

> . The,Chairman.—That is not. a point of order. We* are here to 
near different points of view, and all points of view, (Cheers) 

Brigadier-,General Cockerill—On that point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, , are we not here to discuss the case of General. Dyer ? 
" ^at I s the relevancy of these remarks to that ? • - . 

The Chairman called on, Mr. Montagu to resume his speech, 

Mr. Montagu.—If any of my arguments strike anybody as 
irrelevant— 


i Mr. Palmer.—You are making an incendiary speech.. 

• Mr, Montagu—The whole point of my observations is directed 
to this one question, that there is one theory upon which I think 
General Dyer acted, the theory of terrorism and the theory of 
subordination. (Cheers.) There is another theory, that of part¬ 
nership, and I am trying to justify the theory endorsed by this 
Honge. last year. I am suggesting to this House that the Act of 
arliament is useless unless you enforce it both in the keeping of 
order, and in the administration. (Cheers.) I am trying to avoid any 
iseussion of details which do not to my mind affect that broad issuer* 
I am going to submit to this House this question, on which I 
would suggest, wi th all respect, they should vote : Is your theory of 
ru o in India the ascendancy of one race over another, of domination 
aod subordination—(Hon. Members,—“No”)—or is your theory that 
^^j-oorship ?- If you are applying domination as yout theory 
th en it follows that you must use the sword with , increasing 
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seyprit;w—(Hon. Members —“No”)—until you are driven out of the 
country by the united operation of the civilised world. (Cheeva 
^,nd Interruption.) (Ah- Hon. ’Member—'“Bolshevism”); If your 
theory is justice arid partnership/ then you ; will condemn a soldier, 
however’gajl^iit, (Mr; Palmer.—“Without trial.”); who says that 
there 5^ npi. ^itfestiph"'of undue 1 severity, and that he is teaching a 
ilipraf lessph ^0 the/whole country." That condemnation, as I said 
atth§ .TjOgitirting;’ ha? beeii' meted : out by everybody who has con¬ 
sidered this question 1 , civil and, military. As, far as I know, no 
topu'tabje h'ldiari bafi' .suggested any punishment, any vindictiveness, 
or Anything ipore than the repudiation of the principles upon which 
these" a<fts ‘were committed. I invite this House to choose and 1 

believe that the choice they make-is fundamental to a continuance 
of the British Empire! and : vital tb the continuation, permanent 1 

believe it ! can ; bey of’ the connexion' between this country anc 
India* 5 (Cheers.) ! 5 -* ’ ; O' ‘ '> ■ *■ 1 

Siif E. Carson.—I think 1 ' u'poh reflection,' that my right hon, 
friepd , who. has just,. addressed the Hoiise will see that the 
kind of/ spetech 1 he : Jms; made , is hot one that is likely in any 
sense to ; settlp this unfortunate question.' (Cheers.) My right 
hoh. friend,; with great'deference to him, cannot settle artificially 
the issup which We have to try. He has told us that the only 
issue ip as to Whether we are in favour of a policy of terrorism and 
insults. towards oup Iqdian fellow’ subjects, or. whether we are 
in favpur of partnership with them in the Empire. What on earth 
has ‘that J to'dh 1 with it f (Cheers.) (Lioutenant Commander 
Ken worthy.-—^Everything”) ‘I should have thought that the matter 
we are discussing is so grave both to this country and to our policy 
in India that ,‘we might, at all events, have expected a Minister of 
the Grown would haVe approached the matter in a much calmer 
spirit than he has done (Cheers;) > ; .'- 

Ap lIqiV.'Meniber.—He ought to resign. 

AnHo?h Member.—$o should Ulster. (Interruption.) 

The Obatrman.-HAll round the House there seems to be a 
lack of understanding as to.the seriousness of this .matter.. Let me 
pemiod the House that! this is the first occasion on which we have 
had thasa. Indian Estimates—that is to say, the salary of the 
Secretary . o£ State—by deliberate act of the House, and for public 
reasons—put. qo the British Estimates, and we ought, I think, to 
recognise that occasion*, (Cheers.) - w 

: Sir E. Caraoh,«—If I thought that the real issue was that which 
Was stated by> my 'right hot), friend, I would not take part in this 
debate.- There would be no dissension from the proposition that 
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ho has laid down in this House. (Choers.) But it does not follow 
because you lay down a general- proposition .of that kind that you 
have Brought those men/ on whom you are relying in extremely 
grave and difficult ciroumstances as your officers in India, within 
the category that you yourself, are pleased to lay down. A« to 
whether, they do' come! within those categories in the real question. 
My right hon. friend begs the question, (Cheers,) -After all, let 
us even in the- House - of Commons, try to he fair, some way or 
other, to a gallant officer of 34 years’ service—(Colonel Wedgwood—» 
Five hundred people were shot)—without a blemish upon his 
record, and .whatever; you say, and mind you this will have a great 
deal of effect on the conduct,of officers iii the future as to whether 
or not they will hear the terrible responsibility, which they have 
not asked forj hut which you have, put upon them—we may at .least 
try to be fair and to recognise the real position in which’ this 
officer is placed. (Cheers.) So far as lam poncerned, I would 
like, at the outset, to say-that. I do not believe for a moment it is 
possible in this House, nor would it he right, to try this officer. 
(Cheers.) To try this .officer,, who puts forward his defence «r 1 
saw it for the -first time an ,hour , ago,, would, be a matter which 
would take many days inthis House. Therefore, you cannot do 
it; but we . have a right to askHas he ever had a fair trial 1 and 
to pub this further question before .you, break him and senrl hin 1 
into disgrace : .Is he going to have a fair trial.? , ■ ... -i : . . ; 

You talk of the great principles of. liberty which you have 
laid dowh. General Dyer has a right to be brought within those 
principles of liberty, and he has no right,to be broken on the ip& 
dixit of any Commission or Committee, however great, unlos lie 
has been fairly tried—and he has not been tried.—(Cbe^r* D" 
look upon the position in which you have put an officer of this kii <'■ 
You send him to India, to a district seething with rebelho' 
anarchy. You send him there without any assistance whi- ! 
from the civil Government, because the Commission have Io 1 1 d 
that the condition of affairs was such in this district that the ci'il 
Government was in abeyance, and even the magistrate, as repro-'-en- 
. ting the civil power,‘who might have been thereto direct this 
officer, had gone away on another duty. I cannot put the 
matter better than it was put before the Legislative Council of 
India on September 19 last by the Adjutant-General of India:— 
‘My Lord,” he said, “my object in recounting to this Council in 
some degree the measures taken by the military authority to 
reconstitute civil order out of chaos produced by a state of rebellion 
is to show there is another side to the picture, which is, perhaps 
“ore apparont to-tho soldier than to the civilian entic. Now 
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mark this: ‘‘No more distasteful or responsible duty falls to the 
lot- of the soldier than that which he is sometimes required to 
discharge in aid of the civil power. If his measures are too mild 
he fails in his duty; if they are deemed to be excessive, he is liable 
to be attacked as. a cold blooded murderer. His position is one 
demanding the highest degree of sympathy from all reasonable and 
right-minded citizeus. He is frequently called upon to act on the 
spur of the moment in grave situations in which he intervenes, 
because all the other resources of civilians had failed. His actions 
are liable to be judged by ex poste facto standards, and by persons who 
are in complete ignorance of the realities which he had to face. His 
good faith is liable to be impugned by the very persons connected 
with the organisation of the disorders which his action has foiled. 
There are those who admit that measure of force may have beon 
necessary, but cannot agree with the extent of the force employed. 
How can they be in a better position to judge of that than the 
officer on the spot? It must be remembered that when a rebellion 
has heen started against the Government it is tantamount to a 
declaration of war, and war connot be conducted in accordance with 
standards of humanity to which we are -accustomed in peace.” 
(Cheers.) That was a statement of the position of General Dyer. 
He went to Amritsar on April 10, and found the place and all the 
great towns in the immediate neighbourhood in a state of rebellion. 
On April 11 and 12 murders of officials , and bank managers were 
rife. The civil power had to abandon its funotions, and he was 
asked to make up his mind, as best he could, how to deal with the 
situation. Now he is to be "broken because it was said that he made 
np his mind wrongly. Yes; Sir, the armchair politician in Downing 
Street. 

Colonel Wedgwood : What are you? 

“Armchair Politicians” 

Sir E. Carson : I am not a Bolshevist anyhow— 

The armchair politicians in Downing Street (cheers) had, no 
doubt, a very difficult task to perform. I do not contend that 
in no case should they overrule what an officer had done in the spot, 
but they ought to try to put themselves in tho position of the mail 
whom they asked to deal wilb difficult circumstances. That officer 
had to decide whether the occurrence was a riot, or an insurrection, 
or a rebellion, or a revolution, or a part of a revolution. There is 
a gieat deal to show, even on the face of the report, that it was at 
all events the precursor to a revolution. Different rules officials 
laid down were applicable to each of those different matters. What 
u the error of judgment? It is admitted that he acted in perfect 
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good faith and in most difficult circumstances with great courage and 
great decision; but the fault found with him is that, while he 
thought that the circumstances necessitated that he should teach a 
lesson to the country all round, the Committee thought that he ought 
to have dealt with it solely as local matter. Tbafis the difference— 
and for that you are going to smash and break an officer who has 
done his best. In reference to the very action which you are going to 
break -him for, or have broken him for, after his 34 years of honour¬ 
able service, you have to admit it may have been that which saved 
the most bloody outrage in that country, which might have deluged 
the place with the loss of thousands lives and may have saved the 
country from a mutiny to which the old mutiny in India would have 
appeared small. Admit, if you like, in your armchair that he did 
commit an error of judgment, but was it such that alone he ought 
to bear the consequences? That is the way I prefer to put the matter 
because I cannot believe you can betray the case here, I am sure 
I shall have the assent of any man who has had to do with govern¬ 
ment and thinks the matter out, when I say that if you are going to 
lay down here today this doctrine for your officers who arc put into 
these situations—“before you act, no matter what state of affairs 
surrounds or confronts you, take care and sit down and ask your¬ 
self what will Downing Street think, .what will the House of commons 
say to us, when they have been stirred up six.months afterwards”. 
If that is to be the position of your officers and you make a scapegoat 
of them because there is an cs poit facto statement of the events, 
you will never get an officer to carry out his duties towards his 
country. 

I remember when I was First Lord of the Admiralty I recalled 
a Commander-in-chief because I thought he had. of two courses, taken 
one which was very harmful to the duty he had in hand. He camo 
and saw me afterwards and asked me for an explanation. I said, 
you are perfectly entitled,” and I handed him his own report 
and I said to him, “Let us not talk, I as First Lord, or you as an 
Admiral, but read your own report and tell me did you do the best 
thing under the circumstances for the Admiralty and for your 
country? He said, “No, Sir. The reason ! took the course 
Was because I did not know whether I would be supported by 
the Admiralty.” I said to him, “your observation goes*to show me 
that I was right in recalling you because if you would not take 
the consequences, and act in the way you thought right, you are 
fit to be a commander”. Yes, sir, but you have to deal with 
human nature in the men you put into all those difficult places. 
Do not let them suppose that if they do their best, unless on some 
\ery grave consideration of dereliction of duty,' that they will be 
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made scapegoats of and be thrown to the wolves- to satisfy an 
agitation such-as that which arose after this incident. . ’ ; - 

You must back your men, and it is not such a distinction, 
as I have already shown, that is the origin of this matter as to this 
error of judgment,, that will ever give confidence to those faithful 
and patriotic citizens who have won for you and kept your great 
Empire beyond the seas. The most extraordinary pant of this case 
is as to what happened immediately after this ‘incident occurredi 
and I beg the house to pay attention to -this part of the matter. 
We all know perfectly well how differently every body views the 
situation when the whole atmosphere is different and when the 
whole danger 'has, passed; away. What -happened . immediately 
afterwards.? : 


My right hon, Friend said that nobody in authority, as I under¬ 
stood him, approved of General Dyer’s action. -I will tell you who 
approved! it.. Brigadier General Dyer,-, in his statement says: 

“On , 14th April, 1919, I reported the firing in. the Bagh to 
Divisional Head quarters in the report B. 21. 

On the next day .or the day following, i my Divisional Com¬ 
mander Major-general Bsynon, conveyed to me his approval. 

The Lieutenant Governor about the same time agreed with the 
Divisional Commander.” 

May I state here that I am very proud of him as :an Irishman, 
and I am very glad at all events that it is not an Irishman who 
has thrown over his subordinate? 


What followed?' 

On the 21st April with the concurrence of the authorities, I 
went on a special mission to the Sikhs. 

On 8th May 1919 I was sent on active service in command 
of my Brigade to the frontier. • . 

On about the 28th may, 1919, I was detained to organise a force 
for the relief of Thai, then invested by the Afghan Army. On this 
occasion I bad an interview with General Sir Arthur Barret, com¬ 
manding at Peshawar. I had by then become aware that the 
infiuenoes which had inspired the rebellion were starting an agitation 
against those who had. suppressed it.- - 

Sir A Barrett told roe he wanted me to take command of the 
relief force. I told him that 1 wished, if possible^ to be free from 
any anxiety about my action at Amritsar, which so far had been 
approved. He said That’s all right, you Would have heard about 
it long before this, if your action, had not been approved. 1 I give 
the piecise words as nearly as I oan. . 

‘ About the end of July, 1919, I saw the Commanderrin-Chief. 
He congratulated me on the relief of Thai. He said no word to me 
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of censure about-Amritsar, but merely ordered me to write a report 
on it^whieh 1 did. This reportis dated the 25th August, 1919. 

“On the 25th September 1919 Major-General Beynon in his 
report on the rebellion made to Army Headquarters repeated his 
previous approval of my action, and added a testimony to my other 
services in connection with the rebellion;” 

And so this Officer went on, put day after day into more difficult 
positions. After he had carried out this work at Amritsar, I believe 
he was prompted to a higher command. He had not only that, but, 
as .1 gather from the evidence, he received the thanks of the native 
community for-having saved the situation, the thanks of some of 
those, at all events who', when the danger was over, and everything 
was peaceful, turned upon him and said he ought to be punished. 
Yes, when that agitation began, everything took a different turn, 
and the extraordinary^ part of it all was—and I am not going into 
details of what has been going on by way of question and answer 
in this House for' the past three or four weeks—that all through 
these months my right hbn. Friend never even knew the truth of 
the affair. That is really a most extraordinary matter. He had 
at the India office during these months Sir Miclnol O'Dwyer, 
the Ex-Governor of the Punjab, meeting him day by day and 
getting his reports day by day. from India, and he never took 
a single step until this agitation broke out in India—an agitation 
which only broke out after the situation had been practically saved. 
That is a most'unfortunate matter. 1 If there was anything to be 
investigated, if there was punishment to be meted out, it ought to 
have been an immediate matter, not. only in justice to General 
Dyer but in justice to the Indian people. What is the good, six or 
seven months afterwards, of trying to placate these people by going 
hack, after all these months, on everything that was done by the 
Lieutenant Governor, by the Commander-in-Chief, and by the im¬ 
mediate Divisional commander, and tolling them that they were 
wrong. What do you get by it 1 Was there ever a more extra¬ 
ordinary case than that of a man who comes forward and tells 
you : I won the approval of my Divisional Commander and the _ 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province. I was given promotion, I 
was sent to do more and more difficult jobs, and eight’months 
afterwards, you tell me I shall never again be employed 
because I have disgraced -myself by inhumanity and an error of 
Hidgmentr (Cheers.) 

«, 1 suppose he will have to bear his punisbment. [Hon. Members 

. w *iy 1”} The Secretary for War and the Army council have said 
Let me say this : whatever be the realities of the case, however 
J>0u may approve of the doctrines laid down by my right hon. friend 
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—and I do approve of them—however you may approve of the 
Hunter Commission—and 1 find ft difficult myselt, having read the 
report of the commission, to agree with some of the conclusions that 
they came to, for instance,-1 find it difficult to agree with their con¬ 
clusion that there was no conspiracy to overthrow the British Raj— 
Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy you are an expert in that. 

Sir E. Carson The bon, member opposite may be sure he is 

so beneath contempt that— (Interruption )—1 wonder.. 

How; many members of the House and of the Government really 
following out the conspiracy to drive the British out of India and 
out Of Egypt it is all one conspiracy. It is all engineered in the 
same way aud for the same object. I hold in my hand a document 
which was sent tome by somebody in America few days ago. It 
goes through, the whole of this case in its own peculiar way—this 
case of the 13th April, in which you are going to punish General 
Dyoi because you were not satisfied that there was a conspiracy 
to overthrow British Po\ver, for that is the finding of the • commission 
although i notice that eveu on that question on which General Dyer 
had to make up his mind, they are themselves a little uneasy, be¬ 
cause - they say 

‘Apart from the existence of any deeply laid scheme to over¬ 
throw the British, a movement .which had started in rioting and 
become a rebellion might have rapidly developed into a revolution. 51 

Because General Dyer thought he ought to prevent it developing 
into a revolution you have now broken him. I have read the article, 
and 1 ask my right lion. Friend to look at the document entitled 
“invincible England,” and see what it says : 

1 here is no idea of putting England out of India, but Asia is 
waking up. Its participation in the Great War, the grossly immoral 
tactics used by the great European powers; and the conquest of 
Asian Territory, the realisation that the revolutionary elements of 
India, Ireland, Egypt and other nations have shaken the supposed 
invulnerability of England, is already morally loosening the hold of 
Europe on Asia. England still retains her territory. She has also 
grabbed Turkey, but her expulsion from Asia looms largely on the 
horizon. Russia has relinquished her sphere of influence in Persia, 
and. has assured India that the present Russia is not like the 
ambitious nation of the past, and has no expansionist ideas. She 
has abandoned all the privileges improperly acquired from China by 
the late Government.” 

And then it goes on :— 

Uncertainty, as concerns India, is in the air. Its influence on 
the situation is unmistakable. Arms are lacking, it is true, but India 
has the will and determination to expel England,” 
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If, that is true—and I am not arguing the causes or the policy 
of the Secretary of State in trying to alleviate the situation there 
by the Act passed last .year—all these matters are outside the dom¬ 
ain of the soldier. But for Heaven’s sake, when you put a soldier 
into these difficult positions, do not visit upon him punishment for 
attempting to deal to the best of his ability with a situation for 
which he is not in the slightest degree responsible. (Cheers.) If 
he makes an error of judgment, approach it with the full idea that 
if he is bona fide and you can see it was impossible for him in the 
circumstances to have calmly made up his mind in the way you 
would do, then you may censure him, but do not punish him, do not 
break him. (Cheers.) I should like to ask my right hon. friend, 
if men are to be punished for an error of judgment such as occurred 
in this case, how many of those right hon. gentlemen would now be 
punished sitting on the Treasury bench (Loud cheers.) I hope we 
uiay not get off on false issues. 

I am speaking here with reference to a soldier, whom I 
believe I saw once, whom I otherwise do not know at all, 1 am 
speaking of a man who in his long service has increased the confiden¬ 
ce he had gained of those under whom he was serving, who had 
won the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, who 
was acquainted with the whole facts—and who had got the approval 
of the Divisional Commander and of the Commander-in-Chief. i say 
to break a man under the circumstances of this case is un-English. 

Mr. Churchill (President, Army Council).—I shall certainly 
endeavour to follow very carefully and strictly the advice my right 
bon. friend has given, that we should approach this subiect in a 
calm spirit, avoiding passions and attempts to excite prejudice. 
Members ought to address themselves to the subject with desire^ to 
do to-day what is most in accordance with the long view of the gene¬ 
ral interests of the British Empire. There has not been for many years 
a case of this kind which raised so many grave and wide issues, or 
|n regard to which a right and wise decision is so necessary. There 
is the intensity of racial feeling which has been aroused on both - 
sides in India and every word we speak ought to have regard to that 
(Hear, hear.) There are the difficulties of military officers, who in 
these turbulent times have been, or are likely to be, called upon to 
handle their troops in the suppression of civil disturbance ; there are 
the requirements of justice and fair play towards an individual 
(cheers); and there are the moral and humanitarian conceptions in¬ 
volved. All these combine to make the task of the Government and 
0 the Committee one of exceptional seriousness, delicacy and respon¬ 
sibility. 

I will deal first of all with the action of the Army Council, for 
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which T accept full responsibility. The conduct of a military officer 
may bo dealt with by three perfectly distinct ways. First of all, lie 
may be removed from his employment, relegated to half-pay, and 
told that he has no prospects of being employed again. This may 
bo done to him by a simple administrative act. It is sufficient 
for the competent superior authority to . decide that the interests oi 
the Public service would be better served if some one else were 
appointed in.bis stead, to justify and complete taking off of such a 
step. The officer in question has no redress. He has no claim to a court 
of inquiry, or a Court Martial. He has no protection of any kind 
against being deprived of his appointment, and being informed that lie 
has no further prospects of getting another. This procedure may seem 
somewhat harsh, biit a little reflection will show that it is inevitable. 
There is no excuse for superior authority not choosing the most 
suitable agents for particular duties, and not removing unsuitable 
agents from particular duties. Dnring the War, as every member 
of the Committee knows, hundreds, and probably -thousands, of 
officers - have been so dealt with by their superiors ; and since* tlio 
war, the tremendous contraction of the Army has imposed similar 
hardships bn hundreds, and possibly thousands, of officers against 
whom not ond word of reproach could be uttered, and whoso careers 
in many cases have boon caroers of real distinction and of invariable 
good service. This applies to all appointments in the Army, and 
I have no-doubt, in the Navy, too, and it applies with increasing 
sevority in'proportion as the appointments are high ones; - From the 
humble lance-corporal who reverted to a private by the stroke of 
the pen, if the colonel thought he would prefer some 1 other subal¬ 
tern, up to the highest general or field-marshal), all officers are 
atqpnable to this procedure in regard to the appointments which 
they held. The procedure is hardly over challenged, and it is not 
challenged by Gonoral Dyer in bis statement. It is accepted with 
soldierly fortitude, becauso it is believed, 1 on the whole, that the 
administration of these great responsibilities' is carried out in a fair 
. and bonest spirit. 

Indeed^when one thinks of the hundreds of officers of high 
rank who in. the last ,year have had their professional careers 
brought abruptly and finally ' to. a closo, and the patience, good 
temper and dignitv with which this groat personal misfortune has 
been borne, one cannot help feeling a great 1 admiration for the 
profession of arm3 to which those officers belong. That is tlio first 
method by which military officers may be dealt with. Under this 
procedure the officer reverts automatically to half pay, and in a very 
Urge proportion of cases, having reverted to half pay, he applies to 
bo placed on retired pay, because, especially in the case, of'-senior 
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officers, retired pay is often appreciably higher than half-pay. The 
second method is of a rooie serious character, and atFects, not the 
employment of an officer, hut his status and his rank. Hero, it is 
a question of retiring an officer compulsorily from service, or imposing 
.on him some reduction or forfeiture in bis pension on retired pay, 

' In this case the officer is protected under article 527 of the 
Koyal warrant, by the fact that it is necessary for three members of 
the Army Council to approve the proceeding, and by certain rights 
C>f laying his case before them.^ j^lljffie jame the Secretary of State 
$or £he time bei { ng > ( by virtue of. his office, has the power to make a 
submission direct to the crown, and advise that an officer be retired 
compulsorily, or simply that his name be removed from the list, His 
Majesty having no further use for his services. 

Mr. Bottomley : What has all 'this to do with General Dyer—1 
mean with the specific case we are dealing with 1 

Mr. Churchill : I have great respect for the Committee, and I do 
not believe it will refuse to allow a minister or a Government to unfold 
a reasoned and solid argument to its attention ; and 1 am surprised 
that my lion. Friend, who himself takes a not undistinguished part 
in debates, should not appreciate that fact, and should not ho 
willing to facilitate my doing so. 

I was saying that is the second method, in which the personal 
reputation of an officer is undoubtedly affected. The third method is 
of a definitely penal character. Honour, liberty, life are affected. 
Cashiering, imprisonment, or the death penalty may he involved, and 
for this third category, of course, the whole resources and protec¬ 
tion which the judicial procedure, lawful tribunals and British 
justice accord to an accused person are brought into being. 

Those are the three different levels of procedure in regard to 
tbo treatment of the conduct of officers. Although my hon. Friend 
has not seen the relevance of it, I think it right at the outset, to 
unfold these distinctions very carefully to the committee, and to 
ask the Committee to bear them attentively in mind. 

Coming to the case of General Dyer it will bo seen that General 
Dyer was removed from his appointment by the Commander-in-Chief 
India, ■ that he was informed, as hundreds of officers bad been 
informed, that there was no prospect of further employment for him 
under the Government of India, and that in consequence, he reverted 
automatically to half-pay. These proceedings were brought formally 
t° the notice of the Army Council by a letter from the India Office, 
which recommended further that he should he retired from the 
-Army, and by telegram fromdbe Commander-in-Chief in India, win.a 
similarly recommended that he should he ordered to retire. 1 hut 
" as about a month ago. * 
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At a latter stage it was brought publicly to the notice of th< 
Army Council by the published despatch of the Secretary of Stat< 
for India, which stated that the circumstances of the case had beer 
referred to the Army Council. The first step, taken by the Counci 
was to direct General Dyer—we had an application from him tha 
he desired to take this course—to submit a. statement of his case 

for their consideration. , . 

The statement is, I think, in the possession of the Committee atj 
the present time. We asked him to make that statement, and wel 
accepted his request that he should he allowed to make it, because! 
we felt that if any action was to be taken against him, apart froxnl 
removing him from his appointment and employment in India, it 
was essential that he should furnish a statement in his own behalf 
and should be judged upon that and not upon evidence which he had^ 
given as a witness in any inquiry before which he had been summon¬ 
ed without having any reason to believe that he was cited as an 
incriminated party. 

The conclusion • of the Hunter Committee ^might furnish the 
fullest justification for removing him from his appointment. 

Commander Bellairs ; No, no ! - 

Mr. Churchill: I am expressing my opinion. When my hon. and 
gallant Friend is called, he will express his opinion. That is process 
which we call Debate. But i,f any question of retiring General .Dyer 
from the Army was to be examined, direct statement from him in 
his own defence was indispensable. The ■ conclusion reached by the 
Army Council, which have been communicated to the House, was re¬ 
ached unanimously and speaks for itselfs. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Army Council must deal with these matters, mainly, 
from a military point of view. They had to consider the rights 
and interests of officers and also to consider the effects of Sr-y deci¬ 
sion which they may come to upon the confidence with which officers 
will do their duty in the kind of extremely difficult and tragical 
circumstances in which General Dyer and a good many other officers 
of the Army had in recent times been placed. 

The Anny Council have to express an opinion of General Dyer’s 
conduct from what is primarily a service standpoint. Their func¬ 
tion is one of great responsibility, but at the same time it is one 
of a limited aud special responsibility. 

Nothing could be more unjust that Po represent the Army Council 
-ijs seeking to raise a constitutional issue, or setting themselves up 
against the paramount authority of the Govt, of the country. I 
very much regret to have seen that that suggestion has been 
made. It is quite unmerited and uncalled for. Asked to express 
their opinion, they were bound to give it sincerely and plainly 
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from their special stand point. Their conclusions in no away 
affected the Final freedom of action of the cabinet. The cabinet 
has many interests to consider far out side and beyond the 
scope and authority of a body like the Army Council yhich 
18 an administrative body, a subordinate body, and which is 
not at the same time a judicial tribunal. If the Cabinet with their 
superior authority and mer^general outlook, took the view that fur¬ 
ther action was required against General Dyer beyond the loss of 
employment, beyond the censure pronounced by the Hunter Commis- 
^ on > by the Government of India, and by the Secretary of State’s 
despatch, which was a cabinet document bearing the considered 
opinion of tjie Government, if it was thought further action of a 
disciplihary character was required, the cabinet were perfectly free 
to take it without any conflict of powers arising from the subordinate, 
administrative Army Council, and the Supreme Executive council of 
btate. 

I made it perfectly clear to my colleagues on the Army 
ouncil, that in assenting to the conclusion to which we came, as an 
Army council; I held myself perfectly free if I thought right and 
if t le cabinet so decided* to make a further submission to the Crown 
or the retirement of General Dyer from the Army. 

Lieut. Colonel Croft: And the converse may be true, also. The 
cabinet upset the whole decision also in the other directions! 

Mr. Churchill: Certainly. The cabinet can certainly after the 
e employment of any officer. I now come to explain and to justify 
he decision of the Cabinet. This is the question I have been asking 
myself and which I think the House should consider. Were we right 
m accepting, as we have done, the conclusion of the Army Council 
as terminating the matter so far as Generel Dyer is concerned, or 
ought to have taken further action of a disciplinary or quasi-discipli- 
nary character against him! Here, for the first time, I shall permit 
myself to enter, to some extent, upon certain aspects of the merits 
of the case. 

However we may dwell upon the difficulties of General Dyer 
^ing the Amritsar riots’, upon the anxious and critical situation in 
6 Punjab, upon the danger to Europeans throughout that province, 
upon the long delays which have taken place in reaching a decision 

ffiis officer, upon the procedure that was at this point or at 
a t point adopted, however we may dwell upon all this, one tre- 
mendous fact stands out—the slaughter of nearly 400 persons, 
ik • n- Wou nding of probably three or four times as many at 
ne jallianwalla Bagh. That is an episode which appeared 
^ , e without precedent or parallel in the modern history 
°f ‘he British Empire. It is an event of an entirely different order 
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from any of those tragic occurrences which take place when troops.-are 
brought into collision with the civil populations It.is an extraordi¬ 
nary event, a monstrous event, an event; which stands in singular and 
sinister isolation. Collisions between, troops and native populations 
had been- painfully frequent in the melancholy aftermath of the 

Great War. .• - ■ 

. My right hon. Friend has reminded the House that in this parti' 
cular series of disturbances there were 36 or 37 cases of firing upon the 
crowd in India at this particular time, and there have been nu mer ou|| 
cases in Egypt; ■, In all these caa.es the .officer in comipaii ^.,l^^^ ^^g 
ip $ nxoat.paiijful ■»*** •*-***•“' 

t • “1 agsee ab^ftlutely'wiltt the opinions quoted from-the Adjutant 

General in India as to the distasteful, painful, embarassing, torturing 
situation mental and moral, in which the British officers in command 
of troops were placed, when he was called upon to decide whether or 
• not he should open fire, not upon the enemies of his country, but on 
those 1 who were his countrymen or who were citizens of our common- 
Empire. But there were certain broad lines by which I think, an 
officer in such cases could be guided. First of all the officer might 
ask himself, “Is the crowd attacking anything or anybody 'l Are they 
trying to force their way forward to the attack of some building or 
troops or police, or are they attempting .to attack some brand of 
persons or some individual who h.;s excited their hostility 1 ?” The 
question is, “Is the crowd armed?” By armed I - mean armed with 
lethal weapons.: 

Sir W.’ Joynson-Hiclcs : How could they be in India ? 

Mr. Churchill: Men who take up arms against the State must 
expect at any moment to be fired upon. Men who take up arms 
unlawfully cannot expect that the troops wait untill they are quite 
ready to begin the conflict. . ■* 

Mr. Donald : What about Ireland 1 

Mr. Churchill : I agree, and it is in regard to Ireland that I am 
specially making this remark or until they have actually began fight¬ 
ing. Armed men are in a category absolutely different from unarmed 
men. An unarmed crowd stands in a totally different position front 
an armed crowd.' At Amritsar the crowed was neither armed nor 
attacking. (Cries of-Oh!”) When I use the word “armed” I mean 
armed with lethal weapons, or with firearms. There is no dispute 
on that point. “I was confronted,” says General Dyer, “by a revolu¬ 
tionary army.” What is the chief characteristic of an Army ? Surely 
it is that it is armed. This crowed was unarmed. There is another 
test which is not quite so simple, but which nevertheless -has often 
served as a good guide to officers in these difficult situations—I mean 
' the doctrine that no more force should be used than is necessary 
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to secure compliance with the law. The officer should also confine 
himself to a' limited and definite objective—that is to say, to pre¬ 
vent a crowd from doing some thing they ought not to do, or to 
compel them to do something which they ought to.do, ! 

My right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) will say it is easy enough to 
tall* like this, and to lay down these principles here in safe and com¬ 
fortable, and in the calm atmosphere of the House of Commons 
or in armchair in Dowing street or Whitehall. But it is quite a 
different business on the spot in great emergency, confronted with a 
howling mob, with a great city -or a whole province, quivering 
round with excitment. (Cheers.) I ' quite agree. Still these 
are Sood guides, and sound simple tests, and it is not too much 
to ask of our - officers to consider and observe them. After all, 
our officers are accustomed to accomplish more difficult tasks 
than that. Over and over again we have seen British officers 
and soldiers storm ontrenchments under the heaviest fire with 
half their number shot down before they entered the position of 
the enemy, the certainty of a long bloody day before them, and 
a tremendous bombardment- crashing all around ; we have seen them 
taking out their maps and watches, and adjusting their calculations 
with the most minute detail. They had been seen showing not 
merely mercy, blit kindness to prisoners, observing restraint in the 
treatment of them, punishing those who deserved to be punished 
by the hard laws of war, and sparing those who might claim to be 
admitted to the clemency of -the conqueror, and they had been seen- 
exerting themselves to show pity and to help the wounded, even 
to their own peril. They had done all that thousands of times and 
>o requiring them ;in moments of crisis dealing with civil riots, 
when the danger is incomparably less, to consider these broad, 
simple guides, do not think we are taxing them ho.vond their 

proved strength, j 

Commander Bellairs : what about the women and children ? 

Lieut.-coloneh Croft; There are no women and children in 

the trenches: • : - 

Mr; Churchill : I am hound to say I do not see to what part 
™ my argument that remark applies. 1 say I do not think it is 

00 much to ask a British officer in this painful, agonising r ot *tion, 

°, P a “ SG ar, d consider these - broad, simple guides—I do not even 

thom rules-diefore. he decides upon his course of conduct. 

11 cr circumstances, in my opinion infinitely more trying, t , 
“ave shown themselves capable of arriving at, right decisions. V » 

• . 'V wa O'fer^tHesq brqad, pOsitiV© guid** to onr officers \iA 
and dangerous times,, if' then? are ‘guides of *a positive' 

>* 3ra <uer.g there - is surely* ori<K-qwi ( hvwhich we caw-offej? 
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negative character. There is surely one general prohibiton which 
we can make. 1 mean a prohibition-against what is called fright- 
fulness.” (By frightfuler.) By frightfulness I mean inflicing great 
slaughter or massacre on a particular crowd of people with the 
intention of terrorizing not merely the rest of crowd,. but the 
whole district or the whole country. We cannot admit this 
doctrine in any form. Frightfulness is not a remedy known to 
the British Pharipacopoea. , . • •• s 

I yield to no one in my detestation of Bolshevism, and. of the 
revolutionary violence which precedes it. I share. with my right 
hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) many of his sentiments as to the world¬ 
wide character of the seditious and revolutionary movement with 
which wo are confronted. But my hatred of Bolshevism and 
Bolsheviks is not founded on their silly system of economics, or 
their absurd doctrine of an impossible equality. It arises, from 
the bloody and devastating terrorism which they practice in every 
land into which they have broken, and by which alone their, crimi¬ 
nal regime can be maintained. 1 have heard the hon.-member 
for Hill (Lieut. Commander kenworthy) speak on this subject, 
His doctrine and his policy is to support and palliate every form 
of terrorism as long as it is the terrorism of revolutionaries against 
the forces of law, loyalty and order. Governments who have 
seized power by violence and usurpation have often resorted to 
terrorism to keep what thay have stolen,-but the British Empire, 
where lawful authority descends from hand to hand,. generation 
after generation, does not need such aid. All such ideas were 
absolutely foieign to the British way of doing things, > 

These observations are mainly of a general charactor, but 
their relevance to the case understood, and they lead me to the 
specific circumstances of the fusillade at the Jallianwallah Bagh. 
Let me marshal the facts. The crowd was not armed, except 
with, bludgeous, and it was not attaking anybody or anything. 
When fire bad been opened on it, it tried to run away, but it was 
pinned up in a narrow space, considerably smaller than Trafalgar 
square with hardly any exits when pne bullet would drive through 
three or four bodies. The people ran madly this way and that 
and the firing wae qnly stopped when the ammunition was on the 
point of exhaustion, enough baing retained to provide for the 
safety of the force on its return journey. If more troops had been 
available, says this officer, the casualties would have been greater 
in proportion. If the road had not been so narrow, the machine 
guns and the armoured cars-would have joined in.« Finally 
when the ammunition had reached the point that only enough only 
remained to allow for the safe return of the troops, and after 
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37$ persona bad been killed and when most certainly 1,200 or 
more bad beet) wounded,' the troops, 1 at whom not even a stone, 
had been tbfoWn, matched away. ’ 1 do not think it is jn the 
interests of the British Empire or Army to f^kea load of that 
sort for all time upon, “out back. We 'have to make it absolutely 
clear that this is hot. the British ^ay ol doing things.' (Cheers ,) 

I shall be. told that it ‘^ayed India,” ' Xdo not believe.it for. 
& moment. The.. British poorer in India does not stand on such 
foundations. 1 am going to refer to : the material foundations 
of our power very bluntly.' Take the Mutiny as the datum line. 
In those days there were normally 40,000; British Troops ip the 
oountry aud the ratio of British troops to Native tioeps was one 
to five, The Native Indian Army had a powerful Artillery, of 
which they made tremendous use. There' were no Railways, no 
modern appliances, and yet: the- mutiny was effectively suppressed, 
by the use of a military power far inferior tq that which we how 
possess in India. Since then the British troops have beep raised 
fo 70,000 and upwards, and the ratio of British to Native troops 
is one to two. •• There is no native artillery of any kind. The, power 
and the importance of the artillery has increased in the meantime 
10 and perhaps 20^ fold. Since then a whole series of wonderful 
and powerful war inventions have come into being, and the whole 
apparatus of scientifie war is at the disposal of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India—machine guns, the magazine ride, cordite ammuni¬ 
tion, which cannot, he manufactured as gunpowder was manufactured, 
except by a scientific power, and which is all stored in the maga¬ 
zines under the control of 'the white, troops. Then there have 


been 


the 
if the 


tonquest 

railways 


the : great development* Which have ’followed 
> air and evolution of the aeroplane, even I . 
and telegraphs. were cut or rendered useless by a strike, motor, 
lorries end wireless telegraphy would give increasingly the means 
of concentrating troops and taking them about the country with, 
an extraordinary and almost undreamed of facility. When one 
contemplates these solid, material facts, there is no peed for 
foolish panic or talk ,of its being necessary to produce a situation, 
like that at Jallianwalla' Bagh in' order to save India. On the 
contrary, as we contemplate the greats physical forces and the 
power the disposal of the 1 British Government in their relations, 
W^h the native population of Indiai we ought to remember the 
words of Macaulay-k-v : ’* , 

and thep was seen what we believe t° h® the moot frightful 
of all spectacles, the strength of civilisation without its mercy’ ^ Our 
ip Jndi^ or anywhere else badj- never rented on#basis ol 
d force' alobe, upon it. ' >" j • ; 
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" J ' Th’e British 'way, of r 9oing ‘ things,has always "meant close co-’ 
operation with the people frt the country. ' In no part of/the British' 
Empire have we arrived at such success as in India whose princes’; 
spent, tlheir treasure’in bur' cause; whose brave soldiers fought side 
by side With our o\Vri men/ whose intelligent 'and.'gifted people are, 
co-operating at the present moment^ with us' In ‘ every, sphere of 
government and 5 Of ' industry; ^In . Egypt 1 there, haS re.ceritly been a 
breakdown of the relations ; between' the, -British ahcf the people, arid 
we are trying to rebuild that’ relationship laboriously' and patiently. 
We haVe 1 plenty of force; if; force were all,- but wHat 'we are seeking 
Was co-operatiou and goodwill.- If such a rupture between the' 
Government and the people had taken place throughout the Indian 
Empire, 1 ' it would hav"e-been one of the most’melancholy events.in 
the; history- of the 1 ’world! That it has hot taken place is I think 
largely due to the constructive policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
fd which my’ right hori^ Friend the 1 Secretary of State-foi 1 India has 
made" so'great a personal contribution; I was astonished by my 
right bon. Friend’s sense of detachment when, in the supreme crisis 
Of the war, he calmly .journeyed to Indih and remained for many 
months al worked and buried in Indian awaits.' It was'not until 
What I saw in Egypt, and, if : you iikb ; what 'is gojiig On - in Ireland 
today! that? 1 appreciated the eriormous utility of sucH service, from 
the point of view of the riatioim! interests of - the British Empire; 
in helping to keep alive that'spirit of -comradeship, that smse of 
unity and of progress in co-operation, which must ever ally and bind 
together the British and indian/ 1 peoples^ - ^ a . 

I do not conceal-from the house my sincere personal opinion 
that the conduct of General’ Dyer at Amritsar deserved not only 
loss of employment and the measured censure which the Government 
liavo pronounced, but also to be marked by a definite disciplinary 
act, namely his being placed compulsorily on’ the retired list. But 
we have only to turn to the statement of' General’Dyer, we have 
only to cast our mind back to the most‘poSverful passage in 
the. speech of my right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) W see that 
such a course was barred. . It is "quite true 'that General Dy er s 
conduct has been approved by 1 -a succession of superiors above 
him,, who pronounced his defence; and that at different stages 
bvents have taken place which it may Well be argued amounted tc 
Virtual condonation so far ! as a penal or disciplinary action is con¬ 
cerned., .(Hear, .hear.) General Dyer may have done .wrong,.but, 
at any ijate, he has his rights, and do hot see how, in face of such 
virtual condonation, it would have been possible, or could have been 
cbnsidored* right; to take disciplinary action aginst him. For these 
reasons the Cabinet found themselves in agreement with th< 
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conclusions of the. Array Council, and'to those moderate and 
considered 1 conclusions they confidently invite the' assent of the 
House. (Cheers,) - 7 ' ' ’ ■' ! 

; Mr. Asquith -. I have heard this afternoon so much, sound and 
excellent doctrine'from - the -treasury 1 Bench,' notwithstanding art 
Occasional deviation in one or two of his" intercalary perorations from 
iny right hon. Friend (lyfr, Churchill)'.’who dias just sat" down, that 
I. shall content myself with two or three ^observations. , ! The .issue ai 
iar as thef Debate -has' gonej is reduced to'afvery riarrpw point., T 
assume that we have heard, as we, .always do here from such a consu¬ 
late advocate as my iigbfhbn.'and learned Friend (Sir E. 'Carson); 
tbe full strength of the case thatcan be ihade againstibe Government 
decision; 1 To’ what does that case amount? My right hon. and 
learned Friend has not attempted to justify General Dyer's action 
on the merits. j He 1 made mo attempt of any sort or kind to meet 
he points which have" been 1 submitted to the Committee by the 

becretary of State for War. !, He had two suggestions and two' only, 
o support his general allegation of hardship and grievance. The 
rst was an extraordinary one—that General Dyer had not had a 
nal. General r Dyer's case has been- considered bn his bwii 

*>?■? before * the Hunter Committee. [Hon. Members; 
Jv°! ’] By what I 1 think was an unfortunate -decision, many 
of the witnesses ’who were ' available Were -not r called and 
examined. ' 1 _ v \ ’■ - - 11 

H.is case was considered on his oWii evidence before the Hunter 
ommittee. Both of .the majority and . minority"' fjgree in their 
^° n “^ n f na tion, and. their judgement is supported ai?d endorsed by 
-^^overnment of India, It is confirmed not only by the .Secretary 
of State but by the , full Cabinet here. Then he represents his case 
as he has done in the last few weeks, in an ,e::parte. statement of his 
°'Vn, to the Army Council. .The Army Council reconsider the case, 
same decision which had been arrived at by other 
au horities. To say, in all the circumstances that he has rot had fmr 
earing and ought to have another opportunity of, saying whatever 
0 can say in his own defence,' seems to mo to be an abuse of 
aoguage. (Hear, hear) It is undoubtedly the case that he had been 

commended at the time by his superior officer and by tbe Lieu ten an t- 
overnor. Whether .they were then jn full possession of the facts, 1 
J° not bnow ; whether they were impartial judges in the circums- 
; n , c . es > 1 do not know. There was much of feverish, hectic exerteme ■ 

“ tJ ? 6 atmosphere.- They had very little opportunity of making c;- 
Passionate inqu i ry into the case. I have beard nothing from tbe 
• 5 t hon. and learned member (Carson) which could in any w 

correctness and force of-the. decision conc-rontly arrived 

A - ■ - 
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at by go ipany authorities. TW case is as simple a case as has ever 
been presented in the House. • . >3 . '• : . ... 

Undoubtedly.op the 10th Aprild,onot go 'into the, larger 
question whether there was or was opt evidence of, a conspiracy in 
the Punjah^rvery seriong riot occurred which involved both arson 
and murder that was put down.,Dui!ing the threedays which 
elapsed from the. ; 10th to the 13th. of. Ap r il there bad been P9 
outbreak. . My right bon., Friend spoke q! these days a very dark 
apdvife w ith murder., Xdo.net knpw from. , wh^t evidence he was 
speaking. 1 know of no such evidence of any sort/ On the con¬ 
trary* the riots were put down on the lQ.th, The 11th ; and l|th 
passed, in perfect tranquility, or, at any rate, there was no, further 
offensive., , ..... . .>>=.’.>'* 

■ Here I must offer a word of criticism On a point which has net 
so far been referred to at all in the course of the discussion. 1 f«P‘ 
that it is deeply to be deplored and reprehended that the civil 
authority abdicated its function and. handed over something v ®*y 
much in. the, nature of a carte blanche to the General in Command. 
It, is the worst example, and fn India particularly, it is a very 
bad example., The civil authorities were guilty of a gross dereliction 
of duty in divesting themselves, or trying to divest themselves, of 
th ir functions, and handing the whole thing over to the discretion 
of th« military authorities. I cannot help thinking that $ the 
civil officers., at Amritsar had« at, the beginning of the transaction, 
taken a proper sense of the duty which the ,law- of their office 
imposed on them, and. Bad , controlled and directed, or at any rate 
supervised, subsequent military operations* ft, is. quite possible that 
this terrible incident of the 13 th might never hove 1 occurred 
(Ohft r). ; It, is, only , fair and just t to General Dyer to say this, 
in what I conceive to be a must terrible error of judgment and 
even worse, he had nothin this, very critical and responsible situation, 
the advantage which he was entitled tq have and which tbt Execu¬ 
tive ought, to. havp. given him,, of the assistance and advice of the 
ci v il authority familiar with all...the, local circumstances, und ulti¬ 
mately responsible for the meintenanceof order* . ‘ 

But that criticism . having been made, two* days pissed in 
tranquility,, at any rate without further, outrage. The General saw 
fit to prohibit the holding Of a public meeting and he went round 
the town with an eseprt apd with drums for the purpose of Commu¬ 
nicating that prohibition to the population. The meeting, neverthe¬ 
less, was held. As my right bon. Friend baa just pointed out, it 
was a meeting of unarmed persons. I think that I am right in 
saying that there were women and childreu there as well as men. 1 
[Hou. Members : No Q 


I 
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. r :-Sip,T3Ti> JoyneoiirHicks There were no women or children: 

; Mr., Asquith,: Be it- so. I - believe, that there were boys, hut 
he it. soh' ]|t was anunarmed crowd,, in a closed space, from which the 
exit we^e few. and narrow. . There is no evidence*, nor Could there 
be, that the bulk pf the people were aware of the Proclamation which 
.had, beefl issued earlierHn the day. , General Dyer with -his troops, 
i^vibfj ,no warn.ing • of ; any. "sort or kind,. fires indiscriminately 
-into this toass of people until .he has practically exhausted 
thewhole of his- available, amnmjiitiou. There , has beyer been 
such an accident in the whole annals pf Anglo-Indian history nor, 
I believe, r i.n the. history of our Empire. (Hear, hear) To ask the 
Ht>u|b ,of Commons to reverse, the considered decision given after 
hearing everything that General Dyer had to say' or put forward 
to all these, great responsible, authorities, to reverse that decision 
upon, no, new facts—to take General Dyer‘s statement and judge 
bfrn on thatr—is hot only Ho fly in the face of the presumptions of 
evidence and the rules pf comipop. sense and ‘ the practice of all civil 
andjudicial triburials.bufcissoinCthing much worse than that. It 

for the House 6f Commons to take upon itself op behalf of the 
British ;Enjpire as a ’frhbfe, the Hesporisibility of condoning and 
adopting one '6f the. worst outrages .’in the whole' of our history. 
(Cheers) For xny part, so far as I can-command any authority or 
confidence, among others in this Honse, is an occasion on which 
* Mb my hen. Friends'to give 1 their hearty support to the G,overn- 
toeDt in the course which they have taken. (Cheers), 

• Mr, Ben Spoor : I beg to move that Item A (Salaries, £ 6,500) be 
reduced-by I Q0 t I hoped that Mf. Montagu would have dealt 
at greater length with the extremely grave situation in India 
and the result of the happenings of last year., I would like 
to say how very ; much r appreciate, and ajl the members of 
the labour party appreciate, the very definite declaration of the 
Secretary of State with regard to the question of the Hunter 
report.. ,1 will oply add this, that if the spirit which infused 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech infuses and directs the policy of 
the Government in India in the months ahead there is some chance 
of peaceful relations being established between India and England. 

I am glad that the right hon. Gentleman reminded the House how 
extremely grave the situation,is there. I wondered, ^as I heard 
some of the rather unseemingly interruption of time, whether those 
who took part iu the interruptions realised what was happening in 
India at this moment, whether the interrupter's knew that there 
was a wane of unrest that was full of dangerous possibilities, whether 

Ihey realised that the reforms that were passed through this House 
became an Act last year, and which it was hoped would shortly 
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come into - operation in. India, were seriously prejudiced by the 
attitude, of the Indian people as. a, direet result of the ‘ .policy that 
led up to Amritsar. In this Debate. I hope that the committee 
will not lose sight of the attitude of the. Indian people themselves- 
I am quite sure that the sentiment of which we have had abundant 
evidence this afternoon, the sentiment of sympathy with some °® C ^' S 
to whom direct reference has been made, is a sentiment not shared by 
many people outside this,House. I would like to suggest to any 
Indian who may be present in the chamber^- - . r. 

Mr. Palmer *. Is it in order for an hon. member to. address the 


gallery, and not the Committee 1 • 

The Deputy-Ohairmari: I am sorry that for the moment I was 
not paying attention to the lion. Gentleman’s remarks.' If he will 
proceed, I will listen carefully. .. ( - • .• 

Mr. Spoor : I am extremely sorry if I have said anything, not in 
accordance with ordinary procedure in our Debates.-. If what I have 
said wa6 not in order I withdraw it. .1 will put the matter this 
way. I would he extremely sorry if I thought that people outside 
..the Commons, whether British or .Indian, believed that the .senti¬ 
ment of which we have had evidence this aftprnoon.represented in 
any real degree - the feeling, of the people of this country., A ^° rt " 

. night ago the Labour Party held a great conference and passed a 
.resolution on that subject which -some-people no doubt thought was 
of an extreme character. It asked for, the recall of the Viceroy, the 
impeachment of Sir M, O’Dwyer, the .trial of officers against whom 
allegations have beeu made, and the repeal of repressive Legislation, 
and coercive Legislation which more than ' any thing else has 
contributed to the present unhappy state of affairs 'in India. That 
resolution expressed the considered opinion of Labour' party outside 
the House of Commons. It was a resolution framed by. men not 
unfamiliar with the Indian situation, and : it commanded the 
unanimous support of the whole Conference. In all seriousness, I 

submit that that resolution and the sentiment that was in evidence 

at the conference much more correctly express what I believe to be 
the general feeling of the public in this country that the exhibition 
we have had here this afternoon. Sir E. Carson said : ‘'Let us he 
. fair to a distingushed soldier.” 1 want to he let them be fair to the 
hundreds of Indians who have lost their lives, and to the children 


who were bombed from the air by British Officers. 

I am quite sure that no reasonable being could attempt for a 
single moment the defence of many of the horrible acts that took 
place, and when we ask for -justice for .our own generals and 
officers—and I hope justice will be done to them—let us also insist 
upon equal justice for the people of India themselves. I would 
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like to refer to the broad fact of the Indian situation as it existed 
in .the time immediately, preceding these, events. Those Of us - who' 
took any part in the Indian Debates last year had abundant evidence 
of the extra-ordinary outburst of political opinion, the extra¬ 
ordinary awakenjng of political consciousness,, to which reference 
hat been made plfeady to,-day. During the war promises were 
made toj the! Indian people and in a measure an attempt was made 
in.the. Act of last year to give: : effect to those promises. Yet at the 
same time, that’we were'promising'the people of India that we 
would apply’the principle of self-determination to the country and 
give them Home Eule, those activities were countered by repressive 
legislation throughout- India and more particularly in the Punjab ; 
they.were countered not only by repressive legislation, but by Acts 
that, have, been rightly described here as Acts of unrestrained 
Prussianism. The inevitable happened. The Secretary of State for 
India , in his despatch has condemned General Dyer severely. He 
speaks' of hiip as! having on one Occasion violated every canon of 
civilised .Cfove.i’nmont. Even the Government of India seems to 
regret the inhumanity.of this British officer. y • 

Sir J. D. Bees : why '"Even the. Government of India V’ 

, , Mr/ Spoor: If the hon. Member will wait a moment, I will 
answer his query. I. am going to suggest that the Government of 
India share a great measure of responsibility for this tragedy. The 
Government of India were behind the policy that led up to these 
unfortunate events. But even the Government of India regretted 
the inhumanity of General Dyer. I . want to suggest that Amritsar 
is not au isolated event any more than General Dyer is an isolated 
officer. These are hot things that can be judged apart, if they 
resulted from a certain policy, that some men have pursued, from a 
certain mentality that some men seem to possess in India in a most 
extraordinary degree. Talking about the curious mentality of some 
Anglo Indians, may I be .permitted to quoto one short paragraph 
from the evidence of the Brigadier-General Commanding the Delhi 
Brigade. It is taken from volume one page 172 Of the evidence. 

. “Composed r as the crowd was* of the scum of Delhi, I am of 
opinion that if "they had got a bit more firing given them it would 
have done them p. world of good, and their attitude would be much 
“ore amenable and*'respectful, as force .‘is the only thing that an 
Asiatic has ajny respect for.” ' . • ., 

I put it that if that is a typical example of a British officer m 

J nni«i 


Colonel Wedgwood : It is not. 1 , ,, , . ... 

Mr. Spoor : If it is not a typical example, 1 would ask, is 
tish officer still in 'India ? Is- he still in a position of authority 
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or has he been called upon to resign? I said tbat r the happeningior 
India resulted from certain policy, on the other na^r W^ A curious, 
mentality' on the other, \^s far as the Punjab ’was concerned, the 
policy was. obviously that Of Sir Michael O’pwyer.j • .On pege 92 of, 
the Hunter Committee report the minority pointy out tbit his, 
speech in the Legislative Council, in. September 1917., was regarded; 
as an attach op the educated classes, that he prohibited during his 
administration certain political leaders from entering -the Punjab,, 
and that he put the Press Aot more rigorously info operation in^the 
Punjab than,elsewhere:.,!n a word his administration was tyrannical. 
He revealed no qualities of statesmanship. , 

■Sir Charles Oman : That la not the report, but the Minority 

Report to which you are referring . V v i, . 

Mr. Spoor : Yes, .He revealed no qualities of. statesmanship; 
be showed always a blunt reliance, on force. It was Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer who , was primarily responsible for the use of aeroplanes 
at Gujranwala. In connection with'that raid, I believe, bomha 
were actually dropped into the play-ground of a school. According 
to the Congress report, all. disorder that had occurred in Gujranwala 
had actually ceased before the aeroplanes ; arrived and Regan their 
bombardment. I submit that Sir M. O’dwyer and those like him 
typify that kind, of Anglo-Indiaij who is the greatest menanoe to 
the security of,the Empire and the greatest barrier to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India. Behind Sir M. 
O’Dwyer -we have the Vicerqy and he " cannot by any Planner of 
means evade his responsibility in this prisis., ‘ 

Eari Winterton : On a point of order. It is not in order to 

criticise the action of the Viceroy of Ireland save on a substantive 

motion. 1 submit that by the rulings of successive speakers it is 
equally out of order to criticise the doings of the Viceroy of India 
in his executiye capacity without putting dowrt his substantive 
motion. ’ ‘V V - sV 

The Deputy-Chairman The, Noble Lord is" quite right* It * s 
not in, order to discus* the cqpduct of : the Yiceroy except upon a 
motiop put down foy that purpose. 

Colonel ’Wedgwood : When the Mesopotamia Report was dis¬ 
cussed in this House the-conduct of £h§. Viceroy was attacked 
then, and no ruling was made that such an attack was.not to h a , 
allowed. I think we ought to protest at once against the idea that 
we are not to he allowed |P criticise the actions pf the Viceroy and 
Executive of India in this Debate. 

Mr. Spoor : I was speaking of the Vfcetoy as the president and 
representative of the Indian Government. The Indian Government 
as the overruling authority, cannot possibly evade their responsible 
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ties in this matter, I am one of tbo6e-r-and I am sure there are many 
others in the House—who. do not.- like the idea of General Dyer, 
being made a scapegoat of in connection with these matters. The 
truly responsible persons must be • discovored, and, without vindic¬ 
tiveness, they must be punished, in justice to the people of India, 
Therefore, when I use -the name of the Viceroy, ;I refer to him 
in hie capacity as . president and . Governing head of the India 
Government, . j <j 0 submit respectfully, one is not only entitled, but 
almost compelled, to make references to the Ruling head of India in 
a Debate of this character, if we are -to allocate responsibility in the 
fairest possible way. What I was going to say'with regard to Lord 
Chelmsford I -will leave unsaid in deference to your ruling. 

The Deputy-Chairman : The hon. Member must not discuss tha 
actions of the Viceroy. He is entitled to refer to the aotions of the 
Government of India. : , 

■’"‘ Mfe Spoor ; I think it is quite clear that what one is criticising 
is the policy for which the Government of India have to be respon¬ 
sible and' a policy which has contributed far more than has yet been 
admitted • in• this House to the serious situation that at present 
exists* in this -country. We therefore ask that the Viceroy and 
Sir Michsel O’Dwyer should be dealt with in a way that would secure 
justioe-fop^the Indian people. \ I referred just now to the emious 
mentality 'of some Anglo-Indians. There may be some climatic 
explanation—one cannot; tell—but the fact, is they are of the most 
extraordinary-mentality which seems to possess some of those in 
positions of authority out in that country, India may be governed 
by :consent % .she will never again be governed by force. (Cheers.) 
Any attempt to do so is to act oontrary to the often declared princi¬ 
ple; that has 'governed the policy of his Majesty’s Government, not 
only in India, but in all parts of the Empire. Every contributory 
cause t©, ; that extraordinary ■ mentality must be removed. There 
were three courses open to the Government. The first is that which 
would ba advocated by those who believe that General Dyer and 
lus colleagues- had saved the country. The first oourse, a frank 
approval of the head of the Indian Government, Sir Micbuel O’Dyer, 
General Dyer, and the other officers implicated. The second oourse 
m the one, which- has apparently been followed up to now by the 
Secretary of State for India, that is to say, approval of the Indian 
Government and- approval. of Sir Mioheel O’Dwyer, but condemns- 
boncf fienersl Dyer, who, after 'all, is the instrument of their will. 

he third, and the only logical course, is to be found in the pursu* 
&nca of.r the - liberal spirit which is supposed to inspire the Reforms 
0 * a8 b yeaji, and which wa were told this afternoon aims at leading 
‘ha people of India into Liberty.; II this last course is followed it 
64 
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obviously involves the condemnation of all those who have been 
responsible for this reactionary policy. We, of the Labour Party, 
and I speak for all my colleagues, stand for the last course as the 
only one which is consistent with our national honour and obligation. 
It involves the recall of the Head of Indian Government, the trial 
of Sir. M, O’Dwyer, General Dyer and others implicated, a trial in 
His Majesty’s courts of Justice. I may, in passing, submit that 
they will probably have a more judicial hearing and receive a more 
impartial trial there than they are likely to secure from the columns 
of “Morning post” or the columns of the “Times.” 

Last of ,all, and to me it is really more important, our Govern¬ 
ment should take action in this matter and immediately repeal all 
that repressive and coercive and totally unnecessary legislation 
' which has dofacod the Statute Book in India, and which has had 
no other effect than to promote continual irritation and dissatisfac¬ 
tion. - Unless that legislation is immediately repealed and the people 
of India are made to realise that they are in the Empire on equal 
terms, so far as their ordinary rights are concerned, with every 
British citizen, there is not the slightest hope of peace in that 
eountry. If the Government do not do this, then it is impossible 
to say what the consequences will be and the situation in India will 
pot improve, I have referred to the feeling of bitter indignation 
that swept and is still sweeping over India, and you are not going 
to remove that feeling by calling on the British general who happen¬ 
ed to lose bis head to resign. You have got to go a great deal fur¬ 
ther. You will only do it by showing, unmistakably, that the policy 
of governing India by a military policy and by getting rid of the 
prehistoric mental outlook which possesses individuals out there, 
and is the foundation of unrest in India. I wonder how familiar 
members are with the movement that has recently been initiated 
in India, and which is calling upon the Indian people to refuse to co- 
operate in tho working of the Act that was passed last year. " It is 
a movement which has spread with great rapidity, and it is a move¬ 
ment which has tho support, not only of the Extremists, but also 
of moderate men, and it is a movement which, if it is persisted in 
and developed, will most certainly make the working of reforms 
altogether impossible. 1 am one of those who want to see the 
people of India really free, I hope to God they are not going to 
wade through blood to get that freedom, but if we want to destory 
this non-co operation movement, and to remove the justification for 
it we can only do so in so far as we are prepared to do justice to the 
people of India in regard to the tragedies of last year. Some of us 
hope much from tho reforms which were passed. Some of us believed 
we were present at the birth of a new understanding between East 
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and West. Those hopes will never be realised, unless'the Govern- 
ment is prepared to act with courage and decision, and unless the 
Government is prepared to repudiate in the most emphatic manner 
possible those men whose policy, if continued, will surely wreck 
all possibilities of co-operation between an awakened India and 
ourselves. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Hunter Weston, as one who had served 
with native troops in India, appealed to the Comitiittee to exercise 
moderation in what they said about the regrettable occurrences in 
India, and with a due feeling of responsibility and of the harm that 
might be done by intemperate speeches on either side. There was 
a great danger of exacerbating feeling between the British section of 
the population of India and that conglomeration of different races, 
different religions and,-indeed, of different civil nations which they 
were apt to class as one, as the people of India. There was un¬ 
doubtedly present a certain strain in the relations between the British 
Population in India and certain sections of the Indian races, and to 
still further aggravate that feeling would he to do the gravest 
disservice to their country. General Dyer by his record had shown 
himself to be a man and an officer well able to deal with threatening 
situations without the use of force. The evidence contained in the 
Report of. Lord Hunter's Committee could not be used against 
any man in any Court of Law, either civil or military, and, therefore, 
it should not be used as the basis of defence or attack in that House 
or outside. In principle, the use of the military in aid of the civil 
power was the same in that country and in India. To allow anything 
in the nature of "frightfulness” was abhorrent to the British Nation, 
and therefore to the British Army. If both the Commander-in-Chief 
Ju India and the Army Council had decided that General Dyer should 
be relieved of his command, the Committee might be sure that lie had 
been treated fairly, and that no good could be done to him, to the 
Airny, or to the country by attacking a decision made by responsible 
soldiers, who had the full confidence of the Army aud the Nation, 
and had the facts fully before them and the best legal advice at their 

disposal. 

He appealed to those who desired to defend an eminent soldier 
not to.attack those other eminent soldiers who had to adjudicate on 
. Case > and especially not to say anything which could be quoted 

m the difficult days ahead as showing that members of Parliament 

approved anything which could give colour to the assertion that 
Jae British Army might be used as an instrument of oppression. 

POn those members, whose sympathy with the relatives o ose 
w ho lost their lives at the Jallianwala Bagh prompted them to 
condemn General Dyer utterly, and to call upon the Government to 
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punish him still further, ha urged moderation in the expression of 
their opinion, remembering that harm might be done by their 
words in embittering feeling in India and adding to the difficulties 
of those who iti the future would have to uphold law and order. 

The situation with which General Dyer had to deal had been 
inexistence for some time, and before his arrival, had led to the 
murder of Europeans, to an assault upon an English woman, to loss 
of life among the natives, and to much damage t° property. The 
terms of the written order given to him by the civil authority 0? 
his arrival on April 11, were ; “The TroOps have orders to restore 
order in Amritsar-, and to use all force necessary.. No gathering 
persons nor procession of any sort will be allowed. All gathering; 
will be fired on.’ 1 That notice was given out to several of th« 
citizens on April 11. On the afternoon of April 13 having received 
notice from the Superintendent of Polioe that a crowd was assem 
bling in the Jhallianwala Bagh, a park in Amritsar city, Genera 
Dyer marched to the spot, and found a huge assembly of many 
thousands of people* who appeared to him to be in a dangerous 
mood. A determined rush might easily overwhelm his little force 
of 50 native . soldiers armed with rifles, and 40 armed only with 
kukris. General Dyer and his little band were entirely isolated m 
the city. Narrow streets were behind him, his flanks and rear were 
open to attack, and no reinforcements were within reach. If th lS 
little band, who were the sole guardians of law and order, had been 
overwhelmed, there was nothing to hold in check instigators ot 
crime and insurrection, nothing to prevent the recurrence of the l° ot 
and murder and arson which had raged in the city only throe day 3 
before.' (Hear, hear.) Any hesitation on General Dyer’s part, any 
failure to use, and to use at once, the necessary force might have 
'been the spark that would light the conflagration of another mutiny. 
No ono who had not been placed in a similar situation should 
venture to condemn General Dyer. (Cheers.) , 

Lieutenant Colonel James said that, as it appeared to him, 
the question was one affecting not so much the Indian Empire as 
justice. When General Dyer put in his statement to the Army 
Council, one should have thought that the natural thing would bavo 
been to send for him and,ask for oral explanations. He understood 
that procedure was never followed at the War Office, and he thought 
tbit alone vitiated the virtue of appeal. Unless they could have a 
map face to faoe with the president of the tribunal, they could uot 
form a proper judgment on*,his case. General Dyer was faced with 
an unparalleled situation and the only judge ol the amount of forcr 
which should be used at the moment was he himself. (Cheers) 
To say that there was no evidence oi a geueval conspiracy in Iudi* 
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was just as absurd as it would be to set up a board of inquiry in 
Ireland at the present moment, and to say that there was no evi¬ 
dence of constables being billed/ for the simple reason that they had 
not been caught (Laughter and cheers). He asked hon. members 
to stand for the cause of justice, fair play And moderation towards 
the great mass of the loyal Indian peoples, who Would be the first 
to suffer if they in that Hottse did not stand by their own people. 
(Chders.) * .• 

Sir W..Joynson Hicks : I came down to the House very .fully 
intentioned to make a very moderate statement, and to deal in my 
remarks with the wider question of the future of our government 
in India, rather than to speak on the Actual case of General Dyer. 
I should like to congratulate the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has just disappeared so rapidly after making his maiden speech ; 
the whole house, I should say, will like to hear him again, I should 
like to refer for one moment to the hon. and gallant Member for Nor¬ 
thampton, and the very fine speech in which he put the case of 
General Dyer admirably. He described the Amritsar events of 
that awful afternoon of 13th April. Yet I do not know whether 
every one in the Committee 'heard the beginning of the speech. He 
appealed to the hon. Members as Members of this House, to support 
the decision of the Army Council because the Army council has 
come to a decision. Really, the second part of the speech of 
toy right hon. Friend was a complete justification for anyone who 
votes against the decision of the Army .Council. I want to say at 
once that as a member of this house I am not prepared to abdicate 
nob merely my rights but my duty of taking part in this debate, and 
of supporting my eonvietiens by my vote, and, if necessary, voting 
against the decision of the Army Council, which has been put for¬ 
ward for justification on the ground that it is a decision of the Army 
counetli What is the House of Commons for 1 What is this 
Debate for 1 I am glad to see that my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
ary of State acknowledges the correctness'of what I say as to what 
is the right and the duty of the House of Commons. We are hero 
0 debate questions, and to say what we believe to be right, not 
merely to confirm the views of some other body. 

After all, we are, as I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
toember for paisley (Mr Asquith) once described the House of 
Commons to be: "The great inquest of the Nation,” .We are the 
best Court to which General Dyer, or any other person aggrieved by 
e action of any Government Department, can come. General 
Dyer has appealed to the Commander-in Chief. He has appealed to the 
secretary of State. He has appealed to the Army Council. In the 
last resources he appeals to us. We have to decide the case, W o 
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have to decide one way or the other. My hon, and gallant Friend 
made a powerful appeal for moderation in regard to this matter, 1 
do not intend to attack the Secretary of State. But I think 1 must 
say that a more disastrous speech—and I say that with a sense of 
responsibility and the hope that my words may. be believed has 
never been made on the Amritsar affair. I had just returned from 
a visit to India and to Amritsar, and the opinions I am expressing 
as to the events which took place there are held by at least SO per 
cent, of the Indian Civil Service throughout India and 90 per cent, 
of the European people. (Hear, hear.) The Secretary of State for 
India has, for some time past, entirely lost the confidence of the 
Indian Civil Service. (Cheers.) It is a very serious matter, and the 
speech of the Secretary of State of this afternoon will have-utterly 
destroyed any little shreds of confidence which was left to 
him, not merely in the minds of the Indian Civil Service, but in the 
minds of the British Army in India. (Cheers.) It is difficult in the 
face of the speech to make a moderate speech, which was.merely 
one long vituperation of General Dyer in his action in India, and 
one long appeal to racial passions. (Cheers.) 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Paisley asked for 
a defence ef General Dyer. He asked whether there was any body 
in this House prepared to say that General Dyer did right. Iam 
prepared to say so. I am backed up in that opinion, as I say, by 
SO per cent, of the Indian civilians and by 90 per cent, of the 
European population. 

Mr. Mills : Where did you get those figures 1 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : In India. I devoted my time m 
India to seeing and speaking to every one I could, both agitators 
ns well as the governing classes. I did my best to form an accurate 
opinion. There is one person whose opinion I think may carry 
weight with this House. Hon. members had heard of the lady 
missionary who had nearly been killed in Amritsar on 10th April- 
I refer to Miss Sherwood. She has told the whole of the facts 
of the case, how she has lived for 15 years amongst the Indian pop u ‘ 
lation, how she was tom from her bicycle while riding to or from her 
work, how she was battered from head to feet, how she was left 
for dead, and how subsequently she was carried into a house, and 
after being there a little while had to be carried to another. 

Mr. Mills : By Indiaus ? 

M». Joynson Hicks : By Indians, who were themselves 
attacked for having so carried her into the house. Miss Sher¬ 
wood after her return to England, I think I am correct 
in saying, went to see the Secretary of State for India, and 
Reclined to accept any money compensation. She would not take 
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blood-money from this country. I have seen her. I have seen 
General Dyer, and Sir M. O’Dwyer. Miss Sherwood has asked me 
to read to the House of Commons a letter which she has written, 
and I crave the indulgence of the Committee while I read it. It 
is a letter from an Englishwoman on the spot who, even after her 
ill-treatment, still hopes and intends to go back to the Punjab. 
She says: 

I have lived in the Amritsar neighbourhood for nearly 15 
years, and my work in connection with the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society has brought me into close contact with 
the homes of the Punjab, both in Village and City. Moreover, I 
was superintendent and manager of the city Mission Schools for 
over 600 girls, Hindu and Muhammadan, at the time of the riots. 
As is known to you, I was almost killed on the 10th of April, 
and was, in fact, left for dead in the streets of Amritsar. 1 was 
picked up and carried into the fort, where I lay for 19 days before 
I could be removed to England. During that time I heard all 
about the further riots and the shooting on the 13th from people who 
were in touch with what was happening. In March people of Amrit¬ 
sar bazars were talking of striking. The prospect of the police 
even joining it was discussed.” 

I want the Committee to realise the position of affairs in Amrit¬ 
sar and the whole of the Punjab. 

Never mind if they don’t, we ourselves will fight, is a transla¬ 
tion of the actual words used.' On the day I was wounded, I 'saw 
men tearing, down poles-from shop awnings and seizing hold of 
anything likely to serve for a weapon, and a rushing out of the city 
to a given rendezvous.” 

To teach the people that a wrong was done them (as sedition- 
mongers are doing, backed by English people) is a cruel and wicked 
thing, and far from, mending matters will make them infinitely 
worse. No Indian in writing or conversation with me has referred 
to the repression measures as other than meet and right under the 
circumstances, I should like to say that, loving the people as 1 
°, having worked amongst them for years, and still hoping to go 
ack to India, I am convinced that there was real rebellion in the 
an ^ that General Dyer saved India and us from a repetition 
ot the miseries and cruelties of 1857.” 

' 1 . k av e letters from five other English Missionary ladies who 

” er « in Amritsar at the time, and who went through this terrible 
ime. ,4]l asked me to implore the House of Commons not to do 
18 ?« r £? t Wr ong to General Dyer. One account says : 

The children had no milk, but only bully beef, and there 
0 oo sanitary conveniences in the fort. AVe had a terrible time, 
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recalling the days' of Mutiny which was a' very, very bad time 
for Englishwomen and children.” Another account : 

“I was 16 days in the Amritsar Fort in April, 1919, in conse¬ 
quence of the deplorable riots which took place, and I wish to do 
my part in strongly protesting against the injustice being done to 
General Dyer, who, I believe, did his duty and saved us from 
unspeakable horrors. 1 have lived in India longer even than Miss 
Sherwood, and love India’s people very dearly, but in such crises 
only those on the spot can judge as to what action to take, and 
they, according to British tradition, should be justly treated” 

What was.the condition of affairs before General Dyer struck 
his blow—this inevitable and necessary blow on 13th April! One 
would imagine, from all that is being said, that General Dyer, a 
blood-thirsty English officer, found this gathering perfectly peaceful 
on the Jallianwala Bagh, and had said, “We must destroy this 
crowd, we must fire merely for the love of firing.” The whole of 
Northern India was in what amounted to revolt and rebellion in 
the early part of April, 1919. From Calcutta to Peshawar and 

from Lahore to Bombay there were sporadic revolts and riots all 
over the country. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Why! what were the causes ? 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : I am not how going into the causes. 
What we have got to face are the facts with which General Dyer 
had to deal, the knowledge that was within General Dyer’s brain 
when he was called upon by the Civil authorities to take a band 
in this disposal. I know there are political causes. I know there 
■ are political troubles in India, and there will be far worse political 
trouble in India in the near future. 

Colonel Wedgwood : After they have read your speech ! 

Sir W. joynson Hicks : I am trying merely to give to the 
Committee what I believe to be the facts of the case. I want bon. 
Members to realise that General Dyer knew that he had charge of 
this whole district, In Lahore the capital, there had been riots. I want 
to refer to those, because I notice in the Times newspapers this morn* 
ing a leading article is pleading for moderation, and asking why it 
was not possible to adopt the same methods at Amritsar as had been 
used in that quelling of the mob at Lahore on A phi! 1910 and ’12. 
If the leader writer in 7 he Times had read the evidence given before 
the Commission, he would have seen that Lieut. Colonel Johnson who 
was in charge at Lahore, gave evidence before the Commission in which 
he said that he considered the quieting of Lahore was due 60 per cent, 
to the action of General Dyer at Amritsar. The action at Amritsar 
of General Dyer spread all through the Punjab and particular 
quieted the towh of Lahore. In Amritsar itself when these riots 
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broke^ out they were directly anti-British and anti-Christian. The 
crowd attacked one of the English banks and murdered the 
English manager, and the English assistant they beat to death. 
They piled up the furniture and set fire : tQ the whole place, 
Then they went to the Alliance Bank and murdered the 
Manager. Afterwards they visited both the Town Hall and the Post 
office and set fire to them. I brought back photographs of these 
places given to me by the "Lieut. Governor of the Punjab, and they 
showed these burned buildings where the bank managers were 
murdered, and building after building occupied by English residents 
and Christians were burnt. 

The telegram system was attacked and the railways, and where- 
ever they could get hold of an English guard on the railway he was 
beaten to death. They went to an Army hospital to get hold oi 
another lady missionary and she only escaped . through the kindness 
and loyalty of her Indian friends. They went to Indian Christian 
church and burned that. The Religions tract Society’s Depot was 
burned, and they tried to get hold of the Church Missionary Society 
Girl’s School. The state of things there on the 10th and 11th of 
April did amount to a.rebellion. The difference between myself and 
the Secretary of.State for War is, whether there was a rebellion pr 
not ? If there was no rebellion but merely a local'riot, then General 
Dyer could be rightly convicted of inhumanity and ciuelty, but if 
there was a rebellion, as I submit there was, then General Dyer’s 
action was justified. It was a rebellion which might have led to 
almost anything, in fact, it was open rebellion. 


It is not a question in these circumstances as to how far General 
should have gone, because he was at a war with a section 
of the people of India, and a section of the people of India were at 
war with General Dyer. The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
aisley (Mr. Asquith) said that nothing happened between the 10th 
and the 13th of April. At .that time the whole city was in the 
ands of the military, soldiers had to be poured in, and the reason 
* y General Dyer had only a few troops was because the troops were 
guarding every available place, protecting the European population, 
w 6 0 w as picketed during the 11th and 12th of April. It 

as all one continuous operation, and not merely .incidental firing on 
6 Part of General Dyer’s force. The native populace had every 
Am*'f 6 Warn ‘ n S k During the riot the military had to shoot in 
jq.i ■ ® ar > and some men were killed, and at their funeral on the 
-iif,® following notice was issued: ■ . 

use 11 f ^ roo P 3 have orders to restore order in.Amritsar and to 
be afi f0FCe neGessar y- No gatherings nor procession of any sort will 
‘owed. All gatherings, will be fired on. Any persons leaving 
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the city in groups of more than four will he fired on. Respectable 
persons should keep indoors.” On the night of the 11th of April 
General Dyer arrived, and on the 12th he marched round the city 
■ with as large a show of force as possible. As he marched the inhabi¬ 
tants were insolent and spat on the ground as the troops passed, and 
amid all this provocation General Dyer did nothing to them, and 
the most extreme opponent of General Dyer could not find fault with 
him up to this point. He did his best not to take the extreme 
measures on the 12bh which he was forced to take on the 13th. 
One or- two extracts from the reports of the Committee which 
investigated the disturbances in the Punjab will show exactly what 
took place on-the 13th when the following proclamation was issued : 

“The inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby warned that if they 
- will cause damage to any property or will commit any act of violence 
•in the environs of Amritsar, it will be taken for granted that such 
acts are due to incitement in Amritsar city, and offenders will be 
• punished according to Military Law. All meetings and gatherings 
are hereby prohibited, and will be dispersed at once under Military 
Law.” 

On the 12th instant my right lion. Friend said that nothing 
happened, but a force had to bo sent out to bring in two ladies, and 
during the day the telegraph wires were cut between Chheharta and 
Amritsar, between Khasa and Gurusar, and between Khasa and 
Chheharta. In spite of all that happened on the 10th, in spite of 
all the firing that took place, the rebels were quietly taking means 
to isolate Amritsar and prepare themselves for anything that might 
take place on the following day. On the 13th General Dyer went 
round Amril'sat, and at 19 places ho called a halt, and by sounding 
a drum he summoned the people and at those 19 places he read out 
another proclamation which was drawn up in English and in the 
vernacular as follows: 

It is hereby proclaimed to all to whom it may concern that 
no person residing in the city is permitted or allowed to leave the city 
in his own or hired conveyance or on foot without a pass. No person 
residing in the Amritsar city is permitted to leave his house after 
8. Any persons found in the city after 8 are liable to be shot. No 
. procession of any kind is permitted to parade the streets in the city or 
aiiy part of the city, or outside of it, at any time. Any such proces¬ 
sions or any gathering of four men will be looked upon and treated 
as unlawful assembly and dispersed by force of arms, if necessary.” 

..l 1 t * d ! e to sa y that these proclamations were not known 
to the whole of the population. I have spoken with men on the 
spot who were in the police force at the time, both Native and 
English and not only these, but the Indian official as well in 
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Amritsar, supported General Dyer to the utmost in the action he was 
talcing, and none of them will dispute that the inhabitants of that 
city'knew of this proclamations, and knew of the danger they would 
be subject to. In spite of those proclamations word was brought to 
General Dyer that this crowd was assembling in the Jallianwala 
Bagh. It is true that it was impossible for more than a few troops to 
get through th6 narrow opening into this place at the same time, 
but the right hon. Gentleman is not correct when he said the crowd 
could not get out at the other end because they could get out the 
garden and over the walls. There was only one entrance for 
the troops, and General Dyer and bis troops came in at this narrow 
entrance. Ho knew that the telegraph wires had been cut and that 
Amritsar was isolated. He knew that there was a crowd being 
addressed by an agitator, the same agitator who was condemned 
for his connection with the murders on the 10th, but who, I regret 
to say, was pardoned by the Indian Government. He was haran¬ 
guing the mob and doing his best, to excite them. General Dyer 
had only 50 men armed with rifles and about 40 with cutlasses or 
knives. What would this House have said if he had waited and 
allowed the crowd to charge him 1 ? The mere force of numbers and 
the mere impact of the crowd would have swept General Dyer and 
his force absolutely out of existence if they had attacked him. The 
Europeans were behind General Dyer, and I am sure hon. Members 
would have condemned him and rightly condemned him if he had 
allowed himself to he overwhelmed by that mob. 

It is not for me to say what some of my hon. Friends would 
have done, hut it is not for hon. Members who do not know the 
.facts to say that they would have acted differently. I do not know 
any man who would say that with such responsibility upon his 
shoulders, and with the knowledge that General Dyer had, he would 
have dared to have abstained from firing in the way he did. It is 
?aid that General Dyer’s force fired without any cessation, hut if 
you look at the report of the Brigade-Major of his forces who has 
since died, it will be seen that he says : 

“We began to fire upon the crowd, which broke into two 
bodies. Things were getting very serious indeed, and looked as if 
they were going to rush. Fire was ordered first on one lump of 
crowd which looked the most menacing and then on the other.” 

Those are the words of this officer who was merely making 
his formal report, and he says that the crowd looked as if they wer^ 
going to rush them. What has happened since! Was General 
Dyer assailed by the people of the Punjab for the action he took • 
Certainly not. They afterwards came to him in their thousand® 
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and thankbd Him for wiat he had done, they thanked him for 
the action he had taken. He was made a Sikh—one of the highest 
honours given to men. He was employed by the Government to 
march rtiund the whole district and pacify it—this blood-thirsty 
man who is said to have wantonly shot down so many of their 
fellow country-men, was the man who was selected to do his best 
in friehdly conversation with them.. I assert that General Dyer 
was and ie to-day beloved of the Sikh Nation. I should like to say 
one Word with regard to the speech of the Secretary for War. He 
made great play with the statement that the crowd were not 
armed with lethal weapbhs. Any one acquainted with conditions 
in India would have known it was impossible under the Arms Act 
for them to be armed with guns. Nevertheless they imported 
into Amritsar hundreds of thousands of ironshod bamboo canes 
which they proposed to use. It was suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman that if the object of General Dyer Was to disperse the 
crowd, his action was uncalled for and unnecessary. I say, on the 
other hand, if. it was to stop or to put an end to rebellion, then he 
was entitled to judge of what was to be done in military fashion. 

The hon. Gentleman said that nobody with any reputation in 
India hid suggested the punishment of General Dye? or other 
officials concerned. Has he seen the report of a meeting which 
took place in the Kingsway Hall, London, on the 3rd June ? ft 
was attended by gentlemen who are supporting my right hon. 
Friend to-day. It was addressed by an hon. Member of the 
Legislative Council—the Hon. Mr. Patel. May I here utter a 
word of warning to the hon. and gallant Member for Newcastle— 
under-Lyme (Col Wedgwood) in this connection. I happened to be 
in the Legislative Council at Delhi when the Hon. Mr. Patel was 
making a speech not quite so bad perhaps, but one in which he 
quoted a speech of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and then 
turned round and said, “These are the noble words of a noble man.” 
After that I went out. This is what Mr. Patel said at the meeting 
in London the other day. 

‘When the Indian people are informed that the Government 
have the fullest confidence in Lord Chelmsford and a high appreci¬ 
ation of Sir M. O’Dwyer’a energy, do you suppose they will bo 
impressed by Mr. Montagu’s platonic condemnation of some of the 
excesses under Martial Law ? No ; they will judge you by your 
deeds, not by your words, and if you have confidence in Lord 
Chelmsford, they will have no confidence in you. Lord Chelmsford 
must go. It is a fresh insult and outrage to Indian sentiment 
that the Government should express their confidence in such a 
^ iceroy”. 
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There was another speech made by a Mr. Horniman, who was 
expelled or deported from India, and it was almost equally as bad. 
I will refer to only one further speech, and that was deliverd by an 
Indian lady, Mrs. Naidu, who gave a description of alleged action 
of our troops at Amritsar. If 'bon. Members really believe in the 
increasing goodwill of certain sections of the people of India, I 
want them to realise what this woman said and said in the presence 
of two English Members of Parliament—the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Major Barnes) and the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Neil Maclean) on the 3 rd June 1920 at the Kingsway Hall. Mrs. 
Naidu said : 

“Women, whose faces had never been touched by the curious 
sun or the moon, were dragged into the market place. My sisters 
were stripped naked ; they were flogged ; they were outraged ; 
and yet you dare to talk of the auction of souls.” 

Neither of the two hon. Members bounded up in his seat as I 
should have expected any English Member of Parliament would have 
done. One of them in fact, the hon. Member for Newcastle, said : 

‘ We have just listened to a very, very wonderful speech which 
had that greatest power a speech can ever have, to get past the head 
to the heart, and that is where it arrived.” 

Immediately I got that report, I wrote to General Dyer and 
Sir M. O’Dwyer, and I am authorised by those two gentlemen to 
say in this House of Commons that that statement, as far as their 
knowledge goes, and I think their knowledge is conclusive in the 
matter, is absolutely and totally untrue. Let English Members realise 
that that is the kind of incitement to hostility to our rule in India 
which is indulged in by extreme sections of the Indian Commu¬ 
nity. This was going on last year, and it is going on to-day. When 
I was at Peshawar there was a placard posted up in that city, which 
itself is too liable to disorder and crime, calling upon the Indians to 
rise and destroy the British forces. It said ; 

“Your hearts will soon be soothed by the entire annihilation 
of British Imperialism and the complete destruction of these enemies 
of humanity.” 

This placard was posted up in Peshawar in March, 1921), and 
it goes on : 

“Active resistance will crush the viper’s head. Burn their 
offices, mutilate their railways and telegraphs, induce the police 
and Army to work with you and slay these dogs of Britain every¬ 
where you find them.” 

I want to make an appeal to this Committee on behalf of the 
Englishmen and Englishwomen in the Civil Service, and in the 
Army, who are upholding our flag there under very great difficulties. 
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We hear a great deal of the responsibilities of Empire, but what 
is too often referred to is the responsibility to the native races 
on the part of the Government. There is, however, a responsibility 
also to the Europeans. You send these men out, you allow their 
women and children to go out there to live in scattered areas, 
spread all over the country—often miles and miles away from any 
help, and they are only enabled to live and to rule by the know¬ 
ledge of the fact that there is in India a British Army on which 
they can rely in the last resort. I appeal to this Committee, not 
merely on behalf of them, but on behalf also of the soldiers in 
India, who feel strongly with regard to the action which the Army 
Council has taken in the case of General Dyer. They feel that 
when the next riot takes place they may be called upon in similar 
circumstances to come to a somewhat similar decision. Aro you 
going to tell them that this-House of Commons has supported the 
action of the Army Council in the case of General Dyer, and are 
you going to telh them also that in the future in any action they 
may take they will not have the support of Great Britain ? We must 
trust the men on the spot. We send out our best men to India 
to the Civil Service and to the Army, and we have to trust them 
not once or twice, but at all times. 

Mr. Bennett: A meeting took place in this city not many 
weeks ago attended mainly by Englishmen whose lives have been 
spent largely in India. As reported to me, the speech of the Chair¬ 
man of that meeting may be summarised in these words : u We 
English have got to live with the natives, and the best we can do 
is to get on good terms with them, and say as little as we can about 
these disturbances.” With part of that sentiment I cordially agree. 
We have to pursue a policy of moderation. There are obstacles in 
the way of that policy and in the way of a good understanding bet¬ 
ween the two races. Some of them are raised by hon. Members 
opposite, some by hon. Members around me. So far as hon. Mem¬ 
bers opposite are concerned, I deprecate the agitation—premature 
and purely fictitious—on this question which they have carried 
on. The meetings that have been beld have been artificial in 
character. I have a letter from Mr. Horniman, who has been 
referred to to-day, a journalist who was expelled, and, in my opi¬ 
nion, properly expelled, from Bombay. In that letter he writes to 
a newspaper in Bombay to the effect that he is “working the pross 
in this country for all that it is worth.” He goes on further to 
say “you may trust me to keep the Press of England up to the 
mark." 

That discounts a great deal of what we read in the English 
Papers. On the other hand, wo have got a mischievous Press in 
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England poisoning the wells against the Secretary for India. I think 
we have seen some co-operation in that unworthy purpose in some 
of the questions which have been put in this House during the last 
few days. The great obstacles to a friendly understanding, which 
is profoundly to be desired, therefore come from two sides. Two 
eminent Members of the legal profession, one representing the 
higher and the other the less high branch of the profession, have 
shown what I may call the forensic astuteness in concentrating the 
discussion to-day upon the case of General Dyer. That made an 
appeal to our fair-mindedness ; they put before us the case of an 
honourable officer, who has served his country for 34 years, and 
who, they think, has not had justice. I have read fully the state¬ 
ment which General Dyer laid before the Army Council, and have 
given it my best consideration, and I am satisfied that there is 
every warrant for the decision which has been come to in regard 
to him. I notice one thing that was not known to me before—namely, 
that General Dyer was for some years on the staff as instructor in 
Military law. That rather disturbs me. I want to know how many 
officers of the Indian Army have received the benefit of his teaching 
in military law, and how many of them have imbibed the peculiar 
principles to which he has given expression. For instance, is it 
generally believed, amongst the officers of the Indian Army, that, 
in cases of trouble, it matters little whether there is to be excess of 
shooting or not ? He says excess does not concern him. “ I was 
not concerned with excess,” I think he says, “because I had in view 
the effect which it was necessary to produce upon the public feeling 
in the Punjab.” 

I am not going further into the question of General Dyer. 1 want 
to take the discussion away from General Dyer altogether for the 
time being, and to call the attention of the committee to the exer¬ 
cise of Martial Law in the Punjab at this time, the conditions under 
which Martial Law was exercised and the lessons to be derived from 
it. We shall waste our time if we simply stand here condemning 
or exonerating particular individuals. We want to find what hap¬ 
pened, and to guard in the future against the consequences of the 
errors that have been made. I will ask hon. Members to study care¬ 
fully the evidence given by a number of the officers who were appoin¬ 
ted as area military officers to carry out Martial Law, after the control 
had been handed over by the civil authority. The committee recog¬ 
nised, of course, the serious dangeis which follow from the institu¬ 
tion of Martial Law.. The ordinary rules of evidence are suspended, 

hut what is. worst of all is that a number of men are put in positions 
of judicial authority who necessarily have had no experience of exor¬ 
cising such authority and are utterly incapable of doing so properly. 
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Martial Law may be a matter of military necessity. Owing to 
pressure of circumstances it may be inevitable, but it is a thing to 
be avoided so. far as it possibly can be. I want the committee to 
endeavour to get some grasp of the conditions under which Martial 
Law was carried out, and of the kind of men who were occupied 
in carrying it out. 1 wish to make no personal attacks on them, 
and 1 shall as.far as possible avoid naming any of these officers, but 
the errors of their administration and their want of judgment and, 
at times, even of commonseose, must ,be made known* There was 
a young officer—I fancy he must have been a very young soldier 
indeed—who invented a number of minor punishments. These 
punishments have heen called “freak punishments” and I think that 
is a term which sufficiently does justice ,to them. He invented 
skipping as a means of minor punishment—very minor, J think we 
must say. In another case, finding that a,culprit before him was 
given to.poetry, he ordered to him to write an ode in his honour. He 
also ordered that one after another of the persons who came before 
him should touch the grounds with their foreheads. He justified 
himself for , that by saying that it was a-common thing, and he 
believed it was done all over India. If that is so, ,1 hope the Govern¬ 
ment of India, have had their attention directed to it, and we should 
like to have an assurance that no longer are men ■humiliated by 
being made to touch the ground with their foreheads. 

We get more serious things than this. A military-officer exer¬ 
cising authority under martial law had to deal with a case in which 
martial law notices had been stripped from the wall of a school. 
He had no evidence as to who was guilty of this Irregularity, but 
he thought he could find out, or, at any rate, that he could adminis¬ 
ter justice, "by ordering that some of the bigger in the school should 
he picked out and whipped. His own admission before the Com¬ 
mittee was, They were not necessarily guilty but it was their mis¬ 
fortune.” Then he was asked, “Were warnings against defacement 
of notices written or oral 1 “I do not remember,” he said, “but what 
does it matter?’ Questions of life or death may come before these 
tribunals, and some importance must be attached to the regularity of 
the procedure ; and when an officer gives an answer indicating that 
he does not care whether an order is written- or oral, .it is a clear 
indication of the general prevalence of slipshod procedure in these 
courts. Again, and 1 think this is still more serious, we read that at 
Lahore a whipping triangle was set up hefore the accused persons were 
tried. That seems to be an anticipation of events scarcely consistent 
with a judicial attitude of mind. Worse still, also at Lahore, gallows 
weie erected before the court opened. There again, is the sinister 
anticipation of the issue which, I think, is discreditable to all who are 
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associated with it. If" we want a historic parallel to that, we should 
find it in the case of the Due d’Eughien, whom Napoleon had tried 
at vincennes, and for 1 whom a grave was dug before the trial began. 

I put this .case of' the erection of a gallows before the opening of 
the court oh a par with that sinister episode in the procedure of 
Napoleon. In another case, a Deputy Commissioner in Giyranwalla 
caused the leaders, 1 or those who were believed to be the leaders of 
the popular party, to be handcuffed aud ohained, marched through 
the streets to the station, and sent to Lahore in a goods truck. 
The same official arrested Govar Singh, aged 60, as a hostage, be¬ 
cause his three sons were missing. An order was passed confisca¬ 
ting his property, and a warning wa9 issued that any one attemp¬ 
ting to reap his crops would be shot. 

These are matters to which hob. Members here attach no 
importance. They concentrate the whole of their thought and 
care upon vindicating General Dyer, and proving that he has been 
very badly treated. I think they would spend their time a little 
more usefully, and would be, more fully performing their duties 
in regard to India, if they would inquire into the methods by which 
martial law was administered at that time. I think we ought, 
in following these proceedings, to note the mentality of the men 
who were engaged in them. What can you say of the mentality 
of a man who, over and ovor again, will tell you that the people 
of the Punjab like martial law ? We have heard of eels getting used 
to be skinned, but when it is said that the people of a province 
like martial law, it' only shows what extraordinary persons were 
put in charge of the administration of martial law at that time. 

* People liked my administration.” "People liked martial law, 
especially the masses.” Another officer who had not been salaamed 
by some ■ children—the pupils at a school—gave orders that the 
whole of the boys in that school should for a week be made to 
coma aud salute him at his office, and should, in addition, salute 
the Union Jack. If that officer had set himself to devise mea^s 
by which the children of that town could be made as long as they 
lived, to hate the Union Jack and the people who ruled under it * 
he could not have adopted a more efficacious procedure. Because 
the pupils in one group of colleges were suspected of tearing down 
a martial law notice, the whole of the students—a thousand all 
told—weie made for a whole week to march 16 miles a day to 
the military headquarters. That is the rising generation in India. 
Those are the students, the class of people who in Italy, for instance, 
took a prominent part in the risorgimento. What gaucherie , 
what stupidity there must be amongst this school of officers in the 
Punjab, who will take these men and make them bate England 
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and English officers !; We have heard- a great ■ deal about General 
Dyer, and the dangers that, would have arisen if he had not been 
as stern as he was, but no one. in this Committee, so far, has seemed 
to contemplate the danger to British' rule that follows proceedings 
of this hind. - I maintain that those ; who uphold .this procedure, 
or whp ignore ,it, ,and concentrate their attention in a wrong fashion 
qn the problem, are doing' every harm to British rule: The procee- _ 
dings I am describing da not stand alone. There is a whole group 
of blunders and-appressions and hardships of this kind which seem 
to me to ‘provide material for a hymn of hatei against England, 
and nothing short of it, I ash lion. Members to study that aspect, 
of the question, and not to ooncentrate upon General ■ Dyer. 1 
will give another instance. We have heard—reference was made 
to it in the speech -of Secretary of State—of a particular officer 
who arrested a wedding party and had them flogged because they 
were in excess of the number allowed to pass in the streets. The 
officer said this whipping of the wedding party was the only re¬ 
grettable incident that occurred in his jurisdiction under martial 
law. H,&-must have had dense mind and a strange perception, 
because i.t- was this officer who had been responsible for this 
marching- backwards and fonyards of students and for a number 
of other apts of oppression which were only too characteristic of the 
feign of .martial law in that part of country. : - 

■ 5 We have had in the Report of. the Commission an exoneration 
of The .GoyernmentofSir M. O’Dwyer from the charge that he had 
exercised undue pressure in recruiting and the loan campaign. As 
to recruiting, it is fair tp Sir M; O’Dwyer to-recognise that there 
was a quota which the various administrations were expected to 
work up to in their- recruiting operations, it is fair to say that when 
these yvece brought to notice measures were taken to prevent their 
repetition, and it is also fair to say that one witness before the 
commission said that those ' who were guilty of exercising pressure 
in recruiting were native officials of some standing. As to the 
loan operations, J do not accept the finding of the Commission 
in regard to that, because I have here a circular which was issued 
in the. Punjab administration giving instructions as to the way 
in which encouragement was to be given to the Loan, and this 
passage occurs. 

Deputy commissioners will find much assistance in estimating 
the contributions that they ought Co gat from various places by 
going to the Income Tax .office and getting the Income Tax returns, 
which will furnish a. fairly reliable index to the financial conditions 
of individuals who are expected to help the loan.” 

In India, as I understand. Income Tax operations are as conn* 
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dential as they are in this country, and we can realise the possibili* 
ties at all events of-a somewhat oppressive officialism if- we contem* 
plate the officers of the Government in charge of Loan operations 
going to the Income Tax • officer, and ashed him to give a return 
of the incomes of this or that individual. I cannotj' in view of 
that circular, join in the acquittal of the Punjab Government of 
the charge of having exercised undue pressure in some, at all 
events, of their operations. • ; •• 

We have had a good deal said to-day as to the Punjab having 
been saved by the operations of General Dyer. What evidence 
have we bf that ! What inductive process based upon known facts 
have we which leads legitimately to the conclusion that a gTeat ris¬ 
ing,- equal to that of- the Mutiny of 1867,-was imminent, and that 
these severe measures had to be taken to prevent it? The Punjab 
knows something of conspiracy as Bengal know a good deal of 
conspiracy. We had a conspiracy seven or eight years ago and ant- 
other of the saxne iind occurred a little later. There was organised 
dacoity carried out with the object of seizing arms and the money 
with which to buy arms. It was accompanied by attempts to corrupt 
the native army,' by attacks upon the regimental armouries, and 
attempts to get aims from them, and by the manufacture of bomba, 
and I believe classes were opened to teach 1 what may be called politi¬ 
cal chemistry—the manufacture of bombs. But there is absolutely 
no indication of the existence of any preparations of that kind 
during the troubles in the Punjab. We have evidence, too, which 
will not be questioned, as to the condition of the villages and of 
many towns even after these troubles had taken place. e havb 
the statement of General Benyon that he had gone through all the 
villages in the neighbourhood and that he found the villag> rs wore 
quiet and willing to co-operate with him in watching the railway 
lines. On page after page there is evidence that in the rural dis¬ 
tricts the people were as a whole quiet, and orderly and woll-behaved. 
Not only so, but I have every reason to believe that the Government 
of the Punjab, even at the worst time, had confidence in two things. 
They trusted the Army, and their trust was fully justified. The 
Army was absolutely loyal during the whole of the proceedings. 
They also trusted the village populations. On the whole, they were 
quiet and orderly, and there were no signs, in large areas of the 
rural part of the Punjab, of any tendency towards insurrection. 
Therefore, I hold that this purely hypothetical danger to which 
General Dyer points as his excuse for an act of gross and excessive 
severity did not exist. I have as much reason to say there was do 
danger as hon. Members opposite have to say that there w^s, and 
in any case the findings of the Committee is with me. The Commit- 
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tee had much fuller opportunities for inquiring into the facts. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that there was no evidence 
of a widespread conspiracy. We had confirmation of that in 
Delhi. Immediately after the Afghan , invasion a meeting of 40,000 
people was held in Delhi at which the conduct of the Amir was 
condemned, and' the: Deputy-Commissioner of Delhi states his 
opinion. that meeting was sincere. That is a fact which dis¬ 
courages belief in anything like a widespread movement towards 
conspiracy. • T \ ,,, . , • > - 

We have heard a great deal about General Dyer, but I have 
not heard one word from those who defended him as to the 300, 
000, 000 of people who live in India, and what they think. The 
most remarkable thiDg to me has been that bon. Members have 
taken up the interests of one individual, and have concentrated 
all their thoughts on one individual, bub have turned an absolutely 
blind eye to what the people of India think. That is not a reason¬ 
able way of dealing with a great question of this kind. We have 
to live with these people, and we have to be on close terms with 
them that we have been before, and they will have some reason 
to complain if they read this Debate and do not find one word as 
to what the people of India think of these happenings. It is no 
sign of real interest in India when a number of^ hon. Members 
become excited, as they did this afternoon, over the interests of an 
individual, and are so absolutely indifferent to the bearings of our 
discussion upon the people of India. We have been told that 
India was conquered by the sword and is being held by the sword. 
That doctrine is absolutely repudiated by every historical authority 
of any importance. We began as a trading nation. We did not 
go as a military nation, and we should have accomplished nothing 
in India but for the co-operation of Indian agents. Why should we 
vaunt this doctrine of holding by the sword in the face of a people 
whom we want to make a free people, whose liberties we 
are enlarging? During the enquiry we had the Commandant of 
a regiment stating that we can influence the Asiatic only 
by force. That is a view which is at the back of all theso 
• happenings and the operation of Martial law. There has been an 
idea that the native of India is an inferior person who has 
to be held in restraint by coercion. The Secretary of State for 
India seems to havo aroused the anger of certain hon. Members 
by a speech which I regard as a dignified and noble vindication 
of the liberal policy which has been pursued in India. What bon. 
Members have seen to justify them in speaking -of it as an appeal 
to racial perjudice I do not know. The appeal to racial prejudice 
baa come from their side. There is no warrant for the condem- 
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nation which has been passed upon a speech which is worthy 
of the subject and worthy of the occasion. Recently we have 
had an opportunity of refreshing our memories on some , of the 
achievements and speeches of the Earl of Beaconsfield. I came 
accross a passage in which he reminded the people of this country 
that we were proud of our Empire, and the'chief reason for being 
proud of it was that it had been based on sympathy as well as on 
force. Let us never forget that.! • Unless we get the sympathy 
and good will of the people of India our task is ended or will be 
ended in a short time. We cannot contemplate a future in which 
the normal condition of things in India is one of antagonism 
between the people and . the Government. If we are to continue 
the Dyer policy, the results must necessarily he no progress in 
India and no improvement in the relations between the people of 
India and‘ the Government. The other< day I, had a letter from 
India, in which the writer—an Englishman who had lived the better 
part of his life there, and in whose judgment I place the most 
absolute confidence-Hsaid : “Dyer is the greatest asset that the 
extremists in India have got.” No truer word has been contributed 
to this discussion. Dyerism will be an enormous help to those 
who are trying to oust the British Government from its place in 
India, and hon. Members who have been censuring the Secretary 
of State for India for the generous and sympathetic words in 
which he spoke-of the people of India ought to realise that we 
reached a point at which most critical issues have to be decided. 
We have to ask ourselves whether we are to be on terms of friend¬ 
ship with the people of India or whether we are to go on dealing 
with them in a way in which so many officers have dealt with them. 
Those who have looked too lightly and with approval, in too many 
cases, upon the action of General Dyer have a scale of values of their 
own of human life, in which they place the Indian below the 
European. This is not a political question, but a question of human 
values, and until we get rid of that idea and recognise the sacredness 
of European life, we shall be suspected by the people of India, our 
actions will be unfavourably coloured, and our policy in that country 
will be a failure. 

I appeal to those hon. Members on the other side of the House 
who have put themselves in antagonism to the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment to realise that it is they and not those who are supporting the 
Secretary of State, who will be responsible if in the time to come we 
should ever lose India. God grant that the connection between this 
country and India may long continue, that it may never cease, that 
India being a self-governing country, will at the same time remain 
an integral part of the British commonwealth. But at the eame time 
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we have to make it woTth the while of the people, o'f India to retain 
their place in that : commonwealth; and if they are td be'treated as 
serfs, to be treated as too many of them were treated- in those 
troublous times; the day of our rule will come to ah end.- I hope that 
hon. Members onr that aide Who concentrate so much on the indivi¬ 
dual aspect of this case will realise its- political importance and will 
realise that one at all events.-of the lessons' which we have 
derived from this experience is that we“must never* again allow the 
military authorities' to get out 6f touche with the. civil authorities. 
Let hon, Members, if they want to see how things should be done, 
turn from Amritsar to Ahmedabad in the Bombay. Presidency and 
see the success of an entirely, different method, ; There the civil 
authority never lost touch with the military authority... The- result 
was that within forty-eight hours the military authority- was -enabled 
to withdraw its orders suspending assemblages, and-, the' abnormal 
condition of things was-brought to an end. The real-Ie'ssons which 
the Government have to learn is to follow the .example of 
Ahmedabad and never again. allow :the military authorities 
to get into such entire- detachment from the .-civil authority as 
it was allowed to- do at Amritsar, , with consequences .of the most 
deplorable kind. - . 

Brigadier-General Surtees urged hon. members to remember 
the effect that speeches and decisions- in -that House‘would have 
upon natives In all parts of the Empire. If British prestige were 
destroyed the Empire would collapse. In 1865 Governor Eyre 
saved the European inhabitants of Jamaica by : - prompt and 
strong. action, for which he was persecuted as General-Dyer had 
been. General Dyer had a similar idea in his mind. Europeans 
on the spot were the best judges of the situation, "We could not 
surrender India even if we wished to do so, yet if a plebiscite 
were taken tomorrow as to who should rule India the result 
would be against us. If we did not hold India by moral suation 
we must hold it by force, possibly thinly veiled, but un¬ 
doubtedly by force.” He believed that General Dyer, by his action, 
saved the Empire from serious danger. As Mr. Palmer had rightly 
said they had a most deplorable speech that day from the Secretary 
of State for India which would go out tooui great Dependency 
as an encouragement to lawlessness and those forces .of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic Englishman was anxious to see laid 
to rest in India. His attitude would feed the flames of antagonism 
against him in a manner which, in his more reserved moments, he 
would sincerely regret. 

Mr, Palmer : I think we are to be congratulated that during 
this dinner hour some one of more sober thoughts has addressed 
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himself to this tremendous question. Every one will feel that they 
are face to face with a crisis, as far as India is concerned. I ima¬ 
gine there is not a man in this House wh'o does not realise that wo 
hold in trust a great and mighty population in India, and that it is 
oui duty to treat them with generosity and with justice. This 
debate has revealed, that, while the vast body of the population 
of India are loj'al subjects of hhe crown, there is in India, as in 
other parts of the world, a vast organisation determined to bring 
down the strength and might of the British Empire. It was this 
distinguished general ' who was called upon at a moment of great 
emergency to settle for himself how he should deal with a crisis. 
No one who - has read the evidence can fail to realise that through¬ 
out the Punjab iand other .parts of India there was a concerted 
attempt^ at revolution. General Beynon can be quoted in favour 
of General Dyer— 

The strong measures taken by General Dyer at Amritsar had 
a far reaching effect and prevented any further trouble in the Lower 
Division Area.”, 

We have had to-day a most deplorable speech from the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, a speech which, I think, will go out to India 
as an encouragement to. disloyalists and those forces of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic Englishman is anxious to soe laid 
at rest. We know that during the War India provided some of 
the most gallant of our troops. It is not fair to suggest there are 
people here who believe that the great and loyal Indian population 
only to be kept down and repressed, and that we will not treat 
them as citizens of the Empire. One thing that has impressed me 
very much was this—that while General Dyer,, able to visualise 
what was happening, realising the atmosphere in which he was 
moving, did his duty, severely, yes, but for the sake of the British 
Empire and for the sake of the people of India, a right hon. Gentle¬ 
man sitting in oriental aloofness in Whitehall, a year after, and 
6Q00 miles away, is pleased to measure the less or more of the 
severity applied by that gallant soldier. They actually passed stric¬ 
tures upon other gallant officers who did not exercise sufficient seventy 
in the circumstances in which they were placed. On the one side 
you have the right hon. Gentleman in this House, far away from 
the scene, smug and safe here, censuring this gallant officer for the 
extra severity which, in his particular judgment, he thought it right 
to display, and we have on the other side actually criticism, if not 
censure, of other gallant officers, because they were not sufficiently 
severe in putting down sporadic risings. Let me quote, in one 
case with regard to Delhi— 

. “Firing continued no longer than was necessary to achieve the 
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legitimate' object, of restoring order and preventing a disastrous. 
outbreak of violence.” / •» 

That is a commendatory statement. “Here is another one in 
regard to. Ahmedabad—“The force, used : against the rioters was 
certainly hot excessive. . If greater force could have been applied at 
an early, stage the .commission’ of an atrocious murder and much 
destruction ofproperty might have been prevented.”- r • 

Here is another in regard to Gujranwala. ’ 

“In failing to order‘the police -to fire upon and so disperse the 
mob surrounding the burning post office, the Acting Deputy commis¬ 
sioner appears to us to have committed an error. If . effective 
measures had then been taken to disperse the mob and restore order, 
the later incidents of the day might have been avoided’.” , . 

It passes ones comprehension to understand the position. If an 
officer, in the exorcise of his discretion uses a little more or less 
severity according to the measure of the 1 Secretary of State for India, 
he is broken on the wheel—no trial, no: possibility of defending 
himself, and even his statement' to the Army Council- is care¬ 
fully put out after we have had an: .announcement that he is 
condemned. That announcement. went out last night to the world, 
and 1 came here at 8 o’clock this morning to get hold of General 
Dyer’s statement. A more manly and splendidly frank and open state¬ 
ment!-have never, read; Here we have the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary fpr War, sitting in his oriental aloofness in Whitehall- 
denouncing General Dyer for what he did, and we have in the 
Hunter Commission Report criticisms of other officers for failing to 
take effective measures immediately. ,to put down disturbances. The 
right hon. gentleman, „ the Secretary for India, made a deplorable 
speech. It will go out to India, to the seething masses there, 
who are ready for trouble and revolution, that there are large 
masses of, opinion in this country who think that the Indian is to 
be downtrodden. That is not so. The . right hon. Gentleman has 
done a great thing to India in the great measure of freedom and reform 
that he has brought about. That measure of freedom was passed 
by the House of Commons and by the very men. whose opinions he 
has denounood to-day. Instead of coming down to this House to-day 
with a statesman-like and reasonable speech he fed the flames of 
antagonism in a manner which I. feel sure in his more reserved 
moments he will siucerely regret. An hon. Member said just now 
that no regard had been given to Indian opinion and yet we know 
that a vast mass of sober patriotic Indian opinion was with General 
Dyer and applauded him for the splendid severity of his action before 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Government gave way to the 
clamour of revolution, and six months after these events, set up a 
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committee. I have had some letters from people in India who were 
- concerned in these tremendous and troublesome days:-- Ad hon, 
Gentleman referred in terms of praise to what happened in’ Ahme¬ 
dabad. I. have a letter here from a lady in which she saye:-^ 

I was in Ahmedabad at the; time of the Amritsar*'riots, 
when ; we experienced riots of similar nature, and I have not the 
least hesitation in saying that the prompt action taken by General 
Dyer in the Punjab saved our lives. The British police-sergeant 
who was the very - first victim -in Ahmedabad, had his hands cut 
off, and he was then hacked to peices. At a small station, a loyal 
native, who gave ..the order to fire on the mob, was tied to a chair 
with the official records piled around him,' and they then poured 
kerosene oil on him, thus burning him alive.^ I expect you know- 
that they burned down most of the other Government buildings, 
but although the guard on the Bombay Bunk fired on them the 
building was left untouched owing the fact that the securities ’ 
of the natives were in the bank. We people are powerless to help 
the man who, by a great deoision made in a few minutes, saved* - 
us all from & fate t-oo horrible to think of.” 

That is the testimony of a woman who was in India at the 
time. I have had many other letters from those who were with 
General Dyer. One man writes,: 

“I have had the pleasure of serving under this General, and 
a better or kinder-hearted man you could not wish to meet. I ■ 
went all through the Amritsar and Lahore riots with the motor 
transport section, and consequently saw a lot of events that happen¬ 
ed ; and only those that wore in those riots could realise fully the 
danger it meant to the empire. This General had only one alter-* 
native, and that was to deal with a firm hand. If he did not 
give the orders he gave, there would not be many of the garrison 
alive to day to tell the truth.” 

There are many other people I could quote. General Dyer • 
saved India. In my opinion, for what it is worth, there was an 
incipient revolution which might have grown into immense and 
mighty proportion and greater proportion even thari’ the great 
Indian Mutiny. Every evidence shows that that was so. I 
think it is rather a commentary on the turn of the wheel 
that it should be the business of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for war, who is responsible for more errors 
of judgment than any man sitting on the Treasury Bench, and 
responsible for the loss of more lives than any man sitting in this 
House, to get up and denounce this gallant man who, in my opinion, 
saved India from grave trouble and saved the women from grave 
outrage and saved India for the Empire. Some hon. Gentlemen, 

67 
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who may not have given a deep study to all the documents, inclu¬ 
ding the report of the National Council, which was well worth 
reading, do not, I think, realise what was happening there. Not 
only was Amritsar the centre of this thiDg, but throughout the 
whole.of the Punjab there was a deep and concerted movement to 
overthrow the British Raj. Here is one case which is worth men¬ 
tioning. In a city of the Punjab frightened women had taken refuge 
in one of the rallying points, as they were called, waiting eagerly for 
tne arrival of the troops, and whilst there notice were issued by 
the natives stating that there were 80 women and children waiting 
to. be ravaged. In fact, no girls’ school was sacred. Then there was 
the remarkable letter written by the Archbishop of Simla, who is not 
a politician, and not a man who is seeking to make dialectical 
points in this House to break a gallant officer for the sake of saving 
their own position. He is a right reverend prelate of the Church who 
has the respect and affection of thousands of the natives of India. 
No man in this House who haB only sense of responsibility can fail 
to appreciate what he wrote. I ask hon. Gentlemen who as a rule 
associate themselves with the GoVornment to pause before they go 
into the lobby to support the right hon. Gentleman to-night. This 
is a matter which cannot easily be settled by mere argument in this 
House. It goes much deeper—it goes down to the very bed-rock 
of our great Empire, I appreciate what the right hon. Gentleman 
said, and with much of his speech 1 agree, but the whole tone and 
temper of that speech inflamed the Committee more than I have 
seen it flamed in 35 years’ experience. We are sincere in this 
matter, and I grant that he is. We feel that General Dyer has 
been sentenced without trial. Cannot the Government see some 
way by which justice can be meted out to this honourable and 
gallant officer by which we can yet have an inquiry where he can 
put his case and defend it, as he has never yet had a real opportu¬ 
nity of doing 1 If that suggestion, which I throw out, could be 
accepted by the Government, many of us who feel very deeply on 
this matter would have our feelings somewhat alleviated. I ask 
hon. Members to forget coupons and to remember the British 
Empire, and to realise throughout the vast spaces of the world. We 
ask our gallant soldiers to uphold the British Flag, and if a man 
goes a little beyond what we consider to be just and fair, do not 
break him on the wheel without trial, but give him a fair chance 
of being heard. Reprimand him if you will, and say to him he 
exceeded the legitimate needs of the case, and that in the circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed he may have overdone the severity, 
but lot us realise that we shall not hold our Empire together if, 
whenever we get clamour from revolution arise, a gallant soldier 
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who has done his dtity is to be broken at the dictate of the Treasury 
Bench. 


Lieutenant Commander H. Young unreservedly supported 
the action of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. They were dealing simply with a question of the exercise 
of professional discretion by a soldier. He would fain take every 
point in favour of General Dyer up to the critical moment of the 
opening of fire at Amritsar and assume -that he was right in 
opening fire. But as to the continuance of the firing, it was common 
ground that the shooting was more than necessary to disperse the 
meeting. It was carried on for another purpose—for the sake 
of intimidation. That was an extension of the simple, definite, 
well established rule of the use of minimum of force for the imme¬ 
diate circumstances which ought not to be countenanced either in tho 
interests of officers in charge, for it extended their area of judgment 
from the situation immediately before them to the situation in its 
widest possible aspect, or in the interest of the civilian population, 
for whom the rule was the charter for the protection of their lives, 
liberties, and safety from unduly violent action. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I know I am regarded as an anti patriot 
in rthis House of Commons—as one opposed to the interests of 
his own country, of course; Old Members of this House know that 
that is not so. If ever there was a time in which it behoved tlio : ,o 


who love England to speak out it is to day. Hon. Members ha;a 
discussed this question of General Dyer as if it concerned only hi''; 
but; General Dyer was only an incident: What we are discuss') i.g 
or ought to be discussiug, is whether India is to have a chance to 
remain part of the British Empire. That is the question that I 
do beg hon. Members to take iuto account. Do we desire to seo 
the British Empire preserved ? If we do, we must remember that 
it can only be preserved by the co-operation of the Indians and 
not by any other means. Some are carried away by the idea that 
the safety of English men aud women comes first. It does not 
come first. Every man who went out to France to fight in the 
War knew perfectly well that his safety and the safety of bis 
relatives and friends was of no importance whatever. They knew 
that the honour of their country come first. And there is a profound 
antagonism between honour and safety. General Dyer no doubt 
acted as if the safety of English men and women should come first. 
I think that was the wrong thing to do. It is more important 
to save the national honour than to save any particular item in 
the nation. I would rather say, for the interests of our country, that 
Englishmen and women had been shot'down at Jallianwalla by 
Indians than that Indians had been shot down by Englishmen. 
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The principal charge I make against Dyer is riot‘that he shot 
down Indians, but that he placed on English history the 
gravest' blot • since 'inrdays goneby we i burned Joan of Arc at 

•>the stake. ' , 

I am-not speaking from an Indian point; of view, but solely from 
an English point , of view. Where a ’question of National honour 
is concerned we must look at it with English eyes and I beg hon. 
Members to realise that; by' doing this action General Dyer has 
injured our honour and : that is his crime. The safety of life is 
- of no 1: importance, the safety of women; and ' children, even; is of 
-no importance compared with-' the honour of England, and : every 
member knows that that is so. The complaint is not that General 
Dyer Committed this crime. ? It is hot just a question of punish¬ 
ing General ‘Dyer. •. I agree with” Mr.’ 'Gandhi; f the great ‘Indian, 
representing, T think, 'all that'is finest in‘India, when' he said, 
** We do not want j to punish General Dyer Vwe have no desire for 
revengej . we want to change the system'that produces General 
‘ Dyers.” - That is what we must dp. ' It seems to me "that it is 
hopeless now, after’ this - Debate. I could - hope in the 1 'old days 
■that ,the ; Indians would liston to what I said and would-take it 
as coming from a friend. > Now they will -have faith no longer— 
because I am an Englishman. But this I’ would urge upon the 
Indians—to' remember that revenge is' the aim of '-fools. What 
really matters is to change r the system that produces crime. That 
is why I welcomed’ the ■ tone and speech'of the right hoiri Gentlemen 

■ opposite. After all, we do not care whether Geneial Dyer is punished 

■ or not. W r bat we want tb do, what we want to put before the minds of 
the Indians is that with the help of Indian co-operation and their 
control of their own destinies, they will bo in charge in future 
of law and order in India and will be able to prevent these things 
happening. That is the only hope in the present situation. Ido 
not believe that hon. Membors understand and what the feeling 
is in India at the present day. When we were passing the Bill 
for In^ia, I had the brightest hopes for the future of India as a 
self-governing dominion within the British Empire, but since 
that time the situation day by day has got worse. The worst 
thing of all is that 80 percent, of the Anglo-Indian opinion backed 
General Dyer, and were against the ’ Secretary of State. That is 
what perpetually, and ; day by day is making the Indians enraged, 
antagonistic, anti-English and Sinn Fein. If they decide that they 
will take no part in the new constitution,t that they will boycott 
it, then it is all up with the British Empire in India. I will read 
this telegraph which I have received among other messages. It 
is from a mass meeting iii Bombay.— 
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Hunter Report and despatches rudely shaken deepest faith 
in British justice, unless parliament vindicates character British 
rule by condemnation and repudiation Punjab official miscreants." ' 

I know that is strong language— 

Britains moral prestige, of greater consequence than military 
strength, will be irretrievably lost and peoples’ hearts alienated 
form British rule.” 

tt That message was sent by Jamnadas Dwarkadas who ■ is a 
moderate.” That is the feeling of the moderates there about the 
‘course adopted by the extremists in England. It is an illustration 
of what I have said, that hon, Members' do not understand what is 
the feeling in India. They 1 do, not understand how near we are 
to Sinm Fein in-India, and that it will, become more and more 
difficult to secure a settlement. The hon. Member for Twickenham 
(Sir W. Joynson Hicks) put the finishing touch upon the whole 
affair. He spoke with a certain authority,- for'.though the voice 
was the voice of the hon. Member, the words were the words 
of- Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He spoke as though the future 
relationship of the-'Indians and the English was worth nothing, 
as though what was important alone was our caste rule ’in 
India. Rule by force, -by a class must now come to an end all over 
the world. No one need fear military uprising in' India. A military 
uprising is absolutely impossible in these days of aeroplanes, armour¬ 
ed cars, roads and railways, and wireless telegraphy. Such an 
uprising would be absolutely impracticable. What we are face to 
face with there is not a military uprising, but simply passive resis¬ 
tance. Once you get people refusing to take part in Government, 
you may carry on for a few years, but in the end you will find your¬ 
selves where the Irish Government is. to-day—and without an 
Ulster ! 

You have got this situation before you in India. What are 
you going to do 1 Is the only, message that the English. Parliament 
has to send to India this, that the only day on which we discussed 
Indian affairs was taken up with discussing the right and wrongs 
of a British General 1 That is no message for India. It may be 
good enough for thoughtless people who want simply to create a 
little sensation for the moment. The speeches that have been made 
will attract attention. Every word that is said here to day will 
be read in India. We cannot help it even if we would. To my 
mind every speech ought to be delivered to appeal to Indians, to 
show them that the people in England condemn this affair at 
Amritsar, condemn the horrors of the Military law, that we are one. 

I speak here to jay for thousands of Liberals as well as Labour 
Members, in saying that we are against the Jallianwala Bagh murder r 
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against the way in which the martial law was carried on in the 
Punjab, against Sir M. O’Dwyer and against the whole adminis¬ 
tration of the Punjab. We send that as a word to help those men, 
like Mr. Lagan, who is now trying to bring the Punjab back to 
sanity, and Sir George Lloyd, who managed to carry Bombay through 
these stirring times without any martial law. Cannot we send to 
them a message of help, try to assist them in the work they are 
doing, instead of perpetually making their work of reconciliation 
more impossible by the insane speeches made from these benches. 

Will not hon. Members understand that unless we now take 
broad view of the future of the British Empire, unless we now turn 
down for ever the idea that the British Empire is a replica of the 
Roman Empire, it will be an evil day for us 1 Hon. Members will 
remember how Macaulay’s “Lays” end— 

Shall be great fear 

On all who hear 

The mighty name of Rome. 

That was most attractive when we were younger. It may have 
been so in the British Empire in the old days. It will not work 
now. Where we are now we must decide to throw over the 
Roman Empire idea of fear and force! Here we are at the end 
of a great Victorious War. We are for the strongest Power in the 
world. The old Great Powers have come to an end. We dominate 
the old world as the United States dominates the new. There are 
no other great Powers. How are we to deal with the future? The 
other . nations are looking to us, the small nations the Magyars, the 
Austrians, the Poles, the Czecho-Slovaks—all look towards England 
as being the greatest Power in the world ; the people that can help 
them, of whom they are afraid. How are you going to use this 
great Power and influence ? If you are going to utilise that power 
in the way suggested by some, you may go on for some years, but 
tn the end you smash. 

Sir C. Oman : How are'you going to carry on—with Provincial 
Councils ? 

Colouel Wedgwood : I would like to refer the hon. Member 
in this matter to a greater historian even than the hon. Gentleman 
—to Mr. H. G. Wells and his “Out line of History.” 

Sir C. Oman : If that is where the hon. and gallant Gentle¬ 
man gets his history, then I do not wonder at his views about India. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Perhaps the hon. Member would prefer 
in this connection Gibbon’s “Decline and fall.” But the real point 
is this : Are we to try to carry on the great position we have to-day 
by tho terrorism of subject races ? (Hon. Members : “No !”) The 
only alternative that I can see is to invite them to come into 
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British Empire on equal terns so that Indians should be British 
citizens, and have the- same lights as Englishmen or Australians. 
If you give those rights, you offer a certain attraction to people to 
belong to the British Empire. If you persist in treating Indians, 
not only in India, but be it observed, in our colonies, East Africa, 
South Africa, and elsewhere, as though they were an inferior people, 
not equal to you and me, so lon£ as there is this social feeling 
against them, so long as they are legally inferior, you are ruining 
the British Empire and the future cause of country. I want to see 
England embracing all these people, not only Indians, but as they 
come along in the soale of civilisation, the black men of Africa, 
as well as the Jews of Palestine and the Egyptians of Egypt. 1 want 
to see them all as proud of being British citizens as the men in the 
Roman days were proud of being Roman citizens. There is nothing 
finer in the records of Lord Palmerston than the way he stood up 
for that Gribraltar Jew, Don Pacifico. Lord Palmerston made it a 
Casus belli because that man had lost some of his property. If that 
is the way you are going to make people proud of being British 
citizens, well and good. But so long as you go on treating Indians as 
though they were a subject race, as if those who had the wit, intelli- 
gence, and energy to educate themselves were all wicked agitators 
and people to be condemned, as they were condemned by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer in his speech, so long as the only decent Indian is 
the Indian who is tamed and who is content to be your servant, so 
long as that is the feeling of Englishmen, you are injuring the 
prospects and the true development of the British Empire. 

If we get a division to-night in which a large number of 
Members go into the Lobby against the Secretary of State, that will 
be an indication to India that, bad as is the Secretary of State, 
whom they condemn, there are people worse than the Secretary of 
State, worse than General Dyer, the people who support Prussian 
Terrorism as the essence of British rule. If that is going to be the 
message to India it can have nothing but a disastrous result. The 
Secretary of Stato will prove to the full that what he has done is 
all that England would let him. He has not done enough. 1 believe 
that in the blessing he has given in his despatch to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford, he has done more to undermine his 
reforms than anything he has ever done before. Wo on these 
benches are not prepared to say that he is correct in blessing Sir 
M. O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford. We know that the right hon. 
Gentleman has undone some of bi9 best work. W e wish that he 
had put such words on paper. 

My last message to the right hon. Gentleman is this, that 
unless something is done, and done quickly, to put into hands of 
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Indians not only the t Legislative power but the administrative power 
tq deal with these questions of law and order, questions which have 
been so, mishandled by the military,, unless you ; give the people 
Pqwoe to repeal the; Seditious Meetings 'Act and-restore to them 
that Magna Carta and freedom which we - enjpy in this country, 
unlesB this is done, all the right hon. Gentleman’s great reforms, 
from which we all hoped so much, fall, into fire of racial hate, which 
will destroy not only India’s chances of freedom but the whole future 
of the British race. 

Mr. Rupert Gwynne ; Thehon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has suggested that this is really a controversy between 
Indians apd Europeans, but I venture to'say that it is nothing 
of the hind. There are in India a great majority of citizens 
who are loyal and patriotic, but there are also a minority who are 
disloyal and unpatriotic, which is the same as in this country.- It 
is, I think,, unfortunate to suggest that because some of us feel that 
General Dyer has not received justice that we should be stamped 
as taking the part of the Anglo-Indians against the Indians. There 
are a great many Anglo-Indians and Indians who are fully alive to 
the fact that although General Dyer had. to perform a very unplea¬ 
sant duty, he really did save an appaling situation, and 1 think 
everyone whether Indian or European, must on reflection, feel that 
General Dyer has not had, even after this discussion to-day, justice 
in any sense of the word as we know it here. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for- Paisley (Mr.- 
Asquith) says that General Dyer had full justice, but how can he 
say that when he knows that he has never been definitely accused', 
and that he has been judged and condemned on evidence which he 
gave before • a commission which was not enquiring, into his 
case in particular, coupled with statement which he was allowed 
to send to the Army Council. May I say here that I think it is 
oxtremely uufortunate that that- communication, which .most of us 
feel carries great weight, was not issued to the House until this 
morning and the vast majority of hon. Members have not had an 
opportunity of informing themselves properly in regard to General 
Dyer’s case. The. Secretary of State for India, in his despatch, 
stated that General Dyer’s evidence was afterwards available for 
public as an authorised vorsion, but it was admitted that it was not 
an authorised version as the evidenoe had not been submitted to him. 

The right hon. Gentleman said it was unfortunate that General 
Dyer had to return to the front and therefore inaccessible. Let me 
infoim the Secretary of State Tor India that General Dyer, after 
having giVeu his evidence before the Commission, returned-to his 
duties some 200 or 300 miles away, while other members who were 
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examined before the Commission went a thousand .miles away, but 
they were sent after their evidence while General Dyer was not. Jt may 
be a coincidence but it is an unfortunate coincidence, and it was a lack- 
of justice which it was the Secretary of State’s duty to see should bo 
meted oiit to this officer. The right hori. Gentleman devoted the 
greater part of his speech to condemning in a wholesale manner 
General Dyer, and he was followed by the Secretary of State for 
War. . I am bound to say that when I heard the Secretary of State 
, for War condemning in wholesale language General Dyer's action 
which after all the 1 Hunter Committee found was an error of judg¬ 
ment, I felt reminded of the man in the parable who, having boen 
excused the payment of hundred talents by his master, went and 
cast his fellow servants into the prison because he would not pay 
" him a hundred pence. 

The‘right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for War 
committed an error of judgment when he was in a high office 
before, and , risked the lives not of hundreds but of thousands ©f 
men in .Gallipoli, as he thought, with the object of saving 
a‘ great number of lives. His error of judgment ended in 
disaster and was unsuccesful. He gave up one great post, but he 
is now at another. General Dyer committed an error of judgment, 
according to the Hunter Report. He was, at any rate, successful, 
but there is no pity for him,. on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman who condemns him wholesale for having taken the 
lives of two or three hundred people, as he thought, to save the 
lives of thousands of others. As regards the Secretary of State for 
India, I think, at the present time, that whatever effect he may 
think General Dyer’s conduct had in India, the right hon, Gentle¬ 
man’s administration of affairs in India is a very much greater 
danger to that country. During the last few weeks I have tried to 
elicit certain informations from the right hon. Gentleman in this 
■'House, and I regret to say that he has misinformed this House. • He 
has said and repeated on more than one occasion things which 
I think I can prove are not true, and if that is so anyone occupying 
the great position which the right hon. Gentleman does is not 
fit to be Secretary of State for India if he misleads, and continues 
to mislead, this House on matters of importance. 

There are other reasons why I think the right hon. Gentleman 
is not a suitable person to fill that high office. I think it is conclusive 
that his sympathies have been with those who are opposed to law 
and order in India, whilst -he has been prejudiced against those 
who have been trying to maintain it. There has not been any 
word said in the Debate about the people who are responsible for 
these riots,' and the .whole condemnation has been in regard to those 
63 
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who have tried to put them down. I hope to show that the right 
hon. Gentleman, by his, action throughout last year, has proved 
that he is really the friend of that small disloyal minority, that he 
has encouraged them and. discouraged the officials and those whom 
he ought to be the first to protect who are working under his admi¬ 
nistration. As regards my first charge, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has misled this House, I may say that on the 16th 
December last the right hon. Member for Peebles(Sir D. Maclean) 
asked the Secretary of State when he had become acquainted 
with the details of the occurrence at Amritsar, .and the right hon. 
Gentleman replied that he had not received any detailed account, 
nor did he expect to do so, Then he was asked by the right hon. 
Member for Peebles when did he become aware of the occurrences, 
and what reason had he for not. informing the House of Commons, 
and he replied *. 

"I thought I said I knew no details of the circumstances until 
I saw a report in the newspapers. It is not an official com¬ 
munication yet” (official Report, 16th December, 1919 ; col. 241; 
vol. 123) 

On the 23rd June I.asked the .right hon. Gentleman questions 
arising out of that. I asked him why it was that.he did not know 
in December the details of the occurrences at Amritsar, and he 
replied 

What I said in December and wliat I say now is that I had 
no information as to the details, shooting without warning and 
shooting to the exhaustion of ammunition, and the principles on 
which General Dyer acted, and so forth. These things came 
to me as a shock when I read them in the newspapers’— (official 
Report, 23rd June 1920 ; cols.' 2153-4 ; vol 130) 

If the right hon. Gentleman in December had felt it was not 
in the public interest to state in this House various matters 
connected, with the Amritsar affair and had said so, 1 do not 
suppose we should have pressed him. But he did not say so. Ho 
said he had no information, and he led the House to believe he 
was in perfect ignorance. Time went on. Duiing the last two or 
three weeks I have pressed him in this matter and he has continued 
to insist that he knew nothing of the details in regard to the shooting 
:by General Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh. I say it is perfectly clear 
that the right hon. Gentleman did know and he was deliberately 
misleading yia House when he saw that he did not. Let me 
substantiate that case. It is very difficult to suggest reasons which 
may be apparent in the minds of some one else, but it is a fair 
inference to say, looking back on events, that the right hon. 
bentlppiau was anxious to keep back from this House and from the 
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country the real state of affairs in India during that timej until he 
had got his Government of India Bill through, 

Let me run through the dates and see what was the course of 
events. The Amritsar affair took place on the 13th April, and 
after that there were communiques sent to the Press. These went 
on during April : Four or five of them were issued about the riots 
in India, and then the matter dropped. On the 12th May the 
right hon. Gentleman was asked by the hon. Member for Melton if 
it was true that first class priority tickets on the steamers wero 
given to certain representatives of the agitators in India to lot 
them come over here and give evidence while officers and women 
and children anxious to get home could not obtain berths. The 
Secretary of State replied that what he had in mind was that the 
passage of the Indian constitutional reforms through this House was 
urgently vital. On 22nd May, the right hon. Gentleman during 
the discussion on the Indian Budget, made certain statements in 
regard to the riots, and then again the matter was dropped. On 
29th May, the first reading of the Government of India Bill took 
place in this House. On 5th June the Second reading took place, 
and no mention was made of the disturbances in India. On 30th 
June the right hon. Gentleman saw for the first time Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer who had come hortie from India. He is then informed, 
presumably, of what is going on in India. In August, General Dyer 
was required to send in a Report of what took place at Jallianwala 
Bagh. That is received by the Government of India. Why did 
not the right hon. Gentleman inform himself then when he saw the 
full Report—the Report on which he now condemns General Dyer *| 

Mr. Montagu —Does the hon. gentleman suggest that I saw 
the report in August! If he does, I say it is not true. 

Mr. Git'tjnne .—I asked the right hon. gentleman why ho did not 
inform himself. 

Mr. Montagu .—I did not deal with the subject. I am sure the 
right hon. gentleman does not want to misrepresent me. I thought 
I had already informed him that I had called for no report from the 
Government of India because in May immediately after the occurrence 
had happened we decided to appoint a committee. I thought then 
that the best thiDg to do was to await the findings of that committee. 

Mr. Gwynne : Sir M. O’Dwyer states positively that he told the 
right hon. Gentleman. He says he is willing to go into a Court of 
Law and swear on oath that he told the right hon. Gentleman 
details of the affairs at Amritsar. I would ask him this. He told 
me the other day, in answer to a question, that he received in 
November the Report of the Legislative Council meeting at Simla. 
I suppose T am right in assuming that the right hou. Gentleman 
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informed himself of what the Indian Government ; were doing out 
there. If, he’ received' -that Report, ho- must have received full 
details of what; had taken place at Amritsar. , In that Report full 
details, were given, but the right hon. Gentleman told me the other 
day they’ - were merely . statements made by. certain aggrieved 
persons. I say; at that discussion at Simla, certain statements were, 
made by aggrieved persons, but the answer to them; was given by 
Government of India officials., Let me ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
how did; he; know that of the aggrieved persons, if he had not .taken; 
the trouble to read the Report ?; When .this discussion took, place; 
at Simla, one .Government member after another was put;up to 
answer it, and this Report was issued, which the r right hon. Gentle¬ 
man admits he" got in November. Here - we find speeches from Sir 
William Vincent, Sir George Lowndes, Mr.. Hailey, General Hudson 
and others, all representing the Government of India. What was the 
attitude of the Government of - India at that time 1 • They took the 
attitude, every one of them, that General Dyer was justified in what 
he had done, and that he would have been;guilty of. negligence if he 
had not done what he did do. - Here is the Government of India’s 
own Report, from the soldiers point of.view, which the right hon. 
Gentleman;had'in ' November, Sir Havelock Hudson representing 
the Government of India and, I take it, equivalent to the Secretary 
of State for War here, says : 

My Lord, my only reason for intervening in this Debate is 
to clear up one or two remarks which have been’made' by my hon. 
Friend as regards the action of certain officers connected with the 
suppression of rebellion at Amritsar.... ■ , .. 

The first event to which I shall refer is the - Jallianwala Bagb.” 

Ho goes on to give the whole details t>f that. I am not going to 
r.uid the whole of it, but apparently the right hon. Gentleman was ’ 
no: aware of it. I want, however, nob to repeat what- 'has been 
already said to day as to the details- in regard to Amritsar, but to 
show that the Government of India had then considered the ease of 
boneral Dyer and come to a decision, and that decision was strongly 
to support General Dyer in the action he had taken. This is what 
the official spokesman of the Governmentlof India said at Simla 
i r , WaS C ^ ear ^ t'k 0 duty of the officer in command to disperse this 
unlawful assembly, realising the danger to his small force, unless he‘ 
took immediate action, and being well aware of the inadequacy of 
the measures takon to restore order on the 10th April, he ordered fire 
to bo opened. 

The right hou. Gentleman said he was shocked when he beard 
that there was firing,— 

"The crowd was dispersed and the force was withdrawn. I 
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have given the Council this narrative to show how the situation 
would he viewed by the soldier, and will content myself with saying 
that from a military point of view, the sequence of events justified 
the exercise of. military ; force and that the object of its exercise was 
fully attained. Also,;from a purely military point of view, the officer 
■ in command would have been gravely at fault.—mark those wards— 

“had he permitted the elements of disorder to continue'uncheck¬ 
ed for one moment longer.’’ • 

; The right hon, Gentleman turn? round . now and is shocked io ■ 
learn of the shooting without further warning.” If there .wartime) • 
I would read the whole Report, which goes into every detail,' The right 
hon. Gentleman was also shocked when he heard of- the principles 
on-which General Dyer acted. ' What does-Sir Havelock Hudson 
say? He says,: 

Something was required to strike the imagination and impress 
on. all the" determination of the Military authorities to protect 
European women.' There : are those who will ad-'“ 

nut that' a measure of force may have been necessary, but who ‘ 
cannot agree with the extent of the force employed.' How can ; 
they be” in a better position to judge- of that than the officer-on 
the spot 1 ? It must be remembered that when a rebellion Jias been 
started' against the Government it is tantamount to a declaration, 
of war. War connot be conducted in accordance with standards 
of humanity to which we are accustomed in peace. Should not , 
officers and who, through no^ choice of their own, are called uport ' 
to discharge these distasteful duties, be in all fairness accorded that 
support which has been promised to thotri?” 

That was the'soldier’s point of view. What did the civilian' 
representatives of the Government of India say? He- tdok this 
line : 

“How can any member of this Council expect military officers 
of Government to do their duty unless they receive reasonable sup¬ 
port? A military officer is in a position of peculiar difficulty. If 
he does not suppress disorders he is liable to censure, blame and 
punishment at the hands of his superior officers. If he does not 
take adequate measures, he may he removed from his office. 

Let each Member visualise to himself what his position would be, 
faced with these difficulties, often with insufficient forces at his 
disposal to cope with disorders, doing what he thinks to be his 
duty, — ... and then being penalised and held liable 

to prosecution and persecution for no reason whatsoever.” 

This is what was said by Sir William Vincent, who is the 
Home Secretary. Doos the hon. Gentleman repudiate' him 1 He 
said :— 
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' “If officers' acting on that assumption, and acting Iona fide 
and perfectly. reasonably, are not to be protected by Governmen , 
then the. future prospects of Government officers are very serious. 
How can any member, of this Council expect an officer to act con¬ 
fidently, firmly, and decisively, if he knows that this Legislative 
Council and the .Government will repudiate his action at the first 

opportunity? . . In a resolution published by this 

Government some time ago, I think during the period of the distur¬ 
bances, we solemnly promised all those charged with this onerous 
duty of restoring order our full countenance and support, and it is 
in fulfilment, of that promise that I now come to this Council and 
ask hon. members to ratify what we then promised.” 

Did the right hon. Gentleman know that that meant support 
for General Dyer ? If so, he is > certainly not in a positon now to say 
that he is justified in continuing.his office. He does not even know 
what his own. Government in India were doing. . He has placed the 
Legislative Council and the Government of India in a hopeless 
position, saying one thing one day, and then, when he is pressed, 
presumably by his agitator friends, reversing the whole position. 

; Mr. Montagu,—Does the hon. Member suggest I put pressure 
on the Government of India ? 

Mr. G.wynne.—It is most amazing if you did not. Why did 
they suddenly .turn round ? (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Montagu.—The charge has been made in my absence that 
I put any pressure upon the Government of India. They waited 
to recoivo the Hunter Report, then made their decision and commu¬ 
nicated it to me. The hon. gentleman is making many foul charges 
against me which are not supported by the facts. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gwynne.—Charges are foul when they are made against 
civilians, but they are not foul when made against soldiers. (Loud 
cheers) General Dyer is disgraced, after 34 . years’ service without 
trial. (Cheers) When the right hon. gentleman is criticised in this 
House, he says the charges are foul. At any rate he is not losing his 
office. I only wish he were. I say the right hon. Gentleman must 
have known in December these details, because he admits having 
received that Report in November. If he says that that Report 
does not contain evidence that General Dyer shot without further 
warning, and that he had certain motives in shooting, then, I say, 
I leave the committee to judge whether he is telling the truth. I 
said a short time ago that the. right hon. Gentleman, to my mind, 
had shown’ during his last year of office that his sympathies were 
with those who were in favour of disorder in India, rather than 
with those who were trying to keep the.Government of India going- 
Look at the right hon. Gentleman’s speech in this House on the 
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• 22nd May, 1919, that is to say, just after the disturbances at 
Amritsar. No one know or ought to have known better -than the 
right h<5n. Gentleman that the man who was more responsible for 
these disturbances than any one else in India was Mr. Gandhi. 
We, in this House, had been kept in ignorance of the fact—details 
had not been given us—but the right hon. Gentleman must have 
known the feeling in India. He knew, and it has been proved by 
the Hunter Commissions Report,' that Mr. Gandhi had started on 
foot this passive resistance movement which led to the riots and 
disturbance. Let me read what was said about Mr.' Gandhi • at 
the Legislative Assembly at Simla by one of the representatives of 
the Government. 

“I maintain that no one with any feeling for the security of 
the Province could have safely allowed Mr. Gandhi to have arrived in 
the Punjab at this juncture.” 

; What does Mrs. Besant say 1 

“People who committed arson and assaulted woman did so with 
the name of Mr. Gandhi upon their lips.” 

What does one of the posters say which was issued by these 
seditious people 1 

“Conquer the English monkeys with bravery. God will grant 
victory. Leave off dealings with the Englishmen. Close offices and 
workshops. Fight on. This is the command of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Get ready soon for the war and God will grant victory to India very 
soon. Fight with enthusiasm and enlist yourselves in the Danda 
Army.” 

While that was going on, what does the right hon, Gentleman 
say in this House 1 

“I cannot do better in describing this body of men than quote 
the words of a very great and distinguished Indian, Mr. Gandhi. 
There is no man who offers such perplexity to a Government as 
Mr. Gandhi, a man of the highest motives and of the finest character, 
a man whom his worst enemy, if he has any enemies, would agree, 
is of the most disinterested ambitions that it is possible to conceive, 
a man who has deserved well of his country by the services he has 
rendered, both in India and outside it, and yet a man who has 
friends, and I will count myself as one of them, who would wish to 
exercise his great powers with a greater sense of- responsibility 
and would realise in time that there are forces beyond his control 
and outside his influence who UBe the opportunities afforded by 
his name and reputation.” 

Viscount Wolmer -. That explains his speech to-day. 

Mr. Gwynne : It is without significance that at ‘the present 
time Mr, Gandhi is at large, free to go about India still further 
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• trying to, spread. : pornicious.doctrines, and the,right lion. Gentleman 
,, knpws perfectly well thata.fc the very^tiin^ ,ke was.peaking, his speech 

,it was.,telegraphed^to, India, and,, iwhat effect ,oan : it .have bad ? 
■That* was jn.,May,> Tvhen,,, as he fold,me yesterday, .the fire had 
not .yet ..been . put opt ; The right .horn Gentleman; ; gave . that 
amassing, character-: ,to ,the man, who, rightly,, or wrongly started 
these insurrections, which proved, a danger to this country, and if 
.r,he, is tMr.. Gandhi’s) friend,, he has noright to be., Secretary . of 
iState ,,'^oe 4n^ia; i^hat, is, Mr. Gandhi'doing , npw 1. He. started 
another organisation. • - He is novy at largP in f this -couptry, and has 
even .passed resolutions-, saying-,, that his'Excellency the ,Viceroy 
Bhall be approached and given notice of one month, to . see. that, the 
) Turkish -peace -terms arc .revised inaccordance, with. Moslem 

• sentiment, and, ;in, case, it is, not done, r tp start the. movement of 
non-co-operation. The hon. and gallant, Gentleman .(Colonel 
Wedgwood) said this movement, of non-co-operation, washopeless 

- in India, and,that it,meant trouble. (Here Mr. Gandhi is spreading 
it. He is at the head of; the movement to bring abouh non-co¬ 
-operation,, a iresh system' of,, passive resistance, and that is the 
man whom the right hon. Gentleman , is supporting. Let us turn 
round,, and see who is supporting those, who are trying to carry out 
, the law.,.,If (the. right hon., Gentleman,; continues, we are going 
,, on the right road to losa lndia. The most graceful thing he could 
do now would be to, l’esign., 1 would even prefer that the usual 
. method of : the Government should he proceeded with and that he 
be given, if necessary, a more important appointment rather than 
.-.should, ibe allowed to jruinIndia (An.hon. Member : u Are you out 
for the job?”) No Sir, I want no job at present in .t'his Coalition 
Government, • if, wfii are. to.be .classed ; wjch colleagues of that kind. 

; I would , much rather; remain an , unimportant, unofficial Member 
with freedom fo criticise if ,I like. I. have no doubt that my right 
, hon. E^iend who is to reply, will suggest some very good reasons 
for refuting the accusations-I have made. It is not plesant for me 
, to, have to get up and. attack the party which I have come, hereto 
support, but I.do.so because I feel strongly that those men who are 
under ,the. right, hon. Gentleman, and who are depending upon him 
,* -for .justice and for representation in,this House,, have not been 

• looked after as .they have a right to he. I would remind him that 
- when lie >vas asked last year whether he would have representatives 
, from the various Governors and Lieut-Govemors to come over and 

give evidence as to the reforms in India, he said that the only 
representative in this country of the Governors and Lieut-Govemors 
, and others in, India w-aa .himself, as Secretary of State. If that is 
., the case, if the. Governors and Lieut-Goyemors and those - who are 
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carrying out the laws in India are solely dependent upon him, then 
their position is indeed an unhappy one, because not only are they 
flouted, but the enemies of this country are encouraged, and 1 think 
I have proved that to be the case in my speech. 

Mr. Clynes (Labour Leader) said that while he thought the 
Government had gone the right way, so far as they had gone, the 
Labour members wished to express their appreciation of the tenor 
of the speech of the Secretary of State for India that day. They felt 
the minimum of reparation “which the people of India were entitled 
to domand had not been made, and therefore they would go into 
the lobby, not for the purpose of reducing the Secretary of State’s 
salary, but to portest against the action of 1 the Government in taking 
no step to remove those conditions of repression which provoked 
those incidents of disorder and commotion such as led up to the 
unhappy Amritsar affair. If the issue to be decided in the lobby was 
the murder of these hundreds of Indians and injury to thousands 
of them under conditions which sent them to their doom like cattle, 
he felt that they ought to carry with them a very large number of 
members who did not belong to the Labour Party at all. 

Major-General Sir J. Davidson :—Considerable play has been 
made in this Debate with the report of the Army Council, but 
I think that there is nothing in it. There are two main points : 
First, General Dyer was guilty of an error of judgment. Perhaps 
he was, but who of us in a similar position would not be guilty 
of an error of judgment. It was a difficult and a most.objectionable 
position to be in. One has some idea when one has been on 
strike duty, as I have been in connection with the railway strike, 
which is a most detestable duty for a soldier. There was liability 
to error of judgment during the whole operation in India, and he 
would be more than human if he were not guilty of an erroT of 
judgment during the whole of that period. The second point 
is the statement that he would not ho employed at home. I do 
not know Goneral Dyer, but I think he did not expect to be 
employed at home. An officer of 56 would not expect to be 
employed at home. What is important is the action of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. For ten months after the 13th of April, when the 
Amritsar incident occurred. General Dyer was given one appoint¬ 
ment after another. He was praised up to the skies and congratu¬ 
lated and then he was turned down as a scapegoat. This is moBt. 
reprehensible and reflects very badly on the Secretary of State 
for India. I would ask the Mover of the Amendment what good 
is it going to a division 1 . I am not frightened going to a division, 
and I shall vote in the Lobby against the Government on the 
ground of the abominable action of the Government of India in 
69 
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tho matter, including that of the Secretary of State for India. But 
what is the use of going to a division 1 I see no objection in the least, 
and I appeal to the hon. Baronet not to press his Amendment. 

Mr. Bonar Law (Leader of the House) : I was sorry to listen 
to what' was said by my hon. Friend the Member for East bourne 
(Mr. Gwynne). I think my right hon. Friend (Mr. Montagu) is 
in a false position, (Cheers) for this reason that, as he said, thp 
subject was too large to make it right for him to answer personal 
charges, and it is not possible for him to answer now except at 
the expense of my taking no part in the debate. I am quite 
willing to give place to him (Montagu), but he says it would not be 
wise (Cheers and laughter). I think the House of Commons is 
always fair. But I doubt whether it has been fair to my right hon. 
Friend. It is entirely wrong to suppose that my right hon. Friend 
is especially responsible without the conjunction of the Cabinet for 
the policy in India. The first step of the new policy in India was 
taken before he became Secretary of State. 

Apart from this incident the debate has been a painful one to 
me. 1 confess that this is one of the most difficult subjects which 
either the House of Commons or individuals can ever attempt to 
deal. It raises issues of precisely the same kind as were Taised in 
regard, to Governor Eyre very long ago. 

It happened when 1 was a very small boy, and apart from 
having read about it, I have still a vague recollection of the 
extent to which the whole empire was divided from top to bottom 
on the issue then raised. Then, as now, it was not, I think, a ques¬ 
tion of argument so much as of temperament, and criticisms arose 
according to the different points of view from which these things are 
regarded. . 

As I listened to the Debate to day, I felt that nothing could be 
easier than to make an effective advocate’s speech from either point 
of view. If on the one hand you look simply at what happened at 
Jallianwala Bagh, without a proper regard to the circumstances 
under which it happened, it would be perfectly easy, on the ground 
of humanity, to raise an amount of passion which, in my opinion, 
would not represent the actual facts of the case. On the other hand, 
if you disiegard altogether what happened, and look at it simply 
from the point of view of supporting opr officers who were doing 
their duty in difficult circumstances, it would be equally easy to 
make a case which would carry conviction almost to any one who 
was not determined to get to the bottom of it for himself. My duty 
is more diffcult. It is more difficult to make a speech when you are 
not on one side or the other, and when you are trying to judge 
fairly all the circumstances of the case. 
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But apart altogether from speeches, which after all are very 
unimportant, what the Government did was to look at the case, 
not as an advocate on one side or the other, but to judge it as fairly 
as they could and to come to a decision whjch they thought and in 
the best interests of the empire as a whole. This is what they have 
done. When I first heard of the occurrences at Jallianwala Bagh 
1 had that feeling of indignation which has been expressed by many 
hon. members who take one view of the subjoct.- As it became 
necessary for the Government here to take a deoision. I had to 
examine the evidence available, and while on the main issue my 
opinion is not changed, the result of that examination has been to 
make me more sympathetic, because I understand much better the 
difficulties of the position in which General Dyer was placed. 
Consider what that position was. Disturbances had taken placo in 
Amritsar. They were not ordinary riots. It is no very important 
whether or not there was a conspiracy, as General Dyer thought, of 
which all this was a part, but the Hunter Committee itsolf declared 
that what was taking place there was not a riot but a rebellion. 
That was a very serious thing. General Dyer was called to Amritsar 
after the atrocity of the 10th April. 

I listened to the speech of my right hon. friend the Member 
for Paisley (Mr. Asquith), and agreed with his conclusion, but I do 
not think he at all did justice to the difficulties of General Dyer. 
It was not as if, as he seemed to think, after the occurrences of the 
10th April, everything has quieted down, and that there was no 
further danger. Quite the reverse. It is quite true that the 
riots and murders had ceased, but it is true also that tbo party 
which had been guilty of those crimes were in command, and it is true 
that every appearance justified General Dyer, in my opinion, in think¬ 
ing that the same outrages which occurred before might occur at any 
moment. That makes a very great difference. In addition, tbero 
is this point. My right hon. Friend spoke of it as if this meeting at 
Jallianwala Bagh was merely a seditious meeting. It was not 
that General Dyer had made his proclamation throughout Amritsar 
and wbat I thought in reading the evidence, one of the most striking 
thing was that almost simmultaneously with this proclamation, 
the rebels were following him with a proclamation urgi 
the people to go to this place inspite of the proclamation. Th'-.t 
makes a great difference. It makes this difference, that 'wi n 
General Dyer came to that place, and found the meeting there, he 
had a right not to consider that every one there was guilty of open 
rebellion hut be had the right to consider that a large number of 
them had come there for the express purpose of flouting the 
Government, and showing that the Government could not maintain 
its power in that city. 
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All that has got to bo taken into account. Wei. have discussed 
it over and over again in the Cabinet, and the views which I am 
expressing are, I am sure, the views of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary oE State for India and my colleagues. "What, further 
followed 1 General Dyer knew that the British in that city were 
very few; he knew that his military force was very small j he knew 
that there was great danger. ■ Every one admits that, and he had 
to take all that, into account. He came to this place ; the shooting 
began ; it continued. I have spoken, 1 hope, fairly of my view of 
General Dyer’s action, but it has not in the least altered the opinion 
with which J began—not in the least that that action was wrong, 
enterly wrong, and that the Government responsible for the Govern¬ 
ment of this country and of India is bound to declare that, in its 
opinion, it was wrong. The Hnnter Report has, I am sure, been 
read by 'all Members of this House who are interested in. this 
question. I think it is a very fair Report. I think it does justice 
to General Dyer’s difficulties, and I would remind the Committee 
of this also, that in the despatch sent by the Secretary of State for 
India, those difficulties are pointed out and are emphasised. 

The majority oE the Hunter Committee came to this decision, 
that, in their view, General Dyer was open to serious criticism on 
two grounds. The first was, that he had not given notice before 
he began to fire. 1 see that my right hon. Friend and, no doubt, 
many others, think there is no justification for that criticism. I 
do not agree. General Dyer himself admitted that, though he felt 
sure tbs bulk oE the people there did know what they were doing, 
and were there to flout the Government, there might have been some 
—indeed, I think ho said thero might have been many—who 
were not aware of what they were doing. Surely seeing it was 
the universal custom in India, as it is here, to give notice before 
beginning to fire, it would have been right to give warning first! 

Afr. A . PorHnton : Did not General Dyer gave six hours’ notice 
for them to disperse out of the square bsEoro be fired ? 

Mr. Bonar Liw. : The Hunter Committee express tho 
opinion that the firing without notice would have been justified 
had General Dyer thought be was in danger of being attacked 
by the people. (Hon. Members: “He was!”) Ob, no. In his 
evidence General Dyer says that was not so, but that he was deter¬ 
mined before he came there to shoot right away. He himself said 
it. Now lot us considor what General Dyer sivs on that in tho 
report sent to the Army Council, which is a very able defence 
although it does^not, I think, give any new facts. What he 
said, was this. If I had been thinking of myself, of my own 
protection, then I would have given notice.” That, I think, 
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itself is a proof that notice ought to have been given. When a 
soldier is in the position of representing the Government, as, of 
course, a soldier exercising martial law is, if it would have been 
right for him, from the point of view of his own protection, to have 
given notice first, it was his duty also to think of the moral position 
of the Government. (Hon. Members: “Oh”; and “Hear, hear!) 
Surely if you are looking at the thing in a broad way, as General 
Dyer said he was— if you are looking at it, not merely from the 
point of view of the effect on the crowd itself, but the wider issue 
then we have to look at all the wider issues, and surely it is right 
to think, not only of the merely military effect, but the effect on India 
as a whole, of the action, and make sure that there is no ground 
for saying that notice was not given before the firing began. 

The next ground on which the Hunter Committee criticised 
General Dyer was that he continued firing long after he ought to 
have stopped. With every desire to put myself, as far as I can, in 
General Dyer’s place, I agree with that criticism, and I think 
there is no possible justification that I can see for the continued 
shooting. Just consider what it means. Here were these* people 
almost like sheep in a pen. It is quite true that probably the 
mass of them were there in rebellion. I agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) 
in that respect, that if they had had the courage, in spite 
of being only armed with iron sticks, they might have rushed 
a small force, but again General Dyer said distinctly that 
that was not an element which weighed with him. His defence 
was quite different, and it is really that defence—and I am going to 
put this solemnly to the Committee—which above every thiDg else 
makes it necessary that this Government, or any Government—that 
this country, if it is to retain the reputation it always has had, must 
repudiate the action. I am not going at this moment to read the 
exact words he said, but I will look at bis defence. He admits it 
is an elementary rule that, in the exercise of Martial Law, you 
should not use more force than is necessary for the purpose. Then, 
when it was pointed out by the Hunter Comroittoe, as also by the 
Secretary of State in his despatch, that there was far more force than 
was necessary for the purpose, General Dyer gives a defence which 
is quite right. He said he must take, to some extent, the circum¬ 
stances into aocount. Nobody questions that, that is to say, as 
Geneial Dyer puts it. If you are dealing with a riot in a city which 
i? otherwise tranquil, you ought to be lesB severe than you are 
bound to be if you are dealing with a riot where a whole city is 
endangered, and something else may happen. 1 admit it is very 
difficult to draw the line, but I should myself think that, probably, 
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the right line to draw in a.case of that kind is to use whatever force 
is necessary to prevent the body with which you are dealing from 
giving trouble. I think that is as good a distinction as I can make, 
but consider what General Dyer’s own view was. He said 

“I fired, and continued to fire, until the crowd dispersed.. 

If more troops had been at hand, the casualties would have been 
greater in proportion. It was no longer a question of merely disper¬ 
sing the crowd, but one of producing sufficient moral effect from.a 
military point of view not only on those who were present, but 
more specially throughout the Punjab. 

Consider what that means. If you once accept the' principle 
that in inflicting punishment on any set of men, you are to consider 
not merely that of which they are guilty, and that which they should 
receive, but also the . effect of their punishment upon other people, 
then ■ there is no end to it. I say for myself—and on this I feel as 
strongly as any Member of the House—that is a principle which 
ought to be repudiated, not only by the “arm-chair politician” of 
whom my right hon. friend (Sir E. Carson) spoke, and of whose 
peaceful»and tranquil life he has had some experience— 

Sir E. Carson : I never make a scape-goat of any body. 

■Mr. Bonar Law: Quite right, and I hope that I never do. It 
is a principle opposed to the whole of the British Empire and, in 
my opinion, can never be justified. General Dyer’s whole record was 
a good one, and no one accused him—at least I do not—of anything 
except a grave -misconception as to what was his duty.- The very 
fact that that view as expressod by a man of that kind makes it all 
the more necessary that it should be repudiated by the Government 
of this country, 

. ^ r ‘. Gw y nno ^Vould the right hon. Gentleman say why the 
Legislative Council have changed their minds 1 

Mr. Bonar Law : I cannot answer that question, but I should 
hope that the answer of the Government of India would be that they 
changed tfyeir minds on the evidence before the Hunter Committee. 
Let us consider the position further. My right hon. friend the Mem¬ 
ber for the Duncairn Division said that General Dyer had not had a 
fair trial. I do not see how that statement can be justified. We all 
know that throughout the war scores of -Generals were subjected to 
the same penalty as General Dyer, on no other authority than that of 
geir superior officers. I am dealing now with the position after the 
Hunter Keport. This General was liable to nothing more than 
every Governor or any one in the same circumstances 
would be liable. He had no right whatever to a court martial. It 
has ueveT been accorded to any one else. The Government of India 
took the view that, his action must be repudiated. The Commap- 
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der-in-Chief‘who, I should have thought would not be unmindful 
of the difficulties of the soldier, took the same view. It was sub¬ 
mitted to the Army Council here. I have seen suggestions that 
the Army Council in coming to their decision were cowardly. No 
charge, could be more uryust. In my view, theirs is the proper 
position for the soldier. The same view was expressed by my hon. 
friend the Member for one of the Divisions of Ayrshire (Lieutenant- 
General Sir Aylmer Hunter Weston), who has served in the Army, 
and understands the Army point of view. I myself have discussed 
this with a good many soldiers. Nearly all of them share the view 
that no action ought to have been taken against General Dyer. 
But there is not one to whom I have spoken who has not taken 
the view that General Dyer was wrong. That is a fact. 

Suppose the Army Council took the view that General Dyer 
was wrong, and at the same time felt all these difficulties, felt the 
necessity, as far as possible, of supporting the officers who were 
placed in that kind of position, but thought that no action should 
have been taken. I can imagine nothing which would be worse, 
not only for the country, but for the Army. Are you really going 
to take the view—for that is what it amounts to—that if a soldier 
make mistake in any portion of his life or activities—on the battle¬ 
field for instance—he has to pay for it, but if he make a mistake 
when dealing with the civilians, whatever that mistake may be 
then the Army must back him up 1 (Hon. Members : “No, no !”) 
That is what I think it comes to ! Take, in conclusion, the case 
presented by my right hon. and learned Friend (Sir E. Carson), 
1 do not see in what respect the Government were to blame ! He 
said in his speech : “By all means censure him, but do not punish 
him.” What is punishment? My hon. Friend who spoke last 
(Mr. Gwynne) explained. But it is not more punishment than 
happened to many generals in the War. 

Sir E. Carson : The right hon. Gentleman says it is nothing 
more than happened to many generals in the war. Does he then 
admit that the state of India and the Punjab at that time was to 
be compared to War ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I think I have dealt with that. My right 
hon. and learned Friend says : “You are right in censuring him.!' 
Does he mean that if we have the right to censure General Dyer, 
we have the right to continue him in employment ? (Mr. Charles 
Palmei : “You re-employed Churchill !”) My right hon. Friend 
went a step further. He said you must back those who are doing 
their best in support of your authority. I agree, but how far! 
I can concieve of nothing worse than that the Government should 
make a scapegoat of a man of that kind. I am suro my right hon. 
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Friend will nob say that we have got to support tljem however 
wrong they are ; but he would say perhaps that if au officer is 
doing his best, then we have to support him whatever he does. 
I cannot accept that doctrine. Personally, I am very sorry that 
this question has been treated with so much heat. I can say honestly 
that the Government have tried to deal with it fairly and justly. 

Lieut-colonel Croft: What about the Secretary of State for 
India’s speech ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : We have tried to deal with the question 
fairly and justly, and I think what we have done is fair and just. 
We have, however, to consider something more. We have to 
think not only of public opibion here, but in India as well. We 
have to think not only of the opinion of Anglo-Indians, but of the 
opinion of Indians themselves; and when my hon. Friend the 
Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) tells us of , the 
outrageous speeches of those who are against British rule, we know 
that there are deadly enemies to British rule in India. I am not 
afraid when they make charges such as those which the hon. 
Member referred to—which every honest man in'this country and 
in India knows are false—but I am afraid if we do anything that 
gives them the right to say that we are treating Indians less fairly 
than we treat other British subjects. 

Question put, “That Item A be reduced by £100.” (Labour move) 

The Committee divided : Ayes, 37 ; Noes, 247. 

Original Question again proposed by Sir Edward Carson : I 
beg to move, that the vote be reduced by £100. The Committee 
divided : Ayes, 129 ; Noes, 230. 

Question put, “That a sum not exceeding £53,600 be granted 
for the said Service.” 



The Dyer Debate 

In the House of Lords 

July I9th, 1920 

The case of General Dyer was taken up in the House of 
Lords on the 19th July, 1920, when Viscount Finlay rose to 
move * 

That this House deplores the conduct of the case of General Dyer as 
unjust to that officer, and as establishing a precedent dangerous to the 
preservation of order in face of rebellion. 

The Noble and learned Viscount said : My Lords, I can assure 
your Lordships that it is with a feeling of very great responsibility 
that 1 have undertaken this motion, I have felt impelled to do so 
by my strong feeling that an injustice has been dono to a very 
distinguished and very deserving officer, and that the case is one 
of a nature which, in its effects in the future, may be deleterious 
to the efficiency of our public service. I trust that not one word 
will escape me in the course of this debate which could in any 
way aggravate our difficulties in India ; but, I desire as shortly as 
I may—and I trust that your Lordships will think I have been justi¬ 
fied in raising the matter in this House—to bring into the clearest 
light that I can, the facts with regard to General Dyer, and the 
considerations which are probably applicable to his case. 

Now I shall not say a word to imply any doubt as to the 
absolute prerogative of the Crown to dispense at any time with 
the services of any officer. That is unquestioned and unquestionable ; 
but General Dyer has been relieved of all employment in the Army, 
under circumstances which affix a stigma on him, a stigma which 
I believe, is entirely undeserved ; and wbat I propose to bring 
before your Lordships is the question whether the Government have 
been justified in allowing General Dyer td be treated in that way, 
when his case has not really been tried at all. Further, a very 
severe censure has been passed upon General Dyer by the Secretary 
of State for India, and whether that censure was justifiable is a 
matter on which I am going to invite your Lordship’s opinion. 
The effect of this case upon the future of our public service in India, 
and indeed in all parts of our Empire, opens up a very large field. 
On that it is Dot necessary for me to say more than a very few 
words. One of the main stays of our Empire has been tba 
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feeling that every officer whose duty it was to take action in times 
of difficulty, might rely, so long as he acted honestly, and in th 
discharge of his duty, upon his superiors standing by him. If one 
the suspicion was created that for any reason, political or otherwise, 
an officer who had done what he believed to be his duty was to be 
thrown over, no .one can exaggerate the mischievous effect sue 
feeling might have upon our public service. ; . _ 

The ground, and the main ground, on which General Gyer nas 
been condemned, is that in dealing with the mob at Amritsar he 
had regard to the effect of his action over the rest of the 1 unjaD, 
and in very emphatic terms it has been laid down by the Secretary 
of State that, in doing so .he committed a grievous error, and that 
he ought to have had regard only to putting down the disturbance 
at Amritsar. Iam going to submit to your Lordships that it is 
the Secretary of State who falls into error upon this matter.. _ln 
dealing with a disturbance the question how it is to be dealt with 
'must depend entiiely upon the circumstances. If it is merely a 
local riot, then the one object to be kept in view is the putting 
Mown of that disturbance and the restoration of order in the locality 
affected; but if the local disturbance is but a feature in a widespread 
‘insurrectionary movement, it assumes a different complexion al¬ 
together, and the officer in command is not only entitled but bound 
to look at the effect of his action upon the rest of the district 
which is affected by that insurrectionary movement. 


Now the question of what force should be used in putting 
down a disturbance is, of course, often a very difficult one indeed, but 
I think every one will agree that no‘_more force should be used than 
is necessary for the purpose in view. Any excessive force is entire¬ 
ly out of place and reprehensible, but then, in the case of a mere 
local disturbance, the only object in view is the restoration of order 
in the locality. If you are dealing with a disturbance which is a 
feature of a widespread insurrection, any capable officer is bound 
to have regard to the effect of the action which he takes in putting 
down that movement upon the rest of the district which i6 affected 
by the insurrection. As 1 understand it, General Dyer has been 
condemned because in measuring the amount of force to be used, 
he had regard to the state of things in the rest of the Punjabi 
and ho has been told that he had no business' to take such a consi¬ 
deration into account in dealing with the ciroumstances before hum 
and that he ought to have confined himself simply to restoring 
order in Amritsar. Surely, it is one thing when you have merely tt 
quell a local disturbance, and another when you have to determine it 
"ivhat manner an insurrectionary movement should be put down in th< 
$>Wo with which the officer has more impiediatoly to deal. 
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On page 12 of the statement which General Dyer has put 
in and which is printed as a white paper, your Lordships will find 
this sentence used by General Dyer— 

1 What the Hunter Commission have done is to apply the 
principles applicable -to unlawful assembly in times of otherwise 
general peace and quiet to a vital incident of a rebellion. ” 

The Government, as I understand their action, have identified 
themselves with that doctrine promulgated by the Hunter Commi¬ 
ssion. I am going to submit to the House that that is an erroneous 
canon, and that it is unjust 1 to an officer, in such circumstances as 
those in which General Dyer was placed, to apply auy such canon 
in judging his conduct. Let me not be misunderstood. No man 
is more averse from what is called frightfulness than I am. 
The essence of frightfulness, of which wo have had of late years 
some conspicuous examples on the continent of Europe, is that 
innocent people are treated severely and harshly with a view of 
producing an effect elsewhere, In defence of such conduct I never 
should utter a word, but the question here is a totally different one. ■ 

If you are dealing with a formidable mob, assembled in defiance 
of the express order of the Government, and at a time when an 
insurrectionary movement is in progress throughout the whole 
district, are you notjustified, when you choose your way of putting 
down that insurrectionary movement, in doing it in a way which 
will have a beneficial effect on the restoration of ordoi throughout 
the whole district 1 Where you have a state of things such as, 
unfortunately, existed in the Punjab (which really approximated 
a state of war) strength iB sometimes the best moral. If your 
tLordsbips would look at the map which is at the end of the Report 
of the Hunter Commission, your Lordships will find that it repre¬ 
sents by a 'series of rod marks what was the state of things in the 
Central and Northern Punjab in April of last year. There are a 
number of red marks which indicate the (Us{ricts where the cutting 
of telegraph wires, arson and murder ha<i prevailed, and a most 
formidable appearance have these red marks upon that map. 
They extend from the Sutlej on the east, through the districts 
of five rivers, through the Punjab itself, and they go on to the 
Indus. When you have that state of things there it is impossible, 
by the light of evidence, to come to any conclusion other thaD that 
the action taken throughout the Punjab was concerted action and 
it was a conspiracy. 

Lord Hunter’s Commission said that no evidence had been 
brought before them sufficient to establish a conspiracy to overthrow 
the British Government in that region. A conspiracy is always 
inferred from the acts of people who are obviously acting in concert. 
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It is very seldom that you can get any evidence of a conspiracy 
except from such action, and any one who looks at the evidence 
regarding the state of things in the Punjab must, 1 submit, come to 
a very different conclusion on this matter from that to which Lord 
Hunter’s Commission came. The City of Amritsar was the centre of 
the disturbance, and the state of things there was indeed formida¬ 
ble. It is a city of about 150,000 inhabitants, and the men of the city 
and of the district are of a hardy and formidable race. There you 
had a state of things that I will endeavour to describe in the 
words of the documents which contain what the Government them¬ 
selves thought of it They show how formidable it was. Let me 
only add that Amritsar is the sacred city of the Sikhs, famous for 
its Golden Temple, and that it is a vital link in.our chain of railway 
communications. There was a cloud on the Afghan frontier which 
very shortly afterwards—in May last year, I think—resulted in an 
Afghan invasion, and if the railway system had been cut at Amritsar 
it might have had a most disastrous effect upon our power of dealing 
with that Afghan trouble. 

General Dyer is an officer who had served for thirty-four years. 
He is generally recognised, I think, as an officer of very great-ability. 
IVhat is more, he has shown that he eminently possesses the 
qualities of tact and humanity. He can strike hard, when it is 
necessary to do so, but no man has more thoroughly evinced that 
he is averse from the unnecessary use of force. He was at Jullundur, 
a little to the east of Sutlej, when the state of things at Amritsa r 
was such that he was sent to Amritsar. He arrived there on April 
11. What was the state of things that he found therel May I 
aui*ver that question by referring your Lordships to the despatch of 
the Secretary of State of May 26 of this year? I will quote only two 
sentences from that despatch— 

Amri ^ ar ^ S0 lf violence, murder and arson of the most' 
savage description had occurred three days previously, and the city 
was still practically in possession of the mob. From the surrounding 
coun ryaide reports were hourly being received of similar violent 
ou reaks and attacks upon communications, and the deficiencies 
in is report (duo to the success of attacks on communications) were 
supplemented by rumours which there was little means of verifying 
and as little ground for disbelieving." 

It is impossible to picture a more serious state of things! 

Teneral l)yer himself, in vivid terms, in that statement of his—the 

j f f ap .f r —describes what he found when he arrived on the even¬ 

ing of April 11. 

He found a crisis of the gravest kind. He says— 

Ou the 10th the mob had risen,, killed every one of European 
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nationality in the'city, upon whom it could lay its hands, burnt 
banks and Government buildings, and had been held off the European' 
settlements outside the city only with the greatest difficulty, The 
situation had already been handed over to the local commander by 
the civil authorities as being a military one and beyond their 
control. I found a clear conviction upon the part of the local 
officials and abundant signs that a determined and organised move¬ 
ment was in progress to submerge and destroy all the Europeans on 
the spot, and in the district, and to carry the movement throughout 
the Punjab, and that the mob in the city and the excitable popula¬ 
tion of the villages were organised for this purpose." 

The forces that General Dyer had at hie disposal were very 
slender—some 500 British troops and some 700 native troops. He 
took every step to avert bloodshed in the way of warning the popu¬ 
lation and endeavouring to secure that the law should be obeyed 
without recourse to arms. 

He marched a column through the city, showing those who were 
disposed to make mischief that he had some force with which they 
would have to reckon. He prepared the Proclamation—referred to 
as Proclamation No. 1—which prohibited all meetings, and announc¬ 
ed that they would be dispersed by force of arms. On the next day 
a second Proclamation was issued which prohibited all processions 
and any gatherings of four men. That second Proclamation was 
issued in circumstances of the greatest possible publicity—circum¬ 
stances such as to make it absolutely incredible that it was not 
known to every one in Amritsar, He marched through the city 
with a guard, spending soqae two or three hours in the process. By 
beat of drum the people were assembled to hear the Proclamation 
read, and it was read to them in their own language. 

This was done, and General Dyer hoped that no recourse to 
force would be necessary. A Counter-proclamation was actually 
issued by those who were engaged in fomenting disorder, announc¬ 
ing that a meeting would be held, and the threats of that meeting 
were freely circulated. At first General Dyer could not believe 
them, but later in the afternoon he found that the matter was seri¬ 
ous, and that the leaders of tho forces of disorder were in earnest. 

He proceeded in the afternoon to a place called the Jallian- 
wallah Bagh, which is a great open space in the city. Your Lord- 
ship will see it on the map of Amritsar which is annexed to the 
Report; it is not very far from that Golden Temple which is so 
celebrated in India. 

In the Jallianwala Bagh he found an enormouB gathering of 
men. It is absolutely untrue that, as has been said, any women or 
children were present. Women in India do not attend meetings of 
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that kind; and there were no children. The meeting consisted 
entirely of men. ' It is difficult to get an estimate, but there is no 
doubt that it was an enormous meeting. General Dyer’s own 
estimate is from 15,000 to 20,000. Any how the people were there 
iri multitudes. It was an assembly of men, many of them criminals 
of the worst type, who had been engaged in the excesses to which 
I have already referred.' 

In the other House the Secretary of State, I think, in speaking 
of that crowd as “an unarmed crowd,” was careful to explain 
that when he said "unarmed” he meant that they were not in 
possession of what he called .“lethal weapons 01 fire arms.” I pre¬ 
sume from this statement’that the Secretary of State for War 
considers that the fauj, a bludgeon of stout bamboo shod with iron, 
is not a lethal weapon. As I understand, it is a formidable weapon, 
and your Lordships will find the name of it on page 23 of the 
despatch of the Secretary of State. You will also find a statement 
that the name the disaffected gave to themselves was “Bludgeon 
Army.” The bludgeon of course, are not as formidable as fire¬ 
arms or bayonets, but they are very formidable Weapons indeed in 
the hands of determined men. The meeting was assembled in 
open defiance of tlie Proclamations ' that had been made that day, 
and if General Dyer had hesitated, all would have been lost. Ho 
opened fire at once and the meeting was dispersed. 

Two charges have been made against General Dyer in connec¬ 
tion with this meeting. The first is that he did not give another 
warning before he opened fire. The Committee censure this omis¬ 
sion to give another warning in addition to the Proclamations, but 
in very mild terms; and ihdeed, the mildness of the censure is not 
wonderful considering what they go on to say. On page 30 of the 
Report the Hunter Committee state— 

“We think it distinctly improbable•••that the crowd— — 
would have dispersed upon notice being made*.. .■•and much more 
likely that recourse to firing would have been necessary to secure 
obedience to the Proclamation. The majority, at all events, of the 
people who assembled had done so in direct defiance pf a Procla¬ 
mation issued in the interests of peace and order, many thinking 
that the reference to firing was mere bluff.” 

Having found that, nevertheless the Committee go on to pro¬ 
nounce their mild censure— 

‘In spite of this circumstance, notice to disperse would have 
afforded those ^‘>> > 'mbled in ignorance of the Proclamation, and 
other people also, an opportunity to leaving the Bagh. If the 
notice had heen disregarded, General Dyer would have been justified 
in firing on the crowd to compel it to disperse.” 
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How many people were there in that crowd who were ignorant 
of the Proclamation ? They were there because they were determined 
to defy .it. 

. But the censure pronounced by the Hunter Committee is not 
enough for the Secretary of State for India who says, in that des¬ 
patch to which I have referred, “The omission to give warning 
before firing was opened was inexcusable.” I submit to your 
Lordships that this is a most extraordinary statement. 

Will your Lordships picture the scene ? There is the narrow lane 
through which General. Dyer with his handful of men—fifty with 
rifles and forty armed only with kukris. This handful of men, 
with General Dyer at their head, debouching from that narrow lane, 
came upon this enormous assembly. What would have been the 
effect of beginning to parley with that crowd in such circumstances? 
The mere rush of the crowd would have swept that slender force off 
its feet ; and your Lordships can picture to yourselves what the 
‘result would have been in Amritsar and throughout the Punjab if 
^General Dyer and his men had been massacred and the city left in 
-possession of the triumphant mob. 

Parleying in those circumstances would have been useless and 
fatal. Indeed, I think I am entitled to put it higher than that, 
•and to say ho was the man on the spot. In his judgment it would 
not only have been useless but also absolutely mischievous, and the 
judgment of the man on the spot is that which, in such circum¬ 
stances, ought to be accepted. If he had hesitated, the rebellion 
would have acquired, irresistible momentum. Your Lordships will 
recollect that tbere were many women and children who had taken 
refuge in the so-called fort who, if the mob bad triumphed, would 
have been at their mercy. I shall not picture w)mt their fate would 
have been. If life is to be taken—and it is a hateful necessity—I would 
rather that the lives taken were those of the members of a criminal 
mob than of law-abiding citizens who have been loyal to the Crown 
and to the Empire. The first charge about not giving a second 
warning is, I submit a frivolous charge, and the fact that it is made 
in the Report of the Hunter Committee goes rather to diminish any 
•importance that might be attached to other parts of the finding. 

The second charge made was that General Dyer continued 
firing too long, and had regard to the effect that would be produced 
throughout the Punjab elsewhere than in Amritsar. In the Hunter 
Report at page 30 your Lordships will find this passage— 

“In continuing firing as long as he did it is evident that 
•General Dyer bad in view not merely the dispersal of the crowd 
that had assembled contrary to his orders, but the desire to produce 
a moral effect in the Punjab ... . In our view this 
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was unfortunately a misconception of his duty. If necessary a crowd 
assembled contrary to a proclamation issued to prevent or determine 
disorder may have to be fired upon ; but continued firing Upon that 
crowd cannot be justified because of the effect such firing may have 

upon people in other places.” ’ •' . .L . t 

1 believe that to be a profound misconception. . It is confu- 
sirg the case of a mere riot with the case of a local disturbance 
which is really, part of the battle that is going on throughout the 
district between the Government and the forces.of insurrection. In 
.the way in which you deal with the opposing.troops on a part of 
the battlefield you must have regard to the effect that will be 
produced elsewhere throughout the whole extent of the field. It 
is otherwise in the case of a mere riot, but,, where you are dealing 
with what is really an insurrectionary movement, merely to make 
the mob move on is to do far more harm than good. 

It might only aggravate the situation, and the ineffective 
firing which had taken place, on April 10, has been referred to 
by the Adjutant-General, speaking in the Legislative Council in 
India, as an example of the inefficiency of the half measures in 
matters of that- kind. This was no mere riot, when the military 
are called in in, aid of the.civil power. The civil authorities had 
handed over to the military the whole control of the situation, 
and I should he very much surprised to be told that they had not 
done that with tho entire concurrence of the Central Government 
of India. In these circumstances, with the country in insurrection, 
would General Dyer have been fit for . his post if he had 
hesitatod to treat such a mob as that in a manner which might 
affect and tend to break the rebellion throughout the whole 
district 1 

I abhor frightfulness. This was not a case of frightfulness 
exercised upon innocent people. It was a guilty force which had 
to be dealt with, and in measuring the amount of force that it was 
proper to use General Dyer was bound to take into consideration 
the whole situation. A wider outlook was necessary than in the 

case of a mere local riot. Indeed, this is admitted in one passage 
of his despatch by the Secretary of State himself. On page 24 yout 
Lordships will find this sentence,— 

“In discharging this responsibility with the small force at his 
disposal Brigadier-General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from 
his mind the condition' in the Punjab generally, and he was entitled 
to lay his plans with reference to.those conditions.” 

I quite agree to that. No one, I think, could really question that. 
In that sentence the Secretary of State was right, but unfortunately, 
he goos on, in an immediately following sentence, to say— 
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“But he was not entitled to select for condign punishment an 
unarmed crowd which, when he inflicted that punishment, had 
committed no act of violence, had made no attempt to oppose him 
by force, and many members of which must have been unaware 
that they were disobeying his commands.” 

I have dealt with the question of the unarmed crowd and 
with the knowledge among them, and I am going to submit to 
your Lordships that this was not a case really of condign punish¬ 
ment, as the Secretary of State asserts. 

It was a case of repressing a mob which was out for mischief, 
which consisted very largely of criminal elements, and which, unless 
it were checked, and effectively checked, had taken a course which 
might have been the beginning not merely of hideous disorders in 
Amritsar itself, but of a general rising throughout the Punjab. This 
was no innocent gathering. It was the same mob, in effect, General 
Dyer says, which had committed the crime of April 10. They 
knew of the proclamation. They were there in spite of the procla¬ 
mation. They were there because of the proclamation in order to 
show that they were stronger than the Government, and to defy 
the order of the Government. In these circumstances ll submit 
that the closely reasoned statement which will be found in the 
White Paper prepared by General Dyer, to which 1 have already 
referred (pages 12 and 13) was thoroughly justified, and 
I invite the attention of every one of your Lordships to that 
document. 

What was the opinion of those who were there, who were in 
positions of trust and confidence and who were best able to judge 
whether General Dyer’s action had been right or not. I will cite 
a few of them. Sir Micbml O’Dwyer was the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab. He was a witness before Lord Hunter’s Committee. 
He says this— 

“Speaking with perhaps a more intimate knowledge of tho 
then situation than . any other else, I have no hesitation in saying 
that General Dyer’s action that day was the decisive factor in 
crushing rebellion, the seriousness of which is only now being 
generally realised.” 

Mr. Miles Irving, the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, says 
this, in his evidence— 

“The result of the firing on the mob was that the whole rebellion 
collapsed. There was an idea that the Government would do 
nothing, and this came as a disillusion.” 

Colonel Jhonson was called before Lord Hunter’s Committee. 
He was in command in the Lahore area from April 15 to May 29. 
He was asked that bow it was that peace was maintained and blood- 
71 
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shed avoided in the Lahore area, and' he said it was mainly by 
reason of General Dyer’s action at Amritsar. . 

Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner in the Lahore District, was 
called as a witness and your Lordships will find his evidence at 
page 222 of Volume III of the evidence. He uses this remarkable 
expression— 

“All independent opinion is united that the blow struck on 
the 13th April in Amritsar saved the Central Punjab from anarchy, 
loot, and murder.” 

Major General Boynon is an officer whose evidence will bo 
found, in volume IV of the Evidence given before Lord Hunter’s 
Committee, and what I am going to read will be fourtd on page 322. 
He wrote .to the Adjutant General in India— 

“The wisdom of General Dyer’s action has been fully proved 
by the fact that there has been no further trouble of any sort in 

Amritsar. The news had a decidedly sobering effect on the sur¬ 
rounding villages when it spread to them.” 

Then, to wind up these testimonies, the Government of liidia 
itsolf, in a letter written as late as May 3, 1920, after expressing 
opinion that General Dyer exceeded the reasonable requirements 

of the case, nevertheless go on to say this— 

“We are convinced that General Dyer acted honestly in the 
belief that ho was doing what was right, and w.e think that, in the 
result, his action at the time checked the spread of the disturbance 
to an extent which is difficult now to estimate.” 

Surely that is a very remarkable testimony, and surely the 
man who achieve that result is not to be lightly condemned on 

some theory, framed when the danger is over, that less force might 

possibly have answered the purpose. 

I am not going to read your Lordships the very remarkable 

speech which was made by the Adjutant-General for India to the 

Legislative Council, on September 19,1919. It is a speech that is 
worth reading, fe,. ifc deals, from a broad point of view, with the 
dithculties which confront a soldier when he is put to deal with 
such a situation as that which existed at Amritsar. He concludes 
a speech to which I think every one would listen with some emotion 
by saying that-, in the discharge of a distasteful duty of that kind, 
Any soldier who honestly tries to do his duty deserves sympathy 
and support. 

> Thanks were showered upon General Dyer from all quarters. I 
am informed that he received very many letters—hundreds of them, 
i am toid—from natives of the country thanking him for what be 
naa aone I he Government promoted him. They not only raised 
ms rank, but they gave him charge of the expedition for the relief 
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of Thai which was invested by the Afghans, and he discharged that 
duty in a manner to enhance even his military reputation. He was 
universally regarded as the man who had saved the Punjab. It is 
a curious incident that the Sikhs felt so strongly what General 
Dyer had done that -they conferred upon him what, I believe, is a 
very rare honour, the honour of making him a Sikh. The investi¬ 
ture consists in putting a slender armlet upon the wrist of the 
recipient of the honour. It is an honour that, I am told, has never 
been conferred on any Brirish subject before ; and that was the 
action of the sikh population of the district 

Everything promised well. But in October, 1919, the Hunter 
Committee were appointed. They reported on March 8, 1920, and 
on March 22 General Dyer was told that he must resign. 1 think 
General Dyer has very good ground for complaining of the manner 
in which he had been treated with reference to that Committee. 
He was called as a witness before it. He was never really told that 
he was on his own trial when that investigation was proceeding. 
No warning was given him. He had no legal assistance. He was 
cross-examined with great ability by three members of the Commi¬ 
ssion who were vakils, or pleadors, 1 understand, of very great 
ability in the Indian Courts. 1 must very respectfully enter my 
-protest against the practice which is getting so common, of appoint¬ 
ing strong partisans upon Committees or Commissions of, Inquiiy. 
To my mind it is a gross abuse. The duties of such a Committee 
or Commission are judicial, and such a cross-examination as your 
Lordships will find in the record of these proceedings was unseemly. 
Forensic ability is out of place in one who occupies, for a time, a 
judicial position. If you are to have partisans on a Commission 
you ought to have them not on one side only, but ou both, in the 
hope that by the friction, by the collision of the opposing forces, 
truth may be evolved. But no partisans of General Dyer were 
appointed, fn soms Commissions lately we have seen partisans 
appointed on both sides, and wo have seen the Commissioners giving 
evidence in the course of the proceedings. 

Here General Dyer was put at every disadvantage, and I 
submit to your Lordships that this constitutes grievous flaw in the 
proceedings of Lord Hunter’s Committee. As a result General 
Dyer has been ruined. His punishment is a very severe one. Surely 
it was not necessary to brand him as has been deme. If it was not 
expedient to employ him in that part of India, he might have been 
sent elsewhere, or if necessary, he might have been employed in 
another part of the Empire. Surely it was a very cruel thing to say, 
not only that he was relieved of his command in India and would 
never be employed, there again, but that the same thing was to 
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apply to a command elsewhere. I am not disputing the 
right of the Crown to do it. What I am disputing is the 
wisdom o! those who advised that such aotion should be 
taken in such a case. He was condemned without trial, 
and, as I believe, on a misconception as to the considerations 
which should govern a soldier in dealing with a local 
disturbance which is part of a general insurrection. Whether 
judged by that standard—the only true standard—his action was 
excessive, was a matter which, before he was condemned, should 
have been tried by a qualified Court of Inquiry ) and I am certain 
of this, that any competent Court would, in such circumstances, 
attach very great weight to the opinion of the man who was On 
the spot and who had to decide. 1 

But then your Lordships may be told that the Army Council 
here have approved of the Report of Hunter Committee and of. the 
action taken by the Secretary of State and others, ' Before I know 
what importance should be attached to the decision of the Army 
Council, I should like to know upon what view of the law they 
proceeded. Did they accept the view, laid down in the Hunter 
Report, that the force to be used must be judged simply by the 
necessity for putting down the local disturbance, or were they told 
that the wider view shall be taken and that, so long as General Dyer 
did not use excessive force with regard to the effect produced in the 
Punjab, he was not doing anything that was wrong 1 Until I know 
that, 1 confess that I should not be disposed to allow my judgment 
to be very much swayed by the conclusion which was arrived at in 
the Army Council presided over by the Secretary for War. Now 
that the danger is past we are all apt to forget it. I believe there is 
a Spanish proverb referring to the way in which people are ready to 
forget assistance which they were eager to have at tho time— 
The river passed, the saint forgotten.” I believe there is a Italian 
version of the same proverb, of which the action of the Government 
in. this case, I confess, reminds me ; it is : tl The river passed, the 
saint mocked.” 

I cannot sit down without referring to one very cruel charge 
that has been made against General Dyer by the Secretary uf State. 
He says in the Despatch to which I have so often referred already 

—outage 24 of the correspondence_ 

further, that Brig, General Dyer should have taken no steps 
to see that some attempt was made to give medical assistance to the 
Uying and wounded was an omision from bis obvious duty,” 

It is very odd that the Secretary of State should have thought 
i necessary to say that. The Committee had considered the 
cnucnp.s which had been pased in that respect, and what they faj 
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is tantamount to an acquittal of Gonoral Dyer. In effect they 
discard the charge ; they refer to the fact that the hospitals were • 
open, that the medical officers were there, and they add— 

“ It has not been proved to us that any wounded people were, 
in fact, exposed to unnecessary suffering from want of medical 
treatment.” 

General Dyer himself, in bis statement on page 18, as to 
sending medical officers into the city, says— 

“No medical officer could have lived in the city without a strong 
escort, and in my judgment none could be spared.” 

Surely it is not in accordance with the traditions of our public 
life that a charge of that kind, which must have been read by tens 
of thousands who would never read the paragraph in the Committee’s 
Report from which I have quoted, exonerating General Dyer in this 
matter of the wounded, should be circulated broadcast There is 
nothing to which the people of this country are more sensitive than 
a charge of inhumanity, and I think that the Secretary of State 
should have weighed his words more carefully before he put such 
a stigma as this upon a gallant officer whose humanity is beyond 
question. 

I have only a very few words to add on the more general 
aspects of the case. The matter may not rest here. In this 
case you have a man selected for a most arduous and unplea¬ 
sant duty ; he discharges it in a manner such as to achieve results 
that could not have been surpassed ; he is praised and promoted, 
and employed on active service. A year afterwards, on the Report 
of the Committee, he is sent as a scapgoat into the wilderness. I 
am told that soldiers rather distrust politicians, but hitherto tho 
Government has supported its servants who have tried to do 
their duty. Nothing could be imagined more demoralising than 
the suspicion that they may not be backed, for political or other 
reasons. 

It may be said that our soldiers are made of sterner stuff, and 
that they will do their duty whatever course the politicians may 
take. I believe that to be generally true. But all* soldiers are not 
equally strong, and when you have the less strong men faced with 
a situation of difficulty and dangor, where his conscience and his 
military instincts tell him that he ought to take a strong line if he 
is to save the situation, if such a man has a feeling that tbo support 
to which he is entitled may not be accorded to him, and that the 
result of bis doing his duty may be the ruin of himself and all those 
that are dear to him, can you wonder if, for a moment, he might 
hesitate 1 Cau you wonder if, in some cases, the results of such 
hesitation might be disastrous 1 
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Moved, to resolve, "That this House deplores the conduct of 
the case of General Dyer as unjust to that officer, and as establishing 
a precedent dangerous to the preservation of order in face of 
rebellion”—(Viscount Finlay) 

The Under Secretary of State for India (Lord Sinha) : My 
Lords, it is with great hesitation, indeed with reluctance, that I rise 
to address your Lordships this evening, I am not so presumptuous as to 
think that 1 can deal effectively with the case which has been present¬ 
ed with such skill and eloquence by the noble and learned Viscount 
who has just finished. That 1 must leave to abler hands than mine. 
Indeed, I fear that I cannot hope to throw fresh light on a matter 
which has been discussed threadbare for the last few months. I 
cannot hope that anything that 1 can urge will change the opinion 
or alter the convictions of those who have arrayed themselves on 
opposite sides in this unfortunate controversy. I might, however 
unintentionally, fan the flames of bitter racial animosity which is 
now raging. The only reasons which compel me to trespass on 
your Lordships’ indulgence are that I hope I shall be able to clear 
away certain misunderstandings and remove certain wrong impres¬ 
sions which have been caused by incidental issues, false and irrele¬ 
vant issues which have been raised and have tended to obscure the 
main issues underlying the Punjab disturbances. I ask your indul¬ 
gence,' because I fear that my silence might be miscoustrued, both 
in this country and in India. 

I desire at the outset, on behalf of my fellow-countrymen in 
India to express the deep horror and regret that we all feel at the 
abominable outrages committed at Amritsar, Ahmedabad and 
elsewhere, in April last year—a regret and horror to which public 
expression was given by the Secretary of State for India as soon as 
the news arrived. I must also ask your Lordships’ leave to express, 
on behalf of my countrymen the .deep resentment and indignation, 
which is felt in India over the humiliation inflicted, and the indig¬ 
nities heaped,* on some of my countrymen in the Punjab in the 
courso of the administration of martial law in that Province. I ask 
• your Lordships* House to endorse the judgment of His Majesty’s 
Government that those acts flout the standards of propriety and 
humanity which the inhabitants not only of India but of the civilised 
world have a right to demand from those set in authority over 
them, ^ I desire to make it clear that what my fellow countrymen 
in India desire is the vindication of principles, and not the punish¬ 
ment of individuals. That is of secondary importance. Indeed it 
is of importance only in so far as it tends to give effect, adequate or 
otherwise, to your vindication. 

The unhappy incidents which occurred In various parts of India 
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and particularly in the Punjab, in April last year, will form, in any 
case, a deplorable chapter in the history'of British rule in India. They 
have given rise to a controversy prolonged beyond the limits of 
safety. The more responsible sections of the Press in this country 
and in India have counselled all parties to the controversy to accept 
the decision of the Cabinet as final and to refrain from further strife. 
I regret' that the advice seems to have fallen upon deaf ears, 
and that the publication of papers has been the signal for a revival 
of bitter racial animosity. I am afraid there is little hope of an 
end to this dangerous feud unless both parties determine to drop 
the question, to efface the bitter memories of last year, and set 
themselves to accomplish the great task of ,peace and reconciliation 
so ably begun by Sir Edward Maclagan, the present Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab. t 

The noble viscount has referred to the Report of the Hunter 
Committee; I am not quite sure whether he accepts or rejects the 
findings of the Committee, or even of the Majority section of the 
Committee. I am in doubt, after having listened to him, whether 
hedoesor does not. It is unfortunate that the Report is not 
Unanimous. It is still more unfortunate that, at first sight-, the 
divergence seems to proceed on racial lines. I hope, however, 
to satisfy your Lordships that there is no real, substantial, and 
fundamental divergence, and that a divergence on matters of opinion, 
as distinct from questions of fact, is consistent with a conscientions 
integrity on the part of the dissentients. I claim both for the 
British portion of the Committee and for the Indian portion that 
they have conscientiously endoavoured to discharge their duties to 
the best of their abilities. 

I regret that Lord Finlay has considered it fit to cast aspersions 
on the Indian members of the Committee. I hope to satisfy your 
Lordships that those aspersions are unmerited. As I have said, the 
difference of opinion with regard to the necessity for martial law and 
its duration is one that is natural and almost inevitable. Some 
would be chiefly impressed with the dangers of the situation, by the 
heavy responsibilities thrown on the authorities, and by a feeling 
that the safety of a large population, includirg the small European 
portion, might possibly depend upon firm and energetic action. 
Others, firm in their conviction (happily well-founded) that India 
is as steadfast in loyalty to-day, as during the war, would as certainly 
take a lesB serious view of the possibilities of the situation, however 
menacing it might appear on the surface and vould concentrate 
their attention upon the sudden outbursts of disorder, the measures 
taken to ensure their quick cessation, and the abuse of powers 
conferred solely for the purpose of repressing disorders. • 
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I submit that two points of view are possible with regard 
to the introduction and the continuance of martial law, but one 
view, and one view alone, is possible with regard to the incident 
which has loomed , so large in this controversy—the shooting at 
Jallianwala Bagh—and also with regard to some of the orders issued 
in the course of the administration of martial law ; and it is 
precisely this that we find in the Report oi the Hunter Commission. 
I have said that it will be my principal endeavour to clear the at¬ 
mosphere by getting rid, so to speak, of the side issues which have 
been raised, some of them of a personal nature, and all of them, 
I submit, introduced for the .purpose of prejudice. 

The first and foremost of these is one to which I regret Lord 
Finlay has to day, to some extent at any rate, lent the great 
authority of his name—namely that the Government of India was 
at any time of opinion that General Dyer’s action at Jallianwala 
Bagh was justified, and thereby to some extent at any rate endor¬ 
sed—I do not say fully ; I hope not—but to some extent endorsed— 
the mischievous, I may almost say the dangerous, suggestion that 
the government of India has, in deference to the wishes of the 
Secretary of State, or of his Majesty’s Government, altered its 
original view with regard to General Dyer’s action, I can assure 
your Lordships that that is not so that any such suggestion is 
absolutely unfounded ; that the Government of India has at no time 
changed its view with regard to the action of General Dyer at 
Jallianwala Bagh, and that the noble viscount was incorrect in 
stating to your Lordships to day that they had given General 
Dyer promotion after the incident of Jallianwala Bagh, 

Upon what grounds is this suggestion made I It is said that 
after April 13 General Dyer was sent to the front, in' connection 
with the Afgan War which supervened soon afterwards, and that 
he was given promotion. I have already said that it is not the 
fact that he was given promotion, but he certainly was sent, in the 
position and tiahis which he occupied before, to the front, where 
his services would be best employed, and where, I am glad to say 
he gave such a good account of himself. But at that time—this 
was early in May—there had been no inquiry and there was 
nothing before the Government of India except the meagre report 
made by the General Dyer himself on April 14, the day after the 
occurence. None of the details which have since appeared were 
before the Government of India, and 1 submit that it would have 
been not only unfair to General Dyer, but contrary to public 
interests if the services of that gallant soldier had not been utilised 
aud employed wherever the public service required that they should 
bo employed. 
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Then it is said that, at the time when a debate took place in 
the Legislative Council of India, the Government of India, through 
its member, expressed approval of, or justified or condoned, the action 
of General Dyer at Jallianwalla Eagh. That is an equally unfounded 
statement. I can only presume that those who make that sugges¬ 
tion have not read the report of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council in September of last year. With your Lordships’ leave 
I will tell you, as shortly as I can, what happened, and give you 
one extract from the speech of the member of the Government of 
India who was in charge of the Bill then before the Legislative 
Council, to show that, so far from approving, or justifying or con¬ 
doning, the action of General Dyer, the Government of India, 
in specific terms, refused to express any opinion, and stated that no 
opinion could be formed until the Enquiry by the Hunter Committee 
had been completed, and that no action could be taken, and that 
it was wrong for private members who had made allegations to make 
ex parte statements in the absence of General Dyer himself, and at a 
time when the Committee is going to hold its Enquiry. 

There are three dates in September on which this Bill 
came before the Legislative Council. The Bill was what? A 
Bill of Indemnity, to indemnify officers employed in tho 
administration of Martial Law for any act of theirs committed 
reasonably and in good faith in the course of such administration 
—that is to say, to protect them from legal proceedings in the 
Courts. Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, was in charge 
of that Bill. He introduced it on September 18, and in doing so 
he expressly said that there was no intention to justify any parti¬ 
cular action, or to indemnify any officer concerned in the firing at 
Jallianwalla Bagh, and that necessary action would be taken, and 
could only be taken, on the findings of the Hunter Committee. On 
September 19 he repeated that statement, and on September 25 he 
made a statement which explains what the noble and learned Viscount 
Lord Finlay read, the speech of Sir Havelock Hudson which is 
supposed to have expressed approval of General Dyer’s action. 

May I read that extract from the last speech of Sir William 
Vincent, because it makes clear of what I have advanced—namely 
that the Government of India did not, and could not, justify and 
asked for a suspension of judgment. He said this in his closing 
speech in moving that the Bill be passed— 

“You have one member saying one thing ; another saying 
something quite different; on many occasions neither of tham speak¬ 
ing from first hand knowledge ; and on their statement this Council 
is asked to condemn or justify the conduct of individual officers. I 
use the word ‘condemn’ deliberately ••• ••• I put it 
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emphatically to the Council that such a statement is neither fair nor 
reasonable. These are matters for Committee. I will take one 
incident which' has been repeatedly referred to, this unfortunate 
Jallianwala Bagh affair, 

“My Lord, no one deplores the loss of life on that day more 
than the Government. It has been, and must be to all of us, a 
source of great distress, and it does not really make so very much 
difference from this point of view whether the number killed was 
300 or 500. In either case the loss of life is serious enough in all 
conscience and greatly to be regretted. But we have no right in 
this Council either to justify cr condemn that action. It is not part 
of our duty ; it does not come within the scope of the Bill. General 
Hudson has, it is true, put before the Council certain considerations 
relating to this occurrence, but as I understood him—he was 
merely attempting to put the matter as it might have appeared to 
a military officer at the time and was not in any way putting his 
personal viewB before the Council. That is the way I understood 
his remarks. I mention this because his statements have been 
made the ground for attacks on. him : and it was suggested he sought 
to justify what was done. I do not think that the Council, 
when they have considered the position, will for one moment accept 
that as a fair presentment of his intentions. What I ask this Coun¬ 
cil to do now is, not to prejudge this matter in any way, neither 
to condemn nor to justify any action, neither to say a man is 
innocent nor to say he is guilty until the proper time for such a 
decision shall arrive.” 


1 submit, therefore, that it is incorrect to say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, by any speech of any member of that Government 
in the debates of September last year, in any manner approved of or 
justified or condoned the action of General Dyor at Jallianwala 
Bagh. , 

There is even a more dangerous suggestion made in this connec- 
tion—-namely, that the original Despatch of the Government of India 
has been altered in deference to the wishes either of the Cabinet 
or of the Secretary of State, with reference to the case of General 
Dyer. I assure your Lordships that there is not one word of truth 
in any suggestion of that kind. There were consultations, of course, 
in the Cabinet over the Hunter Report and, in the course of those 
consultations, communications passed by cable with the Government 
of hidm, and changes were made not only in the Despatch of 

Cl 0 v?nZ“Thl “ th ' dratt « the the 

® iDgIe . ™T CU howev , er > did Government of India, 
in anj matter of substance, modify their original views, and not in 
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any respect did they modify their view (which throughout has been 
the same) with regard to the conduct of General Dyer. It is founded 
on the unanimous finding of the Hunter'Committee, which they 
have accepted and endorsed, and which have similarly been accepted 
by His Majesty’s Government in this country. I venture to hope, 
therefore, that what I have said to your Lordships tP-day will dispel 
any suggestion about the Government Of India having' yielded, 
with regard to their views upon the conduct of General Dyer, in 
deferenee either to the- Secretary of State or to His Majesty’s 
Government as a whole, 

I must ask your Lordships’ forgiveness if I refer to another 
matter which is of a somewhat personal nature. I am sure that if your 
Lordships hear the circumstances you will extend your indulgence 
to me. Most of your Lordships, if not all of you, are aware that 
it has been suggested by Sir Michael O’Dwyer that, amongst others, 
he communicated to me in the India Office, details of the firing at 
Jallianwala Bagh when he saw me in June last year. He said that 
he had communicated these details not only to the Secretary of 
State, but to Sir Thomas Holderneas (the distinguished permanent 
Under Secretary in the India office who retired in Jannuary last 
after long service) and also to me. So far as the Secretary of State 
is concerned he has given his denial from his place in Parlia¬ 
ment, and so far as Sir Thomas Holderness is concerned your 
Lordships will have seen his denial in a letter placed hefc o 
Parliament and" appearing in the official Keporfc c. the House of 
Commons on Monday, July 5. 

I ask your Lordships to remember that Sir Thomas HoldernegH 
saw Sir Michael O’Dwyer frequently, and that my interview was 
only for half an hour on one particular day. This is what Sir 
Thomas Holderness said— 

“The details given by General Dyer to the Commission came to 
me as a great surprise and were entirely unexpected. Id conclusion 
I would like to say, that if I had heen called upon during the 
summer or autumn of 1919 to prepare a statement for publication 
regarding the Jallianwala Bagh incident, and had framed it on the 
information verbally received from Sir M, O’Dwyer and on the 
scanty information transmitted by the Government of India, the 
narrative would have been a different complexion from the account 
of the facts given by General Dyer. It would not and could not 
havo included the critical features on which discussion has since 
centered.” • 

Personally I was more concerned then with the present than 
with the past. Our conversation was confined to such details as the 
treatment of the editors and lawyers then in gaol, the necessity for 
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thoir prosecution, and the necessity for excluding counsel from 
outside appearing before the tribunal for the defence of these 
prisoners, and things of.that nature. 

I did not put one single question to Sir M. O’Dwyer about 
Amritsar, or the firing at Amritsar, nor did he tell me one single 
thing with regard to the incidents of the 13th. The reason why the 
matter did nob occur to me was that I ha.d only seen the official 
communication stating that on April 13 there had been a collision 
between troops and a mob, with the result that there had been heavy 
casualties to the extent of 200. I inferred that it was a mob of the 
same kind as had committed the outrages on the 10th, when they 
looted, burned, and murdered, and that the heavy casualties were 
due to the determined resistance which they must have made when 
fired upon. But the details which have since appeared, and appeared 
only when General Dyer was examined before the Hunter Commit¬ 
tee—I will mention the details presently—were absolutely unknown 
.to me. 

Theso details are—1 shall not have to repeat them when I am 
dealing with the Jallianwala Bagh incident—(l)That the crowd 
was within an enclosed space almost like “sheep in a pen”—to use 
the words of Mr. Bonar Law—with the main entrance guarded by 
troops, and the entrance to the passage leading to the square guarded 
by two armoured cars with an aeroplane reporting now and then, 
though not under General Dyer’s command ; (2) that this crowd 
included boys and thousands of villagers from outside Amritsar who 
were there, as stated in the case of the Punjab Government them¬ 
selves, as mere spectators—that this crowd was unarmed. My 
noble Friend is in error in saying that the evidence was that they 
were armed with bludgeons or anything else. That crowd was not . 
merely unarmed with lethal weapons or firearms, but unarmed. They 
wore attacking nothing and no one ; they were seated on the ground 
squatting, and listening to a speech when they were fired upon. 
The filing began without any notice ; it was continued and directed 
in the manner now admitted, and the wounded—whose number is 
still unascertained wero loft unattended either by the military or 
by the civil authorities. These details were then, and for months 
afterwards unknown to me. I have every reason to believe that 
they were unknown to the Viceroy and his then colleagues—I speak 
m the presence of one of them, the noble Lord, Lord Meston—until 
the examination of Genoral Dyer before the Hunter Committee. 

• f '' r° sslble motive could there be for the India Office not to 
inform Parliament or the public of these details if they had been 
communicated 1 On the contrary, it seems to me that it has been 
urged, with some show of reason on the Indian side, that, whereas 
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lull and elaborate details of the fpul deeds committed by the rioters 
were published by means of official communiques and by the Anglo- 
Indian Press, much of the details of the action taken by officials, 
civil and military, in suppressing the so-called rebellion, were loft to 
be discovered by unofficial inquires which became possible only some 
time afterwards, when the strict censorship over the Press and 
private correspondence was removed and free ingress into the Punjab 
was once more permitted to public-spirited outsiders. 

One other matter has been introduced which I am afraid will 
cause serious misunderstanding in India—namely, with regard to 
the ‘personnel of the Hunter Committee. I regret most heartily 
that anything should have fallen from Lord Finlay to-day to lend 
colour to the suggestion that the Indian members of the Committee 
were imbued with a spirit of partisanship. I had understood before 
that the objection was not merely to the Indian members, but 
also to the English members of the Committee : and Sir Michael 
O’JDwyer’s objection at any rate so far as the English members were 
concerned, was on the ground of their lack of administrative experi¬ 
ence. So far as that is concerned, I should have thought that, in 
as much as the Committee had to decide upon evidence placed before 
them and the knowledge and administrative experience of officials 
was made available “by means of evidence before them, this would 
not be in any way a drawback with regard to their qualifications. But 
the monstrous charge was made that these Gentlemen belonged 
to the same class which was largely responsible for creating the situa¬ 
tion that led to these disorders, and which, iD several cases, actively 
participated in the rebellion. 

I desire to submit to your Lordships with all the emphasis I can 
that this is a most monstrous and most undeserved charge. Remember 
who these three gentlemen, the Indian members of the Committee 
w^re. One was Sir Cbimanlal Harilal Sitalvad, who was a dis¬ 
tinguished advocate of the Bombay High Court for many years, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University there, and is at the present 
moment—after the Report of the Hunter Committee—a judge of the 
Bombay High Court ; a man who has been famous throughout his 
public life for moderation of thought and speech. Another Indian 
member of the Committee was Mr Sultan Ahmed, a Minister to the 
State of Gwalior, a graduate of Cambridge, a Barrister of England, 
who has never taken any part in British-Indian politics, whose 
services and the services of w'hose family, have been acknowledged, 
amongst others, by Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself, and against whom 
not a breath of suspicion has ever arisen as r< gards his taking part 
in political agitation, much less in fomenting disorder. The third 
Ipdian member was the Hon. Pundit Jagat Karain, advocate of the 
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Judical Commissioner's Court of Oudh, who has devoted the best 
part of his public life to local Self-Government in that province, and 
who as a member of the Legislative council, has earned the 
confidence and the esteem both of the Government and of the people 
of that province. 

It was said that he had made an incorrect statement as regards 
the number of persons interned by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. This was 
in 1917. The moment his attention was drawn to it he withdrew 
that charge. He wrote at once to the papers stating that he had 
been incorrect, and explaining how the inaccuracy had risen, and 
Sir Harcourt Butler obtained Sir Michael O’Dwyer’a thanks for 
having drawn the attention of Pundit Jagat Narayan to this matter 
aud obtained this withdrawal. It seems to me that there is nothing 
in that distinguished gentleman’s career to disqualify him from sitting 
on the Hunter Committee. Speaking for myself, I claim that all 
aspersions on the honesty, the impartiality aud the competence of 
the members of the Committee, whether English or Indian, are 
absolutely without foundation. 

I cannot pass from this without referring to what Lord Finlay 
was pleased to call the astute cross-examination of these three native 
lawyers, which is supposed to have placed General Dyer at a dis¬ 
advantage. Will your Lordships be surprised to hear that the 
iudgment of the Hunter Committee, of the Government of Indi^, 

■ and of His Majesty’s Government is based, not upon any single word 
in cross-examination, but upon a statement made in a carefully 
lire pared document—prepared long before the Committees sat> 
namely, on August 25, and signed hy General Dyer—for the military 
authorities as, I suppose, a part of his report. So far as the cross- 
examination is concerned, those of your Lordships who care to take 
the trouble to read it will, I have no hesitation in saying, find that 
the most damaging statements are made, not under cross-exami¬ 
nation by any of those Indian members of the Committee, but under 
cross-examination by Lord Hunter and Mr. Justice Rankin. 

therefore, this again is introduced as a matter of prejudice, 
and, so far as the cross-examination by three Indian lawyers is con¬ 
cerned, eliminate it if you like ; it has not been relied on by the 
Committee, or by the Government here, nor has even the cross- 
examination of Lord Hunter and Mr. Justice Rankin, but the judg¬ 
ment both of the Hunter Committee, and of the Government of 
India, and of His Majesty’s Government is founded upon General 
Dyers own statement, and his own statement alone. I am afiaid I 
have taken up a great deal of time already with reference to matters 
winch i have, perhaps, treated as of more importance than they 
dcsen e. But it seemed to me that some, at any rate, of these 
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matters have created an atmosphere of prejudice, which was 
detrimental to a right judgment being formed upon the main issues. 

.Now I come to the main issues arising upon the Hunter Report. 
Apart from the question of the necessity of martial law and its 
continuance, there are only two others—namely, the acts done, the 
orders passed in the course of the administration of martial law, 
and that incident of Jallianwala Bagh. I have already said with 
regard to the introduction and continuance of martial law, that 
the difference of opinion between the two sections is more super¬ 
ficial than fundamental. After all, they both agreed that it was 
necessary to call in the military for the purpose of repressing the 
disturbances that had taken place. I am perfectly certain that if the 
majority had expressed themselves with the same degree of con¬ 
demnation of those acts, done in the course of administration of 
martial law, as His Majesty’s Government here has, there probably 
would not have been even such difference of opinion as exists. It 
turns on the construction of the words of “open rebellion” in the 
vegulation of 1804, with regard to which it is possible to bold two 
different opinions ; but, as I say, it has become now a more or loos 
theoretical, abstract, academical question, considering that both 
sections were agreed that it was necessary to call in the military for 
the purpose of repressing the disturbances. 

For myself, I will not even read to you the list of acts done in 
the course of administration—flogging, crawling orders and so forth 
—because the mere mention of them raises a storm of passion which 
I desire to avoid. But I am confident that your Lordships have all 
seen the allegations, as well as the unanimous findings of the Com¬ 
mittee upon those acts, and the judgment pronounced both by the 
Government of India and by the Committee. It seems to mo that 
hardly any importance has been attached to those acts in the debate 
which have taken place so far, and attention has been concentrated 
only upon this one question of whether General Dyer has been 
properly or improperly dealt with. That again is, I venture to think, 
a matter which will cause misunderstanding and create a wrong 
impression in India. However, that may he, I, for my part, am 
not willing to go into those acts, because I fear to add to the hitler 
feelings now prevailing. 

I will, therefore, content myself with a very few words only 
as to the Jallianwala Bagh incident and the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment thereupon. I have, incidentally, referred to the details of 
the firing. I have told your Lordships that the crowd was unarmed j 
that it was listening to a lecture ; and that there must have been, 
according to the case of the Punjab Government themselves, a very 
large number of outsiders from the Punjab who were not there for 
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any political purpose3 ; who were not aware even of the proclamation 
that had been made that morning ; and who were there merely as 
spectators; aud there is reason to believe that many of them had 
boon misled into coming to that assembly by false representations 
as to what was going to, be done there. That being so, I submit 
there was no justification for firing upon the crowd at once. It was 
not attacking anything or anybody ; it was not doing . any act 
of violence, it was sitting on the ground, and, as General Dyer 
himself said, there was no question of its trying to attack or rush 
him, or anything of that kind. 

Assume, even on the basis of the reasoning that Lord Finlay 
has urged, that it was necessary, or desirable, or justifiable to fire 
without previous notice, was it necessary to continue the firing, to 
the extent and in the manner that was done 1 Assume it was an 
army of rebels. Supposing they wanted to surrender, would a 
military commander on the field of a battle give them quarter or 
not in those circumstances 1 The circumstances in this case were 
such that General Dyer himself said, ‘ If I had more troops, and 
if my armoured car would come through the lane—which they could 
not because it was too narrow—I would have done every one of 
these men to death until the whole assembly had dispersed.” There¬ 
fore, admittedly, wo are on common ground that more force was 
used than it was necessary to disperse the crowd, and if more force 
was used, it was used for what purpose ? For the purpose of creating 
a moral effect; that is to say, of intimidation, terrorism, frightful¬ 
ness, or whatever else you choose to call it. And that, My Lords, 
is the doctrine which 1 am profoundly thankful to think His 
Majesty s Government has emphatically repudiated. I hope when 
your Lordships have heard, from abler advocates than I am, all 
the arguments in favour of the position which has been adopted by 
the Government of India, your Lordships will emphatically endorse 
that judgment. 


The Secretary of State for War the other day described this 
incident as a monstrous event, standing in singular and sinistex 
isolation in the history of the British Empire. A former Prime 
Ministor of England described it as a monstrous outrage Do your 
Lordships, then, wonder that this has created, throughout the 
length and breadth of India, the deepest anger and the deepest 
resentment . It is said that the action 0 f General Dyer saved 
the Punjab. 1 hope, my Lords, even if that were so, there will be 
no one in this House who will endorse the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. But is it certain, my Lords, that it did save 
the Puiuab 1 The Hnnrer Committee, after a patient and protracted 
inquiry, have hold that it is impossible to come to that conclusion 
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notwithstanding the statements of Sir M. O’Dwyer and of those 
officials whose evidence Lord Finlay quotes. Are we to rejeot that 
finding ?—a finding by a body of competent and experienced persons 
who heard the evidence on the spot, and against whose competence, 
I submit, there is * no reason whatsoever that can fairly be Urged, 
But even if it could be said, contrary to - that finding, that General 
Dyer’s action did save the Punjab and did prevent another Mutiny, 
are you certain—can . any body ask your Lordshfps to hold 
—that nothing, but this frightful massacre would have accomplished 
that end ? Is there any evidence, is there any justification, for 
asking your Lordships to hold that this massacre of the 500, 
or the 10,000 or the 20,000 persons who were there was the 
only thing that could have saved the Punjab from rebellion or 
mutiny 1 

I submit that it would be in . the highest degree dangerous to 
assent to any doctrine of that kind. And I know that whatever 
may be the decision that is come to in this Honse or in the other 
House of Parliament, there is not a single Indian who believe that 
the situation was in any way similar to that existing in 1857, or 
that General Dyer’s action saved British rule in India. The Secre¬ 
tary .of State for War said that he did not believe it. The Hunter 
Committee did not believe it. Nor is there, so far as I know, any 
person in authority in India at that time who will advance that 
proposition. 

I have taken up your Lordships time at greater length than I 
intended, but I can not conclude those remarks without dwelling for 
one moment on the lessons to be learned from these bitter experien¬ 
ces which would otherwise be thrown away. To my mind there 
are lessons to be learned both by rulers and ruled. Both section of 
the Hunter Committee have unanimously said that the movement 
of Satyagraha, passive resistance, civil disobedience, or by whatever 
name it has been called, has been, to some extent at any rate, if not 
to a great extent, responsible for the spirit of lawlessness which 
resulted in these disorders. I ask my fellow-countrymen to lay 
well that lesson to their hearts. 1 ask them to dissociate themselves 
from a similar pernicious movement started by Mr. Gandhi—a move¬ 
ment which he calls by another name, that of non-co-operation. It 
can only lead to the same disastrous results as the Satyagraha, or the 
civil disobedience movement, produced in April of last year. The 
more reasonable sections of my countrymen—and they are by far 
the majority—have already dissociated themselves from this move* 
ment, and if the Government of India is only allowed to pursue 
the wise course it is now pursuing, I have no doubt that soon there 

73 
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will not be a single Indian* either Hindu or Mussulman, who will 
subscribe to or act upon that doctrine. 

But if there is that lesson to be learned by my countrymen, 
there is also another to be learned by the Government, and that is 
the policy which was pursued so successfully in the United Provinces 
by Sir Harcourfc Butler, in Bombay by Sir George Lloyd, and in 
Bengal by Lord Ron aid shay. Do not interfere too hastily or too 
violently with an agitation of this nature. Let it kill itself ; as 
in time it will. Idleness cannot last ; shops can not be closed 
for ever. It is against the interests of the people themselves to 
allow that. Ruthless methods of repression and coercion result 
in disorder as much as passive resistance; and direct action, or 
civil disobedience. I ask my fellow countrymen to co-operate as 
much as they can with all section of the community, both European 
and Indian, in order that the large and benevolent scheme of reform 
which has just been launched might result in the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of self-government in India which has been declared to be 
the object of His Majesty’s Government. I apologise to your 
Lordships for the time I have taken. 


In the course of the second day’s debate on the Dyer case 
in the House of Lords, on July 20, 1920, Lord Curzon on behalf 
of the Government said that he hoped the House would not dis¬ 
sociate itself from the unanimous verdict of the high authority who 
had hitherto dealt with the matter and would not thereby send a' 
message to India which he was firmly convinced would be a source of 
the greatest apprehension, if not worse, there. He dwelt on the im¬ 
portance and respect due to the views expressed by Lord Meston who 
strongly supported the steps taken by Government. He was glad 
that the debate had enabled some of the existing misapprehensions to 
be disputed such as General Dyer’s alleged promotion after Amritsar. 
Dyer was Br.gadier-Geneial in the Afghan war and subsequently. 
Lord Curzon also referred to the dissipation of the suggestion that 
pressure was brought to bear on the Commander-in-Chief in India and 
on the Indian Government or that the latter modified its views. He 
defended the Government of India from irresponsible criticism. 
He admitted that General Dyer was possibly at a disadvantage before 
the Hunter Committee at the hands of a skilful Indian counsel, 
but said that the Government s case rested with General Dyer’s 
answers to question by the Chairman of the Committee, Lord 

TTVi-°k r T ld f°f statem ® nfcs in hls own declarations, particularly on the 
published statement he drew up a few weeks atm Ttia two 

aspects which chiefly struck his Lordship were\he crawling order 
and the happenings at Jalhanwallah Bagh when the case came up 
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before him as a member of the Cabinet, because he was convinced 
that those incidents had impressed themselves indelibly and produced 
much of the trouble to which Lord Meston. had referred. In the 
course of his long experience jn India he had been more than once 
involed in troubles and crisis of racial aspect. That experience 
was burnt into his soul, but he had emerged from it all with tbe 
unshakable conviction that only upon certain principles could any 
administrator of India,, civil or military, honourably'take his stand. 

Lord Curzon said that he had noted that most of the previous 
speakers had only lightly touched upon the crawling order. He 
declared that if General Dyer’s explanation of it before the Hunter 
•Committee was to be accepted then it was a very vicarious form of 
punishment because most of the people who submitted to it were 
ordinary inhabitants of the street by means of which they were able 
to gain only exit from their bouses. Also this punishment was 
inflicted on April 19th for crime perpetrated on April 10th, and 
moreover, people arrested on minor charges in the different parts of 
the town had been subjected to this humiliation. Regarding the 
crawling order the explanation in General Dyer’s recent statement, 
namely, that his order meant that the street should be regarded as 
the holy ground which was as well understood by Indians, was an after¬ 
thought if not an absurdity. Lord Curzon described the manner in 
which an Indian pays penance in order to mark the difference from 
crawling action. General Dyer’s action in this connection was 
impossible to excuse despite the extreme and intense provocation. I 0 
subsequent explanation was inconsistent with the facts. He t 11 
proceeded to examine the Jallianwalla Bagh affair and refuted a 
length Lord Finlay’s presentation of minor facts and submitted tie 
version based on the evidence of General Dyer himself an t e 
Deputy Inspector of Police and his Brigade Major. He had o >i J *' 5 
covered one reference in the whole of the evidence on "hie o 
theory that tbe crowd was armed with lethal weapons appearei o 
rest. He described as a very dangerous doctrine General Dyers ex 
planation of his action that he wished to produce sufficient mora 
effect throughout the Punjab. That meant that any officei won < 
he entitled to apply the maximum rather than the minimum r egiec 
of force in a similar situation, if he only cast his eyes away r > 
the arena in which he was acting and looked over a su cien 
wide field beyond. If that doctrine was applied to tbe <!»«»»'« 
of any civil riot in England and if such action were taken 
and condoned, would any British Government s an 0 , 

eight hours in office? Lord Curzon then preceded to develop 
ois arguments against the contention that Genera y 
saved the Punjab by his action, expressing the opinion tnat 
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General Dyer no more saved India by the massacre, at Amritsar 
than you could defeat the Bolsheviks or save Kussia by a massacre 
at Odessa or Warsaw. He profoundly mistrusted the theory that 
General Dyer saved the Punjab by his exertions. He altogether 
denied that he had saved India by his example and the Govern¬ 
ment could not possibly accept Lord Finlay’s theory that so long 
as an Officer acted honestly in difficult circumstances he could rely 
on his superiors standing by him. To General Dyer sympathy 
could he given without stint but not necessarily support. He, 
however, paid a tribute to General Dyer’s high personal and pro¬ 
fessional qualities and recognised that the respect felt for him had 
been manifested by the ‘Sikhs. Lord Curzon did not desire to 
minimize the gravity of the situation which had existed and he 
quite understood ‘ how the temper of any man might be aroused by 
a series of shocking outrages, but what he condemned was General 
Dyer’s conception of his duty which was altogether a wrong concep¬ 
tion. He appealed to the House not to condone General Dyer’s 
error and lower British standards of justice and humanity. 


Lord Milner deplored the debate as likely to harm national 
interest. He declared that the suggestion that injustice had been 
done to General Dyer from political motive was unfair and gratui¬ 
tous. He was one of the Cabinet Committee which had investigated 
the report of the Hunter Committee and he had approached the 
subject with bias all in favour of the soldier, of firm and even stern 
repression of sedition and maintenance of Imperial power, but he 
was forced regretfully .to conclude that in the suppression of disor¬ 
ders, acts were committed for maintenance of authority which were 
ultimately likely not to strengthen but to undermine it. General 
Dyer s continuing firing, in order to create a moral impression in 
the Punjab, was a frightful error of judgment involving fearful con¬ 
sequences, hut the Government would have committed a move 
terrible mistake if for fear of unpopularity they had hesitated to 
condemn General Dyer’s action. As regards employment of General 
Dyer, His Lordship declared that it would he unjustifiable and im¬ 
possible to employ General Dyer when many other British officers of 
equal rank and distinction were awaiting employment. The Govern¬ 
ment were not inflicting any penalty or stigma on Goneral Dyer bv 
not .employing him, because they could not employ him without 
extreme injustice to others. The Government took full responsi¬ 
bility for the repudiation of General Dyer’s action. No lighter terms 
of censure would have adequately met the case. The suggestion that 
anj hurt had resulted to General Dyer beyomJ the inevitable result 
of censure which the Government felt bound to pronounce was quite 
contrary to fact : As far as was consitent with their duty in asser- 
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tfng principles they were bound to assist Government and they 
had dealt with General Dyer considerately and leniently. Par 
graver 'consequences to individuals might have to be faced, if neces-’ 
sary, in Order to assert principles which the Government considered 
vitally important to sound administration and the fair name of the 
Government of India for capacity of maintaining order by strong but 
temperate and not ruthless or cruel methods. 

Lord Canterbury regretted the discussion on the ground that 
it might be construed as a approbation of General Dyer's policy. 

Lord Buckmaster opposed the motion. 

Lord Meston said that the motion was. really a vote of censure 
on the Government of India; He denied that there was any avoid¬ 
able delay in bringing the case of General Dyer to investigation. 
General Dyer’s continuing to fire after the crowd had dispersed was 
unjustifiable. It was untrue that the security of the Punjab 
depended on General Dyer. It was the steadfast front of the 
Government of India in the Punjab and elsewhere and the courage 
of Sir Micbsel O’Dwyer that had kept the Punjab together. No 
other officer had acted in a similar way to General Dyer in suppress¬ 
es disorders. They did what was necessary and no more. 

Lord Sumner who strongly supported Lord Finlay and 
declared that General Dyer had been unjustly convicted without 
trial said that nobody supporting the motion desired one standard 
of justice for Europeans 'and another for Indians. They desired 
the law to be administered fairly and equally to all citizens of 
the Empire. They claimed that General Dyer’s action should be 
viewed in the light of two prominent considerations- Firstly that 
General Dyer alone saw things as they were when action had to 
bo taken, and secondly, that General Dyer was one of a long file of 
officers who now and hereafter would he called on to meet similar 
situations and upon whose firmness and judgment great and fateful 
events must depend. General Dyer was faced with incipient 
planned rebellion. General Dyer had apparently been punished 
because he had the candour to say that he thought in time to 
attack the moral of the rebels and try to suppress them at the 
outset by showing vigour and not faltering to their' disloyal 
endeavours. Lord Sumner suggested that the campaign agains 
General Dyer was opened not because he evolved in his own min 
a theory from which the rulers thought it wiser and necessary to 
absent. He expressed the opinion that some members of the 
Hunter Committee came to the enquiry with information derive 
Horn evidence laid before it. In view of the vast new responsibilities 
We w ere assuming, it was increasingly the duty of the military 
authorities to deal with sudden rebellion. They were weakening 
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the hands of these officers if they let it bo understood that fair 
consideration would not afterwards be given to their difficulties and 
dangers. He urged'their Lordships to pause long before, by voting 
against the motion, they laid down as a safe rule the policy that the 
less force a military officer used, if he had to use it at all, the better, 
and if he used more than the minimum he could keep to, he did so 
at his peril. 

Lord Salisbury, another pro-Dyerite, deplored the violence 
of Lord Curzon’s language. He pointed out that General Dyer 
was in a position of greatest difficulty and reasserted the 
authority of the Crown. He expressed the opinion that thanks 
were due to such an honourable and gallant gentleman. He 
could not find a trace of General Dyer having acted with 
vengeauce. He did not approve of all General Dyer had done 
and said, but the House ought to concentrate their attention on 
the broader issue namely whether officers doing their best in 
positions of great difficulty in which if they did not do their duty, 
the most formidable consequences would follow, were to be supported 
by Government or not. If such officors were not supported, the 
confidence of those responsible for maintaining law and order would 
be undermined and it would have a most demoralising effect on 
them and on the people of India who were entering on a great 
experiment and who ought to understand that there was nothing 
in self-government which authorised disorder. 

During the Dyer debate in the Lords, Lord Harris expressed the 
opinion that General Dyer was not justified in continuing firing on 
the crowd. Lord Ampthill considered that General Dyer was 
absolutely right and saved India from anarchy. 

Lord Carmicheel thought that General Dyer was guilty of a 
grave error of judgment. 

Lord Lamington criticised the delay in taking action and pointed 
out that the adoption of the resolution did not mean the endorse¬ 
ment of everything that General Dyer had done. 

m r ade l, J Finlay the House divided with the 

result that 1„9 rated for and 8 6 against it—indirectly a Note of confi¬ 
dence on General Dyer and a vole of censure on Government. 
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The Royal Proclamation 

On The Reforms Act 1919 

GEORGE, THE FIFTH, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India. 

To my Viceroy and Governor-General, 

To the Princes of Indian States and 

To all my Subjects in India of whatsoever race or creed, 

Greeting—- 

1. Another epoch has been reached to-day in the Council of 
India. I have given my Royal Assent to an Act which will take 
its place among the great historic measures passed by the Parliament 
of this Realm for the Government of India and the greater content¬ 
ment of her people. The Act of seventeen hundred and seventy- 
three and seventeen hundred and eighty-four were designed to 
establish a regular system of administration and justice under 
the Honourable East India Company. The Act of eighteen hundred 
snd thirty three opened the door for Indians to public office and 
employment. The Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 
transferred the administration from the Company to the Crown 
and laid the foundations of public life which exist in India to-day. 
The Act of eighteen hundred and sixty-one sowed the seed of 
representative institutions and the seed was quickened into life by 
the Act of nineteen hundred and nine. The Act which has now 
become law entrusts elected representatives of the people with a 
definite share in Government and points the way to full representative 
Government hereafter. If, as I confidently hope, the policy 
which the act inaugurates should achieve its purpose, the results 
will be momentous in the story of human progress ; and it is timely 
aud fitting that I should invite you to-day to consider the past 
and to join me in my hopes of the future. 

2. Ever since the welfare of India was confided to us, it 
has been held as a sacred trust by our Royal House and Line. In 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-eight QUEEN VICTORIA of revered 
memory solemnly declared herself bound to her Indian subjects 
by the Bame obligations of duty as to all her other subjects ; and 
she assured them religious freedom and the equal and impartial 
protection'oflaw. In his message to the Indian people irr nineteen 
hundred' and three my dear father KINO EDWARD the'Seventh 
announced his determination to maintain unimpaired the same 
principles' of humane and equitable administration. Again, in hig 
proclamation of nineteen hundred and eight, he renewed the 
assurances which had been given fifty years before and surveyed 
the progress which they had inspired. On my accession to the throne 
in nineteen hundred and ten I sent a message to the Princes and 
peoples of India aknowledging their loyalty and homage and promis¬ 
ing that the prosperity and happiness of India should always be to 
me of the highest interest and concern. In the following year I 
visited India with the Queen Empress and testified ! my sympathy 
for her people and my desire for their well-being; 


3. While these are the sentiments of affection and devotion 

by which I and my predecessors have been animated, the Parliament 
and the People of this Realm and my officers in India havebceen 
equally zealous for the moral and material advancement of India. 
V e have endeavoured to give to her people the many blessings 
which Providence has bestowed upon ourselves. But there is one 
gift which yet remains and without which the progress of a country 
cannot be consummated: the right of her people to direct her 
affairs and to safeguard her interests. The defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common Imperial interest 
and pride. The control of her domestic concerns is a burden which 
India may legitimately aspire to taking upon her own shoulders. 
The burden is too heavy to he borne in full until time and ex¬ 
pedience havo brought the necessary strength ; but opportunity 
will now be given for experience to grow and for responsiblity to 
increase with the capacity for its fulfilment. V 3 

4. I have watched with understanding and svmoathv the 

- 7 1 " d >" to representative institutions, 
btarting fiom small begmnmg this ambition has steadily strength¬ 
ened ita ho d upon the intelligence of the country It hw pursued 
its course along constitutional channels with sincerity and courage. 
It has survived the discredit which at times and in placed2 
men sought to cast upon it by acts of places lawless 

the guise of patriotism. It has been stirred tn °°“ imi . tte<J un ^ r 
by the ideals for which the British Comm! 

Or.., NV.r, and it *i„, snppo^ £ 
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in our common struggles, anxieties and victories. In truth the 
desire, after political responsibility has its source at the roots of the 
Brjtish • connection with India. It has sprung inevitably from the 
deeper and wider studies of human thought and history, whioh 
that connection has opened to the Indian people. Without it 
the work of -the British in India would have been incomplete. 
'It was therefore with a wise judgment that the beginning of 
representative institutions were laid many years ago. This scope 
-has been, extended stage by stage until there now lies before us a 
definite step on the road to responsible Government. 

5. With the same sympathy and with redouble interest I shall 
watch the progress along this road. The path will not be easy 
and in marching towards the_ goal there will be need of perseverance 
and of mutual forbearance between all sections and races of my 
people in India. I am confident that those high qualities will be 
forthcoming. I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret 
wisely the wishes of those whom they represent and not to forget 
the interests of the masses who cannot yet bo admitted to the 
franchise. I rely on the Leaders of the people, the Ministers 
of the future, to face responsibility and endure to sacrifice 
much for the .common interest of the State, remembering 
fhat true patriotism transcends party and communal boundaries ; 
and , while retaining the confidence of the legislatures, to co-operate 
with my officers for the common good in sinking unessential differ¬ 
ences and in maintaining the essential standards of p just and 
generous Government. Equally do I rely on my officers to respect 
their new colleagues and to work with them in harmony and kind¬ 
liness ; to assist the people and their representatives in an orderly 
advance towards free institutions: and to find in these new tasks 
a fresh opportunity to fulfil as in the past their highest purpose of 
faithful service to my people. 

6. It is my earnest desire at this time that so far as possible 
any trace of bitterness between my people and those who are res¬ 
ponsible for my Government should be obliterated. Let those who 
in their eagerness for political progress have broket) the law in the 
past respect it in future. Let it become possible for those who 
are charged with the maintenance of peaceful and orderly Govern¬ 
ment to forget extravagances they have had to curb. A new era 
is opening. Let it begin with a common determination among my 
people and my officers to work together for a common purpose. 
Therefore I direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and on my 
behalf my Royal Clemency to political offenders in the fullest 
moasure which in his judgment is compatible with public safety. 
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I desire him to extend it on this condition to persons who for 
offences against the State or under any special or emergency legisla¬ 
tion are suffering from imprisonment or restrictions upon their 
liberty. ; I trust that this leniency will ho justified by the future 
conduct of those whom it benefits and that all my subjects will so 
demean- themselves as to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws 
for such .offences hereafter. . 

7. Simultaneously with the new constitution in British India, 
I have gladly assented to the establishment of a Chamber of 
Princes. I trust that its coungels may he fruitful of lasting good 
to the Princes and States themselves, may advance the interests 
which are common to their territories and British India, and may 
be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take the occasion 
again to assure the Princes of India of my determination over to 
maintain unimpaired their privileges, rights and dignities. 

8. It is my intention to send rhy dear son, the Prince of 
Wales, to India by next winter to inaugurate on my bohalf the 
new Chamber of Princes and the new constitution in British India. 
May he find mutual goodwill- and confidence prevailing among those 
on whom will rest the future service of the country, so that success 
may crown their labours and progress and enlightenment attend 
their administration. Ard with all my people I pray to Almighty 
God that by His wisdom and under His guidance India may be led 
to greater prosperity and contentment and may grow to the fullness 
of political freedom. 

December ihc Twenty-third , Rineicon-hundred end Nineteen. 



Royal Instruction 

; To Provincial Governors 

t 

Governor for the time being of eacK Governor of a 

Province. ' •’ ; '* 1 

• • ‘ ' • , ,. , ' •'» . . 

- . December 1920 ' George, E. I. 

Whereas by the Government of India'Act provision - has been 
made for the gradual development of Self-Governing institutions in 
British India with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in that country as an integral part of our Empire. 

And Whereas it is our will and pleasure that in the execution of 

the office of Governor in and over the Presidency of .. 

you shall further the purposes of .the said Act .to the end that the 
institutions and methods of Government therein , provided shall be 
• laid upon the best and surest foundations, that the people of the said 
Presidency shall acquire such habits of political action and respect 
such conventions as will best and soonest fit them for Self-Govern¬ 
ment, and that our authority and the authority of our Governor- 
General-in-Council shall be duly maintained— 

Now, therefore, we do hereby direct and enjoin you and declare 
our will and pleasure to be as follows :. 

. 1. You shall do all that lies in your power to maintain the 
standards of good administration, to encourage religious toleration, 
co-operation and good-will among all classes and creeds, to ensure 
the provity of public finance and the solvency of the Presidency 
Province and to promote all measures making for the moral, social 
and industrial welfare of the people and tending to fit all classes of 
the population, without distinction, to take their duo share in tho 
public life and Government of the country. 

2, You shall bear in mind that it is necessary and expedient 
that those uow and hereafter to be enfranchised shall appreciate the 
duties, responsibilities and advantages which spring from the privi- 


1 The following are the terms of the instruction issued 
er the Royal Sign Manual to the Governor or acting 
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lego of enfranchisement, that is to say, that those who exercise the 
power henceforward entrusted to them of returning representatives 
to the Legislative Council being enabled to perceive the effect of 
their choice of a representative, and that those who are returned to 
the Council being enabled to perceive the effect of their votes given 
therein, shall oome .to look for the redress °* their grievances and the 
improvement of their condition to the working of representative 
institutions. * ■ 

3. Inasmuch as certain matters have been reserved for the ad¬ 
ministration according to law of the Governor-in-Council, in respect of 
which the authority of our Governor-General-in-Council shall remain 
unimpaired, while certain other matters have been transferred to the 
administration of the Governor acting with a Minister, it will be for 
you so to regulate the business of the Government of the Presidency 
Province, so far as possible, that the responsibility for each of these 
respective classes of matters may be kept clear and distinct. Never¬ 
theless, you shall encourage the habit of joint deliberation between 
yourself, your Councillors and your Ministers, in order that the 
experience of your official advisers may be at the disposal of your 
Ministers and that the knowledge of your Ministers as to the wishes 
of the people may be at the disposal of your Councillors, 

4 . You shall assist the Ministers by all the means in your 
power in the administration of the transferred subjects and advise 
them in.regard to their relations with the Legislative Council. 

5. In considering a Minister’s advice and deciding whether or 
not there is sufficient cause in any case to dissent from his opinion, 
you ; shall have due regard to his relations with the Legislative 
Council and to the wishes of the people of the Presidency Province 
as expressed by their representatives therein. 

6. .But in addition to the general responsibilities with which 
you are, whether by statute or under this instrument, charged, we do 
further hereby specially require and charge you.— 

(1) To see that whatsoever measures are, in your opinion, 

necessary for maintaining safety and tranquillity in all 
parts, of your Presidency Province and for preventing 
occasions of religious or racial conflict, are duly taken, and 
that all orders issued by our Secretary of State or by our 
Governor-General-in-Council on our behalf to whatever 
matters relating are duly complied with. 

(2) To take care that due provision shall he made for the 

advancement and social welfare of those classes amongst 
the people committed to your charge, who whether on 
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account of the smallness of their pumber, or their lack of 
educational or material advantages, or from any other 
cause, specially rely upcfrioulr protection and oanfiot as yet 
fully rely for their Welfare upon joint political action, and 
that such classes shall not suffer or have cause to fear 
neglect or oppression. 

(3) To see that no order of your Government and no Act of 
your Legislative Council shall be so fromed that any of 
the diverse interests of, or arising from, race, religion, 
education, social condition wealth or any other circums>> 
tances may receive.unfair advantage, or may unfairly be 
deprived of privileges or advantages which they have 
heretofore enjoyed, or be excluded from the enjoyment of 
benefits which may hereafter be conferred on the people 
at large. ... 

,(4) To safegaurd all members of our services employed in 
the said Presidency Provinces in the legitimate exercise 
of their functions and in the enjoyment of alt recognised 
rights and privileges, and to see that your Government 
order all things justly and reasonably in. their regard 
and that due obedience is paid to all just and reasonable 
orders, and diligence shown in their execution. 

(5) To take care that while the people inhabiting the said 
Presidency shall enjoy all facilities for the province, in 
the development of commercial and industrial under¬ 
taking : no monopoly or special privilege, which is 
against the commercial interest, shall be established, 
and no unfair discrimination shall be made in matters 
affecting commercial or industrial interests. 

7. And We do hereby charge you to communicate these our 
instructions to the members of your Executive Council and your 
Ministers and to publish the same in your Presidency in such 
manner as you may think fit.— 



Secretary of State’s Powers 

The. powers of superintendence, direction ' and control 
vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State 
in Council under the Act or otherwise shall, in relation to the 
transferred subjects, be exercised 6nly ’ for the following 
purposes, namely, '■■■;■- 

i •: ■ -ft '■ - ■ 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects ; 

.(2) to decide questions > arising; between ■ two provinces in 
cases where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an 
■ agreement ; - : ^ : 

(3) to safeguard imperial subjects ; 

(4) to determine the ’position, of the Government of India in 
respectto questions arising between the Indian and other 
parts' of theBritish Empire ; and ; 

(5) to safeguard the due exercise and -performance of any 
; powers and duties possessed by. or imposed onthe Secro- 

tary of State or the Secretary of State-in-Council under 
or.in connection with or for the purposes of the following 
provisions of the Act, namely, Section 29 A, Section 
. . 30. (A)- part 7-A, or of any, rules made by or with the 
. sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 



Royal Instruction 

To the Governor-General of India 

% 

The following revised Instrument of Instructions to H. E. 
“} e Governor General of India was issued under the Royal 
Sign Manual, These instructions were given to H. E. the 
Governor-General at Buckingham Palace on the 15th of 
March 1921. 

“Whereas by the Government of India Act it is enacted that 
the Governor General of India is appointed by Warrant under Our 
Royal Sign Manual and we have by Warrant constituted and appoint¬ 
ed a Governor General to exercise the said Office subject to such 
instructions and directions as Our Governor General for the time 
being shall from time to time receive or have received under Our 
Royal Sign Manual or under the hand of one of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State 

“And Whereas certain instructions were issued under Our 
Royal Sign Manual to our said Governor General bearing the 
date of the nineteenth day of November 1918 and whereas by the 
coming into operation of the Government of India Act of 1919, it 
has become necessary to revoke the instructions and to make further 
and other provisions iu their stead 

“Now therefore we do, by these our instructions, under Our 
Royal Sign Manual, hereby revoke the aforesaid instructions and 
declare Our pleasure to be as follows :— 

(l) Our Governor General for the time being (hereinafter called 
our said Governor General) shall, with all due solemnity, cause Our 
Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual appointing him to be read 
and published in the presence of the Chief Justice for the time 
being or in his absence of the senior Judge of one of the High Courts 
established in British India and of so many of the Members of the 
Executive Council of Our said Governor General as may convenient¬ 
ly be assembled, Our said Governor General shall take the Oath ot 
Allegiance and the Oath for the due execution of the office of our 
Governor General of India and for the due and impartial adminis¬ 
tration of Justice in the forms hereto appended, which Oaths the 
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said Chief Justice for the time being or in his absence the Senior 
Justice of our said High Courts shall and he is hereby required to 
tender and administer unto him. 

(2) And wo do, authorise and require our said Governor 

General from time to time by himself .op by any other person to 
be authorised by him in that behalf to ' administer to every 
person who-shall-be appointed by Us by Warrant under Our 
Royal Sign Manual to be a Governor of one of our Presidencies 
or Provinces in India and to every person who shall be appointed 
to be a Lieutenant Governor or a Chief Commissioner,' the Oaths 
and Allegiance of Office in the said forms and, we do authorise and 
require Our said Governor General from time to time by himself or, 
by any other person to be authorised by him in that behalf to 
administer to every person, who shall be appointed by.Us by War¬ 
rant under Qur Royal Sign Manual or by the Secretary of State 
iu the Council of India to be a Member of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council or a Member of a Governor’s Executive Council, 
and to every person who shall be appointed to be a Member of a 
Lieutenant GQvernor’s Executive Council and to every person whom 
any of our said Governors shall appoint to be a Minister, the Oaths 
and Allegiance of Office in the said forms together with the Oath of 
of secrecy hereto appended. • - •*> 

(3) And We do further direct that every person who under 
these instructions shall be required to take an Oath may make an 
Affirmation in place of the Oath, if he has any objection to taking 
an Oath. 

(4) And We do hereby authorise and empower our said Gover¬ 
nor General in Our name and on Our behalf to grant to any offen^ 
dors convicted in the exercise of its Criminal Jurisdiction by any 
Court of Justice within Our said territories a pardon either free or 
subject to such lawful conditions as to him may seem fit. 

(5) A lid in as much as the policy of Our Parliament is set forth 
in the preamble to the said Government of India Act of 1919, we 
do hereby require Our said Governor General to be vigilant that that 
policy is constantly furthered alike by his Government and as well 
by the Governments of all oUr Presidencies and Provinces. 

(6) In particular it is Our will and pleasure that the powers 
of superintendence, direction and control over the said Local Govern¬ 
ments vested in Our said Governor General and in our Governor 
General in Council, shall unless grave reason to the contrary, appears, 
be exercised with a view to furthering the policy of the Local 
Governments of all Our Governors’ Provinces when such policy 
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finds favour with a majority of the members of the Legislative 
Council of the Province. 

(7) Similarly, it ig Our will and pleasure that Our said Governor 
General shall use all endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of his 
responsibilities to Us and to Our Parliament for the welfare of Our 
Indian subjects, that the administration of the matters committed 
to the direct charge of Our Governor-General in Council may be 
conducted in harmony with the wishes of Our said subjects as expres¬ 
sed by their, representatives in the Indian Legislature so far as the 
same shall appear to him to be just and reasonable. 

(8) For, above all things, it ig Our will and pleasure that the 
plans laid by our Parliament for the progressive realisation of Res¬ 
ponsible Government in British India as an integral part of Our 
Empire may come to fruition to the end that British India may 
attain its due place among Our Dominions. Therefore we now 
charge our said Governor General by the means aforesaid and by 
all other means which may to him seem fit to guide the course of 
opr subjects in India whose governance We have committed to his 
charge, so that subject on the one hand always to the determination 
of Our Parliament and on the other hand to the co-operation of 
those on whom new opportunities of service have been conferred, 
progress toward such realisation may ever advance to the benefit 
of all Our subjects in India. 

And We do hereby charge our said Governor General to com-: 
municate these our instructions to the Members of His Executive 
Council and to publish the same in such manner as he may 
think fit.” 
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Government of India Act 1919 


An Act to make further provision with respect 
to the Government of India. 


PREAMBLE 

Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian 
administration, and for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the Empire ; 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that substan¬ 
tial steps in this direction should now be taken ; 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their Bense of 
responsibility : 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient 
to give to those Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure 
of independence of the Government of India which is compatible 
with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

PARTI 


^ Local Governments. 

Sec. 1. ( 1 ) Provision may be made by rules under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1915, as amended by 
the Government of India (Amendment) 
Act, 1916 (which Act, as so amended, is 
in this Act referred to as “the Principal Act”)— 


Classification of central 
and provincial subjects. 
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a. For the classification ox subjects, in relation to the functions 
of government, as central, and provincial subjects, for the 
purpose of distinguishing the functions of local govern¬ 
ments and local legislatures from the functions of the 
Governor-General in Council and the Indian legislature ; 

b. For the devolution of authority in respect of provincial 
subjects to local governments, and for the allocation of 
revenues or other moneys to those governments ; 

c. For the use under the authority of the Governor-General 
in Council. of the agency of local governments in relation 
to central subjects, -in so far as such agency may be found 
convenient, and for determining the financial conditions 
of such agency ; and 

d. For the transfer from among the provincial subjects of 
subjects (in this Act referred to as “ transferred subjects.”) 
to the administration of the Governor acting with Ministers 
appointed under this Act, and for the allocation of reve¬ 
nues or moneys for the purpose of such administration. 

{2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
powers, rules made for the above-mentioned purposes may— 

i. Regulate the extent and conditions of such devolution, 

allocation, and transfer ; 

ii. Provide for fixing the contributions payable by local govern¬ 

ments to the Governor-General in Council, and making 
such contributions a first charge on allocated revenues 
of moneys ; 

in. Provide for constituting a finance department in any 
province, and regulating the functions of that department; 

iv. Provide for regulating the exerciso of the authority vested 

in the local government of a province over members of 
the public services therein ; 

v. Provide for tho settlement of doubts arising as to whether 

any matter does or does not relate to a provincial subject 
or a transierred subject and for the treatment of matters 
which atfect both a transferred subject aud a subject which 
is not transferred ; and 

it. make such consequential and supplemental provisions as 
appear necessary or expedient : 

Provided that, without prejudice to any general power of 
revoking or altering rules under tho Principal Act, the rules shall 
not authorise the revocation or suspension of the transfer of any 
subject excopt with the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council. 
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(3) The powers of superintendence, direction, and control over 
local governments vested in the Governor-General in Council under 
the Principal Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, be ex¬ 
ercised only for such purposes as may be specified in rules made 
under that Act, but the Governor-General in Council shall be the 
sole judge as to whether the purpose of the exercise of such powers 
in any particular case comes within the purposes so specified. 

(4) The expressions “central subjects” and “provincial subjects” 
as used in this Act mean subjects so classified under the rules. 

Provincial subjects, other than transferred subjects, are in this 
Act referred to as “reserved subjects.” 

Sec. 2 (l) The provision in sub-section ( 1 ) of section thirty of 
. the Principal Act, which gives power to 

Borrowingjiowejs^o local j oca j g 0vernmen ts to raise money on real or 

b ‘ ' s personal estate within the limits of their 

respective governments by way of mortgage or otherwise, shall have 
effect as though that provision conforred a power on local govern¬ 
ments to raise money on the security of their allocated revenues, and 
to make proper assurances for that purpose. 

(£) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act as 
to the conditions under which the power to raise loans on the 
security of allocated revenues shall be exercised. 

( 3) The provision in sub-section ( 1) of section thirty of the 
Principal Act, which enables the Secretary of State in Council with 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council 
of India to prescribe provisions or conditions limiting the power .to 
raise money, shall cease to have effect as regards the power to raise 
money on the security of allocated revenues. 

Sec. 3 {l) The presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
Revised system of local St. George, and Bombay, and the provinces 
government in certain ’ known as the United Provinces, the 
prov.r.ces. Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 

Provinces, and Assam, shall each be governed, in relation to reserved 
subjects, by a Governor in council, and in relation to transferred 
subjects (save as otherwise provided by this Act) by the Governor 
acting with Ministers appointed under this Act. 

The said presidencies and provinces are in this Act referred to 
as “Governor’s provinces” and the two first-named presidencies are 
in this Act referred to as the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

(2) The provisions of sections forty-six to fifty-one of the 
Principal Act, as amended by this Act, shall apply to the United 
Provices, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and 
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Assam, as they - apply to the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay : Provided that the Governors of the said provinces shall be 
appointed after consultation with the Governor General.' 


Sec. 4 ( 1 ) The Governor of a Governor’s province may, by 

notification, appoint Ministers, not being 

Appointment of Mirusteis me mbers of his Executive councilor other 
and Council Secretanes. _ . , , . . . . -it-,. 

officials, to administer transferred subjects, 

and any Ministers so appointed shall hold office during his pleasure. 

There may be paid to any Minister so appointed in any province 
the same salary as is payable to a member of the Executive council 
in that province, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
legislative council of the province. 

(2) No Minister shall hold office for a longer period than six 
months, unless he is or becomes an elected member of the local 
legislature. 

(3) In relation to transferred subjects, the Governor shall be 
guided by the advice of his Ministers, unless he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from their opinion, in which case he may require 
action to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice : 
Provided that rules may be made under the Principal Act for the 
temporary administration of a transferred subject where, in cases 
of emergency, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in charge 
of the subject, by such authority and in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the rules. 

{■£) The Governor of a Governor’s province may at his discretion 
appoint from among the non-official members of the local legislature 
Council Secretaries who shall hold office during his pleasure, and 
discharge such duties in assisting members of the Executive council 
and Ministers, as he may assign to them. 

There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed such 
salary as may be provided by vote of the legislative council. 

A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if he ceases for 
more than six months to be a member of the legislative council. 


Qualification of members 
of local Executive councils. 


Sec. 5. (i) The provision in section forty-seven of the Principal 
Act, that two of the members of the 
Executive council of the Governor of a 
province must have been for at least 
twelve years in the service of the Crown in India, shall have effect 
as though “ one ” were substituted for “ two,” and the provision in 
that, section that the Commander-in-CHef of his Majesty’s Forces 
iu India, if resident at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, shall, during 
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his continuance there, be a member of the Governor’s council, shall 
cease to have effect. 

(3) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of members of the 
Executive council of the Governor of a province in any case where 
such provision is not made by seotion forty-seven of the Principal 
Act as amended by this section. 


Sec. 6. (j t) All orders and other proceedings of the government 
. . of a Governor’s province shall be expressed to 

council 3 and GovernorwUh be ^ the government of the province, 

Ministers. ancl shall be authenticated as the Governor 

may by rule direct, so, however, that 
provision shall be made by rule for distinguishing orders and other 
proceedings relating to transferred subjects from other orders and 
proceedings. 

Orders and proceedings authenticated as aforesaid shall not be 
called into question in any legal proceeding on the ground that they 
were not duly made by the government of the province. 

(2) The Governor may make rules and orders for the more 
convenient transaction of business in his Executive council and with 
his Ministers, and every order made or act done in accordance with 
those rules and orders shall bo treated as being the order or the act 
of the government of the province. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders for regulating the 
relations between his Executive council and his Ministers for the 
purpose of the transaction of the business of the local government : 

Provided that any rules or order made for the purposes 
specified in this section which are repugnant to the provisions of 
any rules made under the Principal Act as amended by this Act 
shall, to the extent of thaj repugnancy, but not otherwise, be void. 


Sec. 7. (l) There shall be a Legislative council in every Gover¬ 
nor’s province, which shall consist of the 
members of the Executive council and of the 
members nominated or elected as provided 


Composition of Governor’s 
Legislative councils. 


by this Act. 

The Governor shall not be a member of the Legislative council, 
but shall have the right of addressing the council, and may for that 
purpose require the attendance of its members. 


(3) The number of members of the Governors’ Legislative 
councils shall be in accordance with the table set out in the First 
Schedule to this Act; and of the members of each Council not more 
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than twenty per cent, shall be official members, and at least 
seventy per cent, shall be elected members : 

Provided that— 

a. Subject to the maintenance of the above proportions, rules 
under the Principal Act may provide for increasing the 
number of members of any council, as specified in that 
schedule ; and 

l. the Governor may, for the purposes of any Bill introduced 
or proposed to be introduced'in his Legislative council, 
nominate, in the case of Assam one person, and in the 
case of other provinces not more than two persons,having 
special knowledge or experience of the subject-matter of 
the Bill, and those persons shall, in relation to the Bill, 
have for the period for which they are nominated all the 
rights of members of the Council, and shall be in addition 
to the numbers above referred to ; and 

c. members nominated to the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces by the Governor as the result of elections held 
in the Assigned Districts of Berar shall be deemed to bo 
elected members of the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces. , 

(j) The powers of a Governor’s Legislative council may be 
exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the council. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made by rules under 
the principal Act as to— 

0 . the term of office of nominated members of Governors’ 

, Legislative councils, and the manner of filling casual 
vacancies occurring by reason of absence of members from 
India, inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of 
office, resignation duly accepted, or otherwise ; and 

b. the conditions under which and manner in which persons 

may be nominated as members of Governors’ Legislative 
councils ; and 

c. tlie qualification of electors, the constitution of constitu¬ 

encies, and the method of election for Governors’ 
Legislative councils, including the number of members 
to be elected by communal and other electorates, and 
any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 

d. the qualifications for being and for being nominated or 

elected a member of any such Council ; and 

e. the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 

of any election ; and 

/. the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effect : 
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Provided that rules as to any such matters as aforesaid may 
provide for delegating to the local government such power as may 
be specified in the rules of making subsidiary regulations affecting 
the same matters. 

(5) Subject to any such rules any person who is a Ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be' nominated as a member of a 
Governor's Legislative council. 

Sessions and duration of Sec. 8. ( 1 ) Every Governor’s Legislative 
Governors* legislative council shall continue for three years from 

councils. its f irs t mee ting : 

Provided that— 

a. the Council may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; and 

b. the s^id period may be extended by the Governor for a 
period not exceeding one year, by notification in the official gazette 
of the province, if in special circumstancos (to be specified in the 
notification) he so thinks fitand 

c. after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall 
appoint a date not more than six months or, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, not more than nine months from the date 
of dissolution for the next session of the Council. 

(2) A Governor may appoint such times and places for holding 
the sessions of his Legislative council as he tbinks fit, and may also, 
by notification or otherwise, prorogue the Council. 

(8) Any meeting of a Governor’s Legislative council may be 
adjourned by the person presiding. 

(.£) All questions in a Governor’s Legislative council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes of the members present other than 
the person presiding, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting 
vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

Sec. 9. (l) There shall be a President of a Governor’s Legislative 
n ., . # ~ council, who shall, until the expiration of 

Legislative councils. a period of four years from the first 

meeting of the Council as constituted 
under this Act, be a person appointed by the Governor, and shall 
thereafter be a member of the Council elected by the Council and 
approved by the Governor : 

Provided that if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, the president then in office shall continue in 
office until the end of the current session, and the first election of a 
President shall take place at the commencement of the next ensuing 
session. 


q 
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(2) There shall he a Deputy-President of a Governor’s Legislative 
council who shall preside at meetings of the council in the absence 
of the President, and who shall be a member of the Council elected 
by the Council and approved by the Governor. 

(d) The appointed President of a Council shall hold office until 
the date of the first election of a President by the Council under this 
section, but he may resign office by writing under his hand addressed 
to the Governor, or may be removed from office by order of the 
Governor, and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term of office of an appointed President shall be filled by a similar 
appointment for the remainder of such term. 

{!/) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold office on ceasing to bo membeis of the council. They may resign 
office by writing under their hands addressed to the 'Governor, and 
may be removed from office by a vote of the Council with the 
concurrence of the Governor. 


(5) The President and the Deputy-President shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed President, 
by the Governor, and in the case of an elected President or Deputy- 
President, by an Act of the local legislature. 

Sec. 10. ( 1 ) The local Legislature of any province has power, 
Powers of local legislatures, subject to the provisions of this Act, to 
. malco laws for the peace and good govern¬ 
ment 01 the territories for the time being constituting that province. 

(2) The local Legislature of any province may, subject to the 
provisions of the sub-section next following, repeal or alter, as to that 
province, any law made either before or after the commencement of 
this Act by any authority in British-India other than that local 
Legislature. 

{3) The local Legislature of any province may not, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make or take into consi¬ 
deration any law— 


a. 

b. 


imposing or authorising the imposition of any new tax 
unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
provision by rules made under the Principal Act ; or 
affecting the public debt of India, or the customs duties, or 
any other tax or duty for the time being in force and 
imposed by the authority of the Governor General in 
Council for the general purposes of the government of 
India provided that the imposition or alteration of a 
tax scheduled as aforesaid shall not he deemed to affect 
any such tax or duty ; or 
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c. affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 

Majesty’s naval, military, or air forces ; or 

d. affecting the relations of the government with foreign 

Princes or States ; or 
c. regulating any Central subject; or 

f. regulating any provincial subject which has been declared 
by rules under the Principal Act to be, either in whole 
or in part, subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, 
in respect of any matter to which such declaration 
applies ; or 

g . affecting any power expressly reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council by any law for the time being in force : 
or 

hi altering or repealing the provisions of any law which, having 
been made before the commencement of this Act by any 
authority in British India other than that local Legislature, 
is declared by rules under the Principal Act to be a law 
which cannot be repealed or altered by the local Legisla¬ 
ture without previous sanction ; or 
i. altering or repealing any provision of an Act of the Indian 
Legislature made after the commencement of this Act, 
which by the provisions of that Act may not be repealed 
or altered by the local Legislature, without previous 
sanction : 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an Act made by a local 
Legislature, and subsequently assented to by the Governor-General 
in pursuance of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid by reason only 
of its requiring the previous sanction of the Governor-General under 
this Act. 

(4) The local Legislature of any province has not power to make 
any law affecting any Act of Parliament. 

Sec. 11. (l) Sub-sections (1) and (3) of section eighty of the 
Business and procedure in principal Act which relate to the classes 
Governors’ Legislative of business which may be transacted at 
councils. meetings of local Legislative councils, shall 

cease to apply to a Governor’s Legislative council, but the business and 
procedure in any such Council shall be regulated in accordance with 
the provisions of this section. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the provin¬ 
ce shall he laid in the from of a statement before the Council in each 
year, and the proposals of the local government for the appropriation 
of provincial revenues and other monej's in any year shall be submitted 
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to the vote of the Council in the form of demands for grants. The 
Council may assent, or refuse its assent, to a demand, or may reduce 
the amount therein referred to either hy a reduction of the whole 
grants or hy the omission or reduction of any of the items of expen¬ 
diture of which the grant is composed : 

Provided that— 

a. the local government shall have power, in relation to any 

such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, 
notwithstanding the withholding of such assent or 
the reduction of the amount therein referred to, 
if the demand relates to a reserved subject, and 
the governor certifies that the expenditure provi¬ 
ded for by the demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility for the subject; and 

b. the Governor shall have power in cases of emergency to 

authorise such expenditure as may be in his opinion 
necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the province, 
or for the carrying on of any department: and 

c. no proposal for the appropriation of any such revenues 

or other moneys for any purpose shall be made except 
on the recommendation of the Governoi, communicated * 
to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall require proposals 
to be submitted to the Council relating to the following heads of 
expenditure ; 

(i) contributions payable by the local government to the 

Governor-General in Council; and 

(ii) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(iii) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law ; and 

(iv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with 
the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State 
in Council; and 

d. salaries of judges of the High Court of the province and 

of the Advocate-General. 

If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation of rnonoys 
does or does not relate to the above heads of expenditure the 
decision of the Governor shall be final, 

(-£) Whore any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced, or any amendment to a Bill is moved or proposed to be 
moved, the governor may certify that the Bill or any clause of it 
or the amendment affects the safety or tranquillity of his province 
or any part of it or of another province, and may direct that up 
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proceedings or no further proceedings shall be taken by the council 
in relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, and effect shall be 
given to any such direction. 

(5) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing provisions of this 
section and for regulating the course of business in the Council, and 
as to the persons to preside over meetings thereof in the absence of 
the President and Deputy-President, and the preservation of order 
at meotings ; and the rules may provide for the number of members 
required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating 
the asking of questions on and the discussion of any subject 
specified in the rules. 

(6) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in the council, in so far 
as these matters are not provided for by rules made under the 
Principal Act. The first standing orders shall be made by the 
Governor in Council, but may, subject to the assent of the Governor 
be altered by the local Legislatures. Any standing order made as 
aforesaid which is repugnant to the provisions of any rules made 
under the Principal Act, shall to the extent of that repugnancy but 
not otherwise, be void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
Council, there shall be freedom of speech in the Governors’ Legislative 
Councils. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in any court 
by reason of his speech or vote in any such Council or by reason of 
anything contained in any official report of the proceedings of any 
such Council. 


Sec. 12. (l) Where a Bill has been passed by a local Legislative 
„ , .. , council the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor 

Return and .reservanon of ^ Chief Commissioner may instead of 

declaring that he assents to or withholds 
his assent from the Bill, return the Bill to the Council for recon¬ 
sideration, either in whole or in part, together any amendments 
which he may recommend, or, in cases prescribed by rules under the 
Principal Act may, and if the rules so require shall, reserve the Bill 
for the consideration of the Governot-General. 

(2) Where a Bill is reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General the following provisions shall apply:— 


a. The Governor; Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
may, at any time within six months from the date of the 
reservation of the Bill with the consent of the Governor- 
General, return the Bill for further consideration by the 
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Council with a recommendation that the Council shall 
consider amendments thereto : 

b. After any Bill so returned has been further considered by 

the Council, together with any recommendations made 
by the governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissio¬ 
ner relating thereto, the Bill, if re-affirmed with or 
• without amendment, may be again presented to the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner : 

c. Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 

General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General 
within a period of six months from the date of such 
reservation, become law on due publication of such 
assent, in the same a way as a Bill assented to by the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
but, if not assented toby tho Governor-General within such 
period of six months, shall lapse and be of no effect 
unless before the expiration of that period either— 

(t) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner, for further consideration 
by the council; or 

( ii ) in the case of the Council not being in session, a notification 
has. been published of an intention so to return the Bill 
at the commencement of the next session. 

(3) The Governor-General may (except where the Bill has been 
reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting' to or with¬ 
holding his assent from any Act passed by a local legislature, declare, 
that he reserves the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall not have validity 
until His Majesty in Council has signified his assent and his assent 
has been notified by the Governor-General. 


Sec. 13. (/) W heie a Governors Legislative Council has refused 
Provision for case of leave to introduce, or has failed to pass in 


case 

& l«tv» *»• 

failure to pass Legislation 
in Governors’ Legislative 
Councils. 


a form recommended by tho Governor, any 
Bill relating to a reserved subject the 
Governor may certify that the passage of the 
Bill is essential for the discharge of his responsibility for the subject, 
and thereupon the Bill shall, notwithstanding that the Council have not 
consouted thereto, be deemed to have passed, and shall, on signature 
by the Governor, become an Act of the local legislature in the form 
of the Bill as originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in 
the Council or (as the case may be) in the form recommended to the 
Council by the Governor. 
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(#) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor, and the Governor shall forthwith send an authentic copy 
thereof to the Governor-General who shall reserve the Act for the 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, and upon the signification of 
such assent by His Majesty in Council, and the notification thereof by 
the Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as 
an Act passed by the local Legislature and duly assented to: 

Provided that where, in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
state of emergency exists which justifies such action, ho may, 
instead of reserving such Act, signify his assent thereto, and 
thereupon the Act shall have such foice and affect as aforesaid, 
subject however to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

(3) An Act made under this section shall, as soon as practicable 
after being made, be laid before each House of Parliament, and an 
Act which is required to be presented for His Majesty's assont shall 
not be so presented until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Parliament for not loss than eight days on which that 
House has sat. 


Vacation of scats in local 
Legislative Councils. 


Sec. 14. An official shall not be qualified for election as a mem¬ 
ber of a local Legislative Council, and if any 
non-official member of a local Legislative 
Council, whether elected or nominated, 
accepts any office in the service of the Crown in India, his seat on 
the council shall become vacant: 

Provided that for the purposes of this provision a Minister shall 
not he deemed to be an official, and a person shall not be deemed to 
accept office on appointment as a Minister. 


Sec. 15. (1) The Governor General in council may, after obtain- 
Constitution of new pro- ing an expression of opinion from tho local 
vinces, etc., and provision government and the local legislature 
as to backward tracts. a ff ec ted, by notification, with tho sanction 
of His Majesty previously signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council, constitute a new Governor’s province, or place part ot a 
Governor’s province under the administration of a Deputy-Governor 
to be appointed by the Governor-General, and may in any such 
case apply, with such modifications as appear necessary or desirable, 
all or any of the provisions of the Principal Act or this Act relating 
to Governor’s provinces, or provinces under a Lieutenant-governor or 
Chief-commissioner, to any such new province or part of a province. 

(2) The Governor-General in Council may declare any territory 
in British India to be “a backward tract,” and may, by notification, 
with such sanction as aforesaid, direct that the Principal Act and 
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this Act shall apply to that territory subject to such exceptions 
and modifications, as may he prescribed in the notification. Where 
the Governor-General in Council has, by notification, directed as 
aforesaid, he may, by the same or subsequent notification, direct 
that any Act of the Indian Legislature shall not apply to the territory 
in question or any part thereof, or shall apply to the territory or any 
part thereof, subject to such exceptions or modifications as the 
Governor-General thinks fit, or may authorise the Governor in 
council to give similar directions as respects any Act of the local 
legislature. 


Sec. 16. (l) The validity of any order made or action taken 
Saving. after the commencement of this Act by the 

Governor-General in Council or by a local 
government which would have been within the powers of the 
Governor-General in Council or of such local Government if this Act 
had not been passed, shall not be open to question in any local 
proceedings on the ground that by reason of any provision of this 
Act or of any rule made by virtue of any such provision, such order 
or action haS ceased to be within the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council or of the government concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this Act, or in any rule made thereunder, shall 
be construed as diminishing in any respect the powers of the Indian 
Legislature as laid down in section sixty-five of the Principal Act, 
and the validity of any Act of the Indian Legislature or any local 
Legislature shall not be open to question in any legal proceedings on 
the ground that the Act affects a provincial subject or a central 
subject as the case may be, and the validity of any Act made -by 
the Governor of a province shall not be so open to question on the 
ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject. 

(3) The validity of any order made or action taken by a 
Governor in Council, or by a Governor acting with his Ministers, 
shall not be open to question in any legal proceedings on the ground 
that such older or action relates or does not relate to transferred 
subject, or relates to a transferred subject of which the Minister is 
not in charge. 


PABT II. 

Government of India. 

Sec. 17. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Indian 
Indian Legislature. legislature shall consist of the Governor- 
General and two Chambers, namely the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, 
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Except as otherwise provided by or under this Act a Bill shall 
not be deemed to have been passed by the Indian Legislature unless 
it has been agreed to by both Chambers, either without amendment 
or with such amendments only as may bo agreed to by both 
Chambers. 


, v Sec 18. (l) The Council of State shall consist of not more 
Council of State than sixty members nominated or elected 

in accordance with rules made under the 
Principal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall be official 
members. 


(2) The Governor-General shall have power to appoint, from 
among the members of the Council of State, a President and other 
persons to preside in such circumstances as he may direct. 


(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Council of State, and may for that purpose require the atten¬ 
dance of its members. 


Sec 19. (l) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 
nominated or elected in accordance with 
rules made under the Principal Act. 


Legislative Assembly. 


{2) The total number of members of the Legislative Assembly 
shall be one hundred and forty. The number of non-elected 
members shall be forty, of whom twenty-six shall be official members. 
The number of elected members shall be one hundred : 


Provided that rules made under the Principal Act may provide 
for increasing the numbers of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by 
this section, and may vary the proportion which the clases of 
members bear one to another, so however, that at least five-sevenths 
of the Legislative Assembly shall be non-official members. V 


(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Legislative Assembly, and may for that purpose require the 
attendence of its members. 


Sec. 20. ( 1) There shall be a president of the Legislative 
. Assembly, who shall, until the expiration 
President^o^^egis ative Q f | our y ears f rom the first meeting there- 

of, be a person appointed by the Governor- 
General and shall thereafter be a member of the Assembly elected 
by the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General: 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the Assembly is in session, the President then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session, and the first election 

3 
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of a President shall take place at the commencement of the ensuing 

session. 

(2) There shall he a Deputy-President of the Legislative 
Assembly, who shall preside at meetings of the Assembly in the 
absence of the President, and who shall be a member of the 
Assembly elected by the Assembly and approved by the Governor- 
General. 

(3) The appointed President shall hold office until the date of 
the election of a President under this section, but he may resign his- 
office by writing under his hand addressed to the Governor-General 
or may be romoved from office by order of the Governor-General 
and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of his term of office 
shall be filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such 
term. 

(4) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold office if they cease to he members of the Assembly. They may 
resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor- 
General and may ho removed from office by a vote of the Assembly 
with the concurrence of the Governor-General. 

(5) . A President and Deputy-President shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed President 
by the Governor-General, and in the caso of an elected president and 
a Deputy-President by Act of the Indian Legislature. 

Duration and sessions of Sec. 21. (/) Every Council of State 

Legislative Assembly and shall continue for five years, and every 

Council of State. Legislative Assembly for three years, from 
its first meeting: 

Provided that— 


<t. either Chamber of the Legislature may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General; and 

b. any such period may he extended by the Governor- 

General if in special circumstances ho so thinks fit; and 

c. after the dissolution of either Chamber the Governor- 

General shall apoint a date not moro than six months, or, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State not more 
than nine months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

, (2) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places 

for holding the sessions of either Chamber nf the Indian Legislature 
as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by notification or 
otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 
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(3 ) Any meeting of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may he adjourned hy the person presiding. 

(4) All questions in either Chamber shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of members present other than the presiding 
member, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote in the 
case of an equality of votes. 

(5) The powers of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the Chamber. 


Sec. 22, (l) An official shall not be qualified for election as a 

... ,. ,, . . member of either chaimber of the Indian 

Membership^ both cham- Legislatur0j and> if al]y n0 n-official 

member of either Chamber accepts office in 
the service of the Crown in India, his seat in that Chamber shall 
become vacant. 


(2) If an elected member of either Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature becomes a member of the other Chamber, his seat in 
such first mentioned Chamber shall thereupon become yacant. 

(3) If any person is elected a member of both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature, he shall, before he takes bis seat in either 
Chamber, signify in writing the Chamber of which ho desires to be 
a member, and thereupon his seat in the other Chamber shall become 
vacant. 


(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council shall be nominated as a member of one Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, and shall have the right of attending in and addressing 
the other Chamber, but shall not be a member of both Chambers. 

Supplimentray provisions . Sec. 23. (l) Subject to the provi- 
asto composition of Legis* sions of this Act, provisions may be made 
Iative Assembly and by rules under the Principal Act as to— 
Council of State 


a. tho term of office of nominated members of the Council of 

State and the Legislative Assembly, and tho manner of 
filling casual vacancies occuring by reason of absence of 
members from India, inability to attend to duty, death, 
acceptance of office, or resignation duly accepted, or 
otherwise : and 

b. the conditions under which and the manner in which 

persons may be nominated as members of the Council 
of State or the Legislative Assembly ; and 

c. the qualification of electors, the constitution of constituen¬ 

cies, and the methods of election for the Council of State 
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and the Legislative Assembly (including the number of| 
members to be elected by communal and other electorates] 
and any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 

d. the qualifications for being or for being nominated or 
elected as members of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly : and 

e. the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 
of au election : and 

/. the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effect. 

(3) Subject to any such rules, any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of the 
Council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 

Sec, 24. (t) Subsections (3) and (3) of section sixty-seven of the 
Business and proceedings Principal Act (which relate to the classes 
in Indian Legislature. of business which may he transacted by 

the Indian Legislative Council) shall cease 

to have effect. 

(3) Provision may be made by rules under the principal Act for 
regulating the course of business and the preservation of order in the 
Chambers of the Indian Legislature, and as to the persons to preside 
at the meetings of the Legislative Assembly in the absence of the 
President and the Deputy-President; and the rules may provide for 
the number of members required to constitute a quorum, and for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions on, and the discus¬ 
sions of, any subject specified in the rules. 

(3) If any Bill which has been passed by one Chamber is not, 
within six months after the passage of the Bill by that Chamber, 
passed by the other Chamber either without amendments or with 
such amendments as may be agreed to by the two Chambers, the 
Governor-General may in his discretion refer the matter for decision 
to a joint sitting of both Chambers : Provided that standing orejers 
made uuder this sectiou may provide for meetings of members of 
both Chambers appointed for the purpose, in order to discuss any 
difference of opinion which has arisen between the two Chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the Governor-General 
under section sixty-eight of the Principal Act, the Governor-General 
may, where a Bill has been passed by both Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature, return the Bill for reconsideration by either Chamber. 

(3) Eulcs made for the purpose of this section may contain 
such general and supplemental provisions as appear necessary for the 
purpose of giving full effect to this section. 
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(6) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in either Chamber of tho 
Indian Legislature in so far as these matters are not provided for by 
rules made under the Principal Act. The first standing orders shall 
be made by the Governor-General in Council, but may, with the 
consent of the Governor-General, be altered by the Chamber to which 
they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant to 
the provisions of any rules made under the Principal Act shall, to 
the extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, be void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
Chamber, there shall be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in 
any court by reason of his speech or vote in either Chamber, or by 
reason of anything contained in any official report of tho proceedings 
of either Chamber. 


(2) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue 
of the Governor-General in Council shall 
be laid in the form of a statement before 
both Chambers of the Indian Legislature in each year. 


Sec. 25. 

Indian budget. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys 
for any purpose shall be made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 


(3) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to tho vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, nor shall they be open to discussion by either Chamber at 
the time when the annual statement is under consideration, unless 
the Governor-General otherwise directs— 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 
{ii) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law ; and 

(iii) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with tho 
approval of His Miyesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council; and 

(ic) salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners ; and 

( v ) expenditure classified by the order of tho Governor-General 
in Council as— 
a. ecclesiastical; 
h. political ; 
c. defence. 
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(4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation 
of revenue of moneys does or does not relate to the above heads, 
the decision of the Governor-General on the question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be submitted to the vote of 
Legislative assembly in the form of demands for grants. . ■ 

(6) The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly shall be 
submitted to the Governor-General in Council, who shall, if he 
declares that he is satisfied that any demand which has been refused 
by the Legislative Assembly is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibilities, act as if.it had been assented to, notwithstanding 
withholding of such assent or the reduction of the amount therein 
referred to, by the Legislative Assembly. 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Governor- 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise such 
expenditure as may in his opinion, he necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of British India or any part thereof. 


Sec. 26. (7) Where either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 

Provision for case of failure *° ^duce 01 ■fails to pas 

to pass Legislation. ™ a i ©commended by the Governor- 

General, any Bill, the Governor-General 
may certify that the passage _ of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or any part thereof, and 
thereupon— 


a, if the Bill has already been passed by the other Chamber, 
the Bill shall, on signature by the Governor-General, 
notwithstanding that it has not been consented toby 
both Chambers, forthwith become an Act of the Indian 
Legislature in the form of the Bill as originally introduced 
or proposed to he introduced in the Indian Legislature, 
or (as the case may be) in the form recommended by the 
Governor-General; and 


b. if the Bill has not already been so passed, the Bill shall bo 

lald , th . e ° th f Chamber, and, if consented to by 

that Chamber in the form recommended by the Governor- 
General, shall become an Act as aforesaid on the signi¬ 
fication of the Governor-General’s assent, or, if not so 
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consented to, shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor-General and shall, as soon as practicable after being made, 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect 
until it has received His Majesty’s assent, and shall not be present¬ 
ed for His Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid before 
each House of Parliament for not lesB than eight days on which that 
House has sat; and upon the signification of such assont by Hia 
Majesty in Council and the notification thereof by the Governor- 
General, the Act shall have the same force and offcct as an Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to. 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect 
as aforesaid, subject, howover, to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 

Sec. 27. (.?) In addition to the measures referred to in sub- 
Supplemental provisions section sixty-seven of the Principal Act, 
as to powers of Indian as requiring the previous sanction of the 

Legislature. Governor-General, it shall not be lawful 

without such previous sanction to introduce at any meeting of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature any measure.— 

a. regulating any provincial subject, or any part of provincial 

subject, which has not been declared by rules under tho 
Principal Act to bo subject to Legislation by the Indian 
Legislature. 

b. lopealing or amending any Act of a local Legislature ; 

c. repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 

Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either Chamber of the Indian Legislature any 
Bill has been introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any 
amendment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to bo moved, the 
Governor-General may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or 
the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of British India, 
or any part thereof, and may direct that no proceedings, or that no 
further proceedings, shall be taken by tho Chamber in relation to 
the Bill,- clause, or amendment, and effect shall be given to such 
direction. 
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Sec. 28. (l) The provision in section thirty-six of the Princi¬ 
pal Act, imposing a limit on the number 
of members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, shall cease to have 

effect. 


Composition of Governor- 
General’s executive council. 


{2) The- provision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
to the qualification of members of the council shall have effect as 
though the words “ at the time of their appointment ” were omitted, 
and as though after the word “Scotland” there were inserted the 
words “or a pleader of the High Court” and as though “ ten years” 
were substituted for “ five years.” 

(3) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of members of the 
Governor-General’s executive council, in any case where such provi¬ 
sion is not made by section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
amended by this section* 

{4) Sub-section (2) of section thirty-seven of the Principal Act 
(which provides that when and so long as the Governor-General’s 
executive council assembles in a province having a Governor he shall 
be an extraordinary member of the council) shall cease to have 
effect. 


Appointment of Council 
Secretaries. 


Sec. 29. (l) The Governor-General may at his discretion 
appoint, from among the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, Council Secre¬ 
taries who shall hold office during his 
pleasure and discharge such duties in assisting the members of his 
executive council as he may assign to them. 

(2) There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed such 
salary as may be provided by the Indian Legislature. 

(3) A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if he ceases 
for more than six months to be a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

PART III. 

Secretary op State in Council. 

Sec. 30. The salary of the Secretary of State, the salaries of his 
Payment of salary of Secre- under-secretaries, and any other expenses 

of his department may, notwithstanding 
anything in the Principal Act, instead of 
being paid out of the revenues of India, 
be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salary of the 
Secretary of State shall he so paid. 


tary of State, etc., out of 
moneys provided by 
Parliament. 
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Sec. 31. The following amendments shall be made in section 
„ _ , t—j« three of the Principal Act in relation 

Council of India. tQ the com position of the Council of 

India, the qualification, term of office, and remuneration of its 
members .— 


(l) The provisions of sub-section (l) shall have effect as though 
“eight ” and “twelve ’ 'were substituted for “ten ” and 
“fourteen ” respectively as the minimum number of 
members, provided that the council as constituted at the 
time of the passing of this Act shall not be affected by 
this provision, but no fresh appointment or re-appoint¬ 
ment thereto shall be made in excess of the maximum 
prescribed by this provision. 

(5) The provisions of sub-section (5) shall have effect as if 1 one 
-half" were substituted for “nine” and “India” were 
substituted for “British India.” 


(5) In sub-section (4) “five years ” shall be substituted for 
“seven years ” as the term of office of members of the 
Council, provided that the tenure of office of any person 
who is a member of the Council at the time pf 
the passing of this Act shall not be affected by this 
provision. 

( 4 ) The provisions of sub-section (8) shall cease to have 
effect and in lieu thereof the following provisions shall 
be inserted: 


“ There shall be paid to each member of the Council of India 
the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds: provided that any 
member of the Council who was at the time of his appointment 
domiciled in India shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby 
provided, an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred 
pounds. 

Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the revenues 
of India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rules, where 
any person in the service of the Crown in India is 
appointed a member of the Council before completion 
of the period of such service required to entitle him 
to a pension or annuity, his service as such member 
shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would be payable to him on completion of such period, 
be reckoned as service under the Crown in India whilst 
resident in India. 


4 
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Sec. 32. (l) The provision in section six of the Principal Act 
which prescribes the quorum for meetings 
Further provisions^as to ^ho Council of India shall cease to have 

° un ' effect, and the Secretary of State shall 

provide for a quorum by directions to be issued in this behalf. 

(2) The provision in section eight of the Principal Act relating 
to meetings of the Council of India shall have effect as though 
“ month ” were substituted for “ week,” 

(S) Section ten of the Principal Act shall have effect as though 
the words “all business of the Council or committees thereof to he 
transacted” were omitted and the words “the business of the Secretary 
of State in Council or the Council of India shall be transacted, and any 
order made or act done in accordance with such direction shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, be treated as being an order 
of the Secretary of State in Council” were inserted in lieu 
thereof. 


Sec. 33, The Secietary of State in Council may, notwithstatid- 
„ , anything in the Principal Act, by rule 

Secretaiy of State. regulate and restrict the exercise of two 
powers of Superintendence, direction', and 
control, vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Statu 
in Council, by the Principal Act, or otherwise, in such manner as 


may appear necessary or expedient in order to give effect to the 
purposes of this Act. 


Before any rules are made under this section relating 
subjects other than transferred subjects, the rules proposed to be 
made shall be laid in draft before both Houses of Parliament, and 
such rules shall not be made unless both Houses by resolution 
approve the draft either without modification or addition, or with 
modifications or additions to which both Houses agree, but upon 
such approval being given the Secretary qf State in Council may 
make such rules in the form in which they have been apptpoved, 
and such rules on being so made shall be of full force and 
effect. 


Any rules relating to transferred subjects made under tbh 
section shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as niaj 
be after they are made, and, if an address is presented to Hi* 
Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days 
on which that House has sat after the rules are laid before it prayinf 
that the rules or any of them may be annulled. His Majesty ii 
Council may annul the rules or any them, and those rules shal 
thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to the validity o 
anything previously done thereunder. 
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Sec. 34. So much of section five of the Principal Act as relates to 
Correspondence between orders and communications sent to India 
Secretary of State and from the United Kingdom and to orders 
India. - mac j e j n the United Kingdom, and section 

eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen of the Principal Act, shall 
cease to have effect, and the procedure for the sending of orders and 
communications to India and in general for correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council or any 
local government shall be such as may be prescribed by order of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Sec. 35. His Majesty may by Order in Council make provision for 

, _ . . , the appointment of a High Commissioner 

High Commissioner for f or j n( jj a j n United Kingdom, and 

for the pay, pension, powers, duties, and 
conditions of employment of the High Commissioner and of his 
assistants ; and the Order further provide for delegating to the High 
Commissioner any of the powers previously exercised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council whether 
under the Principal Act or otherwise in relation to making contracts, 
and may prescribe the conditions under which he shall act on behalf 
of the Governor-General in Council or any local Government. 

PART IV. 

The Civil Services in India. 

Sec. 36. (i) Subject to the provisions of the Principal Act 

The Civil Service in India, and of rules made thereunder every 

person in the civil service of the Crown 
in India holds office during His Majesty's pleasure, and may be 
employed in any manner required by a proper authority within the 
scope of his duty, but no person in that service may be dismissed 
by any authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed, 
and the Secretary of State in Council may (except so far as he may 
provido by rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who has been dismissed. 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council thinks himself wronged by an order of an official superior 
in a Governor’s province, and on due application made to that 
superior does not receive the redress to which he may consider 
himself entitled, he may, without prejudice to any other right of 
redress, complain to the Governor of the province in order to obtain 
justice, and the Governor is hereby directed to examine such 
complaint and require such action to be taken thereon as may appear 
to him to be just and equitable. 
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( 2 ) The Secietary of State in Council may make rules for 
regulating the classification of the civil services in India, the 
methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowances, and discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such 
extent and in respect of such matters as may be prescribed, delegate 
the power of making rules to the Governor-General in Council or 
to local Governments, ior authorise the Indian Legislature 
or local. Legislatures to make- laws regulating the public 
services : 

Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing or accruing rights, 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable. 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of all 
persons in the civil service of the Crown in India appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accordance 
with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act.- ' Any 
such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State in 
Council and shall have effect as so varied or added to, but any such 
variation or addition shall not adversely affect the pension of any 
member of the service appointed before the date thereof. 

Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 


37 and 38 Viet., c. 12. 


the rights to which any person may, or 
may have, become entitled under the 


provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East India 


Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 


(Jf) For the removal of doubts it is hereby declared that all 
rules or other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of 
this Act, whethor mado by the Secretary of State in Council or by 
any other authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown in 
India, were duly made in accordance with tlio powers in that 
behalf, and are confirmed, but any such rules or provisions may 
be revoked, varied or added to by rules or laws made under 
this section. 


Sec. 37. (i) Notwithstanding anything in section ninety-seven 


Appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


of the Principal Act the Secretary, of State 
may make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service of persons domiciled in India, 


in accordance with such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council with the concurrence of the majority of votes 
at a meeting of the Couucil of India, 
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Any rules made under this section shall not have force 
until they have been laid for thirty days before both House of 
Parliament. 


(2) The Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915 
5 and 6 Geo. 5 c 87 (which confers power during the war and 

fora period of two years thereafter to 
make appointments to the Indian Civil Service without examination), 
shall have effect as though “three years” were substituted for 
“ two years.” 


Sec. 38. U) There shall be established in India a public service 
Public Service Commission, commission, consisting of not more than 

five members, of whom one shall be 
Chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State in Council. Each 
member shall hold office for five years, and may be re-appointed. 
No member shall be removed before the expiry of his term of office, 
except by order of the Secretary of State in Council. The quali¬ 
fications for appointment, and the pay and pension (if any) attaching 
to the office of Chairman and member, shall be prescribed by rules 
made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

(2) The public service commisson shall discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the public service in India, such 
functions as may be assigued thereto by the Secretary of State 
in Council. 


Sec. 39. (l) An Auditor-General in India shall bo appointed 
Financial Control. b y tho Secretary of State in Council, and, 

shall hold office during His Majesty’s 
pleasure. The Secretary of State in Council shall, by rules, make 
provision for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of employment, 
or for the discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary vacancy 
or absence from duly. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council, no office may be added to or withdrawn from the public 
service, and the emoluments of no post may he varied, except after 
consultation with such finance authority as may be designated in 
the rules, being an authority of the provinco or of the Government 
of India, according as the post is or is not under the control of a 
lo:al Government. 


Sec. 40. Rules made under this Part of this Act shall not ho 
Rules unde- Part IV. made except with the concurrence of the 

majority of votes at a meeting of the 


Council of India. 
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PART y. 

Statutory Commission. 

Sec. 41. (1 ) At the expiration of ten years after the passing 
c . . . r . . of this Act the Secretary of State, with 

a u oiy ommission. ^he. concurrence of both Houses of Parlia¬ 

ment, shall submit* for the approval of His Majesty the names of 
porsons to act as a Commission for the purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, if approved by 
His Majesty, shall be a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into 
the working of the system of Government, the growth of education, 
and the development of representative institutions, in British India, 
and matters connected therewith, and the Commission shall report 
as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible Government, or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible Government, then existing therein includ¬ 
ing the question whether the establishment of second Chambers of 
the local Legislatures is or is not desirable. 

($) The Commission shall also inquire into and report on any 
other matter affecting British India and the provinces, which may 
be referred to the Commission by His Majesty. 


Modification of s. 124 
Principal Act. 


of 


PART VI. 

General. 

Sec. 42. Notwithstanding anything in section one hundred and 
twenty-four of the Principal Act, if any 
member of the Governor-General’s Execu¬ 
tive Council or any member of any local 
Government was at the time of his appointment concerned or engaged 
in any trade or business, he may, during the term of his office, with 
the sanction in writing of the Governor-General, or in the case of 
ministers of the Governor of the province, and in any case subject 
to such general conditions and restrictions as the Governor-General 
in Council may prescribe, retain his concern or interest in that 
trade or business, but shall not, during that term, take part in the 
direction or management of that trade or business. 

Sec. 43. Any assent or disallowance by His Majesty, which 
r„„,i under the Principal Act is required to be 
Assent. signified through the Secretary of State 

in Council, shall as from the passing of 
this Act be signified by His Majesty in Council, 
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Sec. 44. (/) Where any matter is required to be proscribed 

Power to make rules. ° r jegukted by rules under the Principal 

Act and no special provision is made as to 
the authority by whom the rules are to be made the rules shall bo 
made by the Governor-General in Council, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall not bo subject to repeal or 
alteration by the Indian Legislature or by any local Legislature. 

(2) Any rules made under this Act or under the Principal Act 
may be so framed as to make different provision for different pro¬ 
vinces. 

(S) Any rules to which sub-section (1) of this section applies 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may bo 
after they are made, and, if an Address is presented to His Majesty 
by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days on which 
that House has sat after the rules are laid beforo it praying that the 
rules or any of them may be annulled, His Majesty in Council may 
annul the rules or any of them, and those rules shall thenceforth 
be void, but without prejudice to tho validity of anything previously 
done thereunder: 

Provided that tho Secretary of State may direct that any rules 
to which this-section applies shall be laid in draft before both Houses 
of Parliament, and in such case the rules shall not be made unless 
both Houses by resolution approve the draft either without modifi¬ 
cation or addition, or with modifications or additions to which both 
Houses agree, but, upon such approval being given, the rules may be 
made in the form in which they have been approved, and such rules 
on being so made shall be of full force and effect, and shall not 
require to bo further laid before Parliament, 


Amendments of Principal 
Act to carry Act into effect, 
etc. 


Sec. 45, (/) The amendments set out in parts I and II of the 
Second Schedule to this Act, being amend¬ 
ments to incorporate the provisions of this 
Act in the Principal Act, and further 
amendments consequential on or arising 
out of those provisions, shall be made in the Principal Act, and any 
question of interpretation shall be settled by reference to the Princi¬ 
pal Act as so amended. The provisions of the Principal Act, speci¬ 
fied in Part III of that schedule, being provisions which are olsolcte 
or unnecessary, or which require amendment in detail, are hereby 
repealed or modified, and shall be dealt with, in the manner shown 
in the second column of that schedule. 

' (2) Every enactment and word which is directed by the Goa em¬ 

inent of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, or by this section and the 
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Second Schedule to this Act, to be substituted for or added to any 
portion of the Government of India Act, 1915, shall form part of 
the Government of India Act, 1915, in the place assigned to it by 
the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, or that schedule ; 
and the Government of India Act, 1915, and all Acts, including 
this Act, which refer thereto shall, after the commencement of this 
Act, be construed as if the said enactment or word had been enacted 
in the Government of India Act, 1915, in the place so assigned, and, 
where it is substituted for another enactment or word, had been so 
enacted in lieu of that enatment or word. 

A copy of the Government of India Act, 1915, with the 
amendments, whether by way of substitution, addition or omission, 
required by the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, and 
by this section and the Second - Schedule to this Act, shall be 
prepared and certified by the Clerk of the Parliaments, and deposited 
with the Rolls of Parliament, and His Majesty’s printer shall print, 
in accordance with the copy so certified, all copies of the 
Government of India Act, 1915, which are printed after the passing 
of this Act, and the Government of India Act, 1915, as so amended, 
may be cited as “The Government of India Act.” 

Sub-section (3) of section eight of the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 46. In this Act the expressions “official ” and-“non-official,” 
Definition of official. where used in relation to any person, 

mean respectively a person who is or is 
not in the civil or military service of the Crown in India : 

Provided that rules under the Principal Act may provide for 
the holders of such offices as may be specified in the rules not being 
treated for the purposes of the Principal Act or this Act, or any of 
them, as officials. 

Sec. 47. (l) This Act maybe cited as the Government of 
Short title, commence- India Act, 1919, and the Principal Act, 
ment, interpretation, as amended by any Act for the time being 

and transitory in force, may be cited as ’the Government 

provisions. o{ India Act _ 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such date or dates 
as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, may appoint, and different dates may 
be appointed for different provisions of this Act, and for different 
parts of India. 

On the dates appointed for the coming into operation of the 
provisions of this Act as respects any executive or Legislative 
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Council all the members of the Council then in office shall go out 
of office, but may, if otherwise qualified, be reappointed, renominated 
or re-elected, as the case may be, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(S) Any reference in any enactment, whether an Act of 
Parliament or made by any authority in British India, or in any 
rules, regulations, or orders made under any such enactment, or in 
any letters patent or other document, to any enactment repealed by 
the Principal Act, shall for all purposes be construed as references 
to the Principal Act as amended by this Act or to the corresponding 
provision thereof. 

(4) Any reference in any enactment in force in India, whether 
an Act of Parliament or made by any authority in British India, 
or in any rules, regulations, or orders made under any such enactment 
or in any letters patent or other document, to any Indian Legislative 
authority shall for all purposes be construed as reference to the 
corresponding authority constituted by the Principal Act as amended 
by this Act. 

(5) If any difficulty arises as to the first establishment of the 
Indian Legislature or any Legislative Council after the commence¬ 
ment of this Act or otherwise in first giving effect to the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary of Stale in Council or the Governor- 
General in Copnoil, as occasion may require, may by order do 
anything which appears to them necessary for the purpose of remov¬ 
ing the difficulty. 


SCHEDULES. 

* FIRST SCHEDULE. 

Number of Members of Legislative Councils. 


Legislative Council. 


Number of Members. 

Madras 




118 

Bombay 



. 

111 

Bengal 



• 

125 

United Provinces . 



, • 

118 

Puniab 



* 

83 

Bihar and Orissa . 



• 

98 

Central Provinces . 



• 

70 

Assam 



■ 

53 


5 


Section 7. 
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t SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Part I. 

The provisions of this Act set out in the first column of the 
following table shall he incorporated in the principal Act in the 
manner shown in the second column of that table, subject to the 
modifications specified in the third column of that table :— 

Table. 

v . . f Place and Method of 

n incorporation in the Prin- Modifications. 

Act - _ cipal Act. 


Sec. 1 . To be inserted as a new “this Act” to he substituted for 

section (45a) after s. “the Government of India Act, 

45. 1915. ‘principal 

Act),” for “the principal Act,” 
and for “that Act.” . 

Sec, 3 (l) To bo substituted for _ 

s. 46 (1). 

Sec. 4 . To be substituted for “this Act” to be substituted for 

• s - 52. “the principal Act.” 

Sec. 6 . To be substituted for “any other rules made under this 

s * Act” to he substituted for “any 

rules made under the principal 
Act as amended by this Act.” 


Sec. 7,8,9. To be inserted as new “this Act” to he substituted for 
sections (72a, 72b, “the principal Act.” 

» and 72c), after s. 72. ^ 

See. 10 . To be inserted as a new “this Act” to be substituted for 
section (80a) after s. the principal Act,” “the 
S0 - commencement of the Govern- 

. ment of India Act, 1919,” to he 
substituted for “the commence¬ 
ment of this Act” and “such 
first mentioned Act” to be sub¬ 
stituted for “that Act” in sub- 
. section (3). 

t Section 54, 
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Provision of 
Act. 

Sec. 11 . 

Sec. 12 . 

Sec. 13 . • 

Sec. 14 . . 


Sec. 15 


Place and Method of 

Incorporation in the Prin Modifications, 

cipal Act. 

To be inserted as a new Tbo following sub-section to be 
section (72d) afters, substituted for subsection (1) :— 
72c. 

“(l) The provisions contained in 
this section shall have effect 
with respect to business and 
procedure in Governors’ legi¬ 
slative councils.” 

“this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act.” 

To be inserted as a new “this Act” to be substituted for 
section (81 a) afters, “the principal Act." 

8i. 

To be inserted as a new -- 

section (72 k) after s. 

72d. 

* 

To be inserted as a new The following new section to be 
section (S0 jb) after s, inserted at the end thereof :— 
80a.' 

, “80c. It shall not be lawful for 

any member of any local 
legislative council to intro- 
. duce, without the previous 

sanction of the Governor, 
Licut-Governor or Chief 
Commissioner, any measure 
affecting the public revenues 
of a province or imposing 
any charge on those 
revenues.” 

To be inserted as a new “ this Act” to be substituted for 
section (52a) after s. “the principal Act or this Act" 
52. and for the principal Act and 

this Act. 
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Provision of PlftCe an<1 Method of 

. . 1 Incorporation in the Prill- Modifications. 

Act - cipal Act. 

Sec. 16 (l) To be inserted as a new “the Government of India Act, 
and (3). section (52b) after s. 1919,” to be substituted for 
52 a. “this Act,” where those words 

first occur, and "that Act” to be 
substituted for “this Act,” where 
those words secondly occur, and 
“that Act or this Act” to be 
substituted for “this Act,” where 
those words thirdly occur. 

Sec. 16 (2).To be inserted as a new “Nothing in the Government of 
sub-sec. (2) of s. 84. India Act, 1919, or this Act” to 

be substituted for “Nothing in 
this Act” and “this Act” to be 
substituted elsewhere for “the 
principal Act.”, 

Sec. 17-23 To be inserted as new “this Act”, to be substituted lor 
inclusive, sections in lieu of ss. “the principal Act.” 

63 and 64, and num¬ 
bered ,; 3, 63a, 63b, 

63c, 63d, 63E,and 64. 


Soc. 24 (2).To be inserted as sub- “this Act” to be substituted for 
section (l) of section “the principal Act.” 

67 in lieu of the exist¬ 
ing sub-section (l) 

Soc. 24 To be inserted as sub- “this Act” to be substituted! for 
(3)-(7). sections (3)-(7) of sec- “the principal Act.” 
tiou 67 in lieu of the 
existing sub-section(3) 


See. 25 andTo be inserted as new 
26 sections (67 a and 67 b) 

after s. 67. 


Sec. 29. 


To be inserted as a new 
section (43a) after s. 


43 . 
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Provision of 
Act. 


Place and Method of 
Incorporation in the 
Principal Act. 


Modifications. 


Sec, 33. . To be inserted as a new 
section (19 a) after s. 
19. • • 

Sec. 34 . To bo inserted as new 
section (11) in lieu of 
sections 1 to 14 inclu- 
' sivo. 


Sec. 35 . To be inseited as a new 
section (29a) after s. 
29. 

Sec. 36,38, To be inserted as new 
39, and 40 sections (96b,96c,96d, 
and 96 e) after section 
96a, constituting a 
new Part (VIlA.)after 
Part VII. 

Sec. 37 (l) To be inserted as a new 
sub-sec. (6) of s. 97. 


Sec. 41 . To be inserted as a now 
section (84a) after s. 
84, constituting a now 
Part (VIa) after Part 
VI. 

Sec. 42 . To bo inserted as a 
proviso to s. 12 i. 


“this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act” and “the 
Government of India Act,1919,” 
to be substituted for “this Act,” 

For the words from the beginning 
of tho section down to and in¬ 
cluding the words “effect and” 
there shall be substituted the 
words “Subject to the provisions 
of the act.” 

“this Act” to be substituted for 
“tho principal Act.” 

"this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act,” and “tho 
Government of India Act,1919.” 
to be substituted for “this Act.” 
except in section 40. 

“this section” to be substituted 
for “section ninety-seven of the 
principal Act,” and “any rules 
made under this sub-section” 
to be substituted for “any rules 
made under this section.” 

“The Government of India Act, 
1919” to be substituted for 
‘this Act.” 


“Provided that notwithstanding 
anything in this Act” to bo 
substituted for “Notwithstand¬ 
ing anything in section one 
hundred and twenty-four of the 
principal Act.” 
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3s 

p e Place and Method of ' 

1 rovlslon 01 Incorporation in the Prin- Modifications. 

Act - cipal Act. 

Sec. 44- . To be inserted as a new “this Act” to be substituted for 
■section (129 a) at the "‘the principal Act” and for 
beginning of Part XII. “this Act or under the principal 

Act-” 

Sec. 46 . To be inserted as a new “in this Act” to be omitted, 
paragraph at the end and “this Act” to be substituted 
of s. 134. for “the Principal Act” and for 

“the principal Act or this Act.” 

Sec. 47 (3) To he inserted as new “this Act” to be substituted for 
and (4) paragraph at the end “the principal Act” and for “the 
of s. 130. principal Act as amended by 

. this Act.” 

First To be inserted in lieu 

• Schedule, of Schedule I. 


part n. 

The provisions of the principal Act specified in the first collin' 11 
of this table shall be amended in the manner shown in the second 
column. 


Table. 

Section 

°* Amendment. j 

Act. 


In subsection (2) “or rules made thereunder” shall be 
inserted after this Act.” 

The following sub-section shall be substituted for sub¬ 
section (3) :— 

“(3) The salary of the Secretary of State shall be paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salaries 
of his under-secretaries and any other expenses of 
his department may be paid out of the revenues of 
India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

3 (1) “ eight” shall be substituted for “ ten,” and “ twelve 
shall be substituted for “ fourteen,” and the following 
words shall be inserted at the end of the sub-section :— 

“ Provided that the Council as constituted at the time 
of the passing of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
shall not be affected by this provision, but no fresh 
appointment or re-appointment thereto shall be made 
in excess of the maximum prescribed by this provision.” 

*3(3) “one-half shall be substituted for “nine,” and “India” 
shall bo substituted for “British India.” 

3 (4) “ five years ” shall be substituted for “ seven years," and 
the following words shall be inserted at the end of the 
sub-section :—■ 

“ Provided that the tenure of office of any person who is 
a member of the Council at the time of the passing of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, shall be the same 
as though that Act had not been passed.” 

3 (8) The following sub-sections shall be substituted for this sub¬ 
section :— 

“(8) There shall be paid to each member of the Council 
of India the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds : 
Provided that any member of the Council who was at 
the time of his appointment domiciled in India 
shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby provided, 
an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred pounds. 
Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the 
revenues of India or out of moneys provided by Parlia¬ 
ment. 

(9) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rule, where 
any person in the service of the Crown in India is 
appointed a member of the Council before the comple¬ 
tion of the period of such service required to entitle him 
to a pension or annuity, his service as such member 
shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would have been payable to him on completion of such 
period be reckoned as service under the Crown in India 
whilst resident in india.” 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

5 The words of this section from and including the words 

“but every oi'der ” to the end of the section shall be 
omitted. 

6 For “ not less than five members are present ” there shall 

be substituted “ such number of members are present 
as may be prescribed by general directions of the Sec¬ 
retary of State.” 

8 For week ” there shall be substituted “ month.” , 

10 For “all business of the Council or committees thereof 
is to be transacted ” there shall be substituted “ the 
business of the Secretary of State in Council or the 
Council of India shall be transacted, and any order 
made or act done in accordance with such direction 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be treated 
as being an order of the Secretary of State in Council." 

19 The words of this section from the beginning down to 
and including “ Provided that” shall be omitted. 

20(2)(d) After “under this Act ” there shall be inserted “ except 
so far as is otherwise provided under this Act.” 

21 At the beginning of this section there shall be inserted 
“ subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

27(9) After “ revenues of India” there shall be inserted “ or 
out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

29 In sub-section (l) at the beginning there shall be inserted 

the words :— 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act regarding the ap¬ 
pointment of a High Commissioner for'India.” 

30 After sub-section (1) the following sub-section shall he 

inserted. 

“(Ia) A local Government may on behalf and in the 
name of the Secretary of State in Council raise money 
on the security of revenues allocated to it under this 
Act, and make proper assurances for that purpose, 
and rules made under this Act may provide for the 
conditions under which this power shall be exercisable.” 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

In sub-section (2) “ sub-section (l) of this section ” shall 
be substituted for this “ section.” 

31 “Indian legislature ” shall be substituted for •“ Governor 
General in Legislative Council.” 

33 At the beginning of the section there shall be inserted 
“ Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

35 This section shall be omitted. 

37 “ordinary” in sub-sections (l) and (2) shall bo omitted. 

In sub-section (2) for the words from and including “ five 
or ” to the end of the sub-section there shall be subs¬ 
tituted “ such as His Majesty thinks fit to appoint.” 

In sub-section (3) “ at the time of their appointment” 
shall be omitted, after “Scotland" there shall bo 
inserted “or a pleader of a High Court,” and “ten” 
shall be substituted for “ five.” 

In sub-section (4)*for “ person appointed os ordinary mem¬ 
ber of the council ” there shall be substituted “ member 
of the council (other than the Commander-in-Chief for 
the time being of His Majesty’s forces in India).” 

At the end of the section the following new sub-scction 
shall be inserted :— 

“ (5) Provision may be made by rules under this Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of the 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
in any case where such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

37 The following section shall be substituted for section thirty- 
seven :— 

“37. If Commander-in-Chief for the time being of Ilia 
Majesty’s forces in India is a member of the Governor- 
General’s executive Council he shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, have rank and«precedence in the 
Council next after the Governor-General ” 

39 In sub-section (2) for “one ordinary member of the 
Council” there shall be substituted “ one member of 
the Council (othof than the Commander-in-Chief).” 


6 
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40 At the end of sub-section (1) there shall be inserted— and 
when so signed shall not be called into question in any 
legal proceeding on the ground that they were not duly 
made by the Governor-General in Council.” 

42 For “ ordinary member ” there shall be substituted 

“member (other than the Commander-in-Chief).” 

45 At the beginning of the section there shall be inserted 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

46 The following sub-soetion shall be substituted for sub-soction 

( 2 ) 

“.(2) The Governors of the said presidencies are appoint¬ 
ed by His Majesty by warrant under the Royal sign 
Manual, and the Governors of the said provinces shall 
be so appointed after consultation with tho Governor 
Geneial.” 

In subsetion (3) “the Governors’ provinces” shall be substi¬ 
tuted for “those presidencies” and “province” shall be 
substituted for presidency.” 

47 In sub-section (2) “One at least of them must be a person 

who at the time of his appointment has been” shall be sub¬ 
stituted for “Two at least of them must be persons who 
at the time of their appointment have been.” 

The following sub-section shall be substituted for sub-section 
(3):— 

“(3) Provision may be made by rules under this Act^s to 
the qualifications to bo required in respect of members 
of the executive Council of the Governor of a province 
in any case where such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

48 “province” shall be substituted for “presidency.” 

50(2) “province ” shall bo substituted for “presidency.” 

53(1) For the words from the beginning down to “the Punjab 
and” (inclusive) there shall be substituted “The 
province of,” and the words “with or without an execu¬ 
tive Council” shall be omitted. 
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57 At the end of the section there shall he inserted 'an order 

made as afore-said shall not be called into question in any 
legal proceedings on the ground that it was not duly made 
by the Lieutenant-governor in Council ” 

58 “Assam, the Central Provinces,” shall be omitted. 

65 For “Governor-General in Legislative Council ” there shall 
be substituted “Indian Legislature. ‘ 

67 “either chamber of the Indian Legislature ” shall be substi¬ 

tuted for “the Council.” 

At the end of sub-section (2) the following shall bo 
inserted— 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a 
■provincial subject, which has not been declared by 
rules under this Act to be subject to Legislation 
by the Indian Legislature ; or 

(it) repealing or amending any Act of a local Legisla¬ 
ture ■, or 

(Hi) repealing or amending any Act or ordinance 
made by the Governor-General. 

(2a) Where in either chamber of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture any Bill has been introduced, or is proposed 
to be introduced, or any amendment to a Bill is 
moved, or proposedto.be moved, the Governor- 
General may certify that*the Bill, or any clause of 
it, or the amendment, affects the safety or traqui- 
lity of British India, or any part thereof, and may 
direct that no proceedings, or that no further 
proceedings, shall be taken by the chamber in 
relation to the Bill, clause, or amendment; and 
effect shall be given to such direction.” 

68 “Bill” shall be substituted for “Act” and “a Bill” for “and 

Act; ” “by both chambers of the Indian Legislature” 
shall be substituted for “at a meeting of the Indian 
Legislative Council,” and “whether he was or was not 
present in Council at the passing thereof” shall be omitted. 

“A Bill passed by both chambers of the Indian Legislature 
shall not become an Act” shall be substituted for “An 
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Act of the Governor-General in Legislative Council has 
not validity.” 

“in Council” shall be inserted after “His majesty” and “to 
the Governor-General through the Seoretary of State in 
Council” shall be omitted. 

69 “Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Govemor- 

in Legislative Council;” “in Council;” shall be inserted 
after “His Majesty” and “through the Secretary of State 
in Council” shall be omitted. 

70 This section shall be omitted. 

71(2) “Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for Governor- 
General in Legislative Council.” 

72 “Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Governor- 

General in Legislative Council.” 

73 In sub-section (l) “a Governor or of” shall be omitted and 

“and of members nominated or elected as hereinafter 
provided ” shall be substituted for “with the addition of 
of members nominated or elected in accordance with rules 
made under this Act.” 

In sub-section (3) “as hereinafter provided” shall be sub¬ 
stituted for “in accordance with rules made under this 
Act.’) 

» 

71 This section shall be omitted. 

75 This section shall bo omitted. 

7G In sub-section (l) “section” shall be substituted for “Act” 
and the following proviso shall be substituted for the exis¬ 
ting proviso:— 

“Provided that the number of members so nominated or 
elected Shall not, in the case of the Legislative Council 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, exceed one hundred.” 

In sub-section (2) “non-ofiicials” shall be substituted for 
“persons not in the civil or military ■ service of the Crown 
in India.” ^ 

In sub-section (4) “Indian Legislature or the local legis¬ 
lature” shall be substituted for “Governor-General in 
Legislative Council.” 
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78 The following provision shall be inserted at the beginning 

of sub-section (l):— 

A Lieutenant-Governor or a Chief Commissioner who 
has a Legislative Council may appoint such times and 
places for holding the sessions of his legislative council 
. as he thinks fit, and may also, by notification or other¬ 
wise, prorogue the Council, and any meeting of the 
Legislative council of a Lieutenant-Governor or a 
Chief-Commissioner may be adjourned by the person 
presiding.” 

In sub-section (2) “in accordance with rules made under this 
Act” shall be omitted. 

For sub-section (3) the following sub-section shall bo substi¬ 
tuted:—- 

“(3) All question at a meeting of the Legislative Council 
of a Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner shall 
be determined by a majority of votes of the mombers 
present other than the Lieutenant-Governor, Chief 
• Commissioner, or presiding member, who shall, 
however, have and exercise a casting vote in case of 
inequality of votes. 

(4) Subject to rules affecting the Council, there shall be 
freedom of speech in the Legislative Councils of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners. No person 
shall bo liable to any proceedings in any court by reason 
of his speech or vote in those* Couucils or by reason of 
anything contained in any official report of the procee¬ 
dings of those Councils.” 

79 This section shall be omitted. 

80 In sub-section (l) after “local Legislative Council,” there 

shall be inserted “(other than a Governor’s Legislative 
Council).” 

Sub-section (2)shall be omitted. 

In sub section (3) after “local Government” there shall be 
inserted “of a province other than a Governor’s province,” 
the word “Governor,” where it occurs immediately before 
the word “Lieutenant-Governor,” shall be omitted, and 
“Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Governor- 
General in Legislative Council.” 
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At the end of the section the following now sub-section shall 

be inserted:— 

“The local Government of any province (other than a 
Governor’s province) for which a local Legislative 
Council is hereafter constituded under this Act shall, 
before the first meeting of that Council, and with the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, make 
rules for the conduct of Legislative business in that 
Council (including rules for prescribing the mode of 
promulgation and authentication of laws passed by that 
council). 

(5) The local Legislature of any such province may, ! 
subject to the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief-Commissioner, alter the rules for the conduct of 
Legislative business in the local Council (including 
rules prescribing the mode of promulgation and 
authentication of laws passed by the Council) but any 
alteration so made may be disallowed by the Governor 
in Council, and if so disallowed shall have no efiect.” 

Si Throughout sub-sections(l) and (2) and in sub-section (3) 
where it first occurs, for “Act,” there shall be substi¬ 
tuted “Bill” and in sub-section (l) “by” shall be substi¬ 
tuted for at a meeting of.” 

For ' an Act” there shall be substituted “a Bill” and for 
“has no effect” there shall be substituted “shall not 
become an Act.” 

82 For “any such Act” where those words occur for thd first 

and third times, there shall be substituted “an Act” and 
for those words where they occur for the scond time there 
shall be substituted “the Act.” 

In sub-section (1) after “His Majesty” there shall be in 
Council” and the words through the Secretary of State 
in Council shall be omitted, 

83 This section shall be omitted. 

84 “an Act of the Indian legislature” shall be substituted for 

a law made by the Governor-General in Legislative 
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Council” and “non-official members” shall be substituted 
for members not holding office under the Crown in 
India.” 

In paragraph (c) “an Act of” shall be- substituted for “a 
law made by.” 

86 In sub-sectiori(l) “ordinary” shall be omitted, and after the 

words “Executive Council” where they first occur there 
shall be inserted the words “(other than the Commander- 
in-Chief)” 

87 “ordinary” shall be omitted and after “Governor-General,” 
where it occurs for the second time, there shall be inserted 
“other than the Commender-in-chief).” 

S9 In sub-section (4) for “ordinary member of the Council” 

where it occurs for the second time, there shall be substi¬ 
tuted “member of the council (other than the Commander- 
in-Chief).” 

90 In sub-section (l) after “Governor” there shall be inserted 
“of a presidency.” 

In sub-section (4) ‘ordinary’ shall bo omitted, and after, 
“executive council” there shall be inserted “(other than 
the Commander-in-Chief).” 

92 “a member,” shall be substituted for “an ordinary member” 
and for “any ordinary member,” and after “executive 
council of the Governor-General" there shall bo inserted 
“(other than the Commander-in-chief)” 

In sub-section (5)(a) “under this Act” shall bo omitted. 

93 (l) “either chamber of the Indian legislature” shall be subs¬ 

tituted for “the Indian Legislative Council.” 

95 Before “offices” wherever that word occurs before “Officers” 
and before “promotions” where it occurs for the second 
timer, there shall be inserted “military,” 

97 “Section 96 A of this Act” shall be substituted for “the 
foregoing section.” 

110 In sub-section (l) after “Governor or Lientenaut-Governor” 
there shall be inserted “and minister appointed under 
this Act.” 
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124 In sub-section (4) after “Lieutenan t-Governor” wliert 
it secondly occurs, there shall be inserted or being 
a minister appointed under this Act.” 

131 “Indian legislature” shall be substituted for “Governor- 
General in Legislative Council.” 


134(4)The following paragraph shall be substituted for paragraph 
' (4):— 

“(4) “Local Government” means, in the case of a 
Governor’s province, Governor in Council or the 
Governor acting with ministers (as the case may 
require), and, in the case of a province other than a 
Governor’s province, a Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner. 

"Local Legislative Council” includes the Legislative 
Council in any Governor’s province, and any other 
Legislative Council constituted in accordance with tbs 
Act. , 

“Local Legislature” means, in the case of a Governors 
province, the Governor and the Legislative council ot 
the province, and, in the case of any other province, the 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner in Logisb' 
tive council.” 


135 The following soction shall bo substituted for section 135:— 
“135. This Act may be cited as the Government o 
India Act.” 

Second The following Schedule shall he substituted for the Secon< 
Schedule Schedule:— f 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Official Salaries, etc.. 

OlTicer. Maximum Annual Salar; 

Governor-General of India . . Two hundred and 

six thousand rupees. 

Governor of Bengal,' Madras, One hundred and twent, 
Bombay and the United-Provinces, eight thousand rupees 
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Commandcr-in-Chief of His One hundred thousand rupees. 
Majesty's forces in India. 

Governor of the Punjab One hundred thousand rupees, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Governor of the Central Seventy-two thousand rupees. 
Provinces. 

Governor of Assam Sixty-six thousand rupees. 

Lieutenant-Governor One hundred thousand rupees. 

Member of the Governor- Eighty thousand rupees. 
General’s executive Council 
(other than the Commander- 
in-Chief). 

Member of the executive Sixtyfour thousand rupees. 
Council of the Governor of 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and the United Provinces. 

Member of the executive Sixty thousand rupees. 
Council of the Governor of 
the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Member of the executive Forty-eight thousand rupees. 
Council of the Governor of 
the Central Provinces. 

Member of the, executive Forty-two thousand rupees. 
Council of the Governor 
of Assam. 

Third The following Schedule shall be substituted for the third 
Schedule Schedule*— 


THIED SCHEDULE. 

Offices reserved to the Indian Civil Service. 

A.—Offices under the Governor-General in Council. 

1. The offices of secretary, joint Secretary, and deputy 
secretary in-every department except the Army, Marine, 
Education, Foreign, Political, and Public Works Depart¬ 
ments: Provided that if the office of secretary or deputy 
secretary in the Legislative Department is filled from 

* Section 98. 
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among the members of the Indian Civil Service, then the 
office of deputy secretary or secretary'in that department, 
as the case may he, need not be so filled. 

2. Three offices of Accountants General. 

J5.— Offices in the provinces which were known in the year 1861 
as "Regulation Provinces” 

The following offices, namely : — 

1. Member of the Board of Revenue. 

2. Financial Commissioner. 

3. Commissioner of Revenue. 

4. Commissioner of Customs. 

5. Opium Agent. 

6. Secretary in every department except the Pul'lif 
Works or Marino Department. 

7. Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

8. District or sessions judge. 

9. Additional district or sessions judge. 

10. District magistrate. 

11. Collector of Revenue or Chief Revenue officer of 
a district. 

“Indian legislature” shall bo substituted in the heading 
for “Governor-General in Legislative Council.” 

Part III. 

How dealt with. 

16 To be omitted. 

42 “and signifies his intended absence to the Council” shall be 
omitted. 

4 5 (2)To be omitted. 

51 “and signifies his intended absence to the Council” and 
“civil” shall be omitted. 

Note.—I n parts I and II of the Second Schedule to this Act references to 
any word or expression in any provision of the principal Act or this Act apply> 
unless the contrary is stated tc that word or expression wherever the word or 
expression occurs iu that provision. 


Fifth 

Schedule 


Section 

of 

Act. 
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54 (2)To be omitted. 

5.5 (l) In paragraph (b) after “illness or otherwise” there 
shall be inserted “and for supplying a vacancy until it 
is permanently filled.” 

G5 In ^sub-section (l) (d) “airmen” shall be inserted after 
“soldiers” and “or the Air Force Act” shnl) be inserted 
after “the Army Act.” 

In sub-section (2) (i) “the Air Force Act” shall be inserted 
after “the Army Act.” 

67 “naval, or air” shall be substituted for “or naval.” 

73 (2)To be omitted. 

81 In sub-section -*(1) "whether ho was or waB not present, in 
Council at the passing of tho Act” shall be omitted. 

55 The following proviso shall be inserted at the end of sub-sec¬ 

tion (3):— 

“Provided that nothing in this sub section shall apply to 
the allowances or other forms of profit and advantage 
which may have been sanctioned for such persons by 
the Secretary of State in council.” 

87 For “subject to the foregoing provisions of this Act as to 

leave of absence” there shall be substituted “save in 
the case of absence on special duty or on leave under a 
medical certificate.” 

After “council of a governor” there shall be inserted “or 
of a lieutenant-governor.” 

88 To be omitted. 

SJ) “entitled under a conditional appointment to succeed to 
the office of Governor-General, or” and “absolutely” 
shall be omitted, and for “that office” there shall be 
substituted “the office of Governor-General.” 

90 In sub-section (l) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) for “this Act” there shall be substituted 
“section eightynine of this Act,” and "respecting the 
assumption of the office by a person conditionally appoint¬ 
ed to succeed thereto” shall be omitted. 
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In sub-section (4) conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

91 In sub-section (l) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

92 In sub-section (l) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) “then, if any person has been condi¬ 
tionally appointed to succeed to his office and is on the 
spot, the place of that member shall be supplied by that 
person, and if no person conditionally appointed to suc¬ 
ceed to the office is on the spot” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (4) “conditionally or” shall be omitted. 

115 At the end of sub-section (1) the following shall be inser¬ 
ted :—• 

“His Majesty may also by letters patent make such pro¬ 
vision as may be deemed expedient for the exercise of 
the episcopal functions and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the bishop during a vacancy of any of the said sees 
or the absence of the bishop thereof” 

At the end of sub-section (2) the following shall be inser¬ 
ted :— 

“and as metropolitan shall have, enjoy, and exercise such 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and functions as His Majesty 
may by letters patent direct. His Majesty may also 
by letters patent make such provision as may be deemed 
expedient for the exercise of such jurisdiction and 
functions during a vacancy of the See of Calcutta or 
the absence of the bishop.” 

IIS In sub-section (1) “and archdeacons” shall be omitted, 
and after “letters patent” there shall be inserted “and 
the archdeacons of those dioceses by their respective 
diocesan bishops.” 



Financial Relations Committee 

The following is the full text of the report :— 

Chapter I.—Preliminary. ' 

As a preliminary to constitutional reforms, the authors of the 
Moutagu-Chelmsford Report urged the importance of a complete 
separation between the finances of the Central Government in I ndia 
and those of the various Provincial governments. To this end they 
outlined the scheme described in Chapter vm of their report. It 
abrogates the present system by which certain of the main heads of 
revenue and expenditure are divided between the central and the 
provincial exchequers ; some of these it hands over wholly to the 
Central Government, others wholly to the provinces. Inasmuch, 
however, as by this rearrangement the Government of India will loso 
heavily the scheme proposes to compensate them, • to such extent 
as may be necessary, to prevent a deficit in their own budget, by 
contributions from the provinces; and the power to levy such 
contributions is taken in section I (2) of the Government of India 
Act, 1919. 

2. In assessing this levy the authors of the report met v/ith a 
serious obstacle in the disparity which already exists between local 
Governments in the pitch of theii revonues and the scale of their 
expenditure, a disparity deep rooted in the economic position of the 
different provinces, their revenue history and the tale of their oft- 
revised financial arrangements with the Central Government. For 
this inequality of burdens the authors of the report found no remedy 
in the several alternative methods of fixing the provincial contribu¬ 
tions which they examined. Their ultimate choice fell upon an 
assessment in the ratio of the gross surplus which they estimated that 
each province would enjoy under the new allocation of resources. In 
recognition of the admitted fact that this method would largely 
affirm existing inequalities, they advised that the whole question 
should be re-investigated by the statutory commission after ten years’ 
working. 

3. The Government of India, in expressing their views on £ho 
scheme, pressed for an earlier treatment of the matter—vide para¬ 
graph 61 of their despatch of the 5th Marth 1919. They described 
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the feeling which had been aroused against the prima facie injustice 
of the exemplar figures given in the report. They urged that any 
such settlement should be recognised as temporary and provisional, 
and that steps be taken as soon as possible to fix a standard and 

equitable scale of contributions.towards which the provinces 

will be required to work by stages, as a condition of the new arrange¬ 
ments.” They proposed the appointment of a Committee on Finan¬ 
cial Relations to advise on the subject. This recommendation was 
accepted and endorsed by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
which sat on the Reform Bill. We were accordingly appointed by 
the Secretary of State, and given the following terms of reference :— 

To advise on— 

(a) the contributions to be paid by the various provinces to the 
Central Government for the financial year 1921-22 ; 

(b) the modifications to be made in the provincial contribution 
thereafter with a view to their equitable distribution until there 
ceases to be an all India deficit; 

(r) the future financing of the provincial loan accounts and ; 

{d) whether the Government of Bombay should retain any 
share of the revenue derived from income-tax. 

Clause (d) of these instructions was a latter addition made at 
the instance of the Government of Bombay, and was not communi¬ 
cated to us until wo had completed our consultations with several of 
the larger provinces. * 

4. We formally opened our inquiry at Delhi on the 5th Feb* 
ruary 1920. We then visited in turn Allahabad, Patna, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and Lahore. Pressure of time compelled 
us to ask that the consideration of the cases of Assam and the Central 
Provinces should be undertaken at Calcutta and Bombay, respec¬ 
tively ; and we are indebted to the two Chief Commissioners for 
meeting us in this request, at some inconvenience to themselves. Our 
procedure was to discuss the subjects of our inquiry in each province 
with the Member of the Executive Council who holds the financial 
portfolio, or, in provinces where there is no Council, with the Secre¬ 
tary in charge of the Financial Department, and with such otbpr 
officials as those gentlemen introduced. Sir Nicholas Beatson-Bell, 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, presented the case of his province 
in person. After taking the official evidence we met these members 
of the Finance Committee of the provincial legislature who were 
ready to favour us with their views. We finally received suet 
members of the general public or representatives of public bodies * 
offered themselves for examination. In most cases we had informa 
consultations with the Head of the Province; and the local Govern 
ment of Bombay as a whole accorded us two interviews. 
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Chapter 11—the Government of India’s Deficit 

5. In order to effect the desired separation of central from 
provincial finance, the Montagu-Chelmsford Report (paragraph 203) 
proposes that the central exchequer should receive the whole of the 
Income-tax and the revenue from General Stamps; and that the 
provinces should retain the entire receipts from Land Revenue, 
Irrigation, Excise and Judicial Stamps, while they should be wholly 
responsible for the corresponding charges and for all expenditure in . 
connection with famine. We read the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament as approving this redistribution, and we considered 
that it would be outside our duty to advise any alteration of the 
scheme in the respect unless we found the strongest reason for a 
change. The argument addressed to us on this branch of the subject 
have related mainly to Income-tax and General Stamps. Certain 
local Governments have remonstrated against losing a share in those 
two heads, and the plea for making the whole or at least one half, 
of the income tax receipts a provincial asset was pressed with special 
earnestness in Bombay. Under our instructions wo have to report 
on the point for that presidency, but we have found it difficult 
to ti'eat the issue as applicable to one province only. The grounds 
of the Bombay claim are common to all provinces, and more 
especially to those in which large commercial and Industrial activities 
are centred. 

6. The basic objection to the transfer of Income tax is that 
the provinces will thus be deprived of any share in a head of revenue 
which has recently shown a remarkable capacity for expansion, 
while they are left to finance their rapidly growing administrative 
needs with heads of revenue in which the increase is slow or 
problematical. How far the remarkable growth of the income-tax 
receipts in late years has been stimulated by war conditions, we have 
not attempted to estimate ; but we are assured that large improve¬ 
ments are being made in the assessment staff and in their methods, 
and that a rapid and continuous growth in the return may be 
counted upon. Several Local Governments urge that the yield 
from income-tax is the only direct contribution to their public 
revenue which is made by the industrial wealth of their province, 
and Governments, which administer great mercantile and manu¬ 
facturing centres like Calcutta and Bombay, claim special consider¬ 
ation for the heavy expenditure in which those centres involve 
them. To these arguments the Bombay Government added tbeir 
apprehension that a time may come when a local Government may 
not be anxious to direct, or its officers zealous to enforce, the 
collection of a tax which briug no grist to the provincial mill. This 
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last contention was put forcibly ; but we presume that tho Govern¬ 
ment of India will not be powerless to require tho fulfilment 
by a provincial Government of its obligations tinder the new 
constitution, and that public service will not be revised in carrying 
out public duties with which they can be charged by law. 

7. We doubt if it will be possible permanently to exclude 
Local Governments from some form of direct taxation upon the 
industrial and commercial earnings of their people; and we 
recognise the natural anxiety of-provinces to retain a share in a 
rapidly improving head of revenue.But, so far as the income-tax is 
concerned, we see no reasons to vary the scheme of the Beport. We 
accept as valid the arguments given by its authors (paragraph 203); 
indeed, the second of these arguments seems to us capable of 
further extension in the case of public companies with share-holders 
scattered over India and elsewhere. We advise, therefore, that 
the whole of the income-tax proceeds be credited to the Central 
Government. Their needs in the near future are likely to be quite 
as great and to develop quite as rapidly, as those of the provinces ; 
while we do not apprehend that the richer provinces, such 
as Bombay, will be seriously handicapped in the administration of 
their own finances. We append, and shall allude to them hereafter, 
some figures which indicate that several of the provinces, and 
Bombay in particular, may look for reasonable elasticity in their 
revenues apart from the income-tax—an elasticity which williu 
most cases be encouragod by judicious capital outlay. 

Percentage.of growth in the Last Eight Years 


(1912-13 to Budget 1920-21) 

Unde the Proposed Provincial Heads. 

Land Revenue 

All 

Provincial 

heads. 

Provinces, 

Kxci&e. 

General 

Stamps. 

and other 
Provincial 
heads. 

Madras 

70-2-1 

63-22 

11-66 

29-06 

Bombay 

102-57 

119-31 

32-00 

52-43 

Bengal 

35-91 

69-49 

13-52 

22-30 

United Provinces. 

43-70 

45-75 

17-13 

23-82 

Panjab 

106-78 

73-73 

26 86 

34-88 

Burma 

36-15 

26-62 

33-52 

33-65 

Bihar and Orissa 

24-20 

55-29 

4-53 

11*20 

Central Provinces 

49-00 

48-25 

26-30 

3318 

Assam 

All the nine 

44-26 

22-22 

20-60 

28-00 

Provinces. ... 

62-27 

69-24 

20-98 

30-48 
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S. Tho case of General Stamps is somewhat different. We 
have approached it, in the first instance, from the point of view of 
the poorer Provinces. Some of these, it seems clear, would start 
with little or no surplus revenue under the allocation of resources 
proposed in the report ; and this would be both a misfortune in 
itself and at variance with what we believe to be the intention, if 
not the implied promise, of the report. No remedy suggests itself 
except some extension of the schedule of provincial heads ; doles 
and temporary ■ assistance would be inconsistent with the whole 
policy. In this view, and also because it will greatly facilitate our 
initial distribution of the central deficit, we advise that General 
Stamps be made a provincial head throughout. The arguments in 
the report for crediting it to the Central Government have not the 
same force as in the case of income-tax. We are not disposed to see 
grave disadvantage in different rates % of stamp duty in different 
provinces, at least on some of the transactions for which duty has 
to be paid ; and any uniformity which may be decided to be 
essential can always be secured by central legislation. Moreover, 
in this part of the arrangements, there is still tho taint of a 
divided head, for General and Judicial Stamps are controlled by the 
same ageudy, and there is a good deal of miscellaneous work and 
outlay common to both. To make the whole of the Stamp revenue 
provincial would secure a genuine and complete separation of 
resources ; and we trust that the reasons for this course will outweigh 
the only consideration on the other side, to wit, the extent 
to which the deficit in the all India budget will thereby be 
increased. 

9. That deficit we accept, subject to certain arithmetical 
adjustments described below, as amounting in the year 1921.22 to 10 
crores, composed of the 6 erores previously estimated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India plus 4 crores for the loss of General Stamps which 
we propose. We -have carefully examined the basis of this calcula¬ 
tion. Clearly, wo have no authority to criticise the military and 
financial policy on which it to largely rests ; and wo have restricted 
ourselves to a scrutiny of the budget arrangements of the Govern 
ment of India, past and present, and of the normal growth of 
their revenue and expenditure. Factors of great uncertainty,— 
the needs of India’s defence, her tariff policy and tho future of 
exchange among, others,—complicate the estimate, but we are 
satisfied that the Government of India have made reasonable 
allowance for those considerations in their forecast of the immediate 
financial future. On our tour in the provinces, it has been pressed 
upon us that the Government of India ought to meet their own 
deficit by special taxation, and a high protective tariff has 
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frequently been mentioned to us as an easy solution of the problem. 
On this latter question we naturally express no opinion : but we 
cannot see that the Government of India would have any justi¬ 
fication in imposing special taxation to make good their initial 
shortage of revenue, at a time when the shortage in question will 
he more than counterbalanced by the additional resources onjoyed 
by local Government. As we have said, therefore, we accept the 
estimate of the normal deficit for the first year of the new 
constitution. We cannot conceal from ourselves the disadvantages 
in ordinary circumstances of a system of provincial contributions 
and we anticipate that the Government of India will direct its 
financial policy towards reducing those contributions with responsible 
rapidity, and their ultimate cessation. We recognise that it would 
be imprudent on the part of the Central Government to give any 
guarantee of the precise pace of reduction ; but we think that a 
formal enunciation of the general policy would go some way to 
allay apprehensions which have been expressed to us. Such a 
policy would clearly be subject to the important reservation 
mentioned in the report, by which the Central Government must 
remain empowered to levy special contributions, by way of temporary 
loan or otherwise, from the provinces in the event of any. crisis of 
first importance. 

10. In arriving at the figure which has actually to be distri¬ 
buted over the Provinces we have had to make certain adjustments. 
One of these is special and local, and we may dispose of it at once 
on the clear understanding that our treatment of the matter is 
entirely subject to the approval of the Government of India. It 
relates to the incidence of the cost of the military police force in 
Burma. The Government of the province, we understand, is discus¬ 
sing the point with the Government of India; and their view, as 
expressed to us, is that 68 percent of the expenditure on the force 
is incurred for further defence and ought to he deficit to the central 
power. The figures originally before us had suggested a division 
of the cost of the force equally between the Government of India 
and Burma, but the Local Government now presses for move 
gonerous treatment and estimates that tho share of the outlay on the 
military police which is equitably chargeable to the province is only 
1742 lakhs against the 31-58 laklis whnh had been taken in an earlier 
calculation. Subject to the assent of the Government of India, we 
have provisionally accepted this view ; and we are reducing the 
provincial expenditure accordingly, and making an equivalent addi¬ 
tion to the charges, and thus to the deficit, of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The main adjustments that have been suggested however, 
arc concerned with the payment of pensions. At present the Central 
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Government is debited with all civil pepsions drawn outside India 
whether the pensioner has served in a province or in an imperial 
department, and no debit is raised against the provinces concerned. 
On the other hand, pensioners whose service has been under the 
Central Government are paid by the province in which they reside, 
which received nothing in recoupment. It has been suggested that 
pensions paid outside India ought to be debited to the provinces 
when they are paid to provincial servants and simultaneously that 
the Government of India should relieve the provinces by paying their 
own pensioners. So far as the future is concerned, the propriety of 
this change is beyond question. Doubts, however, occured to us 
regarding existing payments. Exchange complications and difficul¬ 
ties of exact allocation interfere with precision ; while other and 
more general considerations point on the whole to the advisability 
of retaining on the books of the Central and Provincial Governments 
respectively the pensions for which they are at present responsible. 
AVe advise, therefore, that the readjustments of debits should take 
place only for pensions sanctioned on or after the 1st April 1921, 
and that pensions drawn before that date should be allowed to 
work themselves off on the present footing ; this arrangement being 
definitely made a feature in the financial settlement. AVe may note 
incidentally with reference to a point raised by the Panjab, that 
provinces have no claim on any annuity fund in respect of those 
members of the Indian Civil Service from whose pay a 4 per cent 
deduction has until recently been made under the general rules in the 
Civil Service Regulations. There is in fact no annuity fund in such 
cases, and the deduction has simply lapsed to provincial revenues. 
The result of our recommendations in this matter is that it does not 
necessitate any immediate change in the all-India deficit; the net 
growth of their pension liabilities in future is a relatively small 
matter for which the provinces may be left to make provision with¬ 
out special assistance. The last adjustment to he made is 
on account of leave allowances drawn outside India. Those 
are paid at present in the same way as pensions drawn outside 
India, in future they ought certainly to he debited to 
the provinces concerned. The normal liability on this account 
can approximately be calculated and the Secretary of State 
has given us a figure of £311,000 for the nine provinces affected 
by our enquiry. We have converted this at two shillings to the 
rupee, distributed the liability among the provinces and subtracted 
31-10 lakhs from the Imperial charges and deficit. The latter 
thus works out to 10 crores plus 1416 lakhs for the Burma 
Military police minus 31-10 lakhs for leave allowances; 9*3-00 
lakhs net. 
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Chapter III.—The Initial Contributions. 

11. We can now proceed to fix the ratio in which each of the 
nine provinces should contribute to this figure of 983 lakhs in the 
year 1921-22. It will clear the ground to state at the outset a 
limiting consideration by which we have felt ourselves bound. 
This is an obligation to leave each province • with a reasonable 
working surplus—a surplus which we should prefer to calculate 
so far as possible, with some relation to the general financial position 
of the province and the more imminent claims upon its resources. 
From the preliminary enquiry conducted at Simla in October last, it 
is apparent that in certain provinces no surplus at all and in others 
no adoquate surplus, would have been possible without provincia’i- 
sation of the revenue from General stamps and our task would thus 
in our judgement have been futile. Looked at somewhat 
differently, the limit we have imposed on ourselves is that in no 
case may a contribution be'such as would force the province to 
embark on new taxation ad hoc, which to our minds would be an 
unthinkable sequel to a purely administrative rearrangement of 
abundant general resources. This limit, however, obvious as it is, 
makes it inevitable that the initial contributions should be in some 
moasuve arbitrary, dictated by the existing financial position of each 
province and not by any equitable standard such as its capacity to 
pay. Whatever standard ratio of contributions we might advise,— 
and a subsequent chapter will narrate our proposal in that direction, 
—it would have, were it to bo applied immediately, the effect of 
starting some provinces on their new career with deficit, and we 
have thus to accept some measure of transition. 

12. We have now to explain our reasons for suggesting a 
departure from the basis of initial contribution proposed in the 
Montiigue-Chelmsford report. We are aware that that basis was not 
lightly adopted, and only after consideration of various alternative 
basis,—population, provincial, revenue or expenditure, and the like 
—which for one reason or another were thought inapplicable to 
existing conditions. The baris of realised surplus was finally accept¬ 
ed partly because of the difficulty of finding a Deferable alternative, 
partly because at all events it did not add to, though it continued, 
existing disparities of contribution That it has been froely criticised 
in evidence before us as unequitable is certainly not fatal to it, for 
indeed every initial basis that can be suggested is open to some such 
criticism, but examination has revealed some objections to it which 
weigh with us. 

13. Obviously if any inequalities of contribution exist, the 
basis chosen tends to stereotype them while by disclosing them it 
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renders them more difficult to justify ; for each province is now able 
to see more clearly than under the former system its relative 
contribution to the purse of the Government of India. While actual 
deficits appear, as has been said, in some provinces, others complain 
that their apparent surplus, if rightly understood, makes a real 
deficit. The prospect of arriving at any accepted figures as a basis 
appears remote. While the figures of the Simla Conference as to 
normal provincial revenue are accepted with minor modifications of 
detail, the estimates of normal expenditure in each province are 
strongly contested. How much of the expenditure held over during 
the war, are clearly imminent if not already sanctioned and ought to 
be included in the calculation of normal expenditure ? Where is the 
dividing line to bo drawn between expenditure essential in the 
immediate future and expenditure foreseen as a future commitment? 
Ought a province to be penalised by an increase of its contribution 
for strict adhesion to economy during the war while another 
province, which had increased its expenditure more freely is 
rewarded by a reduced contribution ? Is adequate allowance made 
for the special conditions of a largely undeveloped province like 
Burma, or lor the circumstances of a recently established province 
like Behar and Orissa which claims that it has never received from 
its start resources adequate to its needs 1 No satisfactory results 
seemed likely to be reached by our attempting to act as a court of 
appeal in contentions of this kind. Moreover the artificial and 
temporary nature of the basis cannot be overlooked. It is too much 
determined by mere accidents of budgetting in spite of attempts to 
clear away abnormalities of expenditure. But even if a normal 
surplus can be agreed at the moment, it tends to be obscured or to 
disappcai in the budgets of succeeding years. How could a contribu¬ 
tion be levied in later years on the basis of a so-called normal surplus 
which did doubtless once exist and might be said to be implied in 
the economic life of the province, but which in fact had disappeared 
' to be roplaced by a totally different surplus or perhaps by a deficit ? 
The best argument for the basis of realised surplus was that, when 
originally recommended, it did recognise existing facts, that it 
appeared to leave all the provinces collectively with improved 
finances and each individual province with a surplus, and that it 
proceeded upon the principle of creating the minimum of financial 
disturbance in introducing the Reforms scheme. 

14. But these advantages can be secured by another solution, 
which after careful consideration we think is less open to question. 
It must be noted that even if the original classification of sources of 
revenue in the Montagu-Chelmsford report is strictly adhered to, 
each one of the provinces gains something in revenue, while some 

a 
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gain very substantially in consequence of the introduction of the 
Reform scheme. If our recommendation as to General Stamps is 
accepted, the net increase in the total income of all the provinces 
taken together works out at 1S50 lakhs. These additional resources 
represent u hat the central Government loses and the provinces gain 
under the redistribution. Some parts of them the former may 
reasonably retain and latter forego, so long as contributions to the 
central Government romain necessary. Even those provinces which 
were found at the Simla Conference to be in doficit secured some 
improvement in their revenues under the original classification, 
an improvement which will of course he increased by the 
addition of General. Stamps. It has been urged upon us that 
this increased spending power will in fact ho swallowed up 
hy the higher cost of administration, ‘by improvement of old 
sorvir.es, or by inauguration of new. At this stage, however, we are 
considering merely the revenue side of the account. These future 
liabilities would have had to he faced by each province, if no 
Reforms Schomo had come. Each province is the better able to face 
thorn by reason of the additional resources it has secured. There is 
the advantage that the figures of normal revenue laid down at the 
Simla Conference, have been submitted to Local Governments, and 
with minor amendments, which we have been able to accept, are 
agreed as arithmetically correct. We propose, subject to the 
limiting consideration referred to iu paragragh II, to assess the 
initial contribution on this increase of spending power in the 
provinces. The proposal has the merit of proceeding on the lines of 
minimum disturbance of the Financial position in each province. It 
will enable us to comply with the requirements of leaving each 
province with a surplus, and of inaugurating the new Councils 
without the necessity of resort to fresh taxation. 

15. it is of important to realise the nature of this transaction. 
In the first place it implies no judgment on the merits of previous 
financial settlements with any province. The increase in revenues 
comes to the provinces as a windfall, or as a bye-product of a 
constitutional change. It is not due as financial settlements have 
been in the past to consideration of the financial needs of individual 
provinces. It cannot properly he quoted as an admission of financial 
inequalities or as an act of tardy justice to the provinces that gain 
by it. Clearly it has come from political and not primarily from 
financial motives. It originates* in the desire to secure a greater 
■' measure of devolution in the provinces, and in the endeavour to 
draw for this purpose a defensible line of financial partition between 
local Governments and the Government of India. While we 
consider that a windfall of this nature affords a suitable basis for 
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initial contributions by the provinces it is not surprising to find that 
its application requires some modifications in view of individual 
circumstances. 

Secondly, on this basis the system of contribution appears 
in a less invidious light. The Central Government in the course 
of a political reconstruction gives to each of the local Govern¬ 
ments some, and to some local Governments a very considerable, 
increase of spending power. Finding itself in a deficit as the 
result of this re-construction, it withholds from each province 
a certain proportion of the increased resources which it is 
intended that the province should eventually obtain. The 
Central Government does not come in as raiding the hard-won 
surplus of a province, nor ought the Central Government to 
be represented, if our proposal be accepted, as the pensioner of the 
provinces. It can hardly be contended that a province, which has 
at all events decidedly improved its finances as a result of tho 
change, has valid ground of complaint, if it does not obtain 
immediately the full increment which it may subsequently roaliso. 
In the cases of the provinces that gain most, it would hardly be 
possible for any such province to spend in the first year the whole 
of its suddenly increased resources ; and if it were possible, it would 
be financially undesirable. We think therefore that this basis 
affords less scope for controversy and may be accepted as both 
more logical and more equitable than the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Keport. 

16. A detailed calculation (of which copies are being handed to 
the Government of India) has accordingly been mado to ascertain tho 
net additional revenues with which each province will be endowed 
by the new allocation of resources. Starting on the assumption 
that our proposal about General Stamps will be adopted, we have 
worked on the figures of moral income which were accepted at tho 
Simla Conference and on figures similarly accepted when we came 
to tabulate the expenditure which will be transferred to and from 
provinces. We took the calculations with us on tour, discussed 
them with the officials of each province, and made several correction 
at their instance. The figures of increased spending power on which 
we ultimately acted may he regarded as agreed figures. Certain 
provinces urged that they are unduly favourable to our argument, 
as the great rise this year in the income-tax receipts means a 
correspondingly greater loss to local Governments when they cease 
to enjoy a share of those receipts. Provision however clearly 
demands that all our standard should be based on figures for the 
same years ; and there would be advantage in elaborating a scries 
of normal statistics different from those which specifically prepared 
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to assist us in our enquiry. We were also pressed to make allow¬ 
ances for schemes of future expenditure to which special importance 
was attached ; hut to this we have been unable to accede as it 
is not our task to make budget fore-cast. 

17. Having arrived in the manner indicated at the extra 
spending power which will accrue to each province, we first consider¬ 
ed the possibility of securing the All-India deficit by an even rate 
on all the provincial figures. So far-reaching, however, is the 
disparity in the financial strength of the provinces that even this 
apparently equitable arrangement would in some cases have caused 
hardship. The extreme case would be that of a province which has 
been depending largely on doles from the central exchequer ; and 
difficulty arises wherever the provincial revenues are so pinched 
that the new resources have had to be seriously discounted to 
provide for the normal expenditure. We have therefore had to 
consider each province on its merits, relying both on the abundant 
statistical information which tvas placed at our disposal and on the 
insight which we gained into the general situation by our local 
consultations with the best expert opinion. Our recommendations 
may be conveniently set out in the following statement, which 
explains itself when read with the succeeding paragraphs :— 


[In Lakiis] 


Province. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
United Provinces 
Panjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa- 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Increased spending 
power under new 
distribution of 
revenues. 

- 5,76 

93 
1,04 
3,94 
2,89 
2,46 

51 

52 


Contributions as 
recommended by 
the Committee. 

3,48 

56 

63 
2,40 
1,75 

64 
Nil. 

22 

15 


9,83 


Increased spend¬ 
ing power left 
after contribu¬ 
tions are 
paid. 

2,28 

37 

41 

1,57 

1,14 

1,82 

51 

30 

27 


8,67 


Total 


1,850 


42 


18. The provinces which caused us most anxiety were Burma 
and Orissa. In the former the coining improvement in its revenues 
has teen largely discounted by the heavy commitments necessary to 
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give Burma 1 be responsible administrative conveniences which it 
now lacks. The province, as we have satisfied ourselves, is far 
bffiiud India proper in whit its Government does for the people. 
Profits flowing from the rice control scheme, and a wise outlay of 
borrowed capital, should enable rapid progress now to be made but 
the heavy recurring expenditure which development entails will be 
more imminent than the new income which it will yield. We are 
convinced that a very substantial share of the surplus revenues of 
this province should be left free, and our calculations have led us 
to fix on them only about six and half per cent of the total deficit ; 
this happens, as will be seen below, to equal what we determine as 
the standard ratio of contribution. In Behar and Orissa the local 
Government is quite the poorest in India and every special skill 
will be required in developing its resources. Heavy initial expendi¬ 
ture lies in front of what is still a new province and here is a wholly 
abnormal want of elasticity about its revenues. We cannot advise 
that any share of the deficit should be taken from Bihar and Orissa 
in 1921-22 and we expect that the province will be sufficiently 
burdened by having to work up to its standard ratio of contribution 
in the same period as the rest of India. 

19. The two provinces which come next in difficulty are the 
Central Provinces and Assam. They have a small margin at the 
best of times, and their need for development is great. The former 
has a more rapidly expanding revenue than the latter, but on the 
other hand, its finances are more liable to disturbance by famine. 
On the whole we do not feel that it would he just to ask more than 
roughly 40 per cent of their windfall in both cases, and we have 
based our recommendations accordingly. 

20. The special treatment of these four provinces left us with 
8S2 lakhs to allocate among their five richer neighbours ; and this 
sum would be secured by a flat rate of about 60 per cent on their 
new revenues. After the most careful scrutiny of their various 
peculiarities we sec no marker! necessity for differential treatment 
interso. In Moiras and th.) CJnitjd Provinces the windfall is 
so vast that it could not be employed profitably for several years. 
On the other hand, their revenues do not promise any remarkable 
elasticity, economy has been strictly practised, and considerable- 
arrears of administrative progress are now due. In the Panjab 
also the windfall is large and balances are full while here the reve¬ 
nues move upwards with marked case. The position is less simple 
for diverse reasons in Bombay and Bengal. The former has attained 
a scale of expenditure far above the Indian average and the pace of 
expansion of its revenues is distinctly higher than in any other 
province. We believe that it could without inconvenience forego 
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the greater part of its new resources at the outset, ar.d help the less 
fortunate provinces from its own abundant balance. But we 
hesitate to differentiate it prejudicially from the other richer 
provinces. Bengal on the other hand has a low scale of expendi¬ 
ture and an inelastic revenue: and it will receive only a very 
moderate start in its new financial career. But its size, intrinsic 
wealth and general eoonomic possibilities prevented us from treating 
it more favourably than the other provinces in this category. 

21. On a general view of the table the heavy contributions 
of Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab doubtless call for 
comment. Between them these three provinces have to bear 35-5 
24'5 and 8 per cent respectively, of the total initial contribution 
making 78 per cent of the whole. Conversely, the' light assessments 
of Bengal and Bombay contributing 6-5 and 5-5 per cent respecti¬ 
vely of tlio levy will be noticed. But the character of the transaction 
as described above must be borne in mind. If the contribution 
represented some new and additional burden extracted from the 
wealths of the provinces, objection might fairly be taken. But it 
really amounts to the requirement that Madras is called upon to 
content itself in the initial year with an improvement in its revenue 
of 228 lakhs instead of a possible maximum of 576;United Provinces 
with an improvement of 157 lakhs instead of a possible 397 and 
the Punjab with an improvement of 114 lakhs instead of a possible 
289. The weight of the contribution by the Provinces is the best 
index to the amount of their gains, both immediate, and, as will be 
soon, evontual, under the new financial scheme. Just because 
immediately they are substantial gainers, they can best afford to 
postpone the full enjoyment of their ultimate advantages. 

22. If oil the other hand it is urged that some provinces, 
Bengal and Bombay for instance, escape too lightly under this assess- 
rue lit, the answer is two-fold. In the first place they are light gainers 
in the new distribution of revenues, Bengal having a gross gain of 
104 lakhs and Bombay of 93. Secondly, we have not overlooked 
the claim of certain provinces to exemption from the levy in virtue 
of their indirect contributions through customs and income-tax to 
the Government, of India. While this claim is often over-stated 
■ and exaggerated, we recognised that provinces with commercial 
capitals such as Calcutta and Bombay make larger contributions 
through these channels than purely agricultural provinces; and it 
will bo noticed that those provinces where payment to the Govern¬ 
ment of India through customs and income-tax is presumably highest 
make a light contribution to the provincial levy. 
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Chapter IV.—The Standard Contributions. 

28. Our recommendation as to the ratio on which the Provinces 
can properly ho called upon to contribute the deficit of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the first year of contribution (paragraph 1.7 above) 
is based, as already stated, upon consideration of their present 
financial positions and of the immediate improvement which will be 
effected therein by the redistribution of rovcnues under the Reforms 
Scheme. This ratio is not intended in any manner to represent tho 
ideal scale on which the Provinces should in equity be called upon 
to contribute, nor is it possible that it should do so. In making our 
recommendation as to tho initial contributions we have had to 
consider established programmes of taxation and expenditure, and 
legislative and administrative expectations and habits, that cannot 
without serious mischief be suddenly adjusted to a new and more 
equitable ratio of contribution widely different (as an equitable ratio 
must admittedly be) from that of the past. It is accordingly 
inevitable, if such mischief is to be avoided, that the ratio for initial 
contributions should bear little relation to that which would be 
ideally equitable. But an initial ratio of this nature can only bo 
defended as a measure of transition. It is necessary, but it is 
necessary only in order to give time to the Provinces to adjust tLeir 
budgets to a new state of affairs j and we are clearly of opinion that 
no scheme of contribution can be satisfactory that does not 
provide for a more equitable distribution of tho burden of tho deficit 
within a reasonable time. 

24. The ideal basis for such an equitable distribulion can be 
stated with some certainty. To do equity between the Provinces it 
is necessary that the total contribution of each to the purse of the 
Government of India should be proportionate to its capacity to 
contribute. Unfortunately the application of this principle in 
practice presents many difficulties. 

25. The total contribution of a Province to the purse of the 
Government of India will consist in future of its direct contribution 
towards the deficit, together with its indirect contribution (as 
at present) through the channols of customs, income-tax, duties on 
salt, etc. A valuation of the amount of this indirect contribution 
involves an exact arithmetical calculation of the proportion of the 
total sum collected under each of these heads of revenue which is 
properly attributable to each Province. For such a calculation the 
statistical information available as to the distribution of the revenue 
between the Provinces is not adequate. Under the head of customs 
the locality in which dutiable articles are consumed cannot be traced 
with sufficient accuracy; under that of income-tax, questions of 
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the utmost complexity arise as to the true local source of the income 
assessed—questions which the information in the hands of tli® 
assessing officers does not enable them to answer. We have never¬ 
theless carried our investigation into this matter as far as available 
information permits, and by means of an examination of the statistics 
concerning the distribution of articles which have paid customs duty, 
and of those concerning the place of collection of income-tax, 
together with a review of the more general circumstances of the 
economic life of the Provinces we have found it possible to arrive 
at an estimate of the weight which should be given in fixing tho 
basis for equitable contributions by the Provinces, to their indirect 
contributions. 

26. Turning to the other circumstance which must be 
considered in fixing the ideal basis for an equitable distribution— 
the capacities of the Provinces to contribute—wo find practical 
difficulties no less great than in the exact arithmetical calculation 
of the quantities involved. The capacity of a province to contribute 
is its taxable capacity, which is the suta of the incomes of its tax¬ 
payers, or the average income of its tax-payers multiplied by their 
number. In this connection also the statistical information available 
does not permit of any direct valuation. Enquiries of much 
interest have been made at various times with a view to calculating 
the wealth of the respective Provinces or the average income of 
their respective inhabitants, and the results provided much usoful 
information ; but in tho absence of any general assessment of 
incomes, and of any census of production, - they cannot be considered 
reliable as a direct estimate of the quantities concerned. In 
tho absence of any such direct estimate, various circumstances 
have been suggested to us as capable of serving, taken separately or 
together, as an indirect measure of the relative taxable capacities 
of the Provinces. Amongst these may be mentioned gross population, 
urban and rural, or industrial and agricultural population ; cultivated 
ares; provincial revenue, or provincial expenditure; amount- of 
income-tax collected; and, more indirect, amount of salt or of 
foreign textile goods consumed in each Province. As measures of 
comparison all these are open to obvious criticisms both on 
theoretical and on practical grounds. We are of opinion, however, 
that some of them are not without their value as a substitute for the 
direct information which is not available and they have indeed 
assists us in coming to a general conclusion as to the relative taxable 
capacities of the provinces. But we are also of opinion that none 
of them is capable of serving, either alone or in conjunction with 
others, as an accurate or even an approximate arithmetical measure 
of those capacities. 
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27. For the reasons given, we believe it to be useless to attempt 
to state a formula, to serve as a basis for a standard ratio of contribu¬ 
tions, capable of automatic application from year to year by reference 
to ascertained statistics. Although the formula could be stated, the 
statistics which would be needed for its application are not available. 
But we are able, after surveying such figures as are available and after 
close enquiry into the circumstances of each province, to recommend 
a fixed ratio of contributions which in our opinion represents a 
standard and equitable distribution of the burden of any deficit. 
In arriving at this ratio we have taken into consideration the 
indirect contributions of the provinces to the purse of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and in particular the incidence of customs duties and 
of income-tax. We have enquired into the relative taxable capaci¬ 
ties of the provinces, in the light of their agricultural and industrial 
wealth and of all other relevant incidents of their economic positions 
including particularly their liability to famine. It should be observed 
that wo have considered their taxable capacities not only as they are 
at the present time, or as they will be in the immediate future but 
from the point of view also of the capacity of each province for expan¬ 
sion aDd development agriculturally and industrially, and by respect 
of imperfectly developed assets such as minerals and forests. We have 
also given consideration to the elasticity of ihe existing heads of 
revenue which will he secured to each province, and to the availability 
of its wealth for taxation. After estimating, to the best of our ability, 
the weight which should be given to each of these circumstances, we 
recommend the following fixed ratio as representing an equitable 
basis for the relative contributions of the provinces to the deficit. 


Province. 


Standard Contributions 

Per cent contribution 
to deficit. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Eengal 

United Provinces 

Panjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


17 
13 
19 

18 
9 

65 

10 

5 

,2'5 

100 per cent. 


28. This, in our opinion, is the ratio which the provinces 
should in equity be called upon to contribute after an interval of 
time sufficient to enable them to adjust their budgets to the new 

8(a) 
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conditions. We further recommend that the interval allowed for 
adjustment should not he unduly prolonged. The initial ratio which 
we have proposed is a practical necessity, but the provinces which 
will he called upon to pay thereunder more than they should pay 
in equity, ought not to he required to hear that burden for a longer 
period or to a greater extent than is required to prevent dislocation 
of the provincial budgets. We propose, therefore, that contributions 
should be made on the standard ratio to any deficit that there may 
be iii the seventh year of contribution and that the process of 
transition from the initial to the standard ratio should be continuous, 
beginning in the second year of contribution, and proceeding in six 
equal annual steps. The following table shows the initial, 
intermediate and ultimate ratio of contribution for the seven years, 
in accordance with our recommendations. The initial ratio is the 
rate per cent of the actual initial contributions recommended in 
paragraph 17 above :— 

Per cent contributions to deficit in seven consecutive years 
beginning with the first year of contribution. 

(rounded off to even halves). 


Province. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5 th. 

6th. 

7 th. 


year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

Madras 

35-5 

32-5 

29-5 

26-5 

23 

20 

17 

Bombay 

5-5 

7 

8 

9-5 

10-5 

12 

13 

Bengal 

6o 

S-5 

10-5 

12-5 

15 

17 

19 

United Provinces 

24-5 

23-5 

22-5 

21 

20 

19 

18 

Panjab 

IS 

16-5 

15 

13-5 

12 

10-5 

9 

Burma 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6'5 

Bihar and Orissa 

Nil. 

1-5 

3 

5 

7 

8-5 

10 

Central Provinces 

2 

2-5 

3 

3-5 

4 

4-5 

5 

Assam 

1-5 

1-5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2-5 


100% 100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 100% 

100% 


29. It should be observed that, if the Government of India 
fulfil their announced intention of gradually wiping out their deficit, 
against any increase in the proportion which a province will be called 
upon to contribute from year to year, there will be set off a reduction 
in the total to be contributed. 

30. The scheme of contribution that we recommend above 
complies we believe with the two essential conditions, that any imme- 
diate dislocation in the provincial budgets must be avoided, and that 
the admitted inequalities of. the proportions in which, in the past, the 
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provinces have contributed to the purse of the Government of India* 
must be rectified within a reasonable time. The scheme is subject 
to the disadvantage that the ratio which we recommend is fixed and 
cannot hold good for an indefinite period. We are of opinion how¬ 
ever that it will do substantial equity between the provinces until 
such a period of time has passed as may be required to effect a very 
substantial change in their relative states of economic development, »' 
change scarcely to be effected in less than at least a decade. 

Chapter. V.—Provincial Loan Account. 

31. The future financing of the Provincial Loan Account is 
a less controversial subject than the others that we have had to 
investigate. It is commonly agreed that it is the natural result of 
the Reforms Scheme that the provinces should for the future finance 
of their owriiloan transactions and that joint accounts of this nature 
between them and the Government of India should be wound up as 
quickly as possible. In our discussions of this subject with the Provin¬ 
cial Governments we have found little or no difference of opinion as to 
this, and our task has been only to ascertain the wishes of the Provin¬ 
cial Goverment as to the amount of its account which each can take 
•over on 1st, April 1921, and how soon it can take over the rest. 

32. The Government of Bengal, the Panjab, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Assam signified to us their willingness to take over the 
whole of their respective loan accounts on 1st, April 1921 and we 
recommend that it should be arranged for them to do so. In some 
cases it was stipulated as a condition that the provincial Government 
should be allowed to use for the purpose any part of its balance, 
including the earmarked portion. We see no objection to the con¬ 
dition, which accords with the intention expressed in paragraph 
208 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

33. The Government of Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa signified to us their willingness to take 
over a portion of their provincial loan accounts on 1st, April 1921 
and the remainder in instalments to cover varying periods. The 
Gover.iment of Madras alone expressed unwillingness to take over 
any part of the account. Evidence was given before us, however, . 
by officials of that Government to the effect that they would not 
object to do so if the transfer could be effected by fresh credit 
arrangements. In view of this and of the great improvement which 
will be effected in the financial position of the province by the 
redistribution of revenues under the Reforms Scheme, we are of 
opinion that there is no reason’ why Madras should form an 
exception to the general scheme for the transfer of their accounts 
which we recommend below for application to those provinces which 
are prepared to take over a part of their accounts forthwith. 
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34. In the case of those provinces, namely, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, and including as stated, Madras, 
we recommend that the Provincial Loan Account should be funded," 
at a rate of interest calculated at the weighted average of the three 
rates of three and half, four and half and five and half per cent now 
paid on varying portions of the account. Whatever portion of the 
account so '' funded ” the province is prepared to take over forthwith 
should, we recommend, be written off against an equal portion of the 
provincial balance as from 1st, April 1921 ; and the balance of the 
“ funded" account should remain outstanding as a debt from the pro¬ 
vince to the Government of India. On the outstanding balance the 
province should pay interest at the calculated average rate, and also 
an annual charge for redemption enough to redeem the debt in a fixed 
number of years, which should not, save in exceptional circumstances, 
excoed twelve. The provinces should further have the option to make 
in any year a large repayment that the fixed redemption charge. 

35. The provinces in question will probably not be in a 
position to state the exact proportion of their respective accounts 
which they are prepared to take over, or the exact number of years 
that they will require to repay the balance, until their closing balance 
on 1st April 1921, are more precisely ascertained, and also until 
they know what contributions will be required from them. It 
appears therefore that these details must be left for determination 
by future negotiations. Wo are howover of opinion that a maximum 
period of twelve years is ample in order to enable any province to 
clear its account and that in some cases the period may with advantage 
be substantially reduced. We further consider that the fixing of a. 
definite term of repayment and the provision of an annual charge for 
redemption within that term are essential in order to secure the 
desired clearing accounts between the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India. 

Conclusion. 

36. Several other matters were referred to in the course of our 
enquiry, on which a recommendation appeared to us to be outside the 
strict scope of our reference. We propose, however, to communicate 
our views upon some of them informally to the Government of India. 

37. In conclusion we wish to express our indebtedness to our 
secretary Mr. Dina Nath Dutt, for his careful and methodical assist¬ 
ance in our work. We have also derived very great benefit from 
the association with us of Mr. C. G. Sim, c.r.E., whom the Govern 
meut of India attached to us as liaison officer. 

Meston. 

Charles Eoberts. 

E. Hilton Young. 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Council of State and Legislative 

ASSEMBLY 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-sections (l) and (5) 
of section 67 and sub-section (l) of section 129-A of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General in Council, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the follow¬ 
ing rules for the Chambers of the Indian Legislature. 

Short Title. 

1. These rules ma/be callod the Indian Legislative Kules. 

Definitions, 

2. In these rules, unless the context otherwise requires,— 

“Assembly ” means the Legislative Assembly; 

“Chamber ” means a Chamber of the Indian Legislature ; 

“Council" means the Council of State ; 

“Finance Member” meanB the member of the Assembly 
appointed by the Governor General to perform the functions assigned 
to the Finance Member under these rules ; 

“Gazette ” means the Gazette of India ; 

“member” means a member of either Chamber; 

“member of the Government ” means a member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, and includes any member to 
whom such a member may delegate any function assigned to him 
under these rules; 

“resolution ” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest; 

“standing order ” means a standing order of either Chamber ; 

“Secretary” means the Secretary to either Chamber, and 
includes any person for the time being performing the duties of the 
Secretary. 

9 
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Temporary Chairman. 

3. At the commencement of every Session, the Governor-General 
shall nominate from amongst the members of the Assembly a panel of 
not more than four Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over 
the Assembly in the absence of the President and Deputy President, 
when so requested by the President, or in his absence, by the Deputy 
President. 

President and Secretary. 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Assembly 
and any person appointed by the Governor General to preside over 
the Council in the absence of the President shall, when presiding 
over the Assembly or the Council, as the case may be, have the same 
powers as the President when so presiding, and all references to the 
President in these rules shall, in these circumstances be deemed to 
be references to any such person so presiding. 

5. The Secretary, aud such assistants of the Secretary as the 
Governor-General considers to be necessary, shall he appointed by 
order in writing by the Governor General and shall hold office 
during his pleasure. 

Non-official Business* 

6. The Governor-General, after considering the state of 
business of the Chamber, shall, at the commencement of each Session 
of that Chamber, allot as many days as are in his opinion compatible 
with the public interests for the business of non-official members in 
that Chamber, and may, from time to time during the Session, alter 
such allotment, and on these days such business shall have precedence. 
At all other times Government business shall have precedence. 

On Questions* 

7. The Governor-General may within the period of notice 
disallow any question or any part of a question on the ground that, 
it relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern of the 
Governor-General in Council, and if he does so, the question or part 
of the question shall not be placed on the list of questions. 

8. (l) A question may he asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information on a matter of public concern within the special 
cognisance of the member to whom it is addressed : 

Provided that no question shall be asked in regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely :— 

(*) a ny matter effecting the relations of His Mejesty’s Govern 
ment, or of the Governor General in Council, with an; 
foreign State ; 
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(ii) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 

authorities with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or relating to the afiairs of any such Prince 
or Chief or to the administration of the territories of any 
such Prince or Chief; and 

{Hi) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of his Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor-General on the point whether 
any question is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
(l) shall be final. 

9. In matters which are or have have been the subject of 
controversy between the Governor General in Council and the 
Secretary of State or Local Government, no question shall be asked 
except as to matters of fact, and the answer) shall be confined to a 
statement of facts. 

Supplementary Questions. 

10. Any member may put a supplementary question for the 
pdrpose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding which 
an answer has been given : 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
question if, in his opinion, it infringes the rules as to the subject 
matter of questions, and in that case the question shall not appear 
on the record of the proceedings of the Chamber. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. Amotion for an adjournment of the business of either 
Chamber for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance may be made with the consent of the Governor- 
General which shall not be refused, except for reasons which would 
justify disallowance of a resolution. 

12. The right to move the adjournment of either Chamber for 
the purpose of discussing a definite mattei of urgent public 
importance shall be subject to the following restrictions, namely ;— 

(i) not more than one such motion shall be made at the same 
sitting;— 

(it) not more than one matter can be discussed on the same 
motion, and the motion must be restricted to a specified 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

(iii) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter which 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

(«:) the motion must not anticipate a matter which has been 
previously appointed for consideration, or with reference to 
which a notice of motion has been previously given ; and 
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(v) the motion must hot deal with a matter on which a 
resolution could not be moved. 

Quorum. 

13. In the case of the Council the presence of at least fifteen 
members, and in the case of the Assembly the presence of at least 
twenty-five members, shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Council or of the Assembly for the exercise of its powers. 

Language of Proceedings. 

14. The business of the Indian legislature shall be transacted 
in English provided that the President may permit any member 
unacquainted with English to address the Council in a vernacular. 

Points of Order. 

15. (l) The President shall decide all points of order which 
may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point. 

16. The President, after having called the attention of the 
Chamber to the conduct of a member who persists in irrelevance 
or in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. . 

Withdrawal of Member. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all powers 
necessary for the purpose of enforcing his decisions on all 
points of order. 

(2) He may direct any member whose conduct is in his opinion 

grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the 
Chambor, and any member so ordered to withdraw shall 
do so forthwith and shall absent himself during the 
remainder of the day’s meeting. If any member is ordered 
to withdraw a second time in the same session, the 
President may direct the member to absent himself from 
the meetings of the Chamber for any period not longer 
than the remainder of the Session, and the member so 
directed shall absent himself accordingly. 

(3) The President may, in the case of grave disorder arising in 
the Chamber, suspend any sitting for a time to be named 
by him. 

Notice and Publication of Bills 

IS- Ihe Governor-General may order the publication of any 
i \together with the Statement of Objects and Reasons accompa- 
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Hying it) in the Gazette, although no motion has been made for 
leave to introduce the Bill. In that case it shall not be necessary 
to move for leave to introduce the Bill, and, if the Bill is afterwards 
introduced it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (l) Any member, other than a member of the Government, 
desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice 
of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit 
a copy of the Bill and a full Statement of Objects and 
Reasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of India 
Act requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice 
a copy of such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid 
until this requirement is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises, whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India 
Act, the question shall be referredto the Governor-General, 
and his decision on the question shall be final. 

(4) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be one month or, if the Governor- 
General so directs, a further period not exceeding in all two 
months. 

20. As soon as may be after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill, unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

Certification of Governor-General 

21. If the Governor-General certifies that a Bill or any 
clause of a Bill or an amendment to a Bill affects the safety 
or tranquility of British India or any part thereof, and directs that 
no proceedings or no further proceedings shall be taken thereon, all 
notices of motions in connection with the subject-matter of the 
certificate shall lapse, and if any such motion has not already been 
set down in the list of business, it shall not be so set down. If any 
such motion has been set down on the list of business, the President 
shall, when the motion is reached, inform the Chamber of the 
Governor-General's action, and.the Chamber shall forthwith, without 
debate, proceed to the next item of business. 

Disallowance of Resolutions 

22. The Governor-General may, within the period of notice, 
disallow any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the ground 
that it cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest, 
or on the ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General in Council, and, if he does so. 
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the resolution or part of the resolution shall not be placed on the 
list of business. 

Restrictions of Discussion 

23. (l) Every resolution shall be in the form of a specific recom¬ 
mendation addressed to the , Governor-General in Council, and no 
resolution shall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects, 
namely :— 

( 1 ) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 

ment, or of the Governor-General or the Governor-General 
in Council, with any foreign State ; 

(ii) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under-the suzerainty, 
of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince 
or Chief or to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief; and 

(Hi) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor-General on the point whether 
any resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub¬ 
rule (l) shall be final. 

24. A copy of every resolution which has been passed by either 
Chamber shall be forwarded to the Governor-General in Council, 
but any such resolution shall have effect only as a recommendation 
to the Governor-General in Council. 

On Bills 

25. Every Bill which has been passed by the originating Cham- 
shall be sent to the other Chamber, and copies of the Bill shall be 
laid on the table at the next following meeting of that Chamber. 

26. At any time after copies have been laid on the table, any 
member aoting on behalf of Government in the case of a Government 
Bill or, in any other case, any member may give notice of bis inten¬ 
tion to move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

27. On the day on which the motion is set down in the list of 
business, which shall, unless the President otherwise directs, be not 
less than three days fiom the receipt of the notice, the member 
giving notice may move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

28. On the day on which such motion is made or on any subse¬ 
quent day to which the discussion is postponed, the principle of the 
Bill and its general provisions may be discussed, but the details of 
the Bill must not be discussed further than is necessary to explain 
its principle. 
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29. Any member may (if the Bill has not already been referred 
to a Select Committee of the originating Chamber or to a Joint 
Committee of both Chambers, but not otherwise) move as an amend¬ 
ment that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and if such 
motion is carried, the Bill shall bo referred to a Select Committee, 
and the standing orders regarding Select Committees on Bills origi¬ 
nating in the Chamber shall then apply. 

Passing of Bills 

30. If the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration is 
carried, the Bill shall be taken into consideration, and the provisions 
of the standing orders of the Chamber regarding consideration of 
amendments to Bills and the subsequent procedure in regard to tho 
passing of Bills shall apply. 

31 If the Bill is passed without amendment and tho originating 
Chamber is (he Legislative Assembly, a message shall be sent to the 
Legislative Assembly intimating that the Council of State have 
agreed to the Bill without any amendments. If the originating 
Chamber is the Council of State, the Bill with a message to the 
effect that the Legislative Assembly have agreed to the Bill without 
any amendments shall be sent to the Council of State. 

32. If the Bill is passed with amendments, the Bill shall be 
returned with a message asking the concurrence of the origina¬ 
ting Chamber to the amendments. 

33. When a Bill which has been amended in the other Chamber 
is returned to the originating Chamber, copies of the Bill shall be 
laid on the table at the next following meeting of that Chamber. 

34. After the amended Bill has been laid on the table, any 
member acting on bebalf of Government in the case of a Government 
Bill or, in any other ease, any member after giving three days’ notice 
or with the consent of the President without notice, may move that 
the amendments he taken into consideration. 

On Amendments to Bills 

35. (l) If on a motion tbtit the amendments be taken into con¬ 
sideration is carried, the President shall put the amend¬ 
ments to the Chamber in such manner as he thinks most 
convenient for their consideration. 

(2) Further amendments relevant to the subject matter of the 
amendments made by the other Chamber may be moved, 
but no further amendment shall be moved to the Bill, unless 
it is consequential upon, or an alternative to an amendment 
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36. (l) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments made by the 
other Chamber, a message intimating its agreement shall 
be sent to that Chamber. 

(2) If the Chamber disagrees with the amendments made 
by the other Chamber, or any of them, the Bill with a 
message intimating its disagreement shall be sent to that 
Chamber. 

(3) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments or any of them 

with further amendments or proposes further amendments 
in place of amendments made by the other Chamber, the 
Bill as further amended with a message to that effect shall 
be sent to the other Chamber. 

( t) The other Chamber may either agree to the Bill as 
originally passed in the originating Chamber or as further 
amended by that Chamber, as the case may be, or may 
return the Bill with a message that it insists on an amend¬ 
ment or amendments to which the originating Chamber 
has disagreed. 

(5) If a Bill is returned with a message intimating that the 
other Chamber insists on amendments to which the origi¬ 
nating Chamber is unable to agree, that Chamber may 
either— 

(i) report the fact of the disagreement to the Governor- 
General, or 

(ii) allow the Bill to lapse. 

37. A joint sitting of both Chambers shall be convened by the 
Governor-General by notification in the Gazette. 

38. The President of the Council shall preside at a joint sitting 
and the procedure of the Council shall, so far as practicable, apply. 

39. The members present at a joint sitting may deliberate and 
shall vote together upon the Bill at last proposed by the originating 
Chamber and upon amendments, if any, which have been made 
theiein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other, and any such 
amendment which are affirmed by a majority of the total members 
of the Council and the Assembly present at such sitting shall be 
taken to have been carried ; and if the Bill with the amendments, 
if any, is affirmed by a majority of th9 members of the Council and 
the Assembly present at such sitting, it shall be deemed to have 
been duly passed by both Chambers. 

40. (l) If both Chambers agree to a meeting of members for 
the purpose of discussing a difference of opinion which has arisen 
between the two Chambers, a conference shall be held. 
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(2) At a conference each Chamber shall be represented by an 
equal number of members.' 

(3) The conference shall determine its own procedure. 

(4) The time and place of the conference shall be fixed by the 
President of the Council. 

41. Messages between one Chamber and the other Chamber 

shall be conveyed by the Secretary of the one Chamber to the Sec¬ 
retary of the other, or in such other manner as the Chambeis may 
agree. , 

Joint Committees. 

42. (l) If a resolution is passed in the originating Chamber 
recommending that a Bill should be committed to a Joint Committee 
of both Chambers, a message shall be sent to the other Chamber to 
inform it of the resolution and to desire its concurrence in the reso¬ 
lution. 

(2) If the other Chamber agrees, a motion shall be made in 
each Chamber nominating the members of that Chamber who are to 
serve on the Committee. On a Joint Committee equal numbers of 
members of each Chamber must be nominated. 

(3) The Chairman of the Committee shall be elected by the 
Committee. He shall have only a single vote, and, if the votes are 
equal, the question shall bo decided in the negative. 

(4) The time and place of the meeting of the Committee shall 
be fixed by the President of the Council. 

The Budget. 

43. A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the Governor-General in Council (hereinafter referred to 
as“ the Budget”) shall be presented to each Chamber on such day 
or days as the Governor-General may appoint, 

44. (l) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect 
of grant proposed for each Department of the Government provided 
that the Finance Member may in his discretion include in one 
demand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or make a 
demand in respect of expenditure which cannot readily be classified 
under particular Departments. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules the Budget shall be presented in such 
a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its con¬ 
sideration by the Assembly. 

10 
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The Budget Debate. 

45. The Budget shall be dealt with by the Assembly in two 
stages, namely.:— 

(1) a general discussion ; and 

(ii) the voting of demands for grants. 

46. (l) On a day to be appointed by the Governor General 

subsequent to the day on which the Budget is presented and for 
such time as the Governor General may allot for this purpose, the 
Assembly shall be at liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any 
question of principle involved therein, but no motion shall bo moved 
at this stage, nor shall the Budget be submitted to' the vote of the 
Assembly. . 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply at 

the end of the discussion. . . 

(3) The President may, if he thinks fit, prescribe a time limit 
for speeches. 

Voting of Grants. 

47. (l) Not more than fifteen days shall be allotted by the 
Govornor General for the discussion of the demands of the Governor 
General in Council for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall he 
allotted by the Governor General to the discussion of any one 
demand. As soon as the maximum limit of time for discussion is 
reached, the President shall forthwith put every question necessary 
to dispose of the demand under discussion. 

(3) Ou the last day of the allotted days at five o’clock, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

Motions. 

48. (l) No motion for appropriation can be made except on 

the recommendation of the Governor General communicated to the 
Assembly. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce an? 
grant, but not to increase or alter the destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand are 
offered, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

Excess Grants. 

49. When money has been spent on any service, for which the 
vote of the assembly is necessary during any financial year, in excess 
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of the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand 
for the excess shall be presented to the Assembly by the Finance 
Member and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Assembly 
as if it were a demand for a grant. 

Additional Grants. 

50.. (l) An estimate shall be presented to the Assembly for a 
supplementary or additional grant when— 

(1) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be 

insufficient for the purposes of the current year, or 

(ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for 
which the vote of the Assembly is necessary upon some 
new service not contemplated in the Budget for that 
year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt with 
in the same way by the Assembly as if they were demands for 
grants. 

Committee on Public Accounts. 

51. (1) As soon as may be after the commencement of each 
financial year a Committee or Public Accounts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealing with the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the Governor General in Council and such other matters as the 
Finance Department may refer to the Committee. 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than twelve members including the Chairman, of whom not 
less than two-thirds shall be elected by the non-official members of 
the Assembly according to the principle of proportionate representa¬ 
tion by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining 
members shall be nominated by the Governor-General. 

(3) The Finance Member shall be Chairman of the Committee, 
and, in the case of an equality of voteB on any matter, shall have a 
second or casting vote. 

Duty of Finance Committee. 

52. (1) In scrutinising the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the Governor General in Council, it shall be the duty of the 
Committee to satisfy itself that the money voted by the Assembly 
has been spent within the scope of the demand granted by the 
Assembly. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Committee to bring to the notice 
of the Assembly— 

(t) every re-appropriation from one grant to another grant; 
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(ii) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
accordance with the rules regulating the functions of the 
Finance Department, or which has the effect of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision for which has 
been specifically reduced by a vote of the Assembly- > and 

(tit) all expenditure which the Finance Department has request¬ 
ed should be brought to the notice of the Assembly. 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Provincial Legislative Council 

Iu exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (6) of section 
72 D and sub-section .(1) of section 129 A of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor General in Council, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the following 
rules for the Legislative Council of the Governor of.. 

Short Title. 

1. These rules may be called the •••■•■Legislative Council 
Rules. 

Definitions. 

2. In those rules— 

“Council” means the Legislative Council of.; 

“ Finance Member” means the member of the Council appointed 
by the Governor to perform the function of the Finance Member 
under these rules ; 

“ Gazette ” means the .Gazette; 

“ Member ” means a member of the Council; 

“ Member of the Government ” means a member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council or a Minister, and includes any member to whom such 
member may delegate any function assigned to him under these rules. 

“ Resolution” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest; 

“Standing order” means a standing order of the Council ; 
aud 

“ Secretary ” means a Secretary to the Council and includes 
any person for the time being performing the duties of the Secretary. 

Temporary Chairman. 

3. At the commencement of every Session, the Governor shall 
nominate from amongst the members of the Council a panel of not 
more than four Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over the 
Council in the absence of the President aud Deputy President, when 
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so requested by the President or, in his absence, by the Deputy 
President. 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Council 
shall, when presiding over the Council, have the same powers as the 
President when so presiding, and all references to the President in 
the rules and standing orders shall, in these circumstances, be deemed 
to be references to any such person so presiding. 

Council Secretary. 

5. The Secretary and such assistants of the Secretary as the 
Governor considers to be necessary shall be appointed by order in 
writing by the Governor and shall hold office during his pleasure. 

Days of Business. 

6. The Governor, after considering the state of business of the 
Council, shall, at the commencement of each Session, allot as many 
days as are in his opinion compatible with the public interests for 
the business of non-official -members in the Council, and may from 
time to time' during the Session alter such allotment, and on these 
days such business shall have precedence. At all other times 
Government business shall have precedence. 

On Questions. 

7. The Governor may, within the period of notice, disallow any 
question or any part of a question on the ground that it relates to-a 
matter which is not primarily the concern of the local Government, 
and if he does so, the question or part of the question shall not be 
placed on the list of questions. 

8. (l) A question may be asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information on a matter of public concern within the special cogni- 
sanoe of tho member to whom it is addressed : 

Provided that, no question shall be asked, iu regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely :— 

(i) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 

ment, or of the Government of India, or of the Governor 
or the Governor in Council, with any foreign State ; 

(ii) any matter affecting the relations of the foregoing authori- 
ties with any Prince or Chiof under the suzerainty of His 
Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince or 
Chief or to the administration of the territory of any such 
Prince or Chief, and 

(iu) a»y matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
. having jurisdiction iu any part of his Majesty’s Dominions. 
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(2) The decision of the Governor'on the point whether any 
question is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule (l) 
shall be final. 

Matters of Controversy. 

9. In matters which are or have been the subject of controversy 
between the Governor-General in Council or the Secretary of State 
and the local Government- no question shall be asked except as to 
matters of fact, and the answer shall be confined to a statement of 
facts, 

Supplementary Question. 

10. Any member may put a supplementary question for the 
purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding which 
an answer has been given. 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
question if, in his opinion, it infringes the rule as to the subject 
matter of questions, and in that case the question shall not appear 
on the record of the Proceedings of the Council. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. A motion for an adjournment of the business of the Coun¬ 
cil for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance may he made with the consent of the Governor, which 
shall not be refused except for reasons which would justify the 
disallowance of a resolution. 

12. The right to move the adjournment of the council for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance 
shall be subject to the following restrictions, namely :— 

( i) not more than one such motion shall he made at the same 

sitting; 

(ii) not more than ono matter can be discussed on the same 

motion, and the motion must he restricted to specific 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

(Hi) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter wLich > 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

(iv) the motion must not anticipate a matter which has been 
previously appointed for consideration, or with reference 
to which a notice of motion has been previously given ; 
and 

(j>) the motion must not deal with a matter on which a resolu¬ 
tion could not be moved. 

Quorum. 

13. The presence of at least--members shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Council for the exercise of its powers. 
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Language of the Council. 

14. The business of the Council shall be transacted in English, 
but any member who is not fluent in English may address the Council 
in any recognised vernacular of the province, provided that the 
President may call on any member to speak in any language in 
which he is known to be proficient. 

Points of Order. 

15. (l) The President shall decide all points of order which 
may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point. 

16. The President, after having called the attention of the 
Council to the conduct of a member who persists in irrelevance or 
in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. 

Presidents Powers. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all 
powers necessary for the purpose of enforcing his decisions on all 
points of order. 

(2) He may direct any member whose conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the Council, and 
the member so ordered to withdraw shall do so forthwith and shall 
absent himself during the remainder of the day's meeting. If any 
member is ordered to withdraw a second time in the same Session 
the President may direct the member to absent himself from the 
meetings of the Council for any period not longer than the remainder 
of the Session, and the member so directed shall absent himself 
accordingly. 

On Bills. 

(3) The President may in the case of grave disorder arising in 
the Council suspend any sitting for a time to be named by him.. 

IS. The Governor may order the publication of any ''Bill 
(together with the Statement of Object and Reasons accompanying 
it) in‘the Gazette, although no motion has been made for leave to 
introduce the Bill. In that case it shall not be necessary to move for 
leave to introduce the Bill, and if the Bill is afterwards introduced, 
it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (l) Any member, other than a member of the Govern¬ 

ment, desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice 
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of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit a copy 
of the Bill and a full Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of India Act 
requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice a copy of 
such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid until this require¬ 
ment is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India Act, the 
question shall bo refered to the authority which would have power 
to grant the sanction if it were necessary, and the decision of that 
authority on the question shall be final. 

(4) The.period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be as follows, namely :— 

(a) if the Bill relates to a transferred subject—fifteen days ; 

(b) if the Bill relates to a reserved subject—one month or, if 

the Governor so directs, a further period not exceeding 
in all two months. 

20. As soon as may be after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

Certification of Bills. 

/ 21. If the Governor certifies that a Bill, or any clause of a 

Bill, or any amendment to a Bill, affects the safety or tranquility of a 
Province or any part thereof, and directs that no proceedings or no 
further proceedings shall be taken thereon, all notices of motion in 
connection with the subject-matter of the certificate shall lapse, 
and if any such motion has not already been set down in the list of 
of business, it shall not be so set down. If any such motion has 
been set down on the list of business, the President shall, when the 
motion is reached, inform the Council of the Governor’s action, and 
the Council shall forthwith without debate proceed to the next item 
of business. 

Disallowance of Resolutions. 

22. The Governor may, within the period of notice, disallow 
any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the ground that it 
cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest, or on the 
ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern 
of the local Government, and if he does so, the resolution or part of 
the resolution shall not be placed on the list of business. 

On Resolutions. 

23. (1) Every resolution shall be in the form of a specific 
recommendation addressed to the Government, and no resolution 

10(a) 
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shall he .moved in regard to any of the following subjects, 

namely :— 

(t) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, or of the Government of India, or of the Governor 
or the Governor in Council, with any foreign State : 

(ii) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities, with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince 
or Chief, or to to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief : and 

(iii) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, 

(2) The docision of the Governor on the point whether any 
resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
(l) shall be final. 

Effect of Resolutions, 

24. A copy of every resolution which has been passed by the 
Council shall be forwarded to the Government, but any such resolu¬ 
tion shall have effect only as a recommendation to the Government. 

The Budget. 

25. A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the Province (hereinafter lefered to as “the Budget”) 
shall be presented to the Council on such day as the Governor may 
appoint. 

26. (l) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect 
of the grant proposed for each Department of the Government, 
provided that the Finance Member may in his discretion, include in 
0110 demand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or make 
a demand in respect of expenditure, such as Famine Relief and 
Insurance and Interest, which cannot readily be classified under 
particular Departments. Demands affecting reserved and trans¬ 
ferred subjects shall, so faPas may be possible, be kept distinct. 

( 2 ) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant divided into items. 

. (3) Subject to these rules, the Budget shall be presented in 
such a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its 
consideration by the Council. 

The Budget Debate. 

27. The Budget shall be dealt with by the Council in two 
stages, namely :— 
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(i ) a general discussion ; and 

(ii) the voting on demands for grants, 

28. ( 1 ) On a day to be appointed by the Governor subsequent 
to the day on which the Budget is presented and for such time as 
the Governor may allot for this purpose, the Council shall be at 
liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any question of principle 
involved therein, but no motion shall be moved at this stage nor 
shall the Budget be submitted to the vote of the Council. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply at 
the end of the discussion. 

(3) The President may, if he thinks fit, prescribe a time-limit 
for speeches. 

29. (1) Not more than twelve days shall be allotted by the 
Governor for the discussion of the demands of tho Local Government 
for grants. - 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall be 
allotted by the Governor to the discussion of any one demand. As 
soon as the maximum limit of time for discussion is reached, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at--o’clock, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

30. (l) No motion for appropriation can be made except 
on the recommendation of the Governor communicated to the 
Council. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant or any item in a grant, but not to increase or alter the 
destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand are 
offered, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

(4) No motion shall be made for the reduction of a grant as a 
whole until all motions for the omission or reduction of definite 
items within that grant have been discussed. 

Excess Grant. > 

31. When money has been spent on any service for which tho 
vote of Council is necessary during any financial year in excess of 
the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand for 
the excess shall be presented to the Council by the Finance Member 
and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Council as if it were 
a demand for a grant. 
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* Additional Grant. * V-* /* . 

• r, j* /■ 

32. (l) An estimate shall be presented, to- the ^Council fora 
supplementary or additional grant when, 

(?) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to bo 
insufficient for the purposes of the current yea);, or • 

(«) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for 
which the vote of the Council is necessary upon some new 
service not contemplated in the Budget for that year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt with 1 
in the same way by the Council as if they were demands for 
grants. 

Committee on Public Accounts. 

33. (l) As soon as may be after the commencement of each 
financial year, a Committee on Public Accounts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealing with the audit and appropriation account 
of the Province and such other matters as the Finance Department 
may refer to the Committee, 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of n °f 
more than . . . members including the chairman, of whom not less 
than, two thirds shall be elected by the non-Official members of the 

Council according to the principle of proportionate representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining members 
shall be nominated by the Governor. 

(3) The Finance Member shall be the Chairman of the 
Committee, and, in the case of an equality of votes on any matter, 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

Duty of the Committee. 

34. (l) In scrutinising the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the province, it shall be the duty of the Committee to satisfy 
itself that the money voted by the Coucil has been spent within 
the scope of the demand granted by the Council. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the committee to bring to the 
notice of the Council— 

(?) every re-appropriation from one grant to another grant; 

(te) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
* accordance with the rules regulating the functions of the 

Finance Department, or which has the effect of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision from which 
has been specifically reduced by a vote of the Council; 
and 

„(?»?) all expenditure which the Finance Department has 
requested should be brought to the notice oi the Council. 
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j>; “ The‘\follmting 'rulesreltitifig^tofthe 1 Legislative' 'Assembly' and the ■ 
uenmcil* of State, have ibe'eri* ihadc . 'ilnflfr 1 ' iectiinu f “ 1 63 *~A ( t) and 
(2)''and'64 (l) (aft :(^h u X^/ :i ^^),' tt (e) and if) offte‘Government of 
India Act and' submitted for 1 the sanction 1 of the . 'Secretory of State in 
Council, Maf mo ; 5 1 

• , ,j« I ;.n. .»«; <>-*•• .'I i.W> i-od t! 1 *Jt» .MUSVvJ >. < • 

J , , i( ^ : Composition of Legislative Assembly: > i n i - ' 

■ i 1: The Legislative Assembly shall oofisisfc'bf—sj^ ' 5 

f (l) one hundred and two elected members,'and • Tr ' 1; - 

* (2) forty-one members-nominated Tby the Governor General, of 
whom not more than twenty-six ! may be officials, and bne shall be : n 
person nominated as the result ofan election held in’ Berar. ’ 

■'• ‘ ' Elected Members—Constituencies./ 1 . ' i j 

. • - . 'M-; >♦ • .'hd,/'- -Ips’-I-: rd<.r V ‘ r ’ 1. . '-•■ ! - ”J 

2. The*elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules subject to the provisions of 
that Schedule in regard to constituencies entitled to elect in rotation, 
and ' the number of member to be elected by each constituency -shall 
be as stated therein,against that constituency, - ; 

- |4 - ! * General disqualifications for being elected. ; 

-3, (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly if such person— 

- (a) is not a British subject; or 5 . . . . . 

: {b) is a'female ; or ‘ . 

(c) is already a member of any 1 legislative body constituted 

under the Act? > or . >. - *, , * 

( d ) ■ having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 

under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court; or - , 

> (e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound <v- 
mind ; or 't ‘ • '• Ti 1 ’ ’ 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or " . 1 ' . 1 ” ; ^ 

(p) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

- (A).being a discharged iinsolvent nas not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his • insolvency was Caused by misfortune 
without any misconduct on his part : ■* 

11 
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' Provided that, if the Euler of a State in India or anv “subject 
of such a State is not ineligible for election to the*'- Legislative 
Council of a province, such Euler or Subject shall BQt’ by reason of 
*not being a British subject be ineligible for election^ to the' Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly by any constituency^ in that] province : ‘ 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 1 
(</) may be rempvpd by an'order of : th^ Governor General in Couricjl 
in this behalf. 1 ' ‘ 1 r c * ' "• y J ~ ' x ' : 

(2) 4 person against , whom a conviction .by. a criminal court* 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment -for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of which 
he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for election for 
five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence; 

(3) A person who has been convicted of an offence under , 
Chapter IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code ri piinishablb with imprison¬ 
ment for a term exceeding six months ox-has beed reported by 
Commissioners holding an election: inquiry as ; guilty! of a corrupt 
practice as specified in Part'I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part if, 
of Schedule IV to these rules; shall not be eligible for election for 
five years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the 
Commissioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by such 
Commissioners to bo guilty of' any other , corrupt practice shall be 
similarly disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or ari. election agent- 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
hereinafter prescribed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in 
a judicial proceeding to be false .in any material particular shall he 
disqua’ified for five years from the date of the election from being 
nominated as a candidate at any other election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 

Govornor General in oouncil in that behalf. 


Spec ; at qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies 

4. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a member 
of the Legislative Assembly to represent_ 

, .(«) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 

presidency of Bengal, unless his name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency or of another constituency of the same 
communal description situate in the same presidency • or 
, M a general constituency in the presidency of Bombay, unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and 
lie^ms resided m the constituency for a period of six months prior 
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to the first' day of January ifi thes year in Which the constituency *is 
called Updn- to elect a ihembei' or members : provided that aeandi- 
date eligible fo^- election in any such constitiiefity ■ shall bo eligible 
for election in ft * constituency of the? same communal' description if 
the whole or part Of J eitherv■‘constituency is included in tho same 

^district J OT^r r vd - ^s ■(,;! f: ■: - 

v» (c) a general constituency in the province of Bihar and Orissa 
Ot in’ the province?"of Assam, unless his name is’registered on the 
electoral roll of the constituency or of any other general constituency 
•~Tn the same province ; or - 

* 1 ' a Muhammadampt ‘noh-Mlihammadan 1 constituency in the 
United' Provinces of Agra’-and Oiidh,’ unless his name is registered 
on the electoral toll of a Muhammadan or hoii-Muhaffim'adan cons,ti r 


tilendy in that province; bt -.a .t> >•- •** 

' (e) "a general'^Constituency. ub 'the 'PiinjAb'of i'ii thd Central 

Provinces','or* ; a European cohstituency' irf‘the United Provinces of 
Agi-a and ' Oiidh, or a Constituency iii the Province 1 of Burma or itijr 


special constituency,; tmlfess his name is registered on the electoral 
roll'of the constituency- J> •' ' ! . 4 . ‘ • ,|i; r »■' 1 ■ 

'"(2) l; Fbr , the purposes'of these rules 1 — * ! ' r " ,r ‘ t " 

, (a)'.‘general 1 constituency” means a, /' norj-Muhammadau, 

Muhammadan,' Europeari, non-European, or Sikh constituency ; and 
(5) “special constituency”, moans a Landholders' or Indiuu 
Commerce constituency. ' ’• ' ' ' , ■ 


j . The right to elect—General conditions of registration and . i 

_•■! ii,,,;.-. . “ . p disqualification*, <•, • • . •, • 

5. (l) Every person shall be entitled 1 to have his name 
registered on the electoral roll'of a 'constituency who has the quali¬ 
fications prescribed for an elector of that ^constituency and who is 
not subject to any of the disqualifications sot out, 

namely :— , 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ^ or i. a . 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of UDsouud 

mind ; or . 

(d) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that, if the Euler of a State in India or any subjecl' 
of such a State is not disqualified for registration on the electoral 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a'province, such 
Euler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
be disqualified for- registration on the electoral roll of any consti¬ 
tuency of the Legislative Assembly in that province : ' 
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,« Provided further that, if a resolution is passed;, by Ike Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly: recommending i that, the , sex. disqualification for 
registration should be romoved either -111 respect of women generally 
or any class of women, the Governor General in (Council shall make 
regulations providing that women pr.ya class of women, as the case 
may be, shall not be disqualified for registration by reason only of 
their sex f ,-r j • • <.-ij .»» * > -; nr* ' e 

Provided further .that no person, shall be : entitled , jto have his 
name registered.pn the electoral fi roll,of. -more than, One [general 
constituency. : e .-u -• jy? .e 

(2) If any • person., -is convicted -of an- , offencer under Chapter 
1X-A. of,the -Indian Penal Code; .punishable,with .imprisonment for 
a termjexcaeding six. months or.} is , reported, by th® !Commissioners 
holding an election inquiry as guilty pf a .corrupts practice as 
specified in Part I,.or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule 
1Y to thesq-rules, his namoj if on the electoral roll, shall be removed 
therefrom and shall not ^be .registered r thereon* for a period of five 
years from the date of the conviction or the report, as the case may 
bo, or if not on the electoral roll, shall not be so registered f° r a 
like period ; and if any person is reported by such .Commissioners as 
guilty of any other corrupt practice as specified in the said Schedule, 
his name, if on the electoral roll, shall he removed, therefrom , and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of three years from the 
date of the report or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be 
registered for a like period : 

Provided that the Governor ‘General in Council may 'direct that 
the name of any person to -whom 11 this sub-rule applies shall bo 
registered on the electoral roll. ; .. 

. . 1 i, ."I ... ! ■ ■ 

■ Qualification of electors, , ■■ i . * 

6. (1) The qualifications of an elector for i: a general consti- 
luoncy shall be such qualifications based oh— ? ; '' 

(t) community, 

(«) residence, and ■ ' 1 > . 

(«*) (rj) ownership or occupation of a building, or ‘ 

{(>) assessment to or payment of municipal or cantonment 
rates or taxes or local cessses ; or 

(c) assessment to or payment of income tax ; or 
{<0 the holding of laud, . , 

as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a special constituency 
shall be the qualifications specified in Schedule II to these rules in 
the case of that constituency. 
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; - Electoral rcll.<■;*•» 

,7<. (1) . An electoral roll shall be prepared for every consti¬ 
tuency,-ou which shall be entered the names of all persona appearing 
to be entitled to: he| registered as electors for that, constituency.. It 
shall tie published Jin the constituency together with a notice speci : 
lying the'inode in which, and the time within, .which, any person 
whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
objects* td the inclusion*of his own nahje or 1 of the name* of any' other 
person* ion ; the >? roll,'may : -'prefer >a claim 1 or objection 'to'the Revising 
Authority.* -> ••m xybc .. ' > uO»?i ; - ■ 1 / 


1 The ? regulations for the’ time bbing iri force 1 in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters/namely,— 

’• '(t)’ thh Authority by whom the electoral roll shall he prepared 
and the particularstohe contained in’ the toll/-’ 


it re. 


t (2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared,, 

(3) the publication of the roll in the constituency to which 

. j ,ii ‘ ' 1 ? t ■ f ■ x . . 1 f* ' ■{. > ' i - 


'(4) 'the mode ip’ which an,d„the time withm which claims.an^ 
objections may be'preferred,'. 1". * ^ - 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authori ( ties 
to dispose of claims and objections, .... t 

’ (6) the manner in which notices of .claims or objections shall 

be published, -* ...... . 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in which 
claims or objections shall be beard, 


shall* apply for the" purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Legislative Assembly: ..... i 

Provided' that the Governor-General in Council may, by noti¬ 
fication in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
those regulations. , ‘ .. ., ( , 

(3) The, orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 

and the electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished , in the case of. each province 
iu. such manner as may be prescribed, by the regulations afore¬ 
said for the re publication of electoral rolls of constituencies of the 
Legislative Council. , - 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of 
such re publication, and shall continue in force for a period of three 
years or for such less period as the Governor General in Council may 
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by regulation prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a 
fresh roll shall be prepared in accordance with these rules. 

(5) If a constituency is called ‘upon to elect a member or 
members after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

Right to vote. 

8. Every person registered on the electoral roll for tho time 
being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be entitled 
to vote at an election of a member or members for that constituency 
provided that no person shall vote in more than one General 
constituency. •, 

Nomination of candidates. 

9. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for elec* 
tion in any constituency for which he is eligible for election under 
these rules. 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated, 
the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appointing 
either himself or some other person who is not disqualified under 
these rules for the appointment to be his election agent, and no 
candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such declara- 

' tion has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a candi¬ 
date for the same election. 

Election. 

10. (1) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Governor General in Council may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of tho vacancies, a poll shall he taken. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and the 

’ Governor General shall, by notification in the Gazette of India call 
for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies, and if any such 
arc received, shall call upon the constituencies concerned to elect 
members to fill these vacancies. 

(-0 Votes shall be given by ballot and in General and Landhol¬ 
ders’ constituencies in person. No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
tnany votes as there are members to be elected : provided that no 
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elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate except in 
the,ease of the/'plural-member- constituencies in :the . presidency of 
Bombay,in which constituencies: any elector may accumulate his 
votes upon one candidate or distribute them, < amongst the candidates 
as ho pleases. .-fi.-i i.-. .:■*-»('* ioiiv*. f 

!>• i; (fi) lYptes shall be counted: by the.Returning Officer, land any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative; duly 
authoyised by jliimi in >y,riting,,shaU r havQ, a .righ^. tp be present at 
the time of. counting, j,. i ji*.’./; 

..(7),.When the ..counting of the votes has .been completed,, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate oy candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given to be elected. - 

(8) .,Where an equality of ,yotes is gfound to exist .between any 
candidates ancj the addi tion of one ,,vbte will entitle any of .t he cai.dir 
dates to be (declared; elected, the .^et^rminatipn ,bf the person or 
persons to whom such one additional y^te shall be .deemed, to have 
been given shall made by^Pt. tp be drawn in the presence of the 
Returning Officer ip such manner as he may determine. .. . . . 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay reyorfc the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
legislative Department, and. the name • or names of the candidate or 
names of the candidate or candidates elected shall be published in 
the Gazette of India. 


' 1 ' Regulations regarding the conduct of elections. 

11 . The regulations for the time being yn force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative, Council of that pro¬ 
vince in regard fo the following matters, namely,-:— , 

fl) tho form and manner in, and the conditions on, which 
nominations may be made, arid for the scrutiny of nominations, 

1 (2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each constituency 

and for his powers and'duties, 

(3) the division of General and Landholders’ constituencies into 
polling areas and the appointment of polling stations for these are is, 

(4) the appointment of officers to president polling stations, 

and the duties of such officers, • 

(5) the checking -of voters by reference to the electoral roll, 

(6) the manner in which votes ore to be given, both generally 

and in the case of illiterate voters or voters under physical or other 
disability, * 

(7) the procedure to be followed iu respect of tender of votes 

by persons representing themselves to be electors after other persons 
have votod as such electors, , , 
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• ■ ! ‘ ; '(8) the scrutiny of votes. ■ ■ **>- •:! • ^ w v 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers, and‘Other election papers, 
the period for which such papers'shall be preserved, and 'the inspec¬ 
tion and production of such papers, and, ‘ o-; .••<}•, • <A - 

(1) the conduct of elections generally, • ' . 

shall apply for the purpose pf the holding of elections within 

that province to the Legislative Assembly t - - '- ••'** ! 

Provided that' the ^Goverhor^Gtaneral in Council may, K hy noti¬ 
fication in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall' be rhade in Jhe application of 
those regulations. •'* 1 1 • 3 < 

: ! ■ ■; : 7: • ,1. .V "(.‘•f A-- • ■' - 

Multiple elections. - . > ‘ ui j :-.i j) . ' ‘ 

12. (O'lf any person is elected by* more than L one consti- 
tuency, he shall,' by notice in writing signed by him and delivered 
to the Secretary to the Government, of India in the Legislative 
Department within seven days from the. date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of these constituencies he' shall serve, ahd the Choice shall be con¬ 
clusive. ■ '< ! i 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor- 

General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to serve to: elect anothet person'or 
persons. .. !••> ■ : 1 ■ 

(3) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 

sub-rule (1) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be void 
and the Governor-General shall call upon the constituency <jr r cons¬ 
tituencies concerned to elect another person or persons. ' : 

■ •. ,1 - « ■ | 

Election agents and expenses—Disqualification for being 
’ an election agent. ' 

13. No person shall be appointed an election agent who is 

himself ineligible for election as being subject tq the disqualification 
mentioned in sub-rule (3) of rule III. , , , . .< 

14. (l) Within one month or such’ longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of the 
result of the election, every candidate, either personally or through 
his election agent, shall oauBO to be lodged with the returning 
Officer a return of his election expenses containing the particulars 
specified in Schedule III to these rules. 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his election agent or by any persons on 
behalf of the candidate or in his interests for expenses incurred on 
account of or in respect of the conduct and management of the 
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election, and further ar statement of all unpaid claims -in respect of 
such expenses of -which,he or hiss election agent is aware. *. . ,-i •' • 

■ * ; (3) The ■ return shall be accompanied'' by; declarations by tho 
candidate and his election-agent which shall be in the 'form 
contained in the said Schedule and - shall be made 6n oath or affirma¬ 
tion before a Magistrate. > - - 

1 ( r 4) The Governor General’iri’ Courier) shall cause to be prepared 
ih such manner,'’ andmaihtainedfor bucH time,'"as he ^ay direct, 1 a 
record showing the’ 1 names of all 1 candidates at" every ^election under 
these^rules and the date on which the return of' election expenses of 
each candidate has been lodged with the 'Returning Officer. " : 

- - j f .* < • «.* J 1 . • : ' - . * k . : | i ‘ . *■ . • * r i '• • * 

15V,I5vt iry election agent shall keep regular books, of account 
in which the particulars of all expenditure of the nature,referred to 
- in rule XIY shall be entered, whether such,,expenditure is incurred 
by‘the candidate or by the election agents or by any person under 
the direction of the candidate or the election agent! , , 

Nominated Members/ ' '*- f ■ \ :f " ' J 

, t . 16.,(lj Save as expressly provided in these rules, in regard 
to the nomination of.,a person elected in Berar, no person shall, he 
nominated \to the Legislative Assembly who— , , rj . . 

(a) iis,not a British subject ; or . ; i,• t»j 

• i :(J)is ; a female j.or., 1 ■- . 

(c) is already a member, of any legislative body constituted 

under the Act; or, . ^ . , , , >, ....... r 

(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court; or 

(c) has been adjudged, by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or , , , , .. , , 

. ,,,(/). is under 25 years of age ; or 5 
(o') is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(A) being a , discharged insolvent ,has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with¬ 
out any misconduct bn his par£ : , '' ’ ” " '*■ 

Provided that,' if the : Euler of a State in India or any 
subject of such a State is not disqualified for nomination to the 
Legislative Council of a province, such Euler or subject shall not by 
reason of' not being a British subject be .disqualified for homination 
to the Legislative Assembly to represent that province; . , 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be; removed by an order of the Governor-General in Council 
in this behalf. • '■ ! ■ ■ , v 

12 
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(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 

involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than , six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
nomination for five years from the date of the expiration of the 
sentence. . . . , • 

(3) !A persons who has been convicted , of an offence under 
Chapter ix-A . of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by Com¬ 
missioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part I or in paragraph I, 2 or 3 of Parti II, of Schedule 
iv to these rules, shall not be eligible for nomination for five years 
from the date of such conviction oi'of the finding of the Commis¬ 
sioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by such Commis¬ 
sioners to he guilty of ally other corrupt practice shall be similarly 
disqualified for three years from such date. 

( 4 ) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses pres¬ 
cribed in these rules or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an inquiry or by a Magistrate in a judi¬ 
cial proceeding to be false in any materia! particular shall not he 
eligible for nomination for five years from the date of the election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub¬ 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may he removed by an order of the 
Governor-General in Council in this behalf. 

Terms of office of nominated member. 

17 . (l) A nominated non-official member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Legislative Assembly to which he is nomi¬ 
nated. 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of tlif 
Legislative Assembly to which they are nominated or for such shor 
ter period as the Governor-General may, at the time of nomination 
determine. 

Obligation to take oath—Taking of oath. 

18. Every person who is elected or nominated to he a mem 
her of the Legislative Assembly shall, before taking his seat, mak* 
at a meeting of the Legislative Assembly an oath or affirmation 0 
his allegiance to the Crown in the following form, namely :— 

I, A. B. having been member of this Assembly d 

solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegi 
ance to His Mixiesty the King, Emperor of India, His heirs and su( 
cessors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
am about to enter. 
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Legislative assembly IiUles 

Effect of subsequent disabilities or failure to takeoath, 

- IS.- If ■ any' person -having been elected or nominated subse¬ 
quently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in clauses 
(a),-(e), :(</)•, and (ft) of subrnle (l) br in sub-rules (2), (3) and 
(4) of rule morof rule rxvi, as the case may be, ot fails to make 
oath; or .affirmation'prescribed . by rule XVIII whithin such time as 
the Governor’'General considers reasonable, the Governor-General 
shall, by notification dii the Gazette of India, declare his scat to 
be vacant. • • ?v-; .-c ... v : . ■ - -- , 


'"p .II ? ,;i ' V ! V' " ; ’‘yacancies. 1 " ‘ 

‘ 20. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the, case q! an elected mem¬ 

ber by reason of his -election being declared void or his seat being 
declared "vacant,, or, by reason of absence from India, inability to 
attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation duly accepted, 
the „ Governor-General shall,, t by ; notification, in the Gazette of India, 
call upon the constituency concerned to elect a person for the pur¬ 
pose of filling the vacancy within such time as may be prescribed 
by such notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, the 


Governor-General shall nominate to the Vacancy a person having the 

necessary qualification under these rules._ .. . 

* fr- ! : 

; Firit constitution of (he Legislative Assembly. 


21. (l) As soon as conveniently may be after these rules 
come into force, a Legislative Assembly shall be constituted in 
accordance with their provisions. 

For this purpose the Governor-General shall, by notification in 
the Gazette of India, call upon the constituencies referred to in rule 
II to elect members in accordance with these rules within such time 
as may be prescribed by such notification, and shall make suck nomi¬ 
nations as may be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor-General in Council may 
by order do any matter or thing which appears to him necessary 
for the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 


General Elections. 


22. (l) On the expiration of the duration of a Legislative 
Assembly or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in 
order that a new Legislative Assembly may be constituted. 
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(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor-General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India; call upon the consti¬ 
tuencies referred to in rule 11 to elect members in accordance with 
these rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissolu¬ 
tion as may he prescribed by such notification : 

Provided that, if the Governor-General thinks fit, such notifi¬ 
cation may be issued at any time not being more than three months 
prior to the date on which the duration of the Legislative Assembly 
would expire in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Legist 
live Assembly, the Governor-General shall make such nominations 
as may be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly. 

23. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time fixed 
for the election of members at any general election, the names of 
the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall bo notified in the Gazette of India. 


Rules 
The Council of State 

Composition of Council of State. 

1.. The Council of State shall consist of— 

(1) thirty-three elected members, and 

(2) twenty-seven members nominated by the Governor General, 
of whom not more than twenty may be Officials, and one shall be a 
person nominated as the result of an election held in Berar. 

Elected Members—Constituencies. 

2. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, subject to the provisions of 
that Schedule in regard to constituencies entitled to elect in rotation, 
and the number of members to be elected by each constituency shall 
ho as stilted therein against that constituency. 

General disquatificatios for being elected. 

3. (I) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council of State if such person— 

(a) is not a British subject; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body constituted undei 
the Act; or 
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■ (rO'having been a legel 'practitioner has'been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court; or -- '>.• ti.-1 - 5 V 

... ,(e) 'has been adjudged by a ,competent court .to be of uusound 
mind ; or .-j !•> ;;..t ?• r- - -'i- >■ l = ■ ' 

i ; <>-.(/) 'is pnder;25 years ; of age $,or,, -,«.t >,• .. . ; mm;. ■» • 

(g)- is an undischarged insolvent; or . 

(A) .being a discharged \ insolvent- has t not obtained from the 
court; a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with¬ 
out any misconduct on his part: . 1 .. . 

■t- Provided that, if the Rular of a State in India or any subject of 
such a State is not ineligible for election to the Legislative Council 
of a province, such Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being 
a British subject be ineligible for. election 1 to the'Council of State by 
any constituency in that province :. . v . . , - 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(<f) may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
in this behalf .*'* i '■' ■ 11 1 *■-•'■ " ! 

(2) A person against whom a convictiori by a' criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six. months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for elec¬ 
tion for five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) A person who has been convicted of an .offence under 
Chapter IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for a,term exceeding six months or has been reported by Com¬ 
missioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1,2 or 3 of Part II, of Sche¬ 
dule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for election for five years 
from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commission¬ 
ers, as the case may be ; and a : person reported by such Commission¬ 
ers to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be similarly 
disqualified for three years form such date. 

(I) A person.who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
herein after prescribed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in a 
judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall be 
disqualified for five years from the date of the election for being 
nominated as a candidate at any other election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub¬ 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Governor General iu Couucil in tbat-behalf. 
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Special Quali^cations for election in case of Constituencies. 

4. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 

of the Council of State to represent— 

(a) a general constituency in the presidency of Bengal, unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another constituency of the same communal description situate in 
the presidency: or 

,(b) a general constituency in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh or in the province of Bihar and Orissa or • in the province of 
Assam, unless his name is registered on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another general constituency in the same pro¬ 
vince; or .' : ; • • • ’ • ’ 

(c) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 
presidency of Bombay or in the Punjab or in the Central Provinces 
or in the province of Burma or any special constituency, unless his 
name is registered on the electoral roll qf the constituency; 

(2) Per the purposes of these rules-r ■ , - 

(a) M general constituency ” means any constituency which is 

not a special constituency ; and , ; 

(b) “ special constituency ” means a European Commerce consti¬ 
tuency. ' . 

The right to elect—General conditions of registration and disqualifications. 

5. (1) Every persons shall he entitled to have his name regis- 
tered on the ‘ electoral roll of a constituency who has the qualifies' 
tion6 prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is not 
subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, namely \— 

(a) is not a British subject; or 

( b) is a female ; or 

(c) lias been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ;or 

(d) is under 21 years of ago : 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for registration on the electoral 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a province, such 
Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
he disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of any consti¬ 
tuency of the Council of State in that province : 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council 
of State recommending that the sex disqualification for registration 
. should be removed either in respect of women generally or any class 
of women, the Governor-General in Council shall make regulation* 
providing that women, or a class of women, as the case may be, shah 
not be disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex ; 
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& Provided further, that no . person shall be entitled to have hiB 
name registeredon the electoral roll of more than one general con¬ 
stituency* ■ • . • 1 ■ i ■ •••<-. .• ■ : ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

r (2) If any person 1 is convicted of an offence 'under Chapter IX- 
A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a 
term exceeding six months or is reported ; by Commissioners holding 
an election inquiry as guilty of a Corrupt practice as specified in Part 
I, or in paragraph I, 2 or 3 of Part II, bf : Schedule? IV to these rules, 
his name, if on the > electoral foil, shall be 7.reffioved : therefrom and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of five years from the date 
of the conviction or the report, as the- case . may be, or, if not on the 
electoral roll, shall not be so registered for a like period ; and if any 
person is reported by such Commissioners as guilty of any other 
corrupt practice us specified in, the said, Schedule, his, name, if on 
the electoral roll, shall he removed . therefore™ and shall not bo regis¬ 
tered thereon for a period of three years from the date of the report 
or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be registered for a like 
period,: v ,,;: . ; rJ r, .. y, , - r • •, ... 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may direct that 
thq name of any person to whom this jSub-rule applies shall bo regis¬ 
tered on the electoral roll. . i «, : ;* ; . , 

,, Qualifications ot .electors j; :• ,!' r ' 

6 . (l) The qualifications of an- elector for a ’ general consti¬ 
tuency shall be auch. qualifications based on-^ - 1 

I j, ; (i) residence, or residence and community r $nd ’ 

. , . (it) (a) the holding of land, dr - ; , ; ’ 

(b) assessment to or payment of income-tax, or 
. (c): past or present membership of a. Legislative body, oi 
(d) past,or present tenure of office on a local,, authority, or , 

. (e) past or present university distinction, or ... - - 
(/) the tenure of office in a co-operative banking society, or 
(g) the holding of a title conferred for literary merit, 
as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in tho case of that 
constituency. ... - .. . < 

(2) The qualifications of an, elector for a special constituency 
shall be the qualifications specified in Schedule II to these rules in 
the case of that constituency. 

Electoral roll. 

7. (l) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every consti¬ 
tuency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
shall be published in the constituency together with a notice speci¬ 
fying the mode in which and the time within which any person 
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whose name is not entered in. the roll and who" claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name id on-the rdl and who 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other 
person on the roll may preper a claim or , objection to the ^Revising 
Authority,,.,.' !, '1 l • ; 

(2) The regulations for the ,time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative, .Council of , that pro- 
vince,in regard to the.following matters^namely,“ 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral rolh-shalbbe prepared 

and the particulars to be oontained in- the roll,:... v V-- !• 

(2) the time at* which the rolb shall be prepared,*'- ; 

■ ■ • (3) the publication of the roll in the constituency to whom it 
relates,' i< ! ' ' ' ' • ’' ■ : : 1 1 ' :i ' 

(4) the mode in which and - the time within which claims and 

objections may be preferred, ! - 1 1 - ; ! v- -• ' 

(5) the constitution and appointment Of Revising Authorities to 

dispose of claims and objections, 1 ‘ w- i . ii 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall be 

published, 1 “■ ’ 1 ■ ' ^ '*• 1 " *' 1 ; • w ;"' 1 

(7) the place, date, 1 and time at which and the’manner in which 

claims or objections shall be heard, '■ 

shall hpply for the purpose ofsthe holding' of elections within that 
province to the Council of State.;.. . ... > <; j - 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may, by notifica¬ 
tion in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 

adaptations as he may specify shall he made in the* application of 

those regulations.. ; ; 1 . , •. , *..is£ 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall 1 be final 

and the electoral roll shall be amended in' accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amendedj be republished in the case of each province in 
such manner as may be prescribed by the regulations aforesaid for 
the republication of electoral rolls of Constituencies of thV Legislative 
Council. ' *' l,i :i - *••• 1 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of such 
republication, and shall continue in force for a period of-three years 
or for such less period as the Governor General in Council may by 
regulation prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a fresh 
roll shall be prepared in accordance with these rules. 

(5) ,If a constituency , is called upon to elect d member or 

members after an electoral roll has Ceased to have force' and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for t he constituency; .. ; •■ 1 .. < ■ 
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, Right to vote. 

8 . Every person registered on the electoral roll for the time 
being -in force for any constituency shall while so registered be 
entitled to -vote at an election of a member or members for that 
constituency : provided that no person shall vote in more than one 
general constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

9. (1) Aliy person may be nominated as a candidate for 
election in any constituency for which he is eligible for election 
'Under these rules, 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated, 

the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appoint¬ 
ing either himself or some other person who is not disqualified under 
"these rules for the appointment to be his election agent, and no 
’Candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such declara¬ 
tion has been made. - 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a 
eaiididate for the same election. 

Election. 

10 . (l) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Governor General in Council may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall be taken. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall bo declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and 
'the Governor General shall by a notification in the Gazette of India, 
call for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies, and if any 
such are received shall call upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in general constituencies 
in person. No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
many votes as there are members to be elected : provided that no 
elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate except in 
the case of the Bombay (non-Muhammadan) constituency, in which 
constituency an elector may accumulate all his votes on any one 
candidate or may distribute them among the candidates as he 
pleases. 

(6) Votes shall he counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 

13 
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authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to he present at the 
time of counting. , 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Eeturning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given, to be elected. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates to be declared elected, the determination of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to 
have heen given shall be made by lot to be drawn in the presence of 
the Eeturning Officer and in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Eeturning Officer shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, and the name or names of the candidate or 
candidates elected shall be published in the Gazette of India. 

Regulations regarding the conduct of election. 

11. The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters, namely,— 

(1) the form and manner in and the condition on which 

nominations may be made, and for the scrutiny of nomi¬ 
nations. 

(2) the appointment of a Eeturning Officer for each constitu¬ 
ency and for his powers and duties, 

(3) the division of general constituencies into polling 'areas 

and the appointment of polling stations for these areas, 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 

and the duties of such officers, 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll, 

(6) the manner in which votes are to be given, both generally 
and in the case of illiterate voters or voters under 

. physical or other disability, 

(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 

by persons representing themselves to he electors after 
other persons have voted as such electors, 

(S) the scrutiny of votes, 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election paper 3 ' 
the period for which such papers shall ho preserved, and 
the inspection and production of such papers, and 

(10) the conduct of elections generally, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Council of State : 
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Provided that the Governor General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications 
and adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application 
of those regulations. 

Multiple elections. 

12. (1) If any person is elected by more than one constitu¬ 
ency, he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative De¬ 
partment within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of these constituencies he shall serve, and the choice shall be con¬ 
clusive. 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor 
General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to serve to elect another person or 
poisons. 

(3) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (l) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be void, 
and the Governor General shall call upon the constituency or consti¬ 
tuencies concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Disqualification for being an election agent. 

13. No person shall be appointed an election agent who 
is himself ineligible for election as being subject to the disqualifica¬ 
tion mentioned in sub-rule (3) of rule III. 

- Return of election expenses. 

14. (l) Within one month or such longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of 
the result of the election every candidate, either personally or 
through his election agent, shall cause to be lodged with the Return¬ 
ing Officer a return of his election expenses containing the parti¬ 
culars specified in Schedule III to these rules. 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his election agent or by any persons 
on behalf of the candidate or in his interests for exponses incurred 
on account of or in respect of the conduct and man;'gement of the 
election, and further a statement of all unpaid claims iD respect 
of such expenses of which he or his election agent is aware. 

(3) The return shall be accompanied by declarations by the 
candidate and his election agent which shall be in the form contain¬ 
ed in the said Schedule and shall be made on oath or affirmation 
before a Magistrate. 

(4) The Governor General in Council shall cause to be prepared 
in such manner, and maintained for such time, as he may direct, 
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a record showing the names of all candidates at. every election 
m.d.-r these n-h-s and. the date on which the return'of. election 
expenses of each candidate has been lodged with the Returning 
Officer. ’ , 

, Accounts of Agents. 

15. Every election agent shall keep regular books of account 
in which the particulars of all expenditure of the nature referred 
to in rule XIV shall be entered, whether such expenditure is 
incurred by the candidate or by the- election.agent or by any person 
under the direction of the candidate or the election agent, 


General disqualifications for nomination. 

16. (l) Save as expressly provided’in these rules in regard 

to the nomination of a person elected in Berar, no person shall 
be nominated to the Council of State who—• 

(n) is not a British subject; or 

{b) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative- body constituted 
under the Act ; or 

{d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any 
competent court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of un¬ 
sound mind ; or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(y) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent Has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by mis " 
fortune without any misconduct on his part: . . 

Provided that if tho Ruler of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for nomination to the Legislative 
Council of a province, such Ruler or subject shall not by reason ot 
not being a British subject be disqualified for nomination to the 
Council of State to represent that province : 

Provided further that tbe disqualification mentioned in clause 
(.0 may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Counci 
in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a perioa 
of moro than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence 0 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible f° r 
nomination for five years from the date of the expiration of the 
sentence. 
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(3) A person who has been convicted of. an offence under 
Chapter ix-A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison¬ 
ment fop a term exceeding six months or has been reported by 
Commissioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt 
practice as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, 
of., Schedule iv to r these , rules,, sljall not be eligible for nomination 
foj fiyp yeq.Es from the date of such conviction, or of the, finding of 
r the, Corpmissipnersj as the-case may be ; and. a person- reported by 
.quch Commissioners to be guilty of. any other corrupt practice shall 
be ,similarly disqualified for three years, from such date. 

( 4 ) A person, t yvho haying, been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election hap - failed to. lodge the return of election expenses 
prescribed in these rules or has lodged a return wich is found either 
by. Commissioners holding ap inquiry, or by a, Magistrate in a 
judjeiel, prqceedipg to, bo fa^. in- quy r material particular, shall, not 
be eligible for nomination for five years, from the date, %■ 
election : 

Provided that either of the. disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may he removed , by an order of the 
Governor General in Council in that behalf. 

Terms of, office of nominated members 

17^ (1) A nominated non-official member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council of State to which he is nominated. 

( 2 ) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Council of State to which they are nominated or for such shorter 
period as the Governor General may, at the time of nomination, 
determine. 

Taking of oath. 

18. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a 
member of the Council of State shall, before taking bis seat, make 
at a meeting of the Council of State an oath or affirmation of his 
allegiance to the Crown in the following form, namely :— 

I, A. B. having been nom j nat , c( i a member of this Council do 

solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true alle¬ 
giance to His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, His heirs and 
successors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
I am about to enter. 

Effect.of subsequent disabilities or failure to take oath. 

19. If any person having been elected or nominated subse¬ 
quently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in clauses 
(a), ( d ), (e), (//), and (A) of sub-rule (1) or in sub-rules (2), (3) and 
(4) of rule III or of rule XVI, as the case may be, or fails to make 
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the oath or affirmation prescribed by rule XVIII within such time 
as the Governor General considers reasonable, the Governor General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India* declare his seat to be 
vacant. 

Vacancies. 

20. (l) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected 
member by reason of his election being declared void or his 
seat being declared vacant, or by reason of absence from India, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation 
duly accepted, the Governor General shall, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, call upon the constituency concerned to elect a 
person for the purpose of filling the vacancy within such time as 
may be prescribed by such notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor General shall nominate to the vacancy a person having' 
the necessary qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Council of State, 

21. (l) As soon as conveniently may be after these rules 
come into force, a Council of State shall be constituted in accordance 
with their provisions. 

(2) For this purpose the Governor General shall, by notification 
in the Gazette of India, call upon the constituencise referred to i n 
rulo II to elect members in accordance with these rules within such 
time as may be prescribed by such notification and shall make such 
nominations as may be necessary to complete the Council of State 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

( 3 ) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor General in Council may 
by order do any matter or thing which appears to him necessary fo r 
the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

Reconstitution of Council of State—General Elections. 

22. (l) On the expiration of the duration of a Council^ 
State or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order 
that a new Council of State may be constituted. 

(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor Genera 1 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, call upon the consti* 
tuencies referred to in rule II to elect members in accordance with 
these rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissoln- 
tion as may be prescribed by such notification: 

Provided that, if the Governor General thinks fit, such notifica¬ 
tion may be issued at any time not being more than three months 
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prior to the date on which the duration of the Council of State 
would expire in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Council of 
State, the Governor General shall make such nominations as may be 
necessary to complete the Council of State. 

- Publication of result of General election. 

23.- As soon as may be after the expiration of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any general election, the names 
of the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Gazette of India. 



List of Constituencies for 

The Imperial Legislative Assembly 

Madras'—16 

Madras, City, Non Muhammadan, Urban ... : 

„ Districts, Non Muhammadan Rural j 

Ganjam cum Yizagapatam District ... ; 

Godaveri cum Kistna ... ... ... . ■ ■” j 

Guntur cum Nellore ... ... ••• , „ i 

Chittoor cum Ceded Dists. (Anantpur, Bellary, Cuddapah, Kurno j ^ 
Salem, Coimbatore cum North Arcot ... — j 

Chingieput cum South Arcot ... ... j 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly ... ... ■■■ i 

Madura, Ramnad cum Tinnevelly ... ••• i 

Nilgirisand West Coast [Malabar, Anjengo, S. Canara] 

Muhammadan Constituencies 

North Madras [Ganjam, Vizgapntam, .Godavari, Kistna Guntur ^ 
Nellore, Anantpur, Bellary, Cuddapah, Kurnool and ChittoorJ... 

South MadraB [Chingieput, Madras, Aicot, N. & S., Coimbatore j 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Ramnad, Tinnevelly] ■" i 

Nilgiris and W, Coast [Malaber, Anjengo, S. Canara] •** j 

Europeans in Presidency ... ... ... ... *" i 

landholders in Presidency ... ... ... ... 1 

Indian Commerce in Presidency 

Bombay—11 . 

U 

Bombay—City Non Muhammadan. Urban ... ... *" i 

„ „ Muhammadan, Urban ... ... j 

Sind Non Muhammadan ... ... ... j 

Muhammadan 

Non Mahammadan Rural j 

Northern Division ... ... ... j 

Southern Division ... ... ... •’* % 

Central ... ... ... *” 5 

Europeans in Presidency ... ... ... *" j 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

Bengal—15 i ^ 

Calcutta, Non Muhammadan, Urban 

suburbs 

» >» » 1> » » » J 

[Hoogly, Howrah, 24 Pargana Dist. Municipals] ... . ] 

„ „ „ „ Kval, Presidency Division 

Non Muhammadan—Rural 

Burdwan Division, excluding Hoogly and Howrah Dist. 

Dacca Division 

Chittagong—Rnjshahi Division ... ... 
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Muhammadan—Urban— v • 

Calcutta and suburbs [Hoogly, Howrah, 24 Parganas District! ... 1 

Muhammadan Rural— - .... 

Burdwan and Calcutta Presidency Division ... , ... i 

; Dacca Division ... ... ... ... ... \ 

Chittagong Division ... .... .... , .. i 

, - ”• Rajshahi Division ... i 

European—Bengal Presidency ... ... ... ... 2 

Landholders—Bengal „ ... ... ... ...* 1 

; Indian Chambers of Commerce • i.‘. - .!. ... j 


United Provinces—16 


Non-Muhammadan—Urban— 

Cities of U. P. [Agra, Meerut, CAwnpore, Benares, Allahabad, Bareilly. 
Lucknow] ... ... ... ... 1 

Non-Muhammadan—Rural— 


. Meerut Division [excluding Municipality and Cantonment] 

if ,» ... ... 

Rohilkhand and Eumaon Division ... '... 

Allahabad—Jhansi Division ... ... . ... 

Benares—Gorakhpur Division ' * 

Lucknow Division... ... , 

Fyzabad Division ... ' 

Muhammadan—Urban— 



Cities of U. P. [Agra etc as above] ... ... ... j 

Muhammadan Rural— 


Meerut Division—[excluding Municipal and Cantonment,] ... 1 

Agra j» 11 i» „ ... ... 1 

Rohilkand and Eumaon Division' ... ... ... 1 

Lucknow and Fyzabad ,, u „ ... ... 1 

U, P. Southern Division [Allahabad, Benares, Gorukhpur] ... 1 

European—U. P. ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Landholders—U. P. ... ... ... ... ... 1 


Punjab—12 

Non Muammadan—’ 

Ambala Division ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Jullundur Division ... ... ... ... I 

West Punjab [Lahore, Rawalpindi, Multan] Division ... 1 

Muhammadan— 

East Punjab [Ambala, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jnllunder, 

Ludhiana] ... ... ... •... ... J 

East Central Punjab [Ferozepur, Lahore, Amritsar and GuTdaspur, | 
West Central Punjab [Sialkot, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and 
Lyallpur ... *. ... ... ... ... 1 

North Punjab [Gujrat, Jhelum and RawlPindi] ... 1 

North-WeBt Punjab [Attock, Mianwali, Shalpnr and Jhang ... j 

South-West Punjab [Multan, Montgomery, Muzafiargarb and 

Dera Ghazi Khan ... ... •... ... 1 

Sikh- 

East Pnnjab [Ambala and Jullundur Division] - ■ ... ... 1 

West Punjab [Lahore, Rawlpindi and Multan ... ... 1 

Punjab Landholders [The Province of the Punjab „. ... 1 

14 
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Bihar and Orissa—12 

Mon-Muhammadan— 

Tirhut Division ... ... ... ••• 2' 

...Orissa Division ... ... ... , 2 

... Patna cum Shahabad ... ’ ... ... ... 1 

. Gaya cum Monghyr ■ ... ... ... ... 1 

. Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal parganas ... 1 

. Chota Nagpur Division 1 

Muhammadan— 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orisaa ... ... 1 

Bhagalpur Division ^.. ... ... ■■■ 1 

Tirhut Division • «« t.. " J ^ 

Bihat and Orissa Landholders ' ... ... ... • ... 1 


Central Provinces 

Non-MUhammadan— 

Nagpur Division. ... ... _ ... 

Central Provinces Hindi Division [The Netbada, Jubbulpur and 
' Chhatisgath Divisions _ ...' ... .... 

’ Muhammadan Central Provinces ... ... ... ... 

Central Provinces Landholders ... .... 


Non-Muhammadan— 

Assam Val} -y ... 

Burma Valley cum Shillong 
Muhammadan— , 

Assam Muhammadan 
Assam European 


Assam 


Burma 


Burma Non-European 
Burma - European 


II. List of Constituencies entitled to representation in rotation. 


Bombay 


f Sind 


Muhammadan Bnral 


Ditto •{ 


[Bombay Northern Division 
f Bombay Central Division 


Ditto 


[ Bombay Southern Division 
f Sind Jngirdar it Zamindars 


do 

do 

do 

Landholders 


Ditto 


[ Gujrat & Deccan SardaTs & Inamdars do 
f The Bom. Millowners' Association Indian Commerce 

[ The Ahmedabad „ „ „ 

f Bengal Chambers of Commerce 

1 

Bengal ^ uarwari Aassociatipq ^ 

[ Bengal Mahajan Sabha 


V 
} 

V 
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III. —In a case where two constituencies are bracketed together as entitled 
to elect one member, the constituency' first mentioned shall elect to the first 
Legislative Assembly at the general election and at all bye-elections so long 
as the first Legislative Assembly continues, and the constituency second 
mentioned Bhall elect at the general election to the next Legislative Assembly 
and at bye-elections in like manner, and thereafter the constitnencics shall 
elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding Legislative Assemblies. 

IV. —In the case where three constituencies are bracketed together as 
entitled to elect one member, the constituency .first mentioned shall elect to 
the first Legislative Assembly at the general election and at all bye-elections 
so long as the first Legislative Assembly continues, and the second mentioned 
constituency shall elect at the general election to the next Legislative Assembly 
and at bye-elections in like manner,' and the third mentioned constituency 
shall elect at the general election to the third Legislative Assembly and at 
bye-electins in like manner, andt-thereafter the constituencies shall elect in 
like manner in rotation to succeeding Legislative Assemblies. 


List of Constituencies for 



The Council of State 


- 


No. of 

Province. 

Name of Constituency. 

Members. 

Madras 

Madras Non-Muhammadan. 

4 

Ditto 

Madras Muhammadan. 

l 

Bombay ■ 

Bombay Non-muhammadan. 

3 

Ditto 

Bombny Presidency Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

. ' Sind Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

1 

Bengal 

East Bengal Non-Muhammadan. 

1 

A 

Ditto 

We6t Be-gal do. 

2 

Ditto 

East Bengal Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

West Bengal do. 

1 

Ditto 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

1 

United Provinces United Provinces 



Central Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces Northern 


Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces Southern 


Non-Mnhammadan - 

1 

do 

United Provinces West 

Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces East 


Muhammadan 

1 
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Province. 

Punjab 

Do. 

Behar and Orissa. 
Do. 

Central Provinces. 

Burma 

Do. 

Punjab. 

Do. 

Bihar & Orissa. 
Assam. 

Ditto. 


TlTE COUNCIL OF STATE < 

• No. of 


Name of Constituency. Members. 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan 1 

Punjab Sikh ■ • 1 

Behav and Orissa Non-Muhammadan. 2* 

do. Muhammadan. 1 

Central Provinces. 1 

Burma. ' 1 

Burma Chamber of Commerce. I 


East Punjab Muhammadan. 

West do. do. 

Bihar Orissa Non-Muhammadan. 

Assam Non-Muhammadan, 
do. Muhammadan 


T 

} 


III. In the case where two constituencies are bracketed together as entitled 
to elect one member, the constituency first mentioned shall elect to the first 
Council of State at the general election and at all bye-elections so long as the 
first Council of State continues, and the second-mentioned constituency shall 
elect at the general election to the next Council of State and at all bye-elections 
in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall elect in like manner in 
rotation to succeeding Councils of State. 

IV. In the case where three constituencies are bracketed together as 
entitled to elect two members, the two first-mentioned constituencies Bliall each 
elect a member to the first Council of State at the general election and the 
constituency affected shall elect at any bye-election so long as the first Council 
of State continues, and for the purposes of the general election to the second 
Council of State and bye-elections occurring during the continuance of that 
Council the two first-mentioned constituencies shall be deemed to be one consti¬ 
tuency and the members shall be elected, one by those constituencies combined 
and the other by the third-mentioned constituency, or, in the case of a bye* 
elect ion, by those constituencies or that constituency, as the case may be, and 
thereafter the constituencies shall elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding 
Councils of State- 


•Note. —The Bihar and Orissa (non-Muhammadan) constituency is entitled 
to elect a third member to the second, fourth and succeeding alternate Councils 
of State, 
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jV4>\Ptl N-i — , 

V "T-.?' r^ffy Hi) ,i»« L~.-»jr, •;•; rf ,!J.. f.-’-. 

i 4 . . Jn eserase of the ‘powers cotifeprea ly tedm\ 4$ tl A and section 129 A 
pfJH.poverr^mntj)/ tty povfi^norrGenera} iji, Council; with 

Ihe’sarjctiop,' pf pie .^Secretary dfjfifafa'ty,*Ptyt ««f t is. pleased fq maty the 
foltovnng hdes :-r- " \ V a h .V^ ' .f. ., .! i i ' ,.” ; 

, fc :’t:V h .,4:, Sh°^|Ule an^ Deifinilio”*.* .* ti o 

u» i ilvj* .These rules may be calledi the Devolution Rules- . . 

s;Ii 2: .In-lbheseiirules,-unless..itheiiSJs anything, re pugnaidvin the 

8lll4eeitoi + *«itext«rf/:fi';^4 -tow* v f 

• (tf)>sit 1 alI-IndiaRcvenuea’ , Vmcans tsuch portion of the revenues 
of India as is not allocated to local Governments under these rules-; 
.Yf iVf (i) >?‘Schedule” means Sohedule to these.rules. SaV . j > t 

fej, “tjhe AplYmepn? t^Governiuenhof.Ipdja Act. .«,»•*' r .... ... 

ii i.i ;o'l i zllPar! I.—Classification of Subjects, i ,-j t f, y, ;.. .,. . 

' !'3fr (l YFori 1 the -purpose of 1 distinguishing " the functions of 
local!-Governments and kcal’legislatures from the functions of tho 
Governor General * in : ’ Council' arid the' Indian : 'legislature,’ subjects 
shall 1 'be classified ’in -relation-to the functions of Government a* 
central 1 and;-provincial 1 subjects 'in accordance with the lists set 
out in Schedule I. ! 1 ]■.<■ ■■> --m » 

(2) Any mattet-which is-ineluded • i in' , 'tHe list of provincial 
subjeotS eet out in’ Part If Of Schedule I shall, to the extent of such 
inclusion,'’be' excluded’from any -central subject of which, but' for 
such inclusion, it-would form part;' " ’’ ' i( " s - ‘ ' ■ *' 

* M, ‘ i *0 ■ ’ f ’ Settlement of douhts. ’ 

" 4.' Where any c(ou))t arises as to' whether a particular matter 

does or does not relate to a provincial subject the Governor-General 
in Council shall decide ,whether , *the matter does or does not so 
relate, and big d,ecision shall be final. . , ' . ' 

t |' ", £>uty of foqal Government to supply information. 

, ' 5,. The., lqcal Governxnent .of a province shall furnish to the 
Governor, General in. Council from, time to time such returns and 
information on matters relating to the administration of provincial 
subjects as the Governor General in Council may require and in such 
form as he m^y direct., ; 4 ... • . 

, Transfer of subjects sqj revocation or suspension of transfer- ■ . 

. ’ 6.- The- provincial subjects specified in the .first column of 
Schedule II shall, in the provinces shown against each subject in the 
in 
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Bacond column of the said Schedule, be transferred subjects provided 
that the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, ■with the previous sanction of Secretary of 
State in Council^ revoke j or .suspend r for,~suoh c perijpd as he may 
consider necessary'the^ transfer'•tJF'4hy ^pAvinciaih subject in any 
province, and upon such revocation or during such suspension the 
subject '41isfiT"nbt be" a trafisferred subject,' 1 ^ t* 1 ' ** 4 „ 

' 7: aiiy' douh^t' ! arises ‘as ^o'vrhetHer'an^'inatter'lelates to a 

reserved or to a '■ trahsferrbd' subject, ’the- Governor 'shall. decide' tho 
question, and his decision shall be final, 

8. Where an A^1!'hf il tlie J f,pgislitti\’b lJ< t^iuncil of a Governor’s 
province confers'oh .local! .authorities'Ipowers'of *the'i mariatgemSnb of 
matters, relating .to reserved subjects, those,'matters^shall, to tho 
extent of the powers conferred by such legislation,' Vbe deemed in 
that province to form->panfc i>of :thot,..tra’n8fei\red"4ubj'ecfi <of "lodab self* 
government; *i -I. u •• /•*?.> hi™>! L -,t hstr'v.-tls Joj A >« '• 


9. (1) When k; blatter appear^-’tp thh ; ‘Gb^er'n'or ^b''affb6t sub¬ 
stantially tho admini'strktibrh'bdtK of a , reservM ,, and 1 ot A-transferred 
subject, and there ifrvdisagreemenb between! that Executive Council 
and the minister. concerned as t,o. the actipfloto b& taken# fit shall bo 

the duty: pi tihp .GoyeKUQ^.-.af.ten^duB ipoflsiderationjpfcr'the,:ad.vice 

tendered to him, to.filrpofc hi which department;tfie decision as to such 
action sjial) be giyeu.,«ppQyided. i that,dn SQ ; far as, jtsireumstances admift 
important matters,pn. which there js such w differencq .of,opinion shall, 
before the giving of such direction, be ’ considered.bydhe .Governor 

with his Executive ,.(3ouncjl and his ministers ,togpthev,i. it!' 

,.(^) In giving spek ,a directnofn as dsrreferijedf to;in sub-rule >(0i 
the Governor may, if be,thinks , fit, indicate\jthe nature of; the action 
which should in his judgment be-i taken,, t but-,.the, decision, shall 
thereafter be arrived at by ,the .Governor in Council or by the 
Governor and. minister according as the department, jtQ. which it h aS 
been copimitted is a' deparbment dealipg ’ yrith reserved, qr a depart¬ 
ment dealing with transferred subjects 1 , ” ,. V 

IQ. The authority vested in,the looai Government oyer officers 
of the public services employed in a province' shall be exorcised in 
the ease of officers serving ! ln 'i department ‘dealing with reserved 
suhjocts by the Governor in Council and in the case of officers serving 
in a department' dealing with transferred "subjects by the ; Governor 
acting with tho ; minister iW charge of the 1 departmentprovided 
that ■’' ! - ‘ ' 1 ;* ■ v v, it h •» I,' 1 ?-..i: t. . r, ,; t ,.jj 1 


(a) no order affecting emoluments or pensions, v no order of 
formal censure, und no order on a memorial shall-be passed to the 
disadvantaged an officer of an All-India or provincial service with¬ 
out the personal concurrence of the Governor; ahdd i , .1 U <•:. 
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| .(h) no prder for the posting of' an officer of an all-India service 

| slaall-.be made without the personal'concurrence of tbe Governor. 

{■ vll;' An officer, shall-be- deemed to be serving in that depart- 
r menfc.which controls the budget-head to. which his pay is debited. 
If he performs duties both in a department dealing with, reserved 
and an a department dealing with transferred subjects, the Governor 
shall .‘decide to which budget-head his pay Shall he debited. 

Ii ■ t , ,>.Devolution. . ' •• • • ■ • •• 

^;12. Subject to the provisions of these rules, provincial subjects 
shall be administered by the local Government. But, save in the case 
of, fcransferred' Subjec.bs j( nQ'thiftg ih these i-rulesisliall derogate from the 
pdvyerjbf .superintendence, (direction-tanffi'■ Boiibrol-’ifednferf ed-' on ^ the 
Goycrnpn General i&£/oun.cil f hft the AotJ ul U'icnci) wua-O' .*<<•' 



'(a^.'balances standing at the credit/ of the province at the time 
\Vhen the Act comes into force ; - - * , 

-(b) receipts accruing inrespect of ^provincial subjects ; , 

- 'c(c) General'stamps’;' V -V*.. 

’(d) recoveries of lobhs atid advances given by the local Govern¬ 
ment and of interest paid on-such loans .. . 

'(e) Payments made to the* local Government by the Governor 
General in Council or by other local Governments, either fo'r services 
rendered of otherwise : t - l . i., 

‘ ”(/) the proceeds of any taxes which may be lawfully imposed 
fpr provincial purpasear.) t -•/.* r-: .„•* wt* « - • "? r ■* ‘ 

, k tj thaiproceeds bf any-Joans which may be lawfully raised for 

provincial purposes £ and - V . o? •» ! a - 1 " 

M, any, other sources which , -the ^Governor ' Generali in Council 
may by order declare -to bo-sources of provincial revenue. ' r ( 

Payment of Government revenue? irito the public account/'' J 

'' 1 14.* All itiojieys derived from sources of provincial revenue shall 

f he paid into the public account,' of which the Governor General iji 
i Cbuneil is 1 custodian,. and . credited to the (1 ) government, of the 
* province ; artd ho moneys so credited . shall be withdrawn from the 
public account save in accordance with the provisions of . a law passed 
by the Indian Legislature. L- 'i ’ •' «• • 

j ' . ^ Provincial Contributions. .* ! ,•• i ■/,'_? s , • * 

. 15. ,7 In the financial year 1&21-22 contributions shall -he paid 
to the Governor General in ■ Council by the Jocel' Governments men¬ 
tioned below, according to the following scale 1 * • ‘s 
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,. t ; [,k i.iict --'j.’Ti J- ’!*'«■ lo V‘^7 liiltnf'i 

.• -,.?i Name of rrovindei'iM-.'i^ 1 <•«* 4 -;ciiicw;?i.w{Tti WdiB-d 

. - *,,.,,* v ; ,,| :-.J ‘Urn w.ifto .*}, nfr#) 

’ '‘.’A ,,1 ivr*./-•» >*■ fW- *ftJ« afortao? rf.^‘ ! '84§ 1 - : 

Madras ••• •“»«...'** -••*. . r .••■•; ••r.ft.* ■ ' 

Bombay i t ■ v *~i* -»• r.wn> •. i * * v vl 1 , &*' , 

Bengal ! • >..,! ;> iJ ■. A 1 ; 

■ United Provinces...: . • •;..•**•» (imrlv-'l 

Punjab . ...‘ .’•••.' * ,v. , . . *” . . ,.4 •. 

Puma. ..v 1 ... ;■■ *.* :«.*.*■-■; J ; 

Central Provinces and Bergr.,.i; •(,, £>,.-,jv.i'YO*r.) f ,i. ( ol ■•*'[5 * 

Assam . . ■•■ . . . .r.M ’{4 bei^e'mTinlm *•< 

■16. From the OFiiiaiiokl yeafc l®2248Hon*ard^ «a^1:&tall > cowti'i- 
bution of 983 lakhs; or such smalkr^um -as may be ‘deterriiimea by 
the Governor General in Council, 1 shallbo 1 paid tdthe' Governor 
General in Council by the Ipcal Governments; mentioned, jbelpiv. 1 ® 
percentage of this total amount to be paid in : each ye^r f by eaolj loca 
Government shall be according to\the following sca,le ; ... . 

Name of Province. m. 1923 7 ,‘ 1924-.,. 1926,^492^.^ulS'27-28 and 
'■ ' ■ 23. 24. 25..., 20.,- „.MA .thereafter. 

iladras ..*, .3 32-5. ,29-5 *.»«•» l ; 3» *^u'.*0*-M t?** ^ 

Bombay ... ... 7 8 9*5 I2.-*m*Vj» * 1 

Bengal. . ,.. f 8*5 IQ-5 (i .m , p; v. '.f 

United Province ! 23S 22-5 , 2t ■ 20 ■ It) : «\ 18 

Punjab • . 10*5 IS ■ 13-5 ' 12 ; ;i UPS'v ' y' .? 

Burma ... ... _ 6*5. 6*5", •*.’ G-5i ■ i. '5*5 **i*i *6*5 ; - P' a 

Bihar and Orissa ... 1*5 . 3 .5 .}•■., 7 | i8*5<_c* '!”• 

Ventral Provinces and Berar 2*5 3 3*5 (. ; , 4*^ ; ;) , , r > > 

Assam ... .... 1*5 3 1 2 2 , 2 , *«J , 2-5 


32*5.; 

,29*5 

26*5! 

3S' 

,.*? OQQ- ‘ 

' iV 

7 

8 

9*5 

:19-m 

!/._> 12, *;s*v J i > 

■ 13 
. lO 

8*5 10*5 

I2:*r, ' 

sr- 

: ,15' : 


! 23*5 ‘22-5 

20 ' 

18 

10*5 

• 15 

13*5' 

■■ 12 i 

• 10'5 ' * j ,4 

' 9 

6*5 

■ 6*5* 

■ 6-5i ■ 

e '0-5 • 

u.v *6. 5 !-1 ’; 

' 6*5 

1*5 

.3 

5 . 

!..* 7 i 

.*„ j 8-0 ; i*> 

!: 10 

■rar 2*5 

3 

3*5 

f . 

■ ' r ' 

5 

1*5 

' ’ r £ 1» 

3 

2 

- \ v 

% 

2*5 


17. In cases of emergency tho local Government ;< of * any !' 1 ' 0 ' 

vince may be required by the Governor General 11 I Council, with the 
sanction of, and subject to conditions approved ; by, the Secretary 
of State, to pay to the Governor General in Council - a 'contribution 
for any financial year in excess of the amount required 1>y the prece¬ 
ding rules in the case of that year. 3 i<> i< nitr-:^ . 

18. The contributions fixed under the preceding rules shall be 

a first charge on the allocated 'revenues and moneys of. t^e ^ oC . a 
Governments concerned, and shall be paid in such "instalments, *Jj 
Such manner, and on such dates, as the Governor General in Counci 
may prescribe. . : ‘ ’ ' r " ; . 

19. At any time when he considers this course to be esseutial 
in order to preserve the .financial stability of 'India, the Governor 
General in Council shall have power to require a local Government 
so to regulate its programme of expenditure as not* to* reduce the 
balance at its credit in the public account on a specified date belo^ 
a stated figure. Subject to this power, local Governments shell I 3 ® 
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at liberty'to draw” on ' their 'balarices, 'provided that nbtice of the 
ktnount'which they propose to dratf during the ensuing financial year 
is given to the’Governor General in Council before such date in each 
yeat ; as the Governor General in Council may “by order fix. : ~ ' 

T l !''20{ ‘Whenever the Governor General in C.ouuc;U,has ( pn receipt 
of due notice of the intention of the, local Government to draw on its 
balances 1 , tetjuired it to reduce the : 'extent.,of the proposed draft^ he 
shall, at the end of the -financial year in which the local Government 
is debarred from drawing, credit the local Government with interest 
bn the airftmnt which 1 it was not permitted to draw. Such interest 
thall be a charge on the revenues of India and shall be; calculated at 
the average rate at which the Governor General in , Council has 
borrowed inohey iii the open market during the year hy the issue of 
treasury, bills. ‘ . T 

21, Any moneys which/on the 1st day of, April 1921 are.owed 


to the Governor General in council op aocount of advances made from 
the,provincial loan account of >any provinoe, shall be treated as an 
advance to the local Government drom, the revenues of India, fend 
shall carry interest at a rate calculated. on : the, average rate carried 
by the total amount owed .to the Governor General in, Council on 
this accountin' the 31st March 1*921.' 1 The "interest shajl be payable 
such 1 dates as the Governor General in Council.may fix. In 
additioti; the local Government; shall pay to, the Governor General in 
Council in each year an instalment in repayment of the principal 
amount of the advance, and this instalment shall be so fixed that the 
total qpfcrance shall, except where for special reasons the Governor- 
General in Council may otherwise direct, be repaid before the expiry 
of twelve years. ' It shall be open to any local ’Government to repay 
in any year an amount in excess to the fixed instalment. ' 

' 22. ' {/) The capital sums spent by the Governor General in 

Council upon the construction in the various provinces of productive 
and, protective irregation works and such other works financed 
from loan funds as may from time to time be handed over to the 
management of local Governments shall be treated as advances made 
to the local Governments from the revenues of India. Such advances 

Bhall carry interest at'the following rates, namely , 

■{«) in the case .of outlay up to the end of the financial year 
1910-17, at the rate of 3-3252 per centum ; 

(1) in the case of outlay incurred after tho financial year 191G- 
17, at the average rate of interest payed by the Governor General in 
Council on loans raised in the open market since the end of that year. 

(2) The interest shall be payable upon such dates as the 


Governor General ia Council may fix, 



j 


lip , s mm 4 warn. \ 

23, ^.TbeiGlpyern^.j^e^oral in.iQpuqcil^.xn^y, at ( any t ,;time_i)iake 
to a ljo^l jG^yexume^t an, advajncp, .frppn the revenues,! oh / India ion 
^ch terjps as. : t9,,intereg.ta^d s( repaymient.a^h6 l paay/..thinkifibi « \-n jn 

24. Xhe.jpaym^nt v ot ( jntargst l1 on. i -loan5i andr .^dyaAces ^ade 
under the three preceding, rules and the inpayment^ of-^ie pjipcip^ 1 
dt ‘dii advartbp'dhder ’rule .2!‘shall he a J charge .on the, annual ^ll.ocat- 
ed revenues 6f f thci 11 local Gdverhmen^’ and!, shall;'hjiye priority .pyeF 

.1^1 11. j. U aUahmJ ^ 1 i.nUn amIW 1 'An.. tihno ' frt fTlfi . O V ft FT lOl' 


fi\lh extent of sticfi'graiifc, 3 rid 




‘ 1 V‘ 26. ,'Atoy p’pwei’s coiderred by rpW ( 25/ upon ^the /Gpye.ropr, in 
Council or the Governor acting yith. mipisjSers .may, after,; previous 
Consultation with the Finance , Depeivimept, here^ nafter tj referred to, 
be delegated, With 4 or without .conditions, to any. t officer subordinate 
to the local Government.’ .Such' ofl^per may,' npbiij his turn, delegate 
such powers to 1 any officer subordinate to him. t . *, .... n ; 

>. • i , , ; i /'.mi . '» ■•£■.• 1 T •• -j - ' -■* > ;■ 1 

. : j :.hA>. i . i I’ainiaeInsurance Ffund y , .i id i n*- ' f 

27. i Each local (Government shall establish, and maintain out of 
provincial revenues a lamina insurance .fund in accordance with the 
provision of Schedule IV, and such fund shall be controlled and 

administered as required by those .provisions,. ' i, ,,, 

’ • , s , Taxation and bpnowing. , * 

28, AH proposals for raising taxation or for the borrowing of 

money on the roveuuas of a province shall be considered by The 
Governor with his Executive Council; and ministers sitting together, 
hut the decision shall thereafter bo arrived at by the Governor m 
Council, or by the Governor and minister or ministers concerned, 
according as the proposal relates to a reserved or to a transferred 
subject. . ■ ■ • • . .. j . | i 

Allocation of revenues for the administration of transferred subjects. 


29. Expenditure for the purpose of the administration of 

transferred subjects shall, in the first instance, be a charge on the 

general revenues and balances of each province, and the framing 
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Qf*’ , fjr0^dsals , fdi i dxpefadRurd^ iii regard W trau8lcii , y<I , !wiitf rksiryed 
subjects‘will'be a matter fb^afereementi* betlvben 'thafc‘ J p£rt^of : 'tHe 
ijoverWmGntf : which> is responsible for ‘the! adirilhistratioiV of trarisfetred 
subjects and that part of the government which’is rtik porisible 'for thd 

n ?Sl'¥ a timi o£^reser-vpd,suJbjft?ts< ibub v-uu^m* .mini. %tl £ t>; 

af ^•:,b;ii3F*oc<sdure in [event ofifailure to;agree. f uti, siHiiiiUKK'j to 

j, n ,■ ?i 30 .«d If ’ the ‘Gbverhor' lis at fit! y"fcim'e'aMisfih d' 'thift f ‘there' 1 Ts 13 rid 
hope of ail agreement being arrived at'Svifiiiifa treasonable tiirie afcf 
to the framing of proposals in regard tp^exji^ncliture for reserved and 
transferred subjects respectively, llcnlmyVty orcter in writing allocate 
the ;H rev<eJiHo’; and'tbalaricosf bfitheupravincei betwoeri jrbServed, and 
• transferred subjects by specifying the fractional proportions• of tbs 
revenues ..Apd^hajanqes, \yhicli .shay, he., assigned class of 

^ribj|cL^, _.rli- .v 'i-iV ti"i. Ii *«ol edt ■>:? 

renod of order of allocation. . . 

^ .;-,4[; ve fy : such! order; shall,ispecify^dbe periodi for.,which the 

allocation will remain in force. Such, period,.,shall.,lie,either, ;J the 
perio.d of.the. officer .of,the thep.-.exjstjngj Legislative,, Council pi* such 
longer period terminating at a date not later,■ than, one,yeajr ;after 
the e^pirAt^cn ... therep,^ as ,t{ie ; ( Gfty,ertiqr, ..jniayvdqfcepmiuep , The 
Gbvc^npr.mayj lf ,lie,thirika fit.^eipreTiialiing, ati 1 9 ^d 1 ef’ ; of .allocation,; 
refer (lie riitestjoy o/:thc ,allopa(ipp;oj the. rovpuucs, i) imd liphy.ces pf. 
the proviripe, t fpi;. the .report, of such . authprjty,,, as.., tbq Governor 
General may apponit ip this behalf^apd the. Governor, if he so refers 
the matter, ^hpll make his. order ..ip.aproj danpd^with .. the.terms o(. 

r.i; tn h*[ r f mi.--. - 

Condition of order of allocation. r- 

;!, 32.;; Every ovdjer.of allocation ’ made t under - these rules shall 
provide .that, ifany increase of*revenue -accrues during. t)io i«erk>d 
of the prder pn account 1 of .the imposition, of. fresh taxation,;. that 
increase unless the legislature otherwise directs, shall bo allocated’ 
iu ; aid,, of that parfcof. the Government' J)y, which, the taxation is 
initiated. ^ ;.i,i - 


! , t . Preparation, of. budget in default .of agreement or pilfer pf allocation, * 

■t. 33 . If. at the time of the preparation of any budget no agreement, 

or allocation suck, as is ; contemplated by ..these-rules has been arrived* 
at, the budget shall be prepared on..the basis of the aggregate grants’ 
respectively provided for the reserved and transferred, subject* in the 
budget.of the.year aboufcitp expire., i.t-i Ls..*i ••*.!■>> *.'•!* - *» 

' . ii-. Part J1L—Finance Department. 1 -1 - i > ■ !-■'- 

34. (l) There shall be in each Govornor’*'. province a Final.Cc 
Department, which shalbbecontrolled by a member of the Executive 
Council, v . -I; i ..a i ♦ t.-.-M l ' .. -i ■' •» 
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> (^Immediately subordinate to the member there shall i be a 
financial! secretary, with whom shall be associated:, if the ministers 
so desire,, a joint secretary appointed by the Goverporj afterii.cQnsul.- 
tation with .the ministers; . k i . ;. # m f J. M «; ' i f i>i 

(3) The joint secretary shall be speoially charged with the duty 
of examining and. dealing with financial questions arising in relation 
to transferred aubjects and with proposals fqr taxation,i.or f borrowing 
put. forward.by any-ministpr.., ; t ,,(=-?;-ir nr U> 

i . % ; * .'1 * 1 . ■ : I 4 , . T V-. . .1! .■ t fj i.^ 4 ' ’? 1; >- t * • 

Function of Finance Department. 

-|- a I ,• : : ■’! M.;-.. . ..i r . , .... . ., »•> • 

35.: The Finance! Department shall perform tthe following func¬ 
tions, namely *-,u ■■■■■■■' vd <■ >- i--'- ■ • ' 

(a) it shall he in charge of the account relating to loans'granted 

by the local Government, and shall advise on^he financial' aspect of 
all transactions relating Vo such loans ; u ' ", J . fP 

( b ) it shall be responsible for the safety and 1 proph^ employment 

of the famine insurance fund ; 1 '- ; "Y :i ‘'YV'Y 

(c) it shall examine arid report ori all proposals for,the increase 

or reduction of taxation ; ‘ :1 ' ‘ 1 l ; 1 

(d) it shall examine and report on all proposals for borrowing 
by the local' Government: shall 1 take all' steps, necessary’ for the 

and 


purpose of raising such loans as have been duly 1 authorised 
shall be in charge of all matters relating to the service of loans > 

(e) it shall be responsible for seeing that proper financial rules 
are framed for the guidance of other departments fi! and that ‘ suitable 
accounts are maintained by other departments and establishments 
subordinate to them ; 1 • •’ ■ ■ - - ■> 

(/) it shall propare an estimate of the total receipts and dis¬ 
bursements of the province in each year and shall be responsible 
during the year for watching the Btate of the local Government’s 
balances; ■ : r : -1 u.L •-• •i 'j * > 

(g) in connection with the budget and with supplementary 
estimates— t . 

* (») it shall prepare the statement of estimated” h-evenrie, and 

expenditure which is laid before the Legislative Council in each year 
and any supplementary estimates or demands for excess grants which 

may be submitted to the vote of the Council; •> -•••/• 

• (it) for the purposes of such preparation,’it shall obtain from 
the departments concerned material on whioh to base its estimates, 
and it shall be responsible for the correctness of the estimates framed 

ou the material so supplied ; . , ! > 

(iti) it shall examine and 'advise on all schemes of new expendi¬ 
ture for which it is proposed to make provision in the estimates, 
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;'t*and.shall.I ddcKaawtO* provide in-the . estimates {or/auy scheme which 


ihas toot been s© examined vu>v. •» 

•! -.‘jif.(A) i on: receipt ’©f a report from an, audit*, officer,' /•to-' the effect 
;;that;expenditure:; for tahichrfthera >iis ho sufficient sanction, isheing 
incurred, it shall require Btepstobe taken to, - obtaim .sanction or 


that the expenditur©£haU-jn)media,tely. cease & 

<1 ,i I /f^^fit shalljay t^e a.utiifc^apd appropriation,reportedbefore the 
’copimittee.on public accounts, 'and shall bring to ’fhe, ; notice of, the 
pommitfiee allj expenditure f whjph has . pop bee^ duly authorised and 
.’any ffinancial, .irregularities; ;i j ; tf . , a ..... * , •- .« 

it shall a.dyise, department's, responsible, Jor ,the .collection 
of rvenue regarding the ; progress of^ collection and the method? of 
collection employed, ? ’ ‘ V /"_V ' . 

Powers of Finance Department. 

?:, . n After grants* have rbeeh'* vbted"'/by thff^Legislative 

"Council^ the finance Departinenfshall have powerbo sanction— •' ’,*• 
5J ' 1 (i)'any reappropriation within a grant'from one major or 
’joinorhead to another, v/ * . . ' / 

{u) any reappropriatiori between heads subordinate to a minor 
head which involves the undertaking of a recurring liability,*and 


(w) any, delegation by a Jtnember or minister 1© charge of a 
department to" : any /officer‘"or class" of officers of'power to make 
reappropriation between'* heads/ subordinate tp a minor- head, and 
-the conditions of such delegation, 5 * »-'•*"* >' '* * 

■ 1 ^arid no siich reappropriation or delegation shall be made without 

such sanction. *- " '’ ' “ J *" “‘ l ' '' 1 


(2) Copied 1 ©! r Ordera ! sanctioiiing ahy -reappropriation which 
.does not. require,, the .sanction. ©L the Finance - Department shall be 
-communicated to that department as. soon as such orders are passed,. 

37»i .No expenditure on any. of the heads .detailed in section 
72D. (3) of the Act, , wbiph is in excess, pf jhe estimate for that 
head shown, in the budget of the year, Bhall be incurred without 
previous consultation with the Finance Department. *. 

38. No office may be added to,'or withdrawn from, the public 
f service in the province, and the emohiments of no post may be vari- 
' ed, except after consultation with the ' Finance Department; and. 

when it is proposed* to- add 4 permanent or temporary post to the 
public service, thd Finance Department Bhall decide to what cadre ( 
the proposed post will form an addition, 1 ’ ’ . ‘ 

39. No duty allowance, local allowance or travelling allowance 
and no personal pay shall be sanctioned for 1 any post or class-of posts 
without previous consultation with the finance Department. 

* '40. No grant of land or assignment of land revenue, except 

when the grant ie made under the ordinary revenue rules of the pro- 


1 f 
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vines, shall be given without previous consultation with the? Finance 
Department, and no concession, grant or lease of . mineral or forest 
Tights, of right to water power or of right-of-way ob other easement, 
and no privilege in respect of such rights shall be given without 1 shah 
previous consultation^ ' it t !< .•;! ■■•yi ; cs 

Abandonment of revenue, ect. 11 * -o ' ! | •' ! S! ‘ : 

41. No proposal involving an abanilomhent of re'venue for which 
credit has been taken in the budget, ' : oT ''invdIving| i ‘ejcpenditin ! e 
for which no provision has been made in the budget, Shall be Submit¬ 
ted for the consideration of the local Government" or'the Legislative 
Council, nor shall any orders giving effect' to such, proposals issue, 
without a previous reference to the Finance Department. f " . ’ 

Disposal of reports by Finance Department.' 

42. iEvery report made by the, Finance Department, on any 
matter on which it is requited to ; advice or report under these rules 
shall be forwarded to, the department concerned and shall, if the 
Finance ' Department so require, be submitted by the ''department 
concerned to the Governor., The Governor may, if he thinks fit, 
direot that any such report, shall he laid before the committee on 
public accounts. 

Presumption of assent of Finance Department . !(I . 

43. Wherever previous consultation with the Finance.Depart¬ 

ment is required by these rules, it shall be ppen to -that Departm en t 
to prescribe, by general or special order, cases in w.hich. its assent 
may be presumed to have been given. . 

Agency Employment of Local Governments.; ' j . > 

44. The Governor General in. Council may employ the agency 
of the Governor in Council of any province in the administration of 
central subjects in so far as such agency may be found convenient. 

Cost of agency 1 establishment. f ‘ i >-- > ' 7 

45. The cost of ah establishment exclusively employed on the 
business of agecy shall be a charge against all-India revenues. 

Distribution of cost of joint establishment. ' 

, 46.>. If a joint establishment is employed upon the. administra¬ 
tion of central and provincial subjects, the cost of such establishment 
may be distributed in such manner as the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil and the Governor in Council of the .province concerned may 
agree. , . ; ; ! .. ' ., ■ ' . * ■ . 

Part IV.—Limitation of control by Governor General in Ccuncil ’ ■■ 
over transferred subjects, 

, , 47 \ r, Tha p0werB of superintendence,- direction and control over 
the local Government vested in the Governor General in Council 
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under the Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects,! be exercised 
only for the following purposes, 1 namely >v- 

, - < (l) to safeguard ith*. administration- of ! central subjects ;! and 
(2) to decide questions arising between- two! provinces, in cases . 
where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an agreement. . * 

• ' <••• A'v- ** •svii.’o ’’ I ! 


. 1 SCHEDULE I. 

s':'jy'f ’*• i»Y’r. h.^ ■» »• 


•J.'rbiiy 


>.i . 'Vi 


l : ! K rt>EE MULE .3, ABOVE 


\ii «- >i M '■ 

■ 'it y * *1 ’• 


■' : >V"t - V V-- i:: ;PART ^CENTRAL SUBJECTS/ - 


. 1. , (a) Defence of India, and. all .matters connected with His 
Majesty's 'Naval!' Military, arid Ai^' Forces in India,' or with.His 
Majesty’s Indian 1 Marine Service 1 or with any Other Force’ raised in, 
India other than military and' 1 armed police wholly maintained by 
local Governments; bn*; i d - • is *':>•< > .■ 

(6) Naval and military works and cantonments. ‘ 1 1 ' 

2, External relations, including naturalisation and aliens, and 

pilgrimages beyond India. ■ '1 -> • ■" ' • 

3. Relations with States in India. " ?l - 1 ! • * 

1 'Political charges. ^ 

r ... 5. -Communications to the 'extent? described under the follow¬ 
ing heads,namely :-i*- -f i- >' ■ v>' ’• • ' ‘ ''' 

(a) Railways and extra-municipal tramways, in so far as they 
are not classified as provincial subjects Under entry 6 (d) of Part II 
of this Schedule; - : .'- 

. 1 (b) aircraft and all matters connected therewith; 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by tho 
Indian lagislature. ' ‘ 

6. Shipping and Navigation, including shipping and navigation 

on inland waterways -in so far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 5. (c). • 5 ' * 

7. Light-houses (including their approaches), beacons, lightships 

and buoys.. . <»■'; - . •• • ’ *■ 

8. Port quarantine, and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule made by tho 
Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

10. Ports, telegraphs and telephones, including wireless installa¬ 
tions. / 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income-tax, salt, and other 
sources of all-India revenues. -■ 

12. ■ Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India, ‘. ’ 
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Savings Banks.-: 'j 

15. Department of the Comptroller and Auditor General. >; ';■■■ 

16. Civil daw, -including ;laws. .iregarding status, property, 

civil rights and-liabilities-and civil procedure* 3-■:;*( ; 

17. . Commerce, including banking and insurance! • 1 1 r 

18. Trading companies and other associations. 

19. Control of production,; -. supply ---and distribution of any 

articles in respect of which control by a central authority is declared 
by rule made by the Gdvernor General in-council or by or under 
legislation by the Indian: [legislature, to be essential in the public 
interest. . , i... k ... . „| , , • f 

20. .Development of industries,'. in cases!.wheresuch develop¬ 
ment by a central ./authority 'jp. declared' order> of , tlie t Governor 
General in Council expedient in the public .interest.,. i /.!!’.\,i. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale, 

of opium for export. i v -- 

. 22, , Stores and Stationery..- . n.-- J ,-u b, s .\ 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. i-.r-r — *- 

- 24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development in so far as Such control 
is reserved to the Governor General .in Council, •undoDv.rule made 
or sanctioned by the. Secretary oE State, and regulation--of mines.’. - 

; 26., Botanical survey. , ... , 

,i .27* Inventions and designs*, 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration!: into, British India 
aud inter-provincial migration. .. 


30. Criminal Law, including criminal procedure* •’ 1 

31. Central police organisation. : .? 

d’ 2 . Control of arms and ammunition.- ' J ! • ... J - 

33. Ceutral agencies and institutions, for research' (including 

observatories) and for professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. • ■ . .;-i . . . 

34. Ecolosiastical administration, including European cemeter¬ 
ies. .. .* 


35. Survey of India. ■ ■ 

36. Archaeology. . . - , . 

37. Zoological survoy. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and Statistics. . 

40. All-India Services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, in so far 
as such such subject is in Part II of this Schedule stated to be sub¬ 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature, aud any powers relating 
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to such.subject .'reserved by legislaition /to .the Governor General hi 
Council, - r f- , ; .f y r J 

/<< . 142.,, Territorial changesj pother, than,„intrar provincial, and 
declaration of laws in connection therewith. 5 ,;»- r v 
•vi! i 43. 'Regulation, ;of ceremonial , (titles,- prders, v . precedence and 
civil nil ifornw-4 ,\rj Uv ; : j> '■-r 

v :r; 44,, Immoveable* property acquired ,,by, (Of;,maintained at, the 
cost of the Governor General,in Councibf ;tl i >;>•! 

,45.. AH matters expressly excepted: by tfie provisions of Part II 
of this Schedule from inclusion, among provincial, subjects,.. 1 » 

46. - All other-matters,uot,,included among provincial subjects 
under.ParfeJI of this Schedule.-,— i > ^. 

,f;!i 1 >Art it^pRdviNc r wi f subjects.' " 

4-:* ijLocal' self-government,.! that js to say 1 , matters relating to 
the constitution and powers of 1 municipal -corporations, improvement 
trusts,,,.district' boards, :mining, boards of/health* and-other local 
authorities, established. in ,a proyinc.e ior .the purpose ’ of local self- 
government, exclusive of matters arising under the Cantonments Act 
1910 ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, as regards— 

> (a) the powers of such .authorities to borrow otherwise than 
n-ji’ Auj; from a provincial government, and, .,c 

• v^.i lOO, the levying by- such authorities of taxation not included’ 
» r / in Schedule II to the Scheduled: Taxes Rules. 

>k; 2- 4 .: : Medical, administration, including hospitals, dispensaries 
and asylums and provision for medical education. !■. 

' ,, -.3.) Public health and sanitation and vital statistics ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect- to infectious and 
contagious diseases to such extent; as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature.,;. 

- . -;4«.- Pilgrimages within British India, f* 

5. - Education : provided that-—*' ' •- < • ' " ■ 

■ ■■ (a)' the following subjects shall be excluded, namely :— 

' • •■(*)' the Benares Hindu University, and such other Univer¬ 

sities constituted after the commencement of these { 
. , , * rules, as may be declared by the Governor General in 
Council to be central subjects, and 
(it) Chiefs’Colleges and any institution maintained by the 
. . Governor General in Council for the benefit of members 

; -of His Majesty’s Eorces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants ; and 
(!<) the following subjects shall be subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature, namely:— 

(i) the coutrol of the establishments, and the regulation of 
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> the constitutions tod functions, of Universities con¬ 

stituted after the commencement’of these rules, and'' 

1 (ti) the definition 1 Of : the jurisdiction of any -University 
outside the province in which it is situated,' and' ■ 
for a period ; of five years from the date of the 
commencement of these rules, the' Calcutta' Univer- 
■■ • sity and the 1 control- ahd organisation - r of secondary 
education in the presidency of Bengal; >/■ -' ! ' ' '■ 

6. Public works includedUUdot the following heads/namely 
(a) construction and Maintenance of provincial buildings used 
i«; or intended- for any purpose in ^'connection with the 
. administration of the province ; and care 1 Of historical 
monuments,, with the exception of ancient monument 
as defined in section 2 (l) of the Ancient Monuments 
■ '' Preservation Act, 1904,/'•which are ’for the timebeing 

’ declared to;' be protected i monuments sunder‘ section 3 
> ! 1 / ''' (tf) of that Act”. provided-that' the ’Governor General ill 
' Council ’may, by notification’ in the Gazette' of India, 

’ ■ ’. remove any such-monument from the operation of this 
•• exceptiOli ! i ' ‘ i" /' y- ’ 

(J) roads, bridges! ferries, tunnels, ropeways; and causeways 
and other meanB Of communication subject to such con- 
1 ■ ditions as regards control Over 'construction and main¬ 
tenance of <■ means of communication declared by the 
Govomor General in Council to be of military importance, 
and as regards incidence' < of special' 1 expenditure 
connected therewith, as the Governor General in Council 
’’ may prescribe ; 1 1 •*, 

• (c) tramways within municipal areas ; and ; r . ’ 

(d) light and feeder railways in so far as provision for their 
construction and management is made by provincial legis¬ 
lation ;—subject to legislation by the Indian legislature 
in the case of any such railway or tramway- which is in 
physical connection with a main line pr is built on the 
same gauge as an adjacent main line. 

7. W ater supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embank¬ 
ments, water storage and water power subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature with regard to matters of inter-provincial concern 
or affecting the relations of a Province with any other territory. 

• 0. Land Revenue administration, as described under the 

following heads, namely r. < 

(n) assessment and collection of land revenue ; - 

{l>) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes, 
. records of rights ; 
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' c r(e)’Ia« T 8 i; regarding land,tenures, .relatipn?, p{landlords and 
and tenants, collection of rents:;.[. . j. .{ 

:«s i(d) Courts p£ Wards, incumbered and attached estates i, 
jtJ. (e) land improvement and agricultural! Jpans jO ,• f j 

(/) colonisation and disposal of Crown, lands and alienation 
of land revenue ;,and,t,£»; 
i■ manageiUenfc of t Government estates,. i , t .j .* v 

in y; j9ji i-iFamine .relief»,i'i i Vi,» ?*, tsiirt oi vj--,idub —; , 1 wot, 

10. Agriculture^ including*.’ research; institutes, i experimental 

and demonstration. farms, introduction iof Improved i methods^ provi¬ 
sion for agricultural education, protection againBfc destructive insects 
and pests and pro vent-ion; .of»plantmdiseases ,rr-subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislature in respect to destructive insects and pests, 
and plant diseases, to such extent as may he declarecL bjn any Act of 
the Indian legislature. • h» i : <s -nev.-m iA> 

11. Civil Veterinary Department, including, .provision for 

veterinary training, improvement of stock, and prevention of animal 
diseases ;—subject to legislation by.the Indian legislature in respect 
to animal diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the,Indian legislature,, >i /, H .j hoik'd • , M*«ba «• 

12- Fisheries .mm ; ^ b,;*> •-* J 5«-*:f > - \.-.i n 

Co-operative Societies. «. v 

14. Forests, including preservation of game therein ^subject 
to legislationj>by the*,Indian legislature as regards disforestation of 
reserved forests.? ». n-ruiu \ 'v ?r. ./••'•-**- >• „• ! = : ; • ' .* 

ibiliSiKiLand acquisition;'subject to legislation by the Indian.legis¬ 
lature. . ... — • . • ■ : *1 •- l 

1 Excise,; that 1 (is to say, the control of production, manufac¬ 

ture^ possession! transport* purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor and 
intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and licenco fees 
on oriin relation, to such articles, but excluding, in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export,. . t 

17; -'Administration :of justice, .including constitution, powers, 
maintenance and organisation of Courts of civil, arid criminal juris,- 
diction -whithin the province —subject to legislation byithe Indian 
legislature as regards High -Courts, Chief Courts, and Courts of Judi-s 
oial Commissioners, and any Courts of criminal jurisdiction. ,, . . - 

18. Provincial law reports. v : v ■ .1 * ■> > 

19. Administrators General, and Official Trustees j^-auhject to 

legislation by the Indian legislature. 1 , ,, 

20. Xon-judicial stamps subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature, and judicial stamps, : subject to legislation by the Indian* 
legislature as regards amount of Courtrfees levied in relation to suits 
and proceedings in the High Courts under their rriginal jurisdiction. 
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i 2i : V ! 'Registration ; of deeds and documents j^subj ect '-td legisla¬ 
tion by the Indian legislature,'* •• • !! - : : «.i 1 ■ 

22r f Registration^ Of births- deaths and'marriage^ ^subject to* 
legislation by the Indian legislature^ for such'jelasses as the Indian 
legislature tnay determines ' *>>< ! V-h 

23. Religious and charitable endowments.; ’ '-<? 

24. Development' 4 of 1 mineral ’’resources which are'Government 
property ;—subject to rules made or sanctioned by the Secretary pf 

' Statojifauti not including the ^regulation of mines,- -k-A-iJ > ! 

* (- US; 1 ' 1 Development ;of ‘Industries, including ^industrial research 
and technical education, 1 .. ]>•, iin u> 


26, Industrial matters included ’under 1 the following heads, 
namely-5-*-- n :y >'.'-*■ *';<<;..flxAbrt ‘ ■ :•* 

i«‘" (a)> factories j'- ’i '’ ' : ’ X :' i> : t i 1 .*• )-n s» .* 

(b) settlement of labour disputes ; ’ 

■•.I ’(c) electricity j'ii'i ••.*<» bv-D. ..If 

‘ (d) boilers !■ ' u ;:i- ^,'.v;, lS , ... v*r*it 

t'(«)I gas J!*:; : ’’ ^ yl -t'-.■yU.'! r ■ 

->* ■'■•(/)' Bmoke tiuisaiices’; and j. <:> > ibf* <..» > \i -; 

(p) welfare of labour including provident funds r industrial in¬ 
surance (general, health and accident) and housing';—' 
subject as to heads (a), (6), (c), {fO and (p) to’legislation 
by the Indian legislature. 


■ i 27. Adulteration of foodstuffs ar,d othor'articles j subjec( to leg's, 
lation by the Indiau legislature as regards import and- export trade. 

'28. Weights and measures ; subject to legislation• byithe Indian 
legislature as regards standards. 


'29. Ports, except- such port s as may be'declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under Indian legislation 
to be miyor ports, t '• .. . 


■ 30. Inland waterways including shipping and navigation there¬ 
on so far as not declared by the Governor General iii Couheil to bo 
central, subjects, but subject as regards inland steam-vessols to legis¬ 
lation by the Indian legislature, j i-:■. f u - .m ■; mj’ 

31.' Police, including railway police ; . subject :in' the case of 
railway police' to such conditions as regards limits of jurisdiction 
and railway contributions to cost of maintenance as fcbe Governor 
General in Council may determine. : , . y j >; 


32. The following miscellaneous matters, iiamely ‘ ’ 

(o) regulation of betting and gambling j ■ • :-i- ! " . * •. 

(t) prevention of cruelty to animals; - ’ :• .»•*£ 

(c) protection of wild birds and animals ; > . i , , 

(d) control of poisons subject to legislktion by the Indian legis- 

l&ture ; . • •» -t ■ . . f- s . « - 
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!) ■ (e) control of motor vehicles,—subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards licences valid throughout British India!; and 
, : (f) control-; of- dramatic, performance^ and cinematographs, sub¬ 

ject to - legislation 1 by - the .(Indian legislature 4n regard-to'sanction of 


.films for exhibition. .a »;>.» a'di;?; i -■> 

33. Control of newspapers, books and printing presses; subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

34. - Coroners. „ ;•? rui 

35. Excluded Areas,* i ■ ?; - 

36. Criminal tribes | ri subject, to. -Jogjslation by the Indian 
legislature.. , 

3.7, A Eurdp&ah vagrancy ; subject fd. legislation <by' the Indian 
legislature,; ; .... -. 

38. Prisons, prisoners (except State prisoners) and reforma¬ 
tories; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature^ ‘ 1 r 

39. y Pounds and prevention of cattle, trespass 

40 . . Treasure trove, ■ u >< • .■ . < 

41. Libraries- (except the Imperial Library) and museums 
(except the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum and the 
Victoria Memoral, Calcutta) and Zoological Gardons. . ‘ 

42. Provincial Government Presses, , 

43. Elections for Indian and provincial legislature, subject to 
rules framed under sections 64 ‘(/) and 72A {$) of the Act. 

44. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications 
and standards ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

45. Local Fund Audit, that is to say, the audit by Government 
agency of income and expenditure controlled by local bodies. 

46. Control, as defined by rule 10, of members of all-India 
and provincial services serving within the province, and control, 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, of other public 


services within the province. 

47.Sources of provincial revenue, not included under previous 
heads, weather— • . 

-* (a) taxes included in the Schedules to the Scheduled Taxos 
Rules, or _ . 

(i) taxes, not included in those Schedules, which are imposed 
by or under provincial legislation which has rec ived the previous 
sanction of the Governor General. ■ 


48. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province, 

subject to the provsions 'of the Local Government (Borrowing) 
Rules. ' *7 

49. Imposition by legislation of punishments by fine, penalty 
or imprisonment, for enforcing any law of the province relating to 
any provincial subject; subject to legislation hy the Indian legis- 
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lflture in the case of any subject in respect o£ which such a limitation 

is imposed under these rules. ' . . 1 

50. Any matter which though falling within a central subject, 
is declared by the. Governor General in Council, to be of a merely 
local or private nature within the province. : ' 

. .. : :■(. -.Cl'. .-■■?=;! I , -V . K; 

i ■ ■ 

SCHEDULE 11. ' 7 i ' 

SEE RULE 6 ABOVE. ' 

. LIST OF PROVINCIAL SUBJECT S FOR TRANSFER. 

Column I. Column II. 

]. Local Self-Government, that ms to. say, matters 
relating to the constitution and powers of munici- 
pal corporations, improvement trusts, J district All' Governors’ 
boards, mining boards of health and other 1 local * ' ; i Provinces. 


authorities established in. the province for purposes Vi.: t * ! ! 
of local sslfrGovemment, exclusive of matters - 1 , 
arising under the cantonments Act, 1910subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards 
(a) the powers of such authorities to borrow other- • 

wise than from 6 provincial Government, and (b); 1 

the levying, by su^h authorities of taxation not.; •> 4 
included in Schedule II to the Scheduled Taxes / 

Rules. 

2. Medical administration, including hospitals, dis. Ditto. 

pensarics and asylums, and provision for medical * ’=• 
education. , , , ... I 

3. Public health and sanitation and vitAl statistics ;i; ■ m Ditto. 

subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in 
respect to. infections and contagious diseases to 
such extent as may be declared by any Act of the 
Indian legislature. 

4. Pilgrimages within British India ... ... Ditto. 


■>■ Education, other than European and Anglo-Indian All Governors' 
education ; provided that— ‘ Provinces. 

* (a) the following subjects shall be excluded hatnely :— , : 

0) the Beuares Hindu University and such other 
Universities, constituted after the commence¬ 
ment of these rules, as may be declared by the 
Governor General, in Council to, be central sub¬ 
jects, and . 

(ii) Chiefs* Colleges and any institution maintained 
by the Governor General in Council for the benefit 
of members of His Majesty’s Forces or of other 
public servants ot of the children of such members 
or servants ; and 
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G. Publici Works included under blie following Leads, All Governors’ 

namely :-•* provinces,except 

' - ■ 1 i Assam. 

(b) the following subjects shall be subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislature. namely — : • 

(i) the control of the establishment, and regulation of . 

the constitutions and functions, of Universities 
constituted, after the commencement of these 

■ rules, and ■ ■ / , • *• ■ ■ ■ 

(ii) the definition of the .jurisdiction of .any University 
outside the province in which it is situatedi and • i 

(iii) for a period of five years ' front the date of the 
commencement of these rules, the Calcutta Uni- 

. vereity and the control and organization . of 
.secondary education in the presidency of Bengal-, 

(a) construction and maintenance of provincial 
buildings, other than residences of Governors of 
provinces, used or intended for any purpose in 
connection with the administration of the 
province on behalf of the departments of Govern- 
ment concerned, save in so far- as the Governor 
may assign such work to the departments using . 
or requiring such buildings ; and care of histori¬ 
cal monuments, with the exception of ancient 
monuments as defined in section 2 (1) of the 
ancient : Monuments Preservation Act, 1904, 

•which are fos the time being declared to be 
protected monuments 1 under section 3 (1) of that 
Act ; provided that the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, remove any such monument from the - 

rj operation of this exception ; 

(b) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels,'ropeways and 
causeways, and other means of communication, 
subject to such condition, as regards control over 
construction and maintenance of means of 
communication declared by the Governor 

... General in council to be of military importance, 
and as regards incidence of special expenditure 
connected therewith, as the Governor General 
in Council may prescribe ; 

(c) tramways within municipal areas ; and 

(d) light and feeder railways and extra municipal All Governors’ 

tramways in so far as provision for their construe- provinces, except 

tion and management is made by provincial Assam. 

legislation ; subject to legislation by the Indian 

legislature in the case of any such railway or 

tramway which is in physical connection with 

a main line or is built on the same gauge as an 

adjecent main line. 
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7. Agriculture, including research institutes-,. experi-: ; All-Governors' 
. . mental and demonstration farms, introduction of provinces. 

■ improved methods, provision for agricultural edu¬ 
cation, protection against destructive insects and 
pests anil prevention of plant diseases ; subject to‘ 1 
legislation by the Indian legislature' in respect to ! A 
destructive insects and pests and plant diseases to 
such extent as may be declared*- by any Act of the 1 
Indian legislature; * ’ '> i! 5 •*' '-*»’*•;• ; 

8. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision foivs Ditto. 

veterinary tinining, improvement of stock, and 
prevention of animal diseases \ subject to legislations 1 ’**’' v 1 
by the Indian legislature in respect to animal* i' 
diseases to such extent as may be declared,,by any 
Act of the Indian legislature. , . 


9. Fisheries 


¥ 


; ’• All 'Governors’ 

- provinces, except 
t; :i? . Assam. 


10, Co-operative societies ... ... " ’ 

11. Forests, including preservation, of game therein'; 

subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as 
regards disforestation of reserved forests. •’ ■ * 

12, Jixcise, that is to say, the control o£ production, 

manufacture, possession, transport, purchase, and 
sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drums,.and 
the levying of excise duties and licence fees on or 
in. relation to such. articles,, but excluding, in the 
case of opium, control of cultivation* manufacture 
and sale for export. , , ,. ,,, . 

13. Registration of deeds and documents ; subject tb 

legislation by the Indian legislature. * 

1 Registration oE births, deaths and marriages ; subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature for such 
classes as the Indian 1 gjslature may determine. 

Iu. Religious and charitable endowment ... 

1(i - development of industries, including industrial 
icS'.’avcn and technical education. 

17. Adulteration of food-stnfis and other articles ■ sub¬ 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature as 
regards import and export trade. 

18 . Weights and measures ; subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature as regards standards, 

19. Museums (except Indian Museum, Imperial War 
Museum, and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta) and 
zoological wardens. 


Alt Governors’ 
^provinces. 

-■ ->-■ Bombay. 


r ; All.Governors’ 
provinces, except 
.. Assam. 


Alt Governors’ 
provinces. 

Ditto. . 


*■ Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. Ditto. 
Ditto, 




• SCHEDULE«III. 



.j ,i . ( SEE RULE ?5.) . ..... /; : : j... .... , 

1 ■ 1-' The following genera] rules 'shall be observed by every authority 
which sanctions expenditure from Government revenues ■ ! * • 


person of .ordinary prudence would exercise in, respect of the expen¬ 
diture of liis own money. ’ " ‘ .... ... 



public* officer .shoulcl .exorcise [the same vigilance in 
enditure incurred from Government, revenues as a 


?, .^-Moneys borrowed on the security of allocated revenues should 
be expended on those objects only for which, ais provided by rules 
made under the Act, moneys may be soborowed.' 1 ? < -t 

i: 1 Except where such order is of general application, no authority 
'should exercise its powoi s of sanctioning expenditure to pass an order 
which will be, directly, to its own pecuniary advantage. 

; (4) Unless the amount of the. expenditure is insignificant. 

Government revenues should not, bo utilised .for the benefit of a 
particular person l or section of the community except when— 

( i ) a claim for the amount could bo enforced in a court of law ; 

(ii) the expenditure is in pursuance of a recognised policy or 

custom j or , • . . ..... 

(m) the object is such that the expenditure thereon maybe 
deemed to be of a chariliable nature. 

(fi) No authority should sanction any expenditure which is like¬ 
ly to involve at a latter, date expenditure beyond its own powers of 
sanction.. .... , 

(6) The amount of allowances, such as local or travelling allow¬ 
ances, granted to meet special expenditure of a particular type shonld 
bo so regulated that the allowances are not on the whole sources of 
profit to the recipient. , . . , 

2. The previous sanction- of the Secretary of State in council is 
necessary :— 

(j) (o) to the creation of a permanent appointment which would 
necessitate an increase in the cadre of an all-India Service *, 

(6) to the abolition of any appointment in the cadre of an all- 
India Service ; 

(c) to any increase or reduction of the pay of any appointment 
in the cadre of an all-India Service; 
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(«) to the creation of any temporary appointment the maximum 
pay of which exceeds Rs. 1,000 a month and which lasts or is expec 
ted to last for more than two years, or, if the appointment be for 

settlement work, for more than five years ; . , 

(Hi) to the grant to: any officer of an allowance which is not 
admissible under rules made under section 96 B. of the Act, or, in 
cases in which those rules do not applyi under the terms of any 
authorised Code issued or maintained under the authority of the 

said rules; ■ ■ • 

(iv) to the grant to any retiring officer of a pension or gratuity 
which is not admissible under the rules for the time being in force 
under section 96B. of the Act; " 

(v) to the grant of pensions or gratuities to non-officials, except 
in the case of— 

(a) compassionate gratuities to the families of Government 

servants left in indigent circumstances, _ 

(b) pensions or gratuities to the families of officers dying while 
employed in Government service granted in accordance with sue 
rules as may he made in this behalf by the Secretary of State in 
Council, 

(c) pensions or gratuities to non-officials injured or the,families 
of non-officials killed during services rendered to the State, and 

(d) pensions or gratuities to non-officials who have rendered 
exceptional services to Government; 

( vi ) to any increase of the contract, sumptuary or furniture 
grant of the Governor ; 

(w) to any expenditure upon the purchase of stores, either in the 
United Kingdom or in India, otherwise than in accordance with 
such rules as may be made in this behalf by the Secretary of State 
in Council; and 

(viii) to any expenditure upon railway carriages or water-borne 
vessels specially reserved for the use of high officials, otherwise than 
in connection with the maintenance of the railway carriages already 
set apart with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council for 
the exclusive use of the Governor. 

Note ,—Gratuities sanctioned under sub-clause (v) (a) of this 
paragraph should be subject as to total to such annual limit as the 
Secretary of State in Council may prescribe. 

3. The previous sanction of the Governor General in Council 
is necessary— _ 

(i) Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 (i) of l* 113 
Schedule— 

(») to the creation of a permanent appointment on a maximum 
Sate of pay higher than Rs. 1,000 a month : 
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. (5) to the increase of the maximum pay of a sanctioned 
permanent apppintment tp an amount in excess , of Rs. 1,000 a 
month y\ 11 ( ... ... ! i. , , 

: (i/) to expenditure on a. residence of the Governor .in excess of 
Rs,. ,,75,000 in any year ; ... * ' •. 

' to expenditure upon : irrigation and navigation works, 
including docks and harbours, and upon projects for drainage, 
embankment and water-storage and the utilisation of water-power, 
in any of the following cases, namely " .. 

* ,(«) where the project concerned materially affects the interests 
of more than one local Government; ' V, 

( b ) where the original estimate ^ exceeds 1 50 ' lakhs of 
Rupees j 1 " 

(c) where a revised estimate exceeds by '25 per centum or 50 

lakhs Of rupees/ whichever is less, an original estimate sanctioned by 
the Governor General in Council,® '. : ' t 1! i;j - . 

‘{d) wherd'a further revised estimate is proposed, after one 
revised estimate has already been sanctioned by the Governor 
Genera! in Council; and i ! 

* ; (iv) to ravisionSj involving additional expenditure exceeding 
Rs. 15 lakhs a year, of permanent establishments serving in depart¬ 
ments dealing with reserved subjects. 1 ' '* : ’ ; 1 

■ !' 4 ..' Apart from the restrictions imposed by paragraphs I, 2, and 
3 of the Schedule the power of sanctioning expendituie conferred 
upori the local Government by rule 25 shall be unlimited, 

. i / -v i : 1 ! ■' ■ v. ■ ; 

j - '' It , SCHEDULE IV. 

■ ; SEE RULE 27, , 

1; The local Governments mentioned below shall, save as here- 
in-after providedj make in every year provision, in their budgets for 
expenditure upon relief of, and insurance against, famine of such 
amounts’respectively (hereinafter referred to as the annual assign¬ 
ments) as are stated against each:— 

. : ; .... , ' ■.. • Rs. 

Madras -■ .... ...' ••• 6,61,000 

Bombay . ■•••- ... < ••• 63,60,000 

Bengal i . 2,00,000 

United Provinces — .... 39,60,000 

Punjab : i ■ ... ... 3,81,000 
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■ . ". • , • ... , . Rs. 

Burm& » i*i 11 " »»• *'• 67,000 

Bihar and Orissa ••• 11,62,000 

Central Provinces i.. 47,26,000 

Assam ••• • •• 10,000 

2. The provision shall be made in the shape of a demand, for a 
grant, and the estimates shall show, under the major heads epneern- 
ed, the method in which it is proposed to utilise the grant. 

3. The grant shall not be expended save upon the i*elief of 

famine or upon the construction, of protective irrigation works or 
other works for the prevention of famine. Any portion of the grant 
which is not so spent shall be transferred ‘ to the famine insuranco 
fund of the province. - . 

4. The famine insurance fund shall consist of the unexpended 

balances of the annual assignments for each, year, transferred to tho 
fund under paragraph 3 of this Schedule, together with any interest 
which may accrue on these balances. .; ... ., 

5. The local Government may, in any year when, the accumu¬ 
lated total of the famine insurance fund pf the proyinco is not less 
than six times the amount of the annual assignment, suspend tempo¬ 
rarily tho provision of the annual assignment. 

6. ; The famine insurance fuhd shall form part of the general 
balances of the Governor General in Council, who shall ; pay at tho 
ond of each year interest on the average of tho balances held in tho 
fuhd on the last day of each quarter. The interest shall be calculat¬ 
ed at the ayerage rate at which the Governor General in Council 
has during the year borrowed money by the issue of treasury bills. 
Such interest shall be credited to the fund. 

7. The local Government may 'at any time expend the balance 
at its credit in the famine insurance fund for any of the purposes 
specified in paragraph 3 of this Schedule. 

8. Such balances may further be utilised in the grant of loans 
to cultivators, either under the Agriculturists, Loans Act, ,1884, or 
for relief purposes. When such loans have been granted, payments 
of interest on loans and repayments of principal shall be credited to 
the fund as they occur, and irrecoverable loans written off shall form 
a final charge against the fund. 

9. In case of doubt whether the purpose for which it is propos¬ 
ed to spend any - portion of.the annual assignment or the famine 
insurance fund is one of the purposes specified in paragraph 3 of 
this Schedule, the decision of the Governor shall be final. 

10. The annual accounts of the annual assignments and of the 
fund shall be maintained in the forms annexed to this Schedule. 



Transferred Subjects Rules 

In exorcise of the powers conferred by section 62 ( 3 ) and section 
129A. of the Government of India Act, the Governor General in Council, 
with the sanctimi of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make 
the folloiving rules :— 

1. These rules may be called the Transferred Subjects (Tem¬ 
porary Administration) Kules. 

2. In cases of emergency where, owing to a vacancy, there is 
no minister in charge of a transferred subject, the Governor— 

. (1) shall, if another minister is available and willing to take 
charge of the subject appoint such minister to administer the subject 
temporarily ; or 

(2) may, if the vacancy cannot be provided for in the manner 
aforesaid, himself temporarily administer the subject, and while so 
doing shall exercise in relation to such subject all such powers, in 
addition to his own powers as Governor, as he could exercise if he 
were the minister in charge thereof. 

3. In any case in which the Governor himself undertakes 
temporarily to administer a subject under these rules, he shall certify 
that an emergency has arisen in which, owing to a ministerial vacan¬ 
cy, it is necessary for him so to do, and shall forthwith forward a 
a copy of such certificate for the information of the Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council. 

4. Such temporary administration by the Governor shall only 
continue until a minister has been appointed to administer the sub¬ 
ject. 

5. The Governor shall not exercise in respect of such subject 
the powers conferred on him by section 72E. of the Government of 
India Act. 

Scheduled Taxes Rules 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 80A. ( 3) (a) and 
section 129A. of the Government of India Act, the Governor General in 
Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased 
to make the following rules :— 

I I. These rules may be called the Scheduled TaxeB Kules. 

2. The Legislative Council of a province may, without the 

J previous sanction of the Governor-General, make and take into con. 

I 17(a) * 
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sideration any law imposing, for the purposes of the local Govern¬ 
ment, any tax included in Schedule 1 to these rules. 

3. The -Legislative Council of & province may, without the 

previous sanction of the Governor General make and take into con¬ 
sideration any law imposing', or authorising any local authority to 
impose, for the purposes of such local authority, any tax included 
in Schedule II to these rules. '• 

4. The Governor General in Council may at any time, by order 
make any addition to the taxes enumerated in Schedules I and H 
to these rules. 

5. Nothing in these rules shall affect the right of'a local autho¬ 

rity to impose a tax . without previous sanction or with, the previous 
sanction of the local Government when such right is conferred upon 
it by any law for the time being in force. > 

SCHEDULE I. 

1. A tax nn land put to uses other- than agricultural ■ • 

2. a Ux on succession or on acquisition by survivorship, in a joint family, 

3. a tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted by law. - . 

4. A tax on advertisements, 

5. A tax on amusements. . • 

(>. A tax on any specified luxury. 

7. A Registration fee. 

8, a stam-duty other than duties of which the amount is fixed-by Indian 

legislation. ... 

• SCHEDULE II. ' 


In this Schedule the word “Tax’ includes a cess, rate duty or fee. 

1. A toll. • 

2. a tax on land or laud values. ' 

3. a tax on buildings, 

4. A tax on vehicles or boots. 

5. a tax on animals. • 1 

(5. a tax on menials and domestic servants. 

7. An octroi. 


8. a terminal tax on goods imported into a local area in which an octro: 
was levied on or before the Gtlv July, ltilTj 

!>. A tax on trades, professions and callings. • , l 

10. a tax on private markets. ’ - • . a ■ > 

11. A tax imposed in return for services rendered, such ns— 

(a) a water rate, 

(b) a lighting rate, 

(c) a scavenging, sanitary or sewage rate, 

(d) a drainage tax, 

(.e) fees for the nse of markets and other public conveniences. 



Local Legislature Rules 

In exercise of live pQwei's’.confeired < iby i sanction 80-A.{8) (A) mid 
.section 129-A>; L of t ihe Government of India Act, the Governor..General in 
Council, with the sanction of the* Secretary of State in Council, is pleased 
to make the following rules ’ 1 

1. These rules, may he called the Local Legislatures (Previous 

Sanction) Rules.' : - ' ' i '" ■ 

2. A local' legislatup^, may hot Repeal or alter without the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the.Governor Generals - ■, 

(1) any law made by any authority in> British India before the. 
commencement of the Indian' Councils Act, 1861 : provided that the 
Governor. General ia Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare .that this provision, shall*not apply to any such law 
which he may specify and, if he does so, previous sanction shall not 
thereafter be necessary to the alteration or repeal of that law ; or 

(2) any law specified in, the Schedule to these rules or any law 


made by 

the 

Governor General ini Council amending a law so spcci- 

fied. 


\ * ■ ] 

. - 4 . ( . , 1 

Year* 


: No, ;■'. 

;.Short titl.% 

I860 ' i • 1 


XLV 

The Indian Penal Code. 

1864 


111 

The Foreigners Act, 1864. 

1865 


. Ill 

The Carriers Act, 1864. 

II 


.. X 

The Indian Succession Act, I860. 

It 


XV 

The Parai Marriage and Divorce Act, I 860 . 

)) ' 


xx r 

The Parsi Intestate Succession Act, 1865. 

1866 


XXI 

The Native Converts’Marriage Dissolution Act, 1866 
The Trustees’ and Mortgagees’ Powers Act, 1866. 



XXVIII 

1867 ! 


... XXV 

The Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

1869 

« ■ ■ 

IV 

The Indian Divorce Act, I860. 

1870 • 

... 1 

XXI 

The Hindu Wills Act, 1870. 

1872 

< ** 

1 

The Indian evidence Act, 1872. 

»i 


• hi 

The Special Marriage Act, 1872. 

t> 


IX 

The-Indian Contract Act, 1872. 

If 


xv 

The Indian Christian Marriage Act, 1872. 

1873 


X 

The Indian Oatlis Act, r873. 

1874 


in 

The Married Women’s PropeTly Act, 1871. 

If’ 


XIV 

The Scheduled Districts Act, 1874. 

11 


XV 

The Laws Local Extent Act, 1874. 

1875 


IX 

The Indian Majority Act, 1875. 

1877 


1 

The Specific Relief Act, 1877. 

1881 

... 

V 

The probate and Adminisration Act, 1881, 

)| 


XIII 

The Fort William Act, 1881. 

*» 

... 

XXVI 

The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881 

1882 

■ ■a 

II 

The Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 

|| 

l4| 

IV 

The Transfer of Property Act, 1882, 

IJ 


VII 

The rowers-of-Attorney Act, 1882. 
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» Year. No. * Short title. 

ISSii ... ? IT,-, The Indian :H<irchandise Marks Act, ^1889. 

„ ... 'VII. j The Succession-Certificate kct,'T889.£ 

„ ... TheTndian Official Secrets Act" 1889. 

1890 .VIII The .Guardians and Wards Act, 1890.. „ . 

; ' v ix ' 'The IndianRailways Act, I890. 1 ' y ' ’’ 
The - Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1891.‘ - 
•The* Grown Grants Act* 1895 .* j-. ;'V» i'v‘ - > 
The Epidemic' Diseases. Act,. 189.7 V ,. i 
The General Clauses Act, 1897.' ’ * 

The (Indian' shbrtTitsles Act,>1897. * 

The Code of Criminal procedure, 1898 ;j 5] 


1891 - v , 


XVIII - ' ■' 

1895 

..VI .lit 

. XV 

1897 

... 

Ill 

11 

... 

X 

» ’ ’ V ! 


,4-. *iy ■ 


... 

V 


. V • l . 

IX 

I899i ' 1 

ipi ; 

' , fx - * " 

19 03 

V. > 

XIV 

i) 


<i • .XV ; • v 

xm 

i 

V 


• y i 

• IX 

♦ ' . .!i- # 

V.V 11 

’ Xiv ■’ 

~ sr'- *1'.'" 

.W‘*‘ 

'■ ! • XV. IS 


11' 

i; -XVI,,; , 

1909 .. 

-j| * 

j Hi;. 

»» ? 


IV 

‘ i \ 

»1 


VII’ i! 

1910 

, \ 

•■> • ) li H 

• •• • r 

1911 


X 

1912 


IV 


... 

V' 

ff 


VI 

1913 

... 

VI 

»i 


VII 

1911 


II ■ 

It 

... ; 

t III , 

It 

... . 

IX 

1916 ■ 


XV 

1917 


I " 

1» 


XXVI 

1918 

, .. 

X 

1919 


XI 

1920 ■ 

... 

V 

» 

... 

X 

u 

... 

XIV . 


. t 

I tn i ! 


The Ind: 
The Ind 


L 


ari J Arbitration Act, 1399. 
an Foreign Marriage Act, 1 ’1903/ ’• *' f ' 

The Indian»Extraditiqn Act;,d903'.’i.! 7,-Mi ’ »,' 

The Godoot,Civil pioeeduTe, 1908., ■],> . r, , 

The Indian Limitation Act, 1908 .. .. , / 

! 'The Indian-Criminal ; Law Amehdmeiiif'Act, 19.08, , 
( Tl»e Indian Ports'Act <><"_ 

Thc,Iudian;Itegi.strat)on Acti.1908. ‘<cl ;i 


The Auand Marriage Act,'lWiC: / ’ ' * ' 

:)The Indian Press Act, i9I0.niV’'<>^ e!l! ‘ \ 
The Seditious Meetings Act, 1911, ■ “ 

The Indian Lunacy Act, 1912. 

The Provident Insurance Societies Act, 1912;’*/ 

The Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1912. 

. The Mussulman WMif Validating Act, 1913. 

The Indian Companies Act, 1913. 

.! The. Destructive Insects (and Pests Act, 1914 
, The Indian, Copyright Act, 1911. 

The Local Authorities Loans Act. 1911. . 

The Hindu Disposition of Property Act, 1916, 

The Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917. 

The Transfer of Property (Validating) Act, 1917. 

The Usurious Loans Act, 1918.i ... „ 

The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act, 1 11 L. 

' The Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920. 

The Indian Securities Act, 1920. 

The Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, 1920. 





Reservation of Bill Rules 

■ In exercise of the powers conferred by section 81A. (l) and sectio i 
129 A. of the Government of India Act, the Governor General in Council 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to mak 
the following rules :— 

1. These rules may be called the Reservation of Bills Rules. 

2. The Governor of any Governor’s province shall reserve foi 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor General, which has been 
passed by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented 
to the Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor to 
contain provisions—- 

(a) affecting the religion or religious rites of any class of British 
subjets in British India, or 

(b) regulating the constitution or functions of any University, or 

(c) having the effect of including within the transferred subject 
matters whfch have hitherto been classified as reserved subjects, or 

(d) providing for the construction or management of a light 
feeder railway or tramway other than a tramway within municipal 
limits, or 

(e) affecting the land revenue o£ a province either so as to— 

(i) prescribe a period or periods within which any temporarily 
settled estate or estates may not be reassessed to land revenue, or 

(it) limit the extent to which the assessment to land revenue 
of such an estate or estates may be made or enhanced, or 

(Hi) modify materially the general principles upon which laud 
revenue has hitherto been assessed, 

if such prescription, limitation or modification appears to the Gover¬ 
nor to be likely seriously to affect the public revenues of the province. 

3. The Governor of any Governor’s province may reserve for 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor General, which has been passed 
by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented to the 
Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor— 

(a) to affect any matter wherewith he is specially charged under 
his Instrument of Instructions, or 

(b) to affect any central subject, or 

(c) to affect the interests of another province,- 



THE ESHER REPORT 

REPORT OF THE 

: ARMY IN INDIA COMMITTEE 

1919-1920 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1. Tb enquire into and report, with special reference to post-bellum 
conditions, upon the administration and, where necessary, the organization 
of the Army in India, including its relations with the War Office and 
the India Office, and the relations of the two Offices to one another. 

2. To consider the position of the Commander-in-Chief in his dual 
capacity as head of the Army and Member of the Executive Council, and 
to make recommendations. 

3. To consider and to report upon any other matters which they 
may decide are relevant to the enquiry. 

To The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P, 

Sir, 

In forwarding you the first part of our Report we dosire to 
point out a difficulty with which we are confronted at the outset 
of our enquiry. We cannot consider the administration of the army 
in India otherwise than as part of the total armed forces of the 
Empire ; yet we have no indication of the from of organization which 
may be set up in the future for the control of other parts of those 
forces, or of the whole. 

We have, it is true, been told that proposals for the higher 
direction of our Imperial forces are, under consideration, and we 
are aware of the circumstances under which an Imperial Cabinet 
was formed during the late war. But the bases of permanent 
Imperial control over the organized forces of the Empire are as 
yet unlaid, and we have therefore been obliged to take existing 
statutes and usage as the foundation of the proposals we have 
made in accordance with the terms of our reference. The remedies 
which we shall venture to suggest for such defects in the Army 

18 
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in India as may be disclosed in the course of our _ enquiry, will, 
therefore, he made subject to the limitations we have indicated. 

Novel political machinery created by the Peace Treaty has 
enhanced the importance of the Army of India relatively to the 
military forces in other parts of the Empire, and more particularly 
to those of the British Isles. We feel bound to assume that 
Western Europe will no longer be an armed camp containing national 
armies in a high state of preparation for war, and we note that 
conflicts fraught with the gravest consequences to the belligerent 
nations cannot in future take place within a few days or weeks of 
an order to mobilize. We realize, and the evidence of Lord 
Allenby confirms our belief, that the war has left Eastern Europe, 
and what is commonly known as the Near and Middle East, in a 
condition of grave unrest, with consequences to India, especially 
as regards her military and financial resources, that we are unable 
to ignore. 

We aTO aware that during the war, the necessary co-ordination 
of the fighting strength of the whole Empire brought into existence 
wbat has boen called an Imperial Cabinet, performing real functions 
of Imperial Government, and accepted apparently without demur 
by the united peoples. The evolution of this novel constitutional 
instrument is for the moment arrested. If the principle of an 
Imperial Cabinet composed of the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and the Dominions becomes rooted in our institutions, other changes 
connected with Imperial dofence seem likely to follow. 

An Imperial General Staff, an Imperial Naval and an Imperial 
Air Staff, possibly an Imperial Foreign Office, may become segre¬ 
gated under the leadership of the British Prime Minister of the 
day, but controlled by a body that from the nature of the case 
cannot be wholly responsible to the Parliament at Westminister. 
If India were again to be represented directly in a permanent 
Imporial Council or Cabinet, such as that summoned acl hoc during 
the war, the position of her Commander-in-chief might assume a 
special aspect different from that which wo have had to consider 
Desirable and perhaps vital as such an evolution of our institutions 
may be, the chances of its accomplishment are not immediate. We 
have, therefore, accepted for the purpose of our Report the relations 
of India to Great Britain and to the Empire as they stand to-day. 

We desire also to mention that we have been requested, in 
considering our recommendations, to avoid, if possible, framing them 
in such a manner as may hereafter prove inconsistent with the 
gradual approach of India towards a Dominion status - and we 
observe that the Indian Constitutional Reforms recently proposed have 
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in view the relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State, as 
well as of Parliament, over the Government of India. * 

We are at the same time confronted with evidence of the 
continued reluctance of the India Office to relinquish into the hands 
of the Government of India greater freedom in the administration 
of the Army, even in cases where this could be done without 
compromising the administration of the Army at home or contra¬ 
vening the sound principle of uniformity in military policy. We 
are strongly of opinion that greater latitude should be allowed to 
the Governor-General in council and to the Commender-in-Chief in 
India in matters affecting internal military administration, in order 
to secure greater efficiency, and especially the greater contentment of 
the army in India. 

■ 'At the same time we lay stress upon the importance of main¬ 
taining 5constant and intimate touch between the Commander-in- 
Chief in India and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London 
and between their General Staff Officers. 

Taking, then, existing institutions and the present conditions 
in India as the basis on which to work, we consider that we shall 
be laying the foundations of a sound Imperial military system, if the 
plans we propose are consistent— . 

(1) with the control by the Government of India of Indian 
military affairs ; 

(2) with giving to the Government of India a voice in questions 
of Imperial defence, and 

(3) with allowing the Imperial General Staff through its Chief 
to exercise a considered influence on the Military policy of the 
Government of India. 

Keeping these principles in mind, we propose to submit our 
Report to you in several parts, and to report on each separately. 
Part I is forwarded herewith, and deals with matters upon which a 
great mass of evidence already exists in documents laid before us. 
We have therefore not thought it necessary to travel once more over 
ground investigated by numerous committees and commissions, and 
by eminent Viceroys and Commanders-in-Cbief in past years. 

We have limited our enquiry upon these matters to obtaining 
the views of distinguished soldiers of recent war experience, and we 
have found that their conclusions are in general agreement with the 
recorded opinions of Lord Lytton and Lord Kitchener. 

At the outset of our inquiry it was necessary to decide whether 
formal evidence should be taken. After consideration, we deter¬ 
mined that it was undesirable to add to the mass of documentary 
evidence already available. We consequently decided to take counsel 
with high officers, military and civil, and certain independent 
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persons whose -views and experience could simplify our task, but 
not to record, their evidence formally. We have thus obtained 
expressions of opinion given with complete freedom, and, coupled 
with the experience of the members of .the Committee, they have been 
of great value to us in forming our conclusions. 

We desire to remind you that the subsequent parts of our 
Eeport, dealing as they are hound to do with matters of administra¬ 
tive detail, would be largely influenced by the decision at which 
you may arrive to accept or reject the proposals we have made in 
Part 1. So convinced are we of the desirability of obtaining a 
decision of His Majesty’s Government on the principles laid 
down in Parti before proceeding to' the laborious examination 
of the numerous questions covered by our reference, that we have 
thought it imperative to place Part I of our Report in your hands 
beforo the Committee proceeds to India. It would facilitate the 
work of the Committee, and would render their complete report of 
greater value to His Majesty’s Government and to the Government 
of India, if we could obtain from you at an early date an indication 
of the advice you are likely to tender to His Majesty’s Government 
upon the principal questions covered by Part I of our Report. 

We are, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

ESHER. 

M. F. O’DWYER. 

H. V. COX, Lieut-Genl. 

CLAUD W. JACOB, Lieut-Genl. 

J. P, DuCANE, Lieut-Genl. 

G. FELL.' 

WEBB GILLMAN, Maj-Genl. 

C. M. WAGSTAFF, Brig.-Genl., 

Secretary 


The 3rd November, 1910. 
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PART I. 

k 

Section I. 

The India Office. 

1. The relations between the India Office and the Government' 
of India are presumably based upon the importance of keeping the 
control of Parliament as far as possible intact over Indian ex¬ 
penditure. The theory, sound in itself in view of the bureaucratic 
form of Government in India, has proved to be illusory in practice. 
The business of Parliament is too great and too complex to enable 
any effective control to be exercised by the House of Commons over 
Indian expenditure. In practice, therefore, the control of the India 
Office has been merely the control of one bureaucracy over another. 

The working of this system undoubtedly causes delay in dealing 
with military questions that frequently require rapid settlement, 
both in the interests of efficiency and of the contentment of the 
Army in India. We, therefore, recommend that greater latitude 
should be allowed to the Governor-General in Council in deciding 
questions of a military character, provided they do not influence 
by reflex action the administration of the British Army at home. 

2. From 1909, and particularly during the war, the rule was 
relaxed under which all communications of a military nature between 
the Commandor-in-Chief and the War Office passed through the 
India Office. During the war the Commander-in-Chiof in India 
communicated direct with the War Office. We consider that this ' 
freedom of communication should now be established as a permanent 
right on a regular official basis ; but should be limited to commu¬ 
nications between the Commander-in-Chief and the Imperial 
General Staff. The Secretary of State for India should be kept 
fully informed of such communications. 

3. In order to .facilitate what we consider of primary im- 
portauco, namely the free and intimate relation between the 
Commander-in-Chiof in India and the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and in order that the Secretary of State for India should also 
be fully informed upon all questions of military policy affecting 
India, we recommend that the Secretary in the Military Department 
of the India Office should always be an officer' with Indian experi¬ 
ence, of high military rank, appointed on the recommendation of 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff by the Secretary of State 
for India. It would be convenient and desirable that this officer 
should be a Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff in order 
that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff may have the benefit of 
experienced advice on ludian matters. Furthermore, he should 
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have the right of attending the meetings of the Army Council when 
questions affecting India are discussed. Although we strongly 
advocate that questions of administration regarding the Army in 
India should be mainly settled in India itself, and should only bo 
referred to the India Office under the circumstances which we have 
previously noted, we are of opinion that the Secretary in the 
Military Department of the India Office should have attached 
to his Department two officers specially conversant with “A” and 
“Q” questions, in so far as they affect India. 

4. We are unable to see any advantage, from the point of 
view of India, in retaining upon the India Council in London the 
services of an officer of high military raulc. It is undesirable that 
the Secretary of State for India should be left in any doubt as to the 
quarter from which military advice should he offered him. The 
principle upon which we think it important to insist is that the 
sole responsible military adviser of the Secretary of State should be 
the chief of the Imprial General Staff. This advice could be 
tendered either through his Deputy Chief established in the India 
Office, or directly by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff him¬ 
self, who should be authorized to attend any meeting of the Council 
of India at which military questions of first importance are to be 
discussed. 

5. We recommend in Section III that the Commander-in- 
Chief in India shall be appointed with the concurrence of the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and that the commander-in-Chief shall 
bo the sole military adviser of the Government of India. If this system 
can bo established, the chain of military responsibility for questions 
of an Impericl character will be complete. On the one hand, the 
Commander-in-Chief will look to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff for supreme direction in all questions of Imperial military 
police in which India is concerned ; and, on the other hand, the 
Governor-General will look to the Commander-in-Chief for military 
advice upon questions in which India only is concerned, and also 
upon questions of a wider military character with confidence that 
the Comm an d cr-i n- C hief will bo in a position to express upon the 
latter the considered views of the Chief of the Imperial General 


6 . He belmve that under the plan thus proposed, the 
Government of India will retain its statutory control over the Army 
in India, that the Governor-General will he assured of undivided 
counsel upon mil.tary questions, and that uniformity of military 
policy will at last be established between Great Britain and 
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Section II. 

Defence Committee. 

7. Our attention has been called to the Committee of Defence 
set up in India by the Governor-General during the war. Its 
composition and functions follow those of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in this country as they were understood to be after it was 
reconstituted on a new basis in 1902 and before the establishment 
of its permanent Secretariat in 1905, 

That Committee was consultative and not executive. It had no 
administrative functions. It could not prescribe a policy or give 
directions. Its duty was to advise. It interfered with no existing 
authority. It possessed nq fixed constitution, and the persons 
composing it were selected by the Prime Minister from among his 
colleagues and their technical assistants, with the addition of any 
person whose advice he might desire to obtain upon the matters 
about to be discussed. The Committee, in short, contained no 
t::-officio member except the Prime Minister himself, and this 
flexibility, as Mr. Balfour pointed out at the time, gave it an 
advantage of first-rate importance in dealing with the manifold 
subjects that gather round the problem of national defence. 

8 . Such, we understand, was the body upon which the 
Governor-General modelled the Defence Committee in India, and 
we are firmly convinced that, taken in conjunction with the 
existence of the War Boole, which had been prepared in 1914, it 
contributed valuable assistance towards bringing India into line 
with Great Britain during the war, and that it should not be allowed 
to disappear. 

We recommend that its Secretary should bo a member of the 
Governor General’s Private Secretariat, and that he should have 
charge of the records* and be responsible for the preparation and 
upkeep of the War Book. 

9. The War Book, designed by Sir Maurice Hankey some 
years before 1914, was planned with a view to the instant mobiliza¬ 
tion of all Government departments at home on the outbreak of war. 
For the first time in this country the attention of all Departments 
of Government was drawn to the fact that war was not the sole 
business of the Admiralty and the War office, but that it was the 
concern of practically every Department of State. The Defei.co 
Committee, by its composition and its methods of working first 
suggested this somewhat novel conception of modern war, but the 
War Book stereotyped it and fixed it indelibly in the minds of the 
whole Civil Service. 
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The War Booh prepared in India in 1914 has been laid before 
us. It is a work of such value that we strongly recommend that 
it should be constantly revised and kept up-to-date byjthe officer we 
have designated, who will, at the same time, be the Secretary of 
the Defence Committee. 

We would suggest that the Secretary of the Indian Defence 
Committee should be placed in direct touch with the Secretary of 
the Imperial Defence Committee in London, so that as far as possible 
the measures concerted by the latter should be applied by the 
Governor-General in India, so far as they are appropriate, to local 
conditions. 


Section III; 


The High Command. 

10 - The definition of the High Command in India in future 
requires a few preliminary words of explanation. We have before 
observed that our attention has been drawn to the importance of 
keeping in view in any proposals we may make, the gradual 
approach of the Government of India to a Dominion status. We 
have also kept before our minds the possibility that, in the near 
future, Imperial control over the military policy of the Empire may 
take a form other than that which obtains at the present time, 
loading to the establishment of a real Imperial General Staff 
deriving its authority not from the War office and the British 
Parliament, but from an Imperial Council such as that contemplated 
in 1907, which materialized in the course of the late war, in what 
has been called an Imperial Cabinet. 

e have, however, felt ourselves obliged to base the recom¬ 
mendations we are about to make upon existing facts. We are 
unable to admit any closo resemblance between the principles which 
are applied to army administration in this country, governed as it 
is under democratic Parliamentary institutions, and the conditions 
that obtain in India, where the Government remains of a bureau¬ 
cratic character with such Parliamentary checks as are found to be 
possible. No analogy exists between the Government of India and 
that of any European country. It appears to us, therefore, that 
Army administration in India must conform to the principles laid 
down by the statutes upon which that Government is based, which 
place the.control of the Army m India in the hands of the Governor- 
General in Council. 


r , - 11 ' - Wo have endeavoured to superimpose upon the existing 
fabric of Indian Army administration the General Staff idea. In 
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other words, while leaving the control of the Army in India to the 
Governor-General in Council, we have tried to knife closer the 
relations between the High Command in India and the High 
Command as it now exists at the centre of the Empire. We have 
considered and rejected the proposal to establish in India a Civilian 
Member of the Executive Council responsible for the Army, and 
an Army Council with collective responsibilities, as unsuited to 
Indian requirements at the present time. Among the numerous 
recommendations that have been made in former years for the 
reconstitution of the War Department, we have adopted that of Lord 
Lytton, that the Commander-in-Chief should be himself the only 
military member of the Viceroy’s Council, and we have not thought 
it conducive to good administration that upon the Executive 
Council the Commander-in-Chief should have any military colleague 
or competitor entitled to deal with the administration of Army 
affairs. 

12 . We recommend that in future the Army Department and 
the Headquarters Staff should be consolidated under one head, and 
with a single Secretariat, which is not at present the case, and that 
the Commander-in-Chief should be in that capacity considered to be 
the administrative, as well as the executive head of the Army, 
subject only to the Governor-General in Council, in whom the 
supreme control of the Army is vested by statute. Every trace of 
the duality of functions resulting from the same officer being 
Commander-in-Chief and Member-in-Charge of the Army Depart¬ 
ment should be swept away. 

13. We are of opinion that the financial responsibility of the 
Commander-in-Chief should not be divorced from his executive 
responsibilities, and that while his purely military status should be 
in no way affected, it should be recognized that he possesses a 
personal and professional interest in and responsibility tor the 
economical administration of Army funds. We are in agreement 
with the view that the Commander-in-Chief should he looked upon 
by all His Majesty’s Indian subjects and feudatories in India as 
the despository and representative of a personal authority, second 
only to that of the Viceroy, and we are strongly of opinion 
that any change in the position of the Commander-in-Chief 
which would have the effect of weakening that authority, is 
inadvisable. 

14. We propose that a Military Council should be established, 
composed of high staff officers and others to assist the Commander- 
in-Chief in the performance of his administrative functions. This 
body would have no collective responsibility. Its members, however, 

19 
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would be individually responsible for the branches they would be 
called upon to administer. 

15. We hold the position of the Secretary to Government in 

the Army Department, as it is generally understood, to be inconve¬ 
nient and undesirable, as rendering possible an interference with the 
sole right of the Commander-in-Chief to offer military advice to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

16. We propose to deal in Part II of our Report with the 
personnel of the Military Council and their respective functions, 
responsibilities and powers. 

17. We are in agreement with the General Staff view that the 
Commander-in-Chief in India should be more directly in touch with 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, with a view to obtaining 
increased efficiency as regards the organization, equipment and 
training of the Army in India, so as to develop the military resources 
of India in a manner suited to Imperial necessities. We have 
already stated that, in our view, the Commander-in-Chief in India 
should have the established right, to communicate in peace with the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London with regard to strate¬ 
gical plans, war oiganization, training and the selection for com¬ 
mands and senior staff appointments. But we are not prepared to 
dogmatise as to whether the Government of India or the Imperial 
Government at Whitehall is to he responsible for the, military 
safety of India. It is obvious that, if the gradual approach of India 
to a Dominion status is to be taken as an axiom, this question can 
be resolved only by the exercise of judgment, tact, and the principle 
of “give and take.” We, however, are strongly of opinion that 
while unity of administration is for the present out of the question, 
unity of conception on broad lines of military policy, such as those 
for which an Imperial General Staff should be responsible, is essential 
in the interests of India herself and of the Empire as a whole. For 
this reason we suggest that the Commander-in-Chief in India should 
be appointed by His Majesty's Government on the recommendation 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and that the same proce¬ 
dure should bo observed in the appointment of the Chief of the 
General Staff in India. Should this recommendation bo approved, 
given a close co-operation and correspondence between the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff and the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
we helievo that as much will have been done towards securing unity 
of military purpose as can be profitably accomplished at the present 
time. 

1?. We have said that, in our opinion, the Commander-in-Chief 
should be the sole military adviser of the Government of India. So 
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important a function carries with it a necessity that the Commander- 
in-Chief shall be in the closest relation to the Governor-General in 
Council during the progress of hostilities and at all moments in 
peace when military questions of the first importance come uuder 
discussion. At the same time, we cannot disregard the importance 
of personal inspection from time to time of the larger army formations 
by the Commander-in-Chief himself. During his absence from 
headquarters under peace conditions, we therefoie recommend that 
he should delegate to his Chief of the General Staff such functions 
as he thinks may be properly exercised by that officer during his 
absence. We do not contemplate that under any circumstances the 
Commander-in-Chief should himself take the field.in war. In our 
view the command of military operations, whether on a large or 
small scale, should always *be entrusted to an officer specially selected 
for that purpose. We are too well aware of the inconvenience and 
danger created in 1914 by stripping the War Office of its most 
experienced advisers and administrators, to desire to see a repetition 
in India of so unfortunate an incident. ■ To the personal influence of 
the recognized head of the Army of India, especially over Indian 
troops, we have already alluded, and while we are anxious that it 
should not be supposed that we depreciate the value of his making 
himself throughly acquainted with the sentiments and requirements 
of officers and troops in ail parts of India, we desire to make clear 
that, during moments of tension, it would not be consistent with 
the efficient discharge of his highest duties to absent himself from 
the Council table of the Governor-General. 

19. We are convinced that the Commander-in-Chief, as being 
an "extraordinary” Member of Council, could be relieved of con¬ 
siderable technical responsibility. There appears to us no sound 
and valid reason why his signature should be obtained to despatches 
from the Government of India upon questions which have no military 
significance or importance, or that he should be required to study 
and record his opinion on cases which relate exclusively to the civil 
administration. We are sure that a liberal interpretation.of the 
necessities of Indian administration would lead to an appreciable 
reduction of his duties. We, therefore, recommend that he should 
be excused attendance at the Executive and Legislative Councils 
except when the business under discussion affects military 
interests. 

20. We have refrained from exploring in detail the functions 
which, in our view, should in future be imposed upon the Military 
Council which we have recommended. We believe that this can 
best bo done after the visit of the Committee to India, 
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21. The recommendations we have made in Part 1 of our Report 
are based upon general principles to which the whole Committee 
have given their adherence, upon a mass of documentary evidence 
that has been at their disposal and upon the conferences between 
the members of the Committee and officers and others with profound 
experience of the working of army administration in India, previous 
to the war, during the war and since the armistice. 

We offer these recommendations to the Secretary of State for 
India in the hope that he will obtain for them the early sanction of 
His Majesty’s Government, in order that the labours of this Com¬ 
mittee may not, like those of so many others, be thrown away. 


0. M. Wagstaff, 
Brig.-Genl., 

Secretary. 


The 3rd November 1910. 


ESHER. 

M. F. O’DWYER. 

H. V. COX, Lieut.-Genl. 

CLAUD W. JACOB, Lieut.-Genl. 
J. P. DuCANE, Lieut.-Genl. 

G. FELL. 

W. GILLMAN, Maj.-Genl. 


[NOTE] 

[The first Part of this Report was drawn up in England before 
the 2 Indian Members could join the Committee, so that the Indian 
members had no opportunity of expressing an opinion, nor was their 
signature taken. 

The sittings of the committee were in Camera. There was no 
public, examination of witnesses or a record of evidence given. The 
Committee relied mainly on the recorded opinions of previous Com¬ 
mittees and Commissions, Viceroys and Commenders-in-Chief, and the 
whole procedure was reminiscent of the public activity of Sir Michael 
t. Dwyer, the notorious ex-satrap of the Punjab, who alone really 
guided the deliberations of the Committee. Viscount Esher never 
came out to India ; he simply signed the 2nd. and other part of the 
report as it was prepared under the guidance of Sir M. O’Dwyer. 

Another secret tnanouvre in presenting this report is that the 
list part which lays down principles of the most reactionary and 
i'uio [° rm "’as submitted to the Secretary of State in November 
ala, but it was never made public till the whole report was ready. 
Aot only were the Indian members excluded from this part, but the 
Aimy Committee seemed to have exacted from the Secretary of 
.. ate a sort of guarantee and acquiessence in the principles enun¬ 
ciated therein before they proceeded to the details of Army Reform. 

The covering Jotter of Part II, which follows, refers to this matter 
yointely.J 



Report 

Of the 

Army in India Committee 1919-20 

Part II 

To the Eight Honour able E. S. Montagu M.P. 

Sir, 

Throughout this Keport, we have been guided by the con¬ 
sideration that the army in India, as in all civilised States, furnishes 
the ultimate sanction for the security of the people against external 
aggression and for the maintenance of internal tranquility. We are 
impressed by the necessity of maintaining this instrument, placed as 
it always must and should be in the hands of the civil power, in the 
highest state of efficiency. Whatever form the future Government 
of India may take, however it may be democratised, and whatever 
advance may be made on the part of the various sections of the 
Indian community towards national and imperial unity, the army 
cannot fail to remain a vital attribute of Government in the hands of 
the dominant authority. 

The proposals made by us in Part I having been in the main 
approved by you, we have in Part II attempted to deal with the 
difficult question of Supply, to explain in detail the functions which, 
in our view, should be imposed upon the Military Council, the 
constitution of which we recommended in Part I, and to make certain 
proposals regarding Military Finance. 

We propose that a Military Council should be constituted for 
the purpose of assisting the Commander-iu-Chief, with a view to 
relieving him, not of his responsibility, but of manifold duties which, 
without impairing that responsibility, he can, and should, delegate 
to his staff officers at Army Headquarters. We desire to impress 
up'on the Commander iu-Chief and upon the officers in question the 
absolute necessity of carrying out loyally and to the full this 
principle of delegation. All sound administration is based upon it. 
No administrator, however able and however conscientious, can 
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' interpret responsibility in the sense of giving personal attention and 
sanction to every act of administration, if the accomplishment of 
his task is to stand the test of efficiency. 

In the constitution of the Military Council, in the functions we 
have alloted to its various members, and in the handling of this 
difficult question of military supply, we have all been guided by the 
supreme consideration of the efficiency of the army in war, coupled 
with a due regard to the best interests of the Indian tax-payer. We 
aim at establishing a system which, while it will work simply and 
economically in time of peace, will be adaptable, without undue 
friction aud disturbance, to the conditions even of such a war as 
that in which the Empire has recently been engaged. 

We ‘lay stress upon the importance, as it appears to us, of 
organising in India a system of military administration which will 
establish a chain of responsibility from the Commander-in-Chief 
himself through his Military Council to the military commands, and 
so dowu to divisional units, in order that the test of war, whenever 
it is applied, shall find ready to hand a body of men expert in 
administration as well as in command, ready to meet its exigencies* 
While we are anxious to see officers from their youth up trained in 
administration as well as in general staff duties, we are conscious 
that, under a voluntary system such as ours, it is impossible to rely 
wholly for the administration of the army upon the soldier. There 
are certain spheres of administration into which a civilian element 
must not only be introduced, but should be cordially welcomed. 
This axiom especially applies to the region of provision and produc¬ 
tion of material, which is essential to the military needs of an army 
in peace time and in the field. The provisioning of an army with all 
that it requires, which is ordinarily covered by the term ^supply,” has 
been considered carefully by us in consultation with the most 
experienced authorities, both in India and at home. There has been 
much conflict of opinion and we have been furnished with advice in 
diverse forms. Powerful arguments, supported by experience in war 
and by knowledge of Indian conditions, have been used in the course 
of our discussions in favour of various solutions of what is admitted 
to he a complicated problem. 

The recommendations which we have made in Part II have 
been signed by us, but we regret that in regard to section I a 
divergency of views has occurred. 

W bile .detracting from the constructive value of our report, this 
divergence of opinion will not, we venture to hope, prove a serious 
obstacle in attempting to arrive at a decision upon the functions to 
be vested in the Commander-in-Chief. 
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We are all agreed in our recommendations regarding the compo¬ 
sition and functions of the Military Council, except to the extent 
that the minority desire to see added to it a member, with the title 
of Surveyor-General of supply, to whom they would entrust those 
functions of production and provision which the majority advocate 
placing under a separate Member of the Executive Council. 


We are, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

ESHEE. 

M. F. O'DWYER. 

H. V. COX, Lient.-Genl. 

J. P. DuCANE, Lient.-Genl. 
CLAUD W. JACOB, Lient.-Genl 
H. HUDSON, Lient.-Genl. 

G. FELL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, Mojor-Genl. 
UMAR HAYAT. 

K. G GUPTA. 

D. M. WAGSTAFF, Colonel, Secretary. 

19th May 1920. 


Production Provision 

The majority consisting of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Hirbert Cox, 
sir Claud Jacob, Sir Godfrey Fell, Sir W. Gilman and Sir K. Gupta 
ncline to the view that the military production and provisions, as 
ilso the administration of Royal Indian Marine, should be entrusted 
o the department to be called “Department of Munitions and 
Yt&rine ” in charge of civilian member of the Governor-General’/ 
executive Council; while the minority composod of Lord Esher, 
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John Du Cane, Sir Havelock Hudson aud Sir Umar Hayab Khan 
favour solution by appointing a civil member of the Commander in 
Chief’s Military Council aud placing the Royal Indian Marine 
directly under the Commender-in Chief agains the idea of placing a 
civilian under immediate and direct control of the Commander-in 
Chief. The majority point the enormous difficulties that would 
arise in future in regard to labour and the growth of trade 
unionism which would affect the working of Government factories 
under the Reforms Scheme. The responsiblity for the expenditure 
of nearly half of the total revenues would rest on the shoulders of 
of one man (Commander-n-Chief) and, therefore, the creation of a 
separate department for production and provision would result, in 
in their opinion, increased efficiency and consequent economy, thus 
tending to minimise public criticism. The minority challenge these 
majority conclusions as being irreconcilable with the fundamental 
principle of concentrating the command and administration of 
the army in the hands of a single responsible authority. The. 
civilian member according to the minority, should be called the 
“Surveyor General of supply,” and he should be a member of the 
Military Council, in which capacity he would be in constant touch 
with his military colleagues. 

Further relief could be afforded to the Commander-in-Chief, if 
the Secretary, Army Headquarters, or one of the members of the 
Military Council, were authorised to attend meetings of the Legisla¬ 
tive and Executive Councils on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief 
in order to explain the questions of military administrations as also 
before the Viceroy. The Committee, as a whole, think that the 
Commander-in-Chief should be the President of the Military Council, 
.of which the members should be : (1) Chief, of the General Staff, (2) 
Adjutant General, (3) Quarter master-General, (4) Financial Adviser, 
and (5) Civil Member and Secretary, Army Headquarters, with 
provision that, in the event of the minority view prevailing, the 
Council would include a Surveyor-General of supply. 

Financial Control 

As regards functions, the Military Council can have no collective 
responsibility, and one of their principal duties is to watch the pro¬ 
gress of military expenditure with a view to securing economical use 
of Army Funds. Other recommendations are summarised below :— 

Summary of Recommendations. 

(<i) That the system under which financial control is exercised 
at Army Hoadqnrters should be continued. 
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(l) That the Financial Adviser should be a Member of the 
Military Council. 

(c) That there should he a Deputy Financial Adviser in each 
of the principal spending branches of Army Headquarters and in the 
Royal Air Force, with functions as described. 

( d) That whatever arrangement is made for production and 
provision, there should be at headquarters a Controller of Ordnance 
Factory Accounts, who would also act as Deputy Financial Adviser to 
the authority responsible for administration. This Controllers’ func¬ 
tions might extend to the clothing factories ; but, if this is not found 
practicable, there should be a separate Controller for the latter. 

(e) That the system under which separate finance and account¬ 
ing offices are attached to the ordnance factories should bo extended 
to the clothing factories. 

(/) That the accounts and audit relating to contracts should he 
concentrated under a Controller at headquarters, who should also 
act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the administrative authority. 

( g) That a Controller should be attached to the. office of the 
Director, Royal Indian Marino, at Bombay to maintain the marine 
accounts and to act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the Director. 

(h) That for the present no change should be made in the 
arrangements under which financial assistance and advice are given 
in commands and divisions. 

(i) That no change should be made in the status and duties of 
the Military Accountant-General. 

(j) That the Controller and Auditor-General should exercise 
more definite authority over the audit staff of the Military Accounts 
Department. 

( k) That the responsibility for preparing their estimates and 
administering their grants should be definitely placed on the heads 
of branches at Army Headquarters and of the officer commanding 
the Royal Air Force. 

( l ) That the military accounts should he maintained in such a 
from as will enable the heads of branches to watch the progress of 
expenditure, with a view to savings being made available for other 
objects. 

(m) That prompt information should he afforded to the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarding the progress of expenditure at homo on 
stores, etc. 

(«) That there should be a block vote for each arm of the service 
and for the Royal Air Force. 

(o) That savings effected in the “on costs” of factories should 
be available for expenditure on the improvement of the factories. 

20 
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(p) That the spheres of financial responsibility of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief and the Member for Munitions and Marine (if this 
department is formed) should be defined on the lines indicated. 

(q) That the Financial Adviser at Army Headquarters should 
also be the Financial Adviser to the proposed Department of Muni¬ 
tions and Marine. 

(■ r ) That a radical change, on the lines proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, should be made in the system under which pay is 
disbursed. 

(s) That the regulations dealing with pay, allowances, leave, 
pensions, etc., should be revised. 

Part III—Decentralisation and Liaison 

Part Three deals exclusively with the decentralisation and 
liaison, and after examining the present organisation of commands 
in India, draws attention to the proposal that India should be 
divided into fourteen separate areas to he called districts in order to 
provide a link between the army headquarters and districts, with a 
view to avoid return to a state of affairs which existed before the 
war. The Committee recommend the creation of four commands, each 
under an army commander, graded as General officer commanding in 
chief With adequate staff. These commands will comprise districts, 
each containing a certain number of brigade commands. Burma 
should form an' independent district, and several districts should 
bo classified according to their importance. This part of the report 
also deals with the internal security and liaison between the 
military and civil authorities, and urges the importance of establish¬ 
ing a close and regular liaison with Provincial Governments, the 
extension of Indian military and civil intelligence near and far East, 
Europe, America and Africa, with a view to counteract seditious 
and revolutionary movements calculated to tamper with the loyalty 
of troops. Lastly, the Committee emphasise the importance of 
propaganda and a greater use of the press, adding that the value of 
the press in India as a medium for information appears to have been 
neglected in the past. 

Part IV Organisation of AiT Forces Etc. 

Part four : The Committee believe that the last war has made 
it clear that India’s partnership in the Empire demanded that 
tho organisation of Air Forces should conform closely to the rest of 
the force of the Empire. For the attainment of this object, steps 
are suggested so as to secure closer relations between the 
British and Indian armies. The recommendations, therefoie, aim on 
the assimilation of conditions, closer liaison, uniformity of ideals and 
interchange of officers among British and Indian’s services. 
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As regards regimental offices, the Committee recommend a 
schome for forming closer connection between the British officers cadre 
of the Indian Army and that oE the British Army, and has shown 
the necessity for assimilating so far as practicable the organisation 
and system of administration of the services concerned with the 
feeding of the army, transport, stores, medical assistance, signalling. 

After detailed examination, the Committee consider the com¬ 
pletion of the Boyal Army Service Corps and the Supply and 
Transport Corps as yet impracticable, but desire more in the direction 
of unification of the two corps. 

Coming to the veterinary service, the Committee approves the 
scheme of reorganisation now under consideration of the Government 
of India, but suggest the admission of qualified Indians to com¬ 
mission in veterinary service by removing the existing racial bar. 

The personnel of the Signal Service should be definitely posted 
to the corps. A joint service called Army Ordnance Corps, India, 
should be formed. 

The Committee then proceed to examine the possibility of 
unification of the two medical organisations with the Indian Medical 
Service, and the Boyal Army Medical Corps. After critical ex¬ 
amination of the various suggestions put forward by responsible 
authorities, the Committee are reluctantly forced to say that the 
amalgamation of the two services at present is impracticable. They 
however, suggest some reforms to secure a more harmonious working 
and closer co-operation between these two services. 

Conditions in India are such that the amalgamation of pioneers 
and engineers is not advisable in the organisation of army head¬ 
quarters. Fiold engineers’ training should be co-ordinated by a 
Senior Boyal Engineer Officer affiliated to the General Staff, and 
that military works services should become a directorate under the 
Quarter-Master-General in command. Chief Engineers should be 
retained. The Committee .emphasises the need for close co-opera¬ 
tion in training and military education between Home and Indian 
armies to afford higher appointments. If the Commander in-Chief 
belongs to the British service, two of his three principal staff 
officers (C.G.S., A.G. and Q.M.G.) should belong to the Indiati 
Army ; while, if the Commandcr-in-Chief belongs to the Indian 
Army, two of the principal staff officers should come from the 
British service. 

Part V—Amelioration of Conditions of Service. 

The Committee are aware of the spirit of unrest and dis¬ 
satisfaction in both armies arising, inter alia , out of the com¬ 
plexity of the regulations governing pay, leave and travelling 
allowances, and want of suitable accommodation. After em- 
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pasising the necessity of complete revision of the regulations, 
they urge that considerations of finance should not bo allowed to 
postpone the urgent work of providing suitable accomodation, as, 
otherwise, =it will affect the efficiency of the army. Recent changes 
and reforms have, no doubt, proved another unsettling factor in 
the minds of the British officers, but this feeling will, it is hoped, 
pass away in time. The Committee’s intention is to render the 
service sufficiently attractive to secure a constant flow of the best of 
Sandhurst cadets and to ensure that the officers who are selected 
for the army and the British service officers while stationed in 
India, remained contented throughout the service. With this object 
in view, they propose several practical and detailed suggestions 
regarding pay and pensions, confessions, travelling and detention 
allowances, medical attendance, family pensions, funds, etc. They 
are convinced that each mounted officer should be provided, free of 
charge, with the authorised number of chargers, as also hospital 
accomodation for wives and families of British officers in places where 
European doctors are available. In applying the uniform rate of pay 
to all British officers in India or in service elsewhere, the Committee 
suggest that the present system of fixing the pay on rupee basis 
to be continued, that the pay of the ranks of officers be assimilated 
to consolidated pay of British service officers in India of corresponding 
rank and length of service, that all officers be given anallowance of 
Rs. 100 per month, except when serving as departmental or staff 
officers on consolidated rates of pay, that the consolidated pay 
should include the element of certain overseas or expatriation 
allowance, etc. In making some improvements in barracks acco¬ 
modation, state of regimental institutes, Church parade service, etc., 
the Committee remark that- the present day soldiers have neither 
deep-sea!ed discipline nor long-suffering patience. Their responsible 
aspirations must, therefore, be met and their idiosyncracies 
sympathetically studied if they are to bo contented while serving 
in India. 

Disabilities of Indian Officers. 

In regard to Indian officers, the Committee assert that there 
is a feeling among them that they can never rise higher in rank than a 
Risaldar-Major or Subedar Major. Tboir disabilities are due to want 
of education, which is now one of the essential conditions of leader¬ 
ship. Nevertheless, it is not forgotton that they have displayed 
devotion to duty which is beyond praise. AH Risaldars are placed 
on the same scale of pay, and specified recommendations are also 
made regarding additional regimental pay of Indian Adjutants and 
Indian Quartermasters of the units, as they are usually the best 
educated and smartest of young Indian officers. Believing that it 
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would bo much to tho benefit of the country, some of the brave and 
loyal gentlemen are given opportunities to fit themselves to compete 
on something approaching to equal terms with the sons of the more 
wealthy classes. The Committee welcomed tho establishment of 
tho Kitchener College, which seems likely to meet the need. The 
Indian members of the Committee raised the question of instituting 
an Indian Sandhurst, but they agreed eventually that the time is 
not yet ripe for the consideration of such a scheme. 

Family Pensions. 

In regard to family pensions, tho Committee feel very strongly 
that any Government . which sends a married soldier of any race to 
war in which he loses his life, should be actually responsible for 
providing pension sufficient to keep his widow and children from 
want, and should not make its contributions dependent on the 
intricacies of family system" into which it cannot penetrate. Any 
grants of lands to soldiers should be on “service terms,” and grants 
of land abroad to deserving Indian officers and soldiers should be 
kept in view by the Government of India, and if possible, land in 
British Guiana or East Africa might be granted to Indian settlers. 

Part VI—Indian Territorial Force. 

The Committee regret the response to the Indian Defence Force 
(Indian Section) was not encouraging, except the working of the 
University Corps which offered the best material for a Territorial 
Force. They, however recognise the need for a National Defence 
Force, but apprehend some practical difficulties. They insolently note 
that some students, who were members of the Indian Defence Force, 
took part in the Panjab disorders last year, and the highest military 
authorities, therefore, they say do not want to run more risks than 
necessary, so that the same force, which they may organise, may not 
be used against them ! 

The highest military authorifies in India accept tho the 
principle of a national defence force and are of the opinion that 
it is one to be encouraged. Bub they add :—“Not only have we to 
bear in mind the risks that wo run in organizing a force that may 
be used against us in one way or another, but wo have to cieato or 
revive the necessary military qualities in a collection of different 
races who are striving under our control to evolve a common 
nationality, and with it the ideal of national participation in tho 
defence of their country. We do not want to run more risks than 
is necessary : we do not want to interfere undualjy with religious or 
loccal customs and ideals, and we do not want the country generally 
to got tried of what is admittedly an experiment before tho desired 
result is attained..” 
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The recommendations of the committee are :— 

(1) The proposed force must not impair the efficiency of the 
regular army, or compete with it in recruiting among classes from 
which the army has hitherto been drawn. While it will primarily 
be limited to the urban population and the universities, other classes 
on which the army has hitherto not drawn will not be excluded. 

(2) The formation of the force should not be made a reason 
for reducing the strength of, or expenditure on, the regular 
army. 

(3) It should be co-ordinated with the regular army and be 
under control of the military authorities ; the establishment of a 
unit should be the same as that of a regular unit ; the organization 
and training should be carried out with a view not only to aiding 
the civil power in maintaining internal security, but also to sharing 
eventually in the duty of defence against external aggression. 

(4) The co-operation of Provincial Governments should, as 
far as possible, be secured, and local advisory associations should be 
established to assist in recruiting and in providing funds and facilities 
for subsidiary purposes which cannot be met from the military 
grants. 

(5) Enlistment should be voluntary, between the ages of 18 
and 30, with liability for general service in India, and for a period 
of four years which may be extended if recommended by the 
commanding officer. 

(6) Training of cadets in schools should be limited to physical 
training and drill without arms. 

(7) University companies should be encouraged, but strictly 
limited to the students and staff; the men should take their 
discharge on completion of the university course, but should be 
eligible for transfer to a non-university unit. Rural units or 
companies should be discouraged, if likely to compete with regular 
recruiting. 

(8) Liability for general service in India should be insisted 
011 from the start ; without it, there is little prospect of this force 
evci becoming an asset of any military value. 

(9) Training should be arranged for all units by the military 
authorities, in consultation with the advisory committees, so as to 
interfere as little as possible with normal avocations or studies. 

(10) Pay and allowances should he at Indian Army rates 
during periods of annual training or embodiment ; in the case of 
university corps, for the period of the annual camp only. 

(11) A limited number of specially selected British officers— 
f .3., commanding officers, second-in-command and adjutant—with an 
instructional staff of non-comnussionod officers, should he attached 
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to each unit. The commanding officer and second-in-command 
be replaced by Indians as the latter become trained ; and in time 
Indian officers holding King’s commissions and possessing military 
experience might also bo employed with these units. The adjutant 
and instructional staff should always be drawn from the regular 
army. Special facilities should be given by the military authorities 
for the training of officers for appointment to, and promotion in, 
commissined ranks, on lines similar to the Indian Defei.ce Forco 
(British section). 

(12) The force should be under the Commander-in-Chcif, 
general control being exercised through a Director of Auxiliary 
Forces at Army headquarters and the local military authorities ; it 
should take the place of the present Indian Defence Force (Indian 
section) which being only a temporary war organization disappears. 
Local Governments and associations should be consulted as regards 
the recommendations for commissions and promotions among 
officers. 

(.13) The form of the commission to bo granted in this force 
is a matter that will require careful consideration. Advanced politi¬ 
cal opinion, which in this respect is strongly supported by our 
colleague Sir Krishna Gupta, asks for the grant of King’s commi¬ 
ssions to the territorial officers ; but Indian officers now holding the 
Viceroy’s commission would undoubtedly resent the grant to these 
officers of a status which for good reasons is withheld from them¬ 
selves. We feel that it would be premature to make any definite 
recommendation at this stage, as so much must depend on tbo 
manner in which the experiment develops. 

As to how the units should be raised, the Committee say that 
to start with some 12 units, mounted or dismounted, might, ho 
raised in the following areas :— 

Bombay, Madras, Bengal with Assam, United Provinces ••• 2 each. 

Punjab, Bihar, Burma and Central Provinces ••• 1 each. 

In each of the four large provinces one of the units might be a 
university corps and in the remaining provinces the single unit 
might be composed partly of university and ( partly of general 
companies. The force might be styled the Indian Territorial 
Force” 

Part VII—Indian Marine. 

Part VII deals with the Indian Marine. The Committee urge 
that the operations of the Indian Marine Service Act be extended 
so as to include of waters west of Suez in order to legalise the disci¬ 
plinary action taken by the Marine Officers in that part. Further, 
it would be advantageous to hand over the lighting of the entire 
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Indian cost, including Persian Gulf, to the service. The Director, 
Royal Indian Marine, should be a Roar Admiral on active list with 
the status of a Secretary to the Government of India, with powers 
to approach the Viceroy. The office of the Director should be in 
Bombay, while his Deputy should remain at the headquarters of the 
Government of India. Regular recruitment should be done as in the 
army, with headquarters at Ratnagiri. Suitable Indians should bo 
given opportunities for education in the higher branches of sea-mem¬ 
bership, marine engineering, etc.. -The Committee consider it desir¬ 
able that the Royal Indian Marine should be extended to enable it to 
undertake policing the Persian Gulf, and they feel confident that the 
raising of the status of the Marine service would make it fit to meet 
both peace and w ar requirements. 


Part VIII—Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 

Part VIII deals with a number of supplementary questions 
referred to the Committee by the Government of India for advice. 
Lord Esher and Geueral Du Cane are not, therefore, responsible for 
these recommendations. The Commitce, after examining the exist¬ 
ing regulations relating to the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
suggest these regulations should ho so recast as to require all officers 
now under this reserve to relinquish their appointments and new 
reserve of officers for army in India bo formed with a fixed establish¬ 
ment to he calculated for each arm and branch of the service on the 
basis of. probable requirement in the event oi war, with the result 
that this new reserve of officers would be organised with reference 
to the needs of the Army in India, whereas the existing reserve is 
for the Indian Army alone. This reserve would as well as provide 
the officer reinforcement for all the units serving in India, British 
and Indiau aliko. The Committee further advise that regimental 
followers should bo enlisted and trained to arms sufficiently. 

Miscellaneous. 


Coming to the military staff clerks, the Committee urged military 
soldiers should be sparingly used for clerical duties, and that the pay 
and privileges of clerical assistance in principal branches of head- 
quarters should be the same as those in the Government of India Civil 
Secretariate. 

Provision of an adequate staff of Army Chaplains is required to 
meet the needs of various denominations. 

The Committee further think that the transfer of responsibilities 
of policing the Northeast Frontier is not justified, and hold that the 
existing system, under which Burma and Assam military police are 
controlled by the Local Governments, should not be changed. 
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Part IX Concludes the Report. It runs as follows :— 

1. We have now completed the task assigned to us. We have 
examined the conditions obtaining in the army in India at the close 
of a war of unprecedented magnitude. Many changes are needed, 
and they should not be postponed. The army in India is not 
immune from the general unrest prevailing throughout the world. 
Liberal and sympathetic treatment at the present time, and the 
removal of such grievances as wo have shown to exist, should go far 
to secure contentment for the future. 

2. In our proposals relating to the higher command and to the 
organisation of Army Headquarters, our main endeavour has been to 
relieve the Commander-in-Chief of all work that can equally well be 
performed by his subordinates. We have followed in many respects 
the organisation of the Headquarter Staff of an army in the field, 
since we consider that the work of Army Headquarters in India 
approximates more nearly to field conditions than is the case at the 
War Office. We have limited, so fai as is consistent with efficient 
working, tho number of officers with direct access to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

3. We have laid special stress on the necessity for decentrali¬ 
sation in India, and for diminishing the detailed control exercised 
by the India Office. We hope, that if our proposals are agreed to, 
there will not only bo a considerable decrease in correspondence, 
but that more rapid decisions will remove such discontent as is now 
caused by delay. 

4. Our principal aim has been to promote the efficiency and 
contentment of the army in India, and to secure that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will have at its disposal a well-trained and loyal army, 
fit to take its share in the defence of tho Empire. 

5. In submitting our recommendations, we have borne in mind 
that many of them will entail increased expenditure. We are aware 
that the piesent cost of the army in India (1920-21) is already 
double the pre-war cost. We have therefore been actuated through¬ 
out by due regard for economy, but wo have not refrained from 
recommending relatively costly measures, where we are satisfied that 
these are essential to the contentment and better administration 
of the army. 

6. Our proposals will further increase the annual cost of the 
army in India, But although the immediate effect of adopting 
them will be to set up a higher standard of normal expenditure, 
we do not contemplate the probability of this standard being in¬ 
creased, at least for some years to come, above what can be met 

21 
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from the normal growth, of Indian revenues. It is admitted that 
the first concern of any Government should be defence from external 
aggression, and the maintenance of internal tranquillity. With the 
prospect of industrial and agricultural development in India, the 
revival of trade, and the disappearance of freight difficulties, it is 
hoped that the revenuos of India may expand sufficiently to enable the 
needs of the army to bo satisfied without detriment to other claims. 

7. Fresh standards have been set up ; existing services require 
reorganisation, and new services have to be developed and equipped. 
There is much lee-way, too, to bo made up in improving accommo¬ 
dation in conformity with modern requirements. All these will 
involve heavy initial expenditure. We venture to suggest that it 
might be advantageous, from the point of view both of finance and 
of military administration, to adopt a system somewhat on the fol¬ 
lowing lines :— 

(a) The military au thou ties should first prepare a programme 

showing the capital expenditure entailed by measures 
such as those indicated above. 

(b) The Government of India would thus be in a position to 

gauge their liabilities, and to decide to what extent 
they could be met, and over what period the program¬ 
me should be spread ; and could proceed to obtain the 
Secretary of State’s sanction, where necessary, to the 
expenditure involved. 

(c) The Government of India might then arrange to give a 

definite allotment (over and above the sum requirod for 
the ordinary yearly upkeep of tho army) towards the 
cariying out of this programme of special expenditure. 
1 his allotment should be expressed in terms of a total 
sum, to be spread over a fixed number of years. Lapses 
in the yearly allotment should be carried forward into 
( °. 1 * 0 0W .|PS y°ar s budget, and remain at the disposal 
ot the military authorities for the carrying out of this 
programme. Within the amount of the special provision 
the military authorities should have a free hand in 
deciding to which of the measures in the programme 
priority should be given. The accounts relating to the 
expenditure on these measures should pro-fvrma be 
maintained separately. 

(d) Subject to these conditions, the military authorities 
should be required to work strictly to the annual bud¬ 
get provision for the upkeep of tho army, except in so far 
as this may prove impossible owing to unforeseen causes, 
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such as military operations, or increases in the cost of food¬ 
stuffs, etc., occurring in the course of the financial year. 

8. The Indian army is the instrument of the Government of 
India, by whom it is paid and administered, subject to the general 
control of the Secretary of State for India. We consider therefore 
that, subject to such control, the Government of India should be 
the final authority in matters connected with the pay and allowances 
of officers and men of the Indian Army, wherever they may be 
serving. We find it necessary to state this view, as we have been 
informed that • the more liberal terms recommended by the Govern¬ 
ment of India have been rejected in several cases on the ground that 
all charges on account of officers and men of the Indian Army, serving 
overseas, are borne by His Majesty’s Treasury. This does not 
appear to us to be a valid reason why terms of service should be 
prescribed which are at variance with the express recommendations 
of the Government of India, and which result in the creation of 
numerous inequalities in the rates of pay of officers serving overseas 
with formations containing Indian troops, or performing duties 
analogous to those of corresponding appointments of India. 

The Government of India have no voice in deciding the rates of 
pay of officers and other ranks of the British Army, though increases 
in theso rates materially enhance the cost of the Army in India, 
which is entirely borne by Indian revenues. Just as the security 
of India demands the presence of these British troops, so the fresh 
military obligations devolving on the Empire as a result of the war 
necessitate the employment overseas of considerable numbers of 
Indian troops. We consider that the Government of India have the 
right to claim, as an essential condition of lending their troops for 
such duties, that they should be the final authority in all questions 
of pay and allowances, subject always to the control of the Secretary 
of State for India. This right needs to be explicitly safeguarded. 

ESHER. 

M. F. O’DWYER. 

H. V. COX, Lt.-Gon. 

H. HUDSON, Lt.-Gen. 

G FELL 

WEBB, GILLMAN.; Maj.-Gen. 

UMAR HAYAT. 

K. G. GUPTA. 

C. M. WAGSTAFF, Colonel, 

Secretary. 
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Minute by 

Sir Krishna G. Gupta. 

I have signed the Report-, because I believe that the Civil 
Government of a country must have in the future, as it has had in 
the past, a potent and effective instrument in the army, for repelling 
external aggression and maintaining internal peace, and because I 
agree with my colleagues that our proposals, if adopted, will greatly 
increase the 'efficiency of the Army in India. _ I wish, however, to 
make a few observations, not by way of dissent, but rather as 
supplementing what has been said in the Report. 

2. It seems to me that the great importance of the momentous 
declaration of policy made in the announcement of August 191' 
has not been sufficiently realised. The British Government have, 
in clear and unmistakable terms, affirmed their future rolicy in the 
Governance of India, viz., increased association of Indians in all 
branches of the administration, and the introduction of responsible 
Government- with a view to place India on the road to the attainment 
of Dominion status ; and this policy has been reffirmod in the 
preamble to the Reforms Statute which was passed last year. 

'3. From the battle of Plassoy in 1757, when the East India 
Company acquired for England her first footing in India, till 1S5S, 
when the Crown assumed the direct Government of India, the 
principle underlying all measures was the maintenance of British 
domination and supremacy. In accordance with that principle all 
power, authority and control, whether civil or military, was 
concentrated in the hands of the British bureaucracy, and Indians 
were relegated to very subordinate positions. 

4. As a legacy of the unhappy events of 1S57, a feeling of 
distrust now further supervened and permeated the whole policy of 
army administration. Indians had always been excluded from the 
King’s commission. A new restriction establishing a ratio of two 
Indians to one European was introduced into the rank and file. 

5. Ever since the assumption of the Government by the Crown 
there has been a steadily widening difference.in policy botweon.tbe 
civil administration and the army organisation. During the last 
half-century measures have been taken to extend the Indian e-Iemont 
in the higher branches of the civil administration, and in later years, 
to introduce the principle of representation in the Legislative 
Councils which culminated in the Statute of last year. On the 
military side, however, the tendency has been to mako the grip 
closer and tighter, so tvs not only to keep the Indians out of all 
superior positions, but also practically to exclude them from the 
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artillery and various other services, which form essential branches of 
the army organisation. 

6. But now that a solemn declaration of policy has been made, 
such a distinction must no longer be observed, if that declaration is 
not to remain a dead letter or a mere pious wish. Distrust must 
now give place to confidence. It is not enough that the civil 
administration should be democratised and placed on a representative 
"basis, but Indians should also be eligible for positions of trust and 
responsibility in the army. The adoption of measures which shall 
make the Civil Government responsible to the people does not, in 
itself, make a country autonomous and self-governing, nor can it 
ever become so, as long as the administration of the army remains 
in other hands. 

7. In the covering letter of 3rd November, 1919, subnutting 
Part 1 of the Report, it has been observed that “we dosire 
also to mention that we have been requested in considering our 
recommendations to avoid, if possible, framing them in such a 
manner as may hereafter prove inconsistent with the gradual 
approach of India towards a Dominion status.” I was not a member 
of the Committee when that letter was written. If I had been, I 
should have urged that our recommendations should not only bo 
not inconsistent with Indian autonomy, but that they should be so 
framed as to help India to attain the goal which had been sot down 
for her. I should be failing in my duty to the British Government, 
and unfaithful to my country, if I did not take this opportunity to 
express my conviction that we can peacefully attain national unity 
and full responsible Government only through the sympathetic help 
and guidance of Great Britain, and that it is therefore to our 
advantage to remain, so long as we cau do so with due self-rospect, 
a component part of the great British Empire. But if we are to 
achieve this goal of national unity, and full responsible Government, 
it is necessary that the British Government should completely change 
their angle of vision in regard to military administration in India, 
and that they should b9 prepared to share the control of the army 
with the people of the country. 

8. To that end sevoral measures arc urgently called for, and 
I shall briefly touch on them 

(a) The "superior ranks of every branch of the army, including 
the Artillery, Air Force, Engineers, Transport and Supplies, etc., 
should be freely open to qualified Indians, and for this purpose the 
number of King’s commissions to be given to Indians should be 
materially increased every year. A better method of selection than 
that which obtains at present should also be adopted, so that not 
merely the scions of wealthy families, but the best qualified candi- 
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dates, irrespective of birth or creed, will have a chance of competing. 
As in every other country, so in India, it is the educated middle- 
classes which must furnish the largest contingent of officers. 

(1) Enlistment for the regular army should not be restricted j 
to what are called martial races. The result of the present policy 
has not been completely satisfactory. It has thrown an unusually 
heavy military buiden upon one province—the Punjab, the evd 
effects of which are already becoming apparent, it has taken the 
field of recruitment outsido the borders of British India—bringing 
into the Indian Army men who are not. British Indian subjects, 
such as the Pathans from the North-west Frontier and the Gurkhas 
from Nepal. The trans-frontier Pathans have been discredited, and 
no longer form any appreciable part of the Indian Army. The area 
of recruitment should, therefore, be extended to all parts of India 
and everything should he done to stimulate the martial and patriotic 
spirit, which decades of neglect aud discouragement have depressed 
but never wholly extinguished. 

(c) No effort should be spared to make the Territorial Force 
a success and a real adjunct to the regular army. 

( d ) The practice of officering the Indian Army by regular 
periodical drafts from Europe is not only very costly but it is harmful 
to the best interests of India in another way. The British officer 
leaves the country generally in the prime of life, so that all his 
ability, knowledge and ripe experience are lost to it. 

* (e) Steps should be taken in due course to establish in India 
training and educational institutions for all branches of the army. 
At present almost all the training of the superior officers is done in 
England. This is an inconvenient arrangement for India and will 
become impracticable when more Indians get King’s commissions. 
The best Indians may be prevented by cost alone, among a variety of 
roasons, from coming to England for training. The admitted 
success of the Quetta Staff College, and also of the Officers’ College 
at Indore, shows that it is not a difficult matter to arrange for 
training in India. To start local institutions may appear costly 
at first but will be cheaper in the end. Besides, India must 
gradually be made self-supporting in every respect. We have 
advocated the adoption of this policy (Part II, Section 1) as regards 
supply and munitions. The same reason holds good even with 
greater force for the application of that principle to the personnel 
of the army. 

(/) The imported article, whether personnel or material, must 
necessarily be more costly than that which can he obtained at home. 
The British soldier roughly costs three times as much as the sepoy. 
The proportion is not so high in the case of the officer, but the fact 
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that the British officer has to ho remunerated adequately tends to 
raise the scale of pay of the Indian officers and thus adds to the 
total cost of the army in India. Our proposals must add largely to 
the army expenditure, which is already high, and the only way of 
introducing economy without impairing efficiency is gradually to 
increase the Indian element in the ranks as well as in superior 
positions. 

K. G. GUPTA. 


22nd June , 1920 


Minute by 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan 

Wo have in Part III of our Eeport made certain recommenda¬ 
tions on the subject of securing liaison between the civil and military 
authorities in obtaining information of attempts made by agitators 
to spread disaffection. I would go further and advocate drastic action 
against all such agitators, who should be rigorously excluded from 
all cantonments or districts where their activities may be a cause of 
possible contamination. 

During the sessions of the Army in India Committee I was too 
busy to go to Sandhurst and make enquiries about the Indian cadets 
there. I have since learned that their progress, generally speaking, 
is far from satisfactory. It seems very doubtful whether all will 
qualify for commissions or will bo suitable for commissions, and 
whether those who do qualify will be willing to serve for more than 
a short period in the Army. The inference is that some at least of 
the cadets selected for Sandhurst were not of the right class, as I 
predicted in a note on the subject written in 1915 and placed before 
the military authorities. 

If this mistake is not rectified in the future, the number of 
commissions alloted every year to Indians will fall far short of what 
it was intended to be, and public money, as well as the time of the 
cadets and their instructors, will be wasted. I would suggest that 
the shortage, which occurs owing to the selection of candidates of 
the wrong type, should be made good in the following years, so as 
to secure the full sanctioned number of Indian officers with King’s 
commissions. 

I have already pointed out that the army should not be allowed 
to be tampered with, as it is the only instrument in the hands of 
the Government to maintain internal peace and to cope with 
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external aggression. I desire to emphasise this further, in view of 
what I have since learnt of the recent happenings in India. They 
force me to suggest that the reforms in the army should be introduc¬ 
ed on more cautious lines. In the last disturbances attempts were 
made to tamper with the army, as was done in the Mutiny of 1857, 
but the bulk of the army was away, arid, as many of the units had 
just returned from the war and had seen the might of the British 
Government, they were not, with very few exceptions, carried away 
by the intrigues of the revolutionaries. 

Just as it is necessary, in the interests of efficiency, to have old 
and seasoned soldiers amongst the ranks of the Indian Army, it is 
eqally essential to stiffen it by the British element, i. c., by British 
units, however expensive it may be, Tho necessity for this I have 
seen myself in various campaigns, especially in the last war. There 
have been occasions when it was only the presence of British units 
which kept the Indian troops staunch. It must not be forgotten 
that, while British troops are fighting for the integrity of the 
Empire, the Indian soldiers, gallant though they have often shown 
themselves, cannot have the same inducement to fight for a distant 
Raj, and therefore require the stiffening which British troops afford. 
I hope that reformers with Utopian ideas will not persuade the 
Government to depart from this sound and established policy. If the 
revolutionaries succeed in bringing a^out serious trouble coupled 
with the mutiny and foreign aggression, before India is fit for self- 
Government, it will cause a set-back to India which will bo detrimental 
to all classes, particularly those who have any stake in the land. 

To recruito from the classes which lack tho martial spirit or 
military traditions would be a great mistake, as they would never 
stand the strain of war. If the lino is broken on the weak spot 
where such troops arc holding it, the other portions, even if held 
by tho best troops, may have to be abandoned, and this may bring 
disaster in its train. Ibis remark would equally apply to both officers 
and soldiers recruited from such material, and to enlist them would 
not only he a waste of time and public money, but would b 0 
inadvisable, as already illustrated by an experimental regiment of a 
certain class during the war. 

I would strongly urge that any chance in the composition or 
organisation of the army connected with the Reforms, or any other 
alteration in the angle of vision, should be only introduced when all 
these experiments have first been proved successful and have stood 
the test in every other department of Government. 

UMAR, HAY AT. 

22 ml June 1920. 



Recommendations 

of the 

Chemical Services Committee 

The Chemical Services Committee, was appointed by the 
Government of India in Ootober 1919, under the presidentship of 
Professor J. F. Thorppe. Its report was published in 1920. 

The terms of reference to the Committee were : 

(1) To consider whether an All India Chemical Service is the 
best and most suitable method of overcoming the difficulties and 
deficiencies pointed out by the Indian Industrial Commisson. (2) 
In the event of the Committee approving the principle of an all India 
Service, to devise terms of recruitment, employment and organi¬ 
sation ; to indicate the extent to which chemists already in Govern¬ 
ment employ should be included in that service ; and suggest what 
should be the relations of the proposed organisation with the public and 
with Departments of the Government of India and local Govern¬ 
ments. (3) In particular to frame proposals for the location, scope 
and organistion of institutions for chemical research. 

The following is the summary of recommendations :— 

(1) That a Chemical Service should be constituted. 

(2) That the Service should be called the Indian Chemical 
Service. 

(3) That the Service should be controlled by a Director 
General. 

(4) That a Central Imperial Chemical Research Institute should 
be erected at Dehra Dun under the Director General of tho 
Chemical Services as Director, assisted by a number of Deputy 
Directors. 

(5) That each Deputy Director should be in charge of a 
separate Department and that in the first instance there should bo 
four Departments, a. Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, b. Organic, 
c. Metallurgical Chemistry,- d. Analytical chemistry. 

(6) That a Provincial Research Institute under the control of 
the local Government should be erected in each Province near the 
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chief seats of industry in that Province, and that each Provincial 
Researeh Institute should be under a Director of Research. 

(7) That the functions of the Central Imperial Institute should 
he as follows : 

To create new industries and to carry out the development of 
new processes up to the “semi large” scale, or further if necessary, 
to investigate those problems of a fundamental character arising 
from the work of the Provincial Institutes, which have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Central Institute by the Local Director of Research in 
consultation with the Director-General. Such problems will bo those 
which have no apparent immediate practical importance but which 
in the opinion of the Director-General and the Director of Researches 
are likely to lead to the discovery of fundamental industrial impor¬ 
tance affecting the industries of the country generally ; assist in the 
co ordination of the work in progress in the Provinces, both by 
means of personal discussion between the officers of the central and 
Provincial Institutes during the course of the tours mado by the 
Director-General and the Deputy Directors, and by means oE periodi¬ 
cal Conferences of Provincial and Imperial officers ; to carry out 
such analytical work as may be required and to correlate the 
methods of analysis in general use throughout the country ; 
to maintain a Bureau of information and Record 
Office ; and to issue such publications as are considered 
necessary. 

(8) That the functions of the Provincial Resarch Institutes 
should be as follows : to maintain close touch with the works of 
chemists and with the works generally and to work out any problems 
which may be submitted to them ; to develop and place on an 
industrial scale new industries which have been previously worked 
out on the laboratory and semi large” scale by the Central Imperial 
Institute to carry out such other work as may be necessary 
to establish and foster new industries peculiar to the Province ; to 
carry out such analytical work of a chemical character as may be 
required in the Province, and to ereet and control sub-stations in 
such parts of the Province as the development of industry may 
require. 

(9) That, under 8 above, arrangements should be made by 
which a firm supplying a problem should have the use of the solu¬ 
tion for an agreed period of time prior to its publication. 

(10) That members of the Service should be lent to private 
firms as occasion demanded and should, during the period of their 
service, be paid an agreed sum by the firms. 

(11) That the Resarch Institutes should not undertake manu¬ 
facture in competition with private enterprise,, but that chemical 
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,industries developed in accordance -with 8 above should be handed 
over to private firms as soon as practicable. 

(12) That, whenever necessary, experts should be employed 
to establish ohemical industries based on new process. 

(13) That the work of the Central Imperial institute should be 
controlled by a Board of which the Director-General will be 
Chairman and which will comprise the Deputy Directors and such 
other persons as the Government of India may determine. 

(14) That the Central Imperial Institute should have no 
administrative control over the Provincial Research Institute, but 
that no appointment as Director of Research should be made with¬ 
out consulting the Director-General 

(15) That the Director General and Deputy Directors should 
visit Provincial research Institutes periodically and co-ordinate the 
work done in each. 

(16) That Chemists employed at Provincial Research Institutes 
. should be appointed in the first instance by the looal Government 

in consultation with, the Director of research and the Director 
General. 

(17) That Chemists so appointed should be members of the 
Chemical Service and should be seconded for service under the 
Provincial Governments and be paid by them. 

(18) The Agricultural Chemists should not at present be 
included in the service. 

(19) That the relations of the Chemical Service to the Forest 
Department, the Ordinance Department, the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives, Assay Masters, the Medical Stores Department, the 
Geological Survey and other Governments employing chemists, should 
be as stated in Chapters V and VII. 

(20) That a Ministry of Science should be created as soon as 
practicable, as stated in Chapter XIII. 

(21) That recruitment to the Chemical Service should be as 
described in Chapter XV. 

(22) That the Deputy Director in charge of Analytical Chemis¬ 
try should co-ordinate the methods of analysis in use throughout 
India and should act in an advisory capacity to the various Pro¬ 
vincial Government analysts whp should be attached to each Pro¬ 
vincial Research Institute. 

(23) The Provincial Government Analysts should be under 
the control of the Directors of Research and should take over the 
chemical work now carried out by the Chemical examiner and the 
Government Test House. 

(24) That the question of the connection of the Indian 
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Institute of Science, '-‘Bangalore with the Chemical Sorvico should 
await proposals from the Council of the institute. 

(25) That the location and equipment of the Central Imperial 
Chemical Research Institute should be as described in Chapter X. 

(26) That the location, control and equipment of Provincial 
Research Institutes should be as described in Chapter XI. 

(27) That a Bureau of Information and Record office, a 
Library, and a Museum should be attached to the Central Imperial 
Institute and to each Provincial Research Institute. 

(28) That the Central Imperial Institute should issue appli¬ 
cations as described in paragraph 71. 

(29) That a Chemical Survey of India should be carried out 
at the earliest possible moment. 

(30) That recruits for the Chemical Service should be trained 
in the manner described in Chapter VI. 

(31) That members of the Service should be seconded to the 
Education Department and to University Institutions if required 
(Chapter VI.) 

(32) That the Government of India should give maintenance 
and equipment grants to students to enable them to undergo the 
training in chemical researches required for recruitment. 

(33) That the position of the Director General and of 
Directors of Research should be as described in chapter XIV. 

(31) That the pay, pensions, leave and allowances of the 
Chemical Service should be as detailed in Chapter XVI. 

(35) That liberal grants, free from the customary accounts, 
restrictions, should be given for the initiation of the scheme and for 
the development of industries through the medium of Chemical 
Research. 


Sir P. C. Roy s Note of Dissent. 

The following note oE dissent was submitted by Sir P. C. 

Roy 

T On Principle I am opposed ab initio’ to the creation of an all - 
ndia Chemical Service. At tho earlier stage of the foundation of 
tne British Empire, there was no dpubt need for the creation of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service, and, in the 
absence of suitable material in India for their recruitment from 
abroad. Row after an interval of more than 160 years under the 
enlightened auspices of the British Government, vast progress has 
been made in the intellectual development of India. We have 
graduates of local Universities occupying conspicuous and distin- 
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guished positions as Advocate-Generals, Judges, Jurists, Surgeons 
Physicians and Scientists, etc. who can hold their own against their 
confreres in any country in Europe. 

“India is ‘par excellence’ a land of caste, and the “services", 
have become stereotyped into so many rigid castes. Naturally they 
are jealous of their vested interests, and are apt to fight tooth and 
nail against any improvement or innovation which clashes therewith. 
So glaring has the evil become that, in the considered opinion of India, 
this unhappy country exists for the “services" and not the “services" 
for the country. In short the “services” have become an anomaly, nay, 
a glaring anachronism. A man brought up under the inelastic and 
hide, bound traditions of the “ service ” unconsciously imbibes all its 
prejudices and is apt to become overbearing, arrogant, narrow in 
outlook and limited in his angle of vision. The “ service” system 
will have a demoralising effect as far as the spirit of research is con¬ 
cerned. The men will have gorgeous vistas of pay, prospects and 
promotion before them, and the pushful and clamourous will try 
to gain the ear of the Heads of the “service.” Under such a ‘regime’ 
I am afraid the spirit of research will not be properly fostered. 

“It has been urged that while big industries will have trained 
chemists to carry on researches, the results arrived at by the “ ser¬ 
vice ” chemists will be of benefit to the small industries. But the 
days of small industries are, I am afraid, numbered. In these days 
of fierce and keen world competition, and of powerful combines and 
trusts, industries started on a small capital will get short shrift. 

“The future industrial development of India no doubt re¬ 
quires a trained hand of chemists. But I doubt very much if the 
proposed institution of an All-India Chemical Service will best meet 
the requirements of the case. “Service" men are apttobeea^y 
going and secure of drawing their monthly cheque. They cannot be 
expected to solve an industrial problem with that degree of zest and 
enthusiasm and personal interest which a research chemis f , 
attached to an industry, is expected to bring to bear upon the question. 
Let me cite an instance based upon personal experience. During 
the exigencies of the recent war, the firm with which I have the 
honour to be intimately connected—1 mean the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works—was called upon to undertake, almost at 
a moment’s notice, the manufacture on a large scale of many chemicals, 
the supply of which from abroad, had been cut off. Some of our 
chemists proved equal to the occasion in an incredibly short space 
of time. They not only worked out the process but improvised plant 
for the manufacture, among other chemicals, of magnesium sulphate, 
alum, etc., by tons every day. One chemist worked out the process 
lor the manufacture of sodium thiosulphate, which extorted my 
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admiration. Another, who also rose to the occasion, invented a lire 
extinguisher, which secured very large orders from the Munitions 
Department. Now, had the manufacture of any of these on a large 
scale been left to be worked out by departmental “service” chemists, 

I think that immense delay would have been involved, that the 
methods would have been found to be costly and unworkable, and 
that much precious time would have been lost in correspondence and 
cross-references. Departmentalism is an Arsenal of delay and procrasti¬ 
nation. Its methods are apt to run in a grave, and as it has no 
living touch with any going concern, its ways degenerate into a dull 
dreary routine mechanically carried out. A research chemist, who 
is in the “ Service” of industry, is put on his mettle. He naturally 
expects a share in the profits, or some sort of royalty, and he throws 
his whole heart into the work. Whereas a research chemist who is 
in the service of Government is part of a system, which not only 
makes havoc of originality, but has tendency to chill initiative and 
resourcefulness. In short, work carried on through the agency of 
the “ service,” converts its votaries into lifeless machines. The me¬ 
thods of such a service ” will be dilatory and circumlocutory, 
especially if the laboratory happens to be situated at a great dis¬ 
tance from the firm which wishes to avail itself of its services. In 
the proposed scheme, no doubt Pioneer Factories are suggested in 
connection with the laboratory. I believe the immense industrial 
progress, which has been achieved in England and in Germany, has 
been due mainly to the close association of chemists with the fac¬ 
tories and the works. A large manufacturing concern can at once 
set up machinery and plant required for the purpose, and can change 
or improvise them according to the requirements of the case. The 
phenomenal progress of chemical industry in Germany is due to the 
fact that the large firms employ as many as 150 or 200 chemists, 
some engaged in research work, others in the actual manufacture. 
I doubt* very much if the proposed All-India Chemical Service will 
be of benefit to the country, commensurate with the heavy outlay to 
be incurred. 

My own view is that the best result would be achieved by 
improving the teaching of chemistry in the Indian Universities. The 
want of a suitable and lucrative career has hitherto stood in the way 
of capturing the brilliant students for the pursuit of chemistry. Law, 
Medicine and other careers have naturally attracted them. No doubt 
the proposed chemical service with the recruitment to its cadre ir 
India will give a fillip to the pursuit of chemistry. But the 'service’ 
cannot afford careers to all but only to a limited few. Unless wi 
i an open out in India chemical industries, metallurgical operation: 
etc, there is no chance of absorption of a continuous flow of chemist 
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India is a countiy of vast potential possibilities with its 
abundant supply of raw materials, of animal, vegetable and mineral 
origin, and there is ample scope for research work on these. When 
the industrial Commission made its recommendations for the creation 
of a Chemical Service the Reforms Scheme was in a nebulous condi¬ 
tion. Now that the bill has been passed and has taken a definite 
shape with Provincial autonomy as its corner stone and Industry as 
a “transferred” subject, the laison dotre for an All-India Chemical 
Service has almost ceased. Each Province grows on its own lines 
and according to its own traditions; some provinces are highly 
advanced intellectually and scientifically, others are again miserably 
backward and lag behind in the race. If you start chemical research 
institute in a backward Province it will be something like putting 
the cart before the horse. Are people sufficiently advanced to profit 
by or to utilise it. Under the Reforms Scheme, it will be possible 
for each Government, backed by the Local Parliament to work out 
its own industrial Salvation. That the local genius of the people 
plays a prominent part is best illustrated by the growth of the mill 
industry at Bombay. The Parsees and the Bhattias did not await 
to be awakened to activity by extraneous aid offered by Government 
Departments. 

The plan which naturally commends itself to me is that the 
different Provincial Universities should be encouraged to strengthen 
the staff of chemical teachers and to attract brilliant youngmen by 
the offer of research scholarships. Technological Institutes should 
be attached to each University as an adjunct to the chemical and 
physical Departments. In these, tanning, dyeing ceramics, enamelling, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, paper making etc., should be 
taught. If such Technological Institutes are attached to the Universi¬ 
ties much duplication of staff, of work and of costly machinery will 
be obviated. 

If you have to depend upon laboratory experiments for the form¬ 
ing of industries, I am afraid we shall have to postpone these to the 
Greek calends. I know, for instance of a research laboratory in India 
where soap manufacture was undertaken on a laboratory scale. The 
product of this experiment has, however, been found to be of such 
inferior quality that it could not be put on the market. Besides the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works referred to above, I 
happen to be Chairman and Director of three or four other industrial 
companies that have recently been started, namely the Bengal 
Pottery Works, the Bengal soap Works and canning and condiment 
and other works. All these have been started with the help of 
experts trained locally or in Japan, England, Germany and America. 
The successful tannery works of Sir Nilratan Sirkar may also be 
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mentioned in this connection. The late Jamshedji. Tafia also founded 
his colossal iron works with the help of technical experts imported 
from abroad. With the exception of the. last named, the experts 
are all Indians trained abroad as I have; said, and a very largo 
number of B. Sc., and M. Scs., are being trained under them, who 
will in course of time become experts themselves while even in tho 
Tata Iron and Steel works, Indians trained abroad are slowly getting 
to occupy high posts in the various Departments requiring scienti¬ 
fic and metallurgical knowledge. 

With the progress in chemical education in India, qualified 
chemists will be turned out in numbers who will be readily absoibed 
by the chemical industries which are sure to spring up in course of 
time. 

In conclusion, I desire to state that, although I consider that 
the days of Government Services are over and that the development 
of industries by the agency of a Government Service is not the most 
suitable way of dealing with the problem yet I agree that if a 
Government Service is constituted, the proposals of the Committee 
represent the best method of constituting and carrying on such a 
service. It is for this reason that I have attached my signature to 
a report with tho major portion of which I am in substantial agree¬ 
ment. The essence of the new scheme is tho section on recruitment 
which has been drawn up by the distinguished President himself and 
fully endorsed by my colleagues. The principle that recruitment for 
the Indian Services must be made in Indians one which 1 have long 
upheld hitherto without success. I shall have satisfied if this 
principle finds acceptance'as a result of the Committee’s report for 
it will afford a splendid opportunity to the youth and talent of India 
and will give a vigorous impetus to the pursuit of my favourite 
science amongst my country men. 
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Rearrangement of Budget Heads 

’ •* For Imperial-and; Provincial Finance. 


Communique—1Sih December 1920. 

Reforms will bring about a complete change in 
the financial relations between the Central and Provincial Governments, which 
will involve some important change in the general form of accounts and in 
the prescribed ma’Or heads.', The changes described below have received the 
Sanction oi the Secretary of State. They should be given effect to in the 
estimates and accounts commencing from the year T 921-22. - 
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' '■ Goverimeni df *'India 

' The introduction of ‘ the 


? f ,,, 1, ■ Provincial t Governments have. ^hitherto had no separate 
revenues of their,, own, their^.resources,being obtained mainly from a 
share of.^iyi^ed heads of revenue and from lump, assignments from the 
Imperial reyonues. The transactions of the Imperial and Provincial 
sections haye accordingly been combined, but shown under distinct 
divisions against, each major head of revenue and expenditure in the 
general accounts and estimates. Ip future, however, definite sources 
of revenue will be allotted to the Provincial Governments, and there 
will be a complete separation between the revenues and expenditure 
of the Central and Provincial Gpyernments, though all moneys receiv¬ 
ed from , the .resources ; of provincial revenue will be paid to tho 
public, account, of which the Governor-General-in-CouncU will conti¬ 
nue to bo the custodian. It will no longer be necessary, therefore, to 
record together the Imperial and Provincial transactions against each 
head of account. The accounts and estimates of the Government of * 
India will, in future, embrace the transactions, of the Central Govern¬ 
ment 1 only, under each head of account, the transactions of the Provin¬ 
cial Governments appearing in them merely as a net addition to, or 
withdrawal from, their banking account with the Central Government, 
,2. At tho present, all revenues realised and expenditure 
incurred in England, which are finally adjusted in the Home accounts, 
are treated as Imperial, irrespective of whether they pertain to an Im¬ 
perial, Provincial or divided head. In future, the incidence of 
revenue and expenditure will be ; determined by the division of sub¬ 
jects between the Central and Provincial Governments. The Secre¬ 
tary of ..State and the High Commissioner for India will maintain 
separate accounts of expenditure incurred in England on behalf of 
Provincial Governments and the revenue realised, if any, in respect 
of provincial subjects, and they will furnish to each provincial Govern¬ 
ment copies of the accounts and estimates relating to provincial tran¬ 
sactions. The net expenditure incurred ,in England, on behalf of' 
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each provincials Government-, will bo charged' to its balance in India 

at tho end 0 /o'acb Quarter.?') } 0 > /i "'vll i ' ~ 

3. To avoid an inflation of .the accounts and the resultant.errone¬ 
ous impression as to Jhe? incidence of - revenue in India,'the forking 
expenses of railways are at present deducted from the' gross receipts 
and the net receipts are shown 1 on the ;revenue side of-the accounts. 
It has been decided that, the same procedure shall be followed in the 
case of the other two commercial services, viz, irrigation, works and 
posts and telegraphs. Accordingly, the', ypricing 1 expenses of irriga¬ 
tion works and .expenditure.pn revenue account, in,respects of posts 
and telegraphs, will be shown in the accounts as ^deduction front 
revenue -Interests' charges relative, to 'tilA formefTemaiiifug on the 
•expenditure side. 

4. ; Gain or-loss' by'exchange on the net homo; expenditure of 
Provincial 'Governments' as also on’the’ net ovttlayriA England oil 
the commercial serviced’ Will,' in future, be credited Of 'charged, as 
the case may bo, to the Provincial Governments or to 1 the Commer¬ 
cial Department concerned; A gain or loss in-respect of the net 
expenditure Of the Central Government not relating to the 'commer¬ 
cial services wilt be credited br charged in lump under the revenue 
or expenditure head 1 Exchange ” in the Central accounts: ' This 
head will also record in the provincial accounts - the exchange on 
the net home expenditure of Provincial Governments. ’For the 
purpose of these adjustments the exchange will be 1 Calculated monthly 
on the basis of the average'of the daily Calcutta Telegraphic trahfer 
rates on London during the month. A list of the major heads of 
revenue and expenditure, as now 'revised, is also published. : The 

’ changes introduced are explainedibelow‘ r’ . ■ 

I. The transfers now made between Imperial and Provincial 
revenue will be discontinued' and they will be substituted therefore 
by fixed contributions frpm ’the' Pro'vincial, Governments to .the 
Central Government, and also fixed 1 assignments in'consideration of 
the allocation to the provinces, of a share in" the revbntie realised 
from taxation‘on income. There 1 may also occasionally be some 
miscellaneous adjustments' between /the' 1 Central ifnd' Provincial 
Governments in respect of 1 seivices required - by one to another. 
The adjusting head Transfers between Imperial and 1 Provincial 
revenues, v therefore, has been replaced by two new heads “ Contri¬ 
butions and assignments to the Central Governments by Provincial 
Governments and Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments.” The heads will be opened on both 
the receipt and expenditure sides, the entry under the former head 
mi expenditure side representing the payments by the Provincial 
Governments and the entry on the receipt side, the credits to the 
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Central Government.) v-It has also, been decided that, with, the 
greater -independence, pf Provincial Finance ; under the altered 
conditions,’ ,the present;-rule-against inter-Provincial adjustments in 
Article 13.37, Civil Account,Code, shall he rescinded. 

Hi’ Each Provincial Government -will he required in future to set 
aside from ;dts’resources a fixed • sum every year for famine Insurauoo 
and. the - appropriation of 1 million a year hitherto-made from the 
Imperial revenues for famiim relief,-and .the-insurance now disappears, 
and with- it- also the head “reduction or avoidance of debt.” The 
sums thus set aside r by the Provincial Government will be devoted, 
in the first instance, ' to the outlay of the construction 1 of protective 
works, and, if - ’necessary; -on’ relief measures,; the sum not. required 
for these purposes being - utilised in building -up a famine insurance 
fund;- The balance-at tho credit of the tfund -will be regarded as 
invested with the Central-^Government, "which will pay interest on 
it, and it will he’available- for application- when necessary to any of 
the objects -mentioned 'above,* >and 'also to tbe'graht of advances to 
Cultivators/ >. In order' to feive effect- to the above scheme for famine 
insurance by Provincial Governments,-the 1 major head ‘-‘famine relief 
and insurance,-which will-come Under the miscellaneous section, has 
been split up into l sub-heads (a) i* famine relief and (Ir) transfers to 
famine insurance fund, (c) outlay .on-- relief ' measures and (d) the 
transfer to a separate -head 'in’ the debt section of the accounts of 
the annual appropriation to the famine insurance fund. As it is 
desirable that the'entire outlay on relief in any year, inclusive of the 
' portion met from the balance at credit of the fund, should be shown 
as famine -expenditure in the Provincial accounts, ‘it is also neces¬ 
sary to open a head on the receipt side to show the transfers from -the 
famine insurance fund to meet, the famino outlay, and a new head 
“transfers from famine insurance fund” has, accordingly, been opened. 

Ill Under the present classification, 1 charges on account of 
irrigation works are shown under five heads, viz., (l) capital outlay 
on irrigation works ; not charged to revenue ; (2) outlay on protective 
works financed from the famine insurance grant; (3) outlay on 
protective works financed from outside that grant; (4) working 
expense^ on productive and protective works ( collectively designa¬ 
ted major works ) including interests on debts ; and (5) minor works 
and navigation. The receipts are classified under two heads, (l) 
major works and (2) minor works and navigation. The basis of the 
existing heads is thus a classification of irrigation works into major 
and minor - works. This distinction is now, however, based as the 
nomenclature would apply on the 6ize of the works. Major works 
are works, the funds for the capital expenditure on which are 
provided wholly or mainly either from borrowings or irom the famine 
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insurance grant, with the additional reservation that they must be 
susceptible of having reliable capital accounts kept of them, while 
minor works include all works not classed as major and met wholly 
from revenue. A distinction based’ on the source from which 
capital expenditure is met, cannot, however, be retained under the 
Reforms Scheme, especially as borrowed funds will not hereafter be 
required to bo applied to productive works only, and it will be 
permissible to finance from borrowing unproductive as well as 
productive works. It has, therefore* been decided to replace the 
distinction between major and minor Works by a classification based 
on the productivity of the works, and the transactions relating to 
irrigation works will, in future, be exhibited in the accounts as 
follows : (l) The outlay oh the construction of irrigation works not 
charged to revenue will be shown under a single major head outside 
the revenue account as at present, but sub divided into productive 
and unproductive ; (2) The outlay on the construction of irrigation 
works charged to revenue will also be shown under a single major 
head in the rvenue section sub-divided into (a) works financed 
from the famine insurance grants and ( b ) those financed from 
ordinary revenues ; (3) The receipts and charges relating to water¬ 
ways and navigable channels and to embarikments and other purely 
agricultural works will be separated off'from’ those relating to 
irrigation works proper and shown under a separate head “ water- 
ways and embankment "j (4) For the purpose of showing the 
maintenance charges, irrigation works will be divided into two 
classes, viz, those for which capital accounts are kept and those 
for which such accounts are not kept, and each of these classes 
will, be represented by a distinct major head in the revenue 
section of the accounts, the latter of: which will also include 
miscellaneous expenditure on surveys of irrrigation prospects, etc) 
(5) The works for which capital accounts are kept will he further 
sub-divided into (a) productive (J) protective and (c) unproductive 
works, direct receipts of working expenses and the portion of lar.d 
revenue due to irrigation being shown on the receipt side, separately 
in respect of each of these classes of works and the interest charges 
on the expenditure side. It has also been decided that for the 
purpose of determining the productivity of an old work developed 
by the BriGsh Government the capital expended by that Government 
as ca P^ a ^ charge, on which interest is chargeble, 
and that when a work which was expected to be productive proves 
to be unproductive as defined in the Public Works Department 
Lode or nee versa, the necessary transfer of booked outlay between 
10 Productive and unproductive classes of works he effected so 
as to bring the accounts into accord with fact. 
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' 1 IV The outlay on the construction of railways charged to revenue 
is now shown under ’ three distinct heads, (a) construction of 
protective railways, : (b) construction of railways charged to revenue 
in addition to that charged under famine-insurance and (c) 
construction of railways charged to provincial revenues. It has been 
deoided to 1 provide a single head in place of these three,- the 
incidence 'beings central* or provincial according to the source from 
which the fuilds for construction are provided.- • - 

- ' ; V The present capital outlay on telegraph lines is shown under 
& minor - head subordinate to the major head Post and Telegraphs. 
Petty-outlay -tin buildings up to Ks. 2,500 is treated as contingent 
expenditure tof the • department, and the outlay in exoess of this 
amount is adjusted as a charge of the Public Works Department. 
The Post and Telegraph Department, is a commercial department 
and it is desirable that all expenditure incurred on its account should 
be brought together. A new head has, therefore, been opened oil 
the expenditure side to record all expenditure of a oapital nature. 

VI Substantial Sums are now being set apart from revenue for 

the purchase and cancellation of the long term loans which have 
been Abated in recent. years, ; while provincial Governments may 
hereafter devote the borrowed ftinds - to unproductive purposes, 
provided they establish 'the sinking funds for the discharge of 
the unproductive liability. It is desirable, therefore, to introduce 
a separate head to show 'the application of these funds and a new 
head “ sinking funds " has been opened under the section relating 
to interest charges. > >, 1 ' . 

VII A new' major head “ currency ” has been opened on both 
sides to bring together the receipts and charges on the accounts 
of the Currency ^Department, which are now scattered over several 
heads of accounts, and owing to the growing importance of the 
expenditure involved, seperate heads have been provided for expen¬ 
diture on “audit and civil aviation.” The existing head “Scientific 
and miscellaneous Departments,” has been split up into three major 
heads on the expenditure side vis. “Industries” or “Scientific 
Departments* 1 and “Miscellaneous Department,” and two on the 
receipt side, viz., “Industries” and “Miscellaneous Departments.” 
Annexure 2 shows the distribution of the existing minor heads 
between the three expenditure : heads. On the receipt side, the 
transaction relating to the Scientific and the Miscellaneous Depart¬ 
ment will appear under the head “Miscellaneous Department.” 

VIII To discriminate the Stamp receipts pertaining to 
commercial and court-fee stamps, respectively, the head ‘'stamps” has 
been subdivided into non-judical and judicial, both on the receipt and 
expenditure side. The expenditure head “general administration” 
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will be split up into four sub-beads of Provinces, Legislative 
bodies, Secretariat and the headquarters establishment, and the 
Commissioners and the head “Education” into five sub-heads both 
on the receipt and expenditure side, vim,, university, secondary, 
primary, special and the general. 

IX The head “provincial rates” on both the receipt and expendi¬ 
ture side has been abolished. No expenditure is incurred under that 
head at present, while the receipts are insignificant and may suitably 
be included under land revenue. The charges for refunds and assign¬ 
ments at present follow the incidence of the head of revenue to which 
they relate, being central or provincial, according as the correspond¬ 
ing revenue head is central or provincial. There is no particular ad¬ 
vantage in • bringing together all charges on account of refunds or 
assignments under separate, major heads; while the mixing up of 
charges of varying incidence results in confusion. The expenditure 
heads “refunds and drawbacks” and “assignments and compensa¬ 
tions” have, therefore, been abolished. The charges will be transferred 
to the respective subject heads “refunds and drawbacks” appearing 
as deductions from revenue and assignments and compensations 
and expenditure., The head “civil furlough a.nd absentee 

allowances” is rarely used in India and so it has been decided that 
payments of leave allowances in England and ; to officers on foreign 
service in India should be charged to the respective subject heads, and 
the especial head for these allowances has, therefore, been abolished. 
i( X The designations of the existing major heads “income-tax’ 
courts of law”, “jails” and “sanitation” have been altered, 
respectively, to taxes on income”, “administration of justice”, “jails 
and convict settlements” and “public health.” 

XI In the section relating to expenditure *not charged to 
rovouuo, the head “India’s financial contribution to the war” has 
been omitted, and a new head “outlay on waterways” has been opened 
to show the outlay ou the recently sanctioned grand trunk canal 
in Bengal Additional heads will bo opened as necessary, when 
Provincial Ooverriuents undertake expenditure on objects other 
than the construction of railways, irrigation works or waterways from 
borrowed funds. 

XII borne changes have a!~o been made in the grouping of the 
major heads into sections and the order of the arrangement-. The 
section relating to famine relief and insurance disappears. On 
the other hand a separate section has been constituted for the 
operations of the Mints and the Currency Department and for the 
allied transactions relating to exchange. 

6. In lettering several sections of the major heads the capital 
sections of the Commercial Departments have been indicated by 
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duplication of the letter, which* distinguishes the corresponding 
revenue section.- ’ Under the present arrangement, a student of 
finance 1 and- revenue accounts of the Government of India' finds 
considerable .’difficulty- in getting a view of the entire (transactions 
relating to railways and irrigation works, owing to the revenue and 
capital heads being placed in different sections, while it is necessary 
that < the transactions which > Effect the ’revenue surplus or deficit 
should : be' kepbd separate in the accounts from those which do not. 
It: is desirable, at the- same time, if possible, to show.in • one 
-place the entire transactions relating to -the - commercial services. 
To attain; both ends*/ the plan of double lettering has been adopted. 
It will.supplyalink; between- tht revenue and capital sections of the 
commercial services, . and though in (the generdl accounts and ostima-! 
tes the capital ; transactions outside the revenue.’account will appear 
after-.alb the’ .transactions relating Jto the revenue account, the 
subsidiary statements 1 -relating to the former will, in the finance and 
revenue' accounts* be shown immediately after those relating to the 
corresponding revenue, heads, >rs ■ . : * 

b * T. The following changes will be made in the debt Section of the 
OCCOlints : i • i !”/ m i’ •( ■' .•■I 

(l) The Provincial Governments have been given the power 
to> "raise loans-.6n< the security-of the revenues allocated to them, 
and to show the operations connected with Such borrowings, new 
heads will he opened under permanent and temporary debt. ■> 

■ • (^"'The Provincial'Governments may,'iii future, obtain advances 
from the Central: Government, and in order to show such loans and 
their repayments a new' central ledger head will be opened desig¬ 
nated 'loans between Central and provincial Governments’ immediate¬ 
ly after the provincial advance and loan account. 1 - 

(3) The deposit head'“exchange on remittance accounts,” which 
was discontinued in 1915* will be re-introduced in order that all gains 
and losses from exchange may first bo shown under a single head 
pending distribution ■ at the end of the year between the revenue 
capital-and debt seotions, Transfers to the revenue and eapital 
accounts will be made in accordance with the procedure indicated in 
paragraph 5 s above, and it will be considered in regard to each indi¬ 
vidual year, whether the amount of oxchange remaining undistributed 
under the 1 deposit head should be kept in suspense or otherwise 
appropriated.' • - > : . ' 

8. ..The head “appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt” 
will be abolished as there will be no such appropriations in futuro, 
and it3 place will ho taken by the head “famine insurance funds” to 
show the transactions relating to the funds to be maintained by pro¬ 
vincial Governments in future. This head will exhibit on the receipt 
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side the sums out of each year’s famine insurance provisions, which 
are not required for outlay ou relief measures or protective works, 
and ou the expenditure side, the transfer of sums at credit of the 
funds for expenditure on these objects or for the grant of advances to 
cultivators. In the case of transfers for outlay on relief measures, 
the corresponding credit will appear under the revenue head “trans¬ 
fers from famine insurance fund.” In the case of advances to culti¬ 
vators, however, the advances and recoveries will be booked in the 
first instance under the head “loan and advances” by provincial 
Governments, the net receipts or issues in each year'in respocfof the 
portion financed from the famine insurance funds being transferred 
at the end of the year to the head prescribed to show the transac¬ 
tions of the funds. This head will he closed to balance in the Gov¬ 
ernment books, and the balance at the end of the year in each pro¬ 
vince will show the amount at the credit of provincial Governments. 
As the balance revenue as well as advances to cultivators will be 
brought to account in the debt section, it is not possible to show the 
application of the fund in a single head or group of heads in the 
regular accounts,- but a fro forma account will be maintained 
for this purpose and included in the finance and revenue 
accounts. 

9. The head to district hoards for railway construction” will be 
abolished, as a separate head is not required for the small transactions 
recorded under this head, which can conveniently he included in the 
general heads for loans by the central and Provincial Governments, 
10. Ihe disignation of the head “balances of provincial allotments” 
will be charged to “ balances of Provincial Government”. It is neces¬ 
sary that the' form of the accounts should, in future, permit of the 
discrimination of expenditure of Provincial Governments between 
reserved and transferred” subjects, and for the purposes of finan¬ 
cial control, that they should also distinguish between voted and non- 
voted expenditure in the case of expenditure of both the Central and 
Provincial Governments. The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
will issue separate instructions to the accounts officers to secure these 
subjects. The changes in tho financial system referred to in paragraphs 
2 and 3 above necessitate some alterations in the form of the opening 
statements in the finance and revenue accounts. These have been 
settled in consultation with the Secretary of State, and the Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor General will give effect to them in the accounts 
for the year 1921-22. It has also been decided to make a general 
revision of the detailed statements in these accounts so as to make 
them more intelligible to the general public and to append notes 
explaining the figures included in each statement or group of state¬ 
ments. The revision necessary in the statements relating to the 
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railway -account has been settled in consultation with the Secretary 
. of State and will be given effect to in the accounts for the 
year 1922-21. The more important of these changes are : (A) distinc¬ 
tion hitherto shown in the accounts between the railways worked 
by Companies which have undergone the process of purchase by 
State and those which by their constitution have been State railways 
worked by companies from the first will be abolished, and (E) that 
the finance and revenue accounts will in future bring out clearly the 
- acutal expenditure incurred each year against the sanction accorded 
by the Secretary of State on the railway programme. The revision 
of the remainning statements in these accounts is under consideration, 



Rules for the 

' Madras. Legislative Council 

The "following .‘rules' relating to the provincial Legislative 
-Councils,, framed tinder section 72-A.-(4) (a) (b) (c) (d) and (f) 
of the Government 'of India Act was submitted for. tlj.e sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council in. April 1921. 

il ^Composition, of. Legislative. Council. 

► I j a The t Legislative Council of . the i Governor of-Madras shall 
tj. consist of— 

(l) the members of the Executive Council es-officio; , 
i ( 2 -). .ninety-eight elected members; and 
;(3) such ;n umber of .-members nominated by the .Governor as, 
^ with -.the.. addition of the. members, of ..theExecutive 
3 s Council shall amount to twenty-nine; of .the,.members so 
^ nominated^ 

... (a) ..not more, than nineteen may be officials, and 

(b). six shall be persons nominated as follows, namely:— 

(/)->five to represent the following communities, namely, the 
Paraiyans, Pallans, Valluvans, Malas, -Madigas, Chak- 
. kiliyans, Tottiyans, Cherumans and Holeyag, and 
‘ (u) -one to represent, the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

■ ■ Elected Members—Constituencies. 

... II, ? The .elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified-in Schedule I to these rules* and the number of members to 
.be elected by i each, constituency, and the number if any of seats 
reserved for non-Brahman members (hereinafter in these rules referred 
to as reserved seats); shall be as., stated herein against ^that consti¬ 
tuency. 

... General .disqualifications for being elected. 

„ * III. (l) -A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council if such person— • 

(a) is not a British subject; or 

(b) Js a female; or 

(c) is already a member of the Council or of any other Legisla¬ 

tive body constituted under the Act; or 
24 
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(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any 
competent court; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 

mind; or 

(f) is under 25 years of age; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
'court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by 
misfortune without any misconduct on his part: 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as it may prescribe, a Euler of any State in India 
or the Eulers of any such States, or a subject of any such State or 
any class of such subjects shall not be ineligible for election by reason 
only of not being a British subjoct or British subjects : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of the local Government in; 
this behalf. i 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
election for five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 


Special qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies 


IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a member 
of the Council to represent— 

(n) a .non-Brahman constituency if he is a Brahman or if 
his name is not registered on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another non-Brahman or a non- 
Muhammadan constituency ; or 

(b) a non-Muhammadan constituency unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another non-Muhammadan or a non-Brahman constitu¬ 


ency ; or 

(c) any other general constituency unless his name is regi 
tered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of anoth 
constituency of the same communal description ; or 
{d) a special constituency unless his name is registered < 
the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of those rules_ 

(a) ‘‘general constituency ” means a non-Brahman, no 
Muhammadan Indian Christian, European or Angl 
Indian constituency ; and 
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(b) “special constituency ” means a Landholders’, University, 
Planters’, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

Right to Elect 

General conditions of registration and disqualifications 

Y. Every person shall be entitled to have his name registered 
the electoral roll of any constituency who has the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is no^subject 
to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, namely :— 

(a) is not a British subject j or 
; # is a female ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to ho of unsound 

mind ; or - . 

( d ) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that the local- Government may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as it may prescribe, a Euler of any State in India 
or the Eulers of any such States or a subject of any such State or 
any class of such subjects, shall not be disqualified for registration 
by reason only of not being a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that, if a resolution, is passed by the Council 
recommending that the sex disqualification for registration should 
be removed either in respect of women generally or in respect of 
any class of women, the local Government shall make regulations 
providing that women or a class of women, as the case may be, shall 
not be disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name registered on the- electoral roll of more than one general 
constituency. 

Qualifications of electors 

VI. (l) The qualification of an elector for a general constituency 
shall be such qualifications based on— 

(t) community, 

(ii) residence, and 

( Hi ) (a) occupation of a house, or 

(b ) assessment to property-tax, tax on companies or pro- 

■i fession tax, or 

(c) assessment to income-tax, or 

( d ) receipt of a military pension, or 

(e) the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule ii to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a special constituent;! 
shall be the qualification specified in Schedule ti to these rules in 
the case of that constituency. 
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R tJLES FOR ' THE MaFRA S ' 

Electoral roll 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


(4) 


YU. (l) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every constitu¬ 
ency, on which shall he entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
shall he publish'ed in the constituency together-' with a notice speci¬ 
fying the mode in which and the time 1 within which T any person 
whose name is not entered in the roll' and' who-‘claim's- to have it 
inserted therein^ or any person whose ftame if on the r roll ahd 1 who' 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the naifie of arty other 
persori on the roll, may prefer a claim or objection to the Revising 
AuthoHt.y; 

(2) Subject to the provisions of these rules, the local Govern¬ 
ment shall make regulations providing for—' 

!l) .the authority by whom the ’electoral roll shall he prepar¬ 
ed and the particulars to he coiitaiiied in the'roll; 
the time at which the roll shall be prepared:' 
the'publication of the roll in such manner and 'iri such 1 
language as to give it wide puhlicity in the constituency 
to which it relates; 

the mode in which and the time within ■which claims 
and objections may he preferred; 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising 1 Authorities ■ 
to dispose of claims and objections;. 1 

(6) the inanner in which' notices of claims or objections’shall 
be published; and 

(7) the place, date, and time'at which and' the manner in 
which claims or objections shall he heard; 

and may make such regulations to provide for other matters 
incidental or ancillary to the preparation and revision of the roll as it 
may consider desirable. Such regulations may be made as to rolls 
generally or any class of rolls or any particular roll. ; 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall ho amended in accordance therewith and 
shad, as so amended, be republished in such manner as the local 
Government may prescribe. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the'date of 
such repubhcation, and shall continue in force for a period of three 
years or for such less period as the lochl Government may by regula¬ 
tion prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a fresh roll 
shall be prepared in accordance with these rules. 

(5> If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
members after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
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for the purposes of that'election continue to 'operate as the ‘electoral r v 
roll for the constituency, 

.% Right to Vote. 

? Yin.**-Every r-perpon-registered ? on .the-electoral;.roll for the= t ., 
$time being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be • 
'■entitled to vote-, at .an • election.of a .member.or. members for that 
constituency'proyided.that .no person; shall wote , in more thamone *j 
general-constituency} . , ■ 

Nomination of candidates. 

,IX.Ul)-'Ani person maybe nominated'as a'candidate .for'elec- . 
tioii* in any constituency for which He is eligible‘for‘ election under J 
thes<5 rules.’ *■ 

(2) On or after the date on which a candidate is nominated the " - 
candidate shall make'inr writing' and‘sign a' declaration appointing 
either himself of some bther'persoh to be 'his agent for the election, - 
antfad Candidate shall be deemed to he duly nominated" unless such ' 
declaration has beeh made; 

(3) ^ candidate‘Who has" 'withdrawn his candidature 1 shalL not ‘ 
be allowed 1 to 'cancel 'the* withdrawal or to be'renominated :as a - 
candidate for th'e ! same election 

f . .. . . Election... 

X. (l) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not. withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the local Government may fix in this behalf exceed that of the 
vacancies/a-poll"shall-be taken «■; '■ 

Provided that, if any seat is reserved*and the ; number among m 
such-•‘candidates -of -non-Brahmans. is equal to the mumber of the 
reserved-seats- vtheVnon-.Brahmam scan didate -or icandidates/ as the 
case may be, shall be declared to be elected, and a poll-shallouly be 
takeir-if >any vacancy thereafter 'remains to be filled: 

(2) If the number of such candidates is 7 - equal to the number of 
vacancies,'all such candidates ahall be declared to be duly eleeted, 

(3) ‘ If the 1 number-of such ^candidates is less than the number 
of vacancies,, all such-candidates shall be declared to be eleeted, and 
the*-Governor shall} by notification in the Jl’ort St. George Gazette, 
call for fresh .nominations- fori the remaining vacancies and, if any 
such ate -received, r shall call-upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies..: 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and- in general: and Land¬ 
holders’ constituencies -in person.-: No votes shall -be received by 
prosy. , 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
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maDy votes as there are members to be elected : provided that no 

elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative du y 
authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present a 

the time of counting. , 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, t e 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given to be elected : 

Provided that, if one or more seats are reserved, the Returning 
Officer shall first declare to be elected the' non-Brahman candidate 
or candidates, as the case may be, to whom the largest number o» 
votes has been given. 

(8) Where an .equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates to be declared elected, the determination of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to 
have been given shall be made by lot to be drawn in the presence 
of the Returning Officer and in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Council, and the name or 
names of the candidate or candidates elected shall be published in 
the Fort St. George Gazette. 

Government to make regulations regarding the conduct of elections- 

XI. (l) Subject to the provisions of these rules, the local 
Government shall make regulations providing for— 

(1) the form and manner in, and the conditions on, which 

nominations may be made, and for the scrutiny of nomina¬ 
tions ; 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each consti¬ 

tuency and for his powers and duties ; 

(3) in the case of general and Landholders’ constituencies 

the division of the constituencies into polling areas in 
such manner as to give all electors such reasonable facili¬ 
ties for voting as are practicable in the circumstances, and 
the appointment of polling stations for these areas ; 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and the duties of such officers ; 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll 

(6) the manner in which votes ate to be given, and for special 
provision in this respect in the case of illiterate voters 
or voters under physical or other disability ; 
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(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 
by persons representing themselves to be electors after 
. other persons have voted as Buch electors ; 

(b) the scrutiny of votes, 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 
the period for which such papers shall be preserved, and 
for the inspection and production of such papers ; 
and may make such other regulations regarding the conduct of 
elections as it thinks fit. 

(2) In the. exercise of the foregoing power regulations may be 
made as to elections generally or any class of elections, or in regard 
to constituencies generally or any class of constituency or any parti¬ 
cular constituency. 

Multiple elections. 

XII. (l) If any person is elected by a constituency of the 
Council and by a constituency of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature, the election of such person to the Council shall be void 
and the Governor shall call upon the constituency concerned to 
elect another person. 

(2) If any person is elected either by more than one constitu¬ 
ency of j the Council or by a constituency of the Council and a cons¬ 
tituency of the Legislative Council of another Governor’s province, 
he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to the 
Secretary to the Council or the Secretaries to both Councils, as the 
case may be, within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the local official Gazette, choose for 
which of these constituencies he shall serve, and such choice shall 
be conclusive. 

(3) When any such choice has been made, the Governor shall 
call upon the constituency or constituencies for which such person 
has not chosen to serve to elect another person or persons. 

(4) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (2) of this rule, the election of such person shall be void 
and the Governor shall call upon the constituency or constituencies 
concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Nominated Members—General disqualifications for nomination. 

XIII. (1) No person shall he nominated to the Council who— 

[j Same as in Sec. Ill , above, q. vi\ 

Term of office of nominated member. 

XIV. (l) A nominated non-official member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council to which he is nominated. 
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\ ( 2 ). Official members shall .’hold' office lor the duration of tb( 
Council to which they are nominated -or for. such-shorter period as 
the Governor,may, at/ the time of.nomination,[determine. 

The Taking of Oath. 

- XV. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a member 
of the Council shall, before takings his seat, make, at a pieeting 0 0 

Council, an. oath or. affirmation of his allegiance to the Crown 19 the 
following form, namely:— 

I, A.’Bi having been a . jnembeiv. of-this iGouncil do 

solemnly swear (or affirm): that - I-will be faithful aiid behr true 
allegiance to His majesty the King Emperef of India, His heirs aoa| 
successors, and that I will faithfully discharge thodtfty upon which; 

I am about to enter. ! 

.. Effect, of-suhsequentdisabilities or failure to take oath. 

. XVI. . (l) If anyperson having-been - elected or--nominated 
■subsequently becomes subject to any of the-’disabilities -stated in 
. clauses (a), (rf), (e), (tf) and (h) of sub-rule (l) dr in -sub-rule *(2) 0 
rule III or of rule XIII, as the case may be 5 -*failfi to make-the oatn 
or affirmation prescribed by rule XV ■ within •- such .time as the 
Governor considers reasonable, the -Governor shall*-' by ; notification 
in the Fort St. George Gazette, declare his seat to be vacant. 

. (2) .When.any such declaration is made, . th& -Governor sha 

. by- notification as aforesaid, call upon the constituency concerne 

to eleot another person ■■■ within such -time as may be prescribed by 
the'notification, or shall .nominate another -person, aS the caS0 
may be. 

Casual vacancies. 

XVII. (l) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an : elected 
member by reason of his election' being declared, void, or by reason 
of absence from India, inability to attend to-duty, death, acceptance 
of. office or resignation duly accepted, the Governor shall, by 
notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the constituen¬ 
cy concerned to elect a person for the purpose of filling the. vacancy 
within such time as may be prescribed by the notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a-nominated member, 
.. the Governor shall nominate to the. vacancy a person having necessa¬ 
ry qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Council. 

XVIII. (l) As soon- as- -conveniently - may be after thes® 
rules come into force, a Council .shall be constituted in accordance 
with their provisions. 
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^ (2) For this purpose the Governor shall, v by notification in 

■„ the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the constituencies referred 
to in rule II to elect members in accordance with these rules within 
such time as may be prescribed by the notification, and shall make 
=; such nominations as may be necessary to complete the Council 
1 before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

' ' (3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 

of the first ■ electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after 
the commencement of these ’ rules, the local Government may by 
order do any matter or thing which appears to it necessary for 
the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

Reconstitution of Council—General Elections. 

XIX. (l) On the expiration of the duration^ of a Council 
or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order tbat 
a new Council may be constituted. ! 

‘ (2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor shall, 
by 7 notification in the Fort St. George Gazette,, call upon the 
constituencies referred to in rule II, to elect members in accordance 
with these rules within such time after the date of’ expiration or 
dissolution as may be prescribed by such notification : 

: Provided that-, if the Governor thinks fit, ■ such notification 
may be issued at any time not being more than • three months prior 
to the date on which the duration of the Council would expire 
in the ordinary course of events. 

' (3) Before the day fixed for . the first meeting of the Council 
the Governor shall make such nominations as may 'be necessary 
to complete the Council. 

XX. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any election, the names of the 
members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall he notified in the Fort St. George Gazette. ' 
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SCHEDULE I, 


I. List of Constituencies. 


Name of Constituency, 

Class of Constituency. 

No. of 

Reserved 



members. 

seats. 

Madras City „ 

Non-Muhammadan Urban 

4 * 

2 

Madura City Municip ... 

>1 

1 

»•* 

Tvichinopoly cum Srirantam 

it 

1 

... 

Cocanada City „ 

tt 

1 

... 

Vizagapatam City „ ... 

a 

1 

... 

Tinnevelly cum Palamcottah 

Non-Brahman Urban 

1 

... 

Anantpur Dist. 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 

2 

1 

Arcot (North) „ ... 

Ii 

3 

1 

Arcot (South) i, 

19 

3 

1 

Biliary „ 

19 

2 

1 

Chingleput ,, 

99 

2 

1 

Ohittoor „ ... 

» 

2 

1 

Coimbatore ,, 

» 

3 

1 

Cuddapah „ ... 


. ’ 2 

I 

Ganjam „ 

tt 

3 ' 

1 

Godabari ,, ... 

ii 

2 

1 

Guntur n ... 


3 

1 

Kanara (South) Dist. ... 

it 

2 ' 

1 

Kistna (East) „ . 

19 

2 

1 

Kistna (West) „ 

J) 

2 

I 

Kurnool „ 

tf • 

2 

1 

Madura District ... 

}| 

3 

1 

Malabar cum Anjengo ... ; 

>1 

2 

1 

Ncllore „ ... 


2 

1 

Ramnad „ ... 

|| 

2 

1 

Salem >■ 

l| 

2 

1 

Tanjoro „ 

la 

3 

1 

Tinnevelly District 

>1 

2 

1 

Trichinopoly „ 

ii 

2 

1 

Vizagapatam „ ... 

5 II 

2 

1 

The Nilgiris „ 

Non-Brahman Urban 

1 


Madras City (Muham¬ 

Muhammadan Urban 

1 

... 

madan). 




Madura and Trichinopoly 

II 



cum Srirangam. 




Northern Sirkars 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 


East Coast „ 




Ceded Districts 


1 

1 


North Arcot cum ... 


1 


Chingleput „ 


1 


Central Districts 




Tanjore . 

|| 

1 

I 


Madura cum Trichinopoly 

II 

J. 

1 


Ramnad cum Tinnevelly 

ll 

1 


Malabar cum Anjengo 

>1 

A 

2 




legislature council 


\ Name of Constituency. 

South Kanara „ 
i Northern Districts ... 
Central Districts 
West Coast „ ... 

Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
cum Madura 
Kamnad cum Tinnevelly 
European 
Anglo-Indian 
Northern Landholders, I 
Northern Landholders, II , 
NoTth Central Landholders 
South Central Landholders 
Southern Landholders ... 
West Coast Landholders 
Madras University 
Madras Planters ... 
Madras Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Madras Trades Association 
Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce. 
Nattukkottai Nagarathas’ 
Association. 


Class of Constituency. 

Muhammadan Rural 
Indian Christian 
» 

» 

>» 

»1 

. European 

Anglo-Indian 

Landholders 

i» 

If 

if 

if 

/ If 

University 

Planting 

Commerce and Industry 

ff 

ii 

- ■ >» 


No. of 
members. 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

. 1 
. 1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

. 1 
1 


i 95 

Reserved 

seats. 


II- Seats shall he deemed to be reserved seats within the meaning of this 
Schedule for the purposes of an election if the number of non-Brahman members 
already representing the constituency is less than the number of seats specified 
as reserved seats, to the extent only of that deficiency : 

. Provided that, if the number of non-Brahman candidates at the date of the 
election is less than the number of reserved, seats the member of reserved seats 
shall be reduced to the extent of that deficiency. 


SCHEDULE It. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 

Definitions 

I. In this Schedule— 

(a) “an Anglo-Indian ” means any person being a British 
subject and resident in British India, 

(t) of European descent in the male line who is not a European, 
or 

(«) of mixed Asiatic apd non-Asiatic descent, whose father, 
grandfather or more remote ancestor in the male line was 
born in the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa or 
the United States of America, and who is not a European ; 
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(b) “a European ” means any' person of European descent, 

in the male line being a British subject and resident, in 
British India, who either was born in- or has a domicile 
in the British Isles, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia,. 
New Zealand or the Union of South Africa, or whose 
father was so born or has or had up to. the date of the 
birth of the person in question such a domicile ; 

(c) “member, ” in relation to a Chamber of Commerce or a 
planters’ or traders’ association, includes any' person entitled to 
exercise the rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and 
in the name of any firm, company or corporation registered as a 
member ; 

( d ) “previous year ” means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation 
is first published under these rules ; 

(e) “zamindar ” means the holder of an estate as defined in 
section 3 (#) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908. 

Revenue accounts Etc to be conclusive evidence, 

II. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 

under this Schedule, the entries’ in the land revenue accounts and 

muchilakas regarding the amounts of assessment, water rate and 
rent payable, and tbe entries in the municipal, records regarding 
the amounts of taxes assessed or paid and tbe values of houses 
shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated therein. 

General Constituencies. 

Non-Muhammadan and non-brahman constituencies (urban and rural) 

III. Every person not being a European, an Anglo-Indian, an 
Indian Christian or a Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector 
for a non-Muhammadan or non-Brahman constituency, who resided 
in the constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous 
year, and has the further qualifications hereinafter prescribed for 
an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban—Madras city constituency 

IV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Madras 
City constituency who— 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to property-tax, or tax 
on companies or profession-tax ; or 

( b) occupied for not less than six months in the previous year 

a house in the city, not being a house in any military 
or police lines, of an annual value of not less than 
Bs. GO j or 
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• . : (c) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax ; or 

(d) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
?: j £.! or non-connniesioned) of His; Majesty^s regular forces. 

^Explanation.^- No person' shall be deemed : to occupy a house 
iwithin the, meaning of clause (i) unless he is paying or is liable to 
pay to the owner ithe rent thereof, or is exempt from the payment 
of rent by virtue of any office, service or employment ; nor shall 
more .than one person be qualified as an elector in respect of the 
.same house. , ■ 

V. . A, person shall be qualified as an elector, for an urban 
.constituency other than, Madras, who^ 

(a) was assessed in. the previous year to an aggregate amount 
of not less, than Rs. 3 in respect of one or more of the 
following taxes, namely, property tax, tax on companies, 
or profes9ion-tax, or 

' : ■ .(#) holds within the constituency one of the qualifications in 
respect of the holding of land hereinafter prescribed for 
an electorof a rural constituency ; or 

(c) - was assessed in the previous year to income tax ; or 

(f/) 1 is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned)' of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

VI. A person shall be qualified-as an elector for a rural consti¬ 
tuency whOr— 

(a) ; is registered as a ryotwari pattadar, or as an inamdar, of 
land, the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

(b) i holds on a registered lease under a ryotwari pattadar or 
an inamdar land;, the annual rent value of which is not less than 
Rs. 10. or 

(c} is registered jointly with the proprietor under sections 14 
of the. Malabar Land,Registration Act, 1895, as the occupant of land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

( d ) is a landholder, as defined in section 3 (5) of the Madras 
Estates Land, Act, 1908, holding an estate, the annual rent value 
of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

(e) holds as ‘ryot’ as defined in section 3 (15) of the Madras 
Estates Land Act, 1908, or as tenant under a landholder, land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs 10, or 

(f) was in the previous year assessed in a municipality inclu¬ 
ded in the constituency to an aggregate, amount of not less than 
Rs. 3 in respect of one or more of the following taxes, namely, 
property-tax, tax on companies or profession-tax, or 

(g) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax, or 

(A) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
nou-commissioued) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 
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Muhammadan constituencies 

VII. Every Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a 
Muhammadan constituency, urban or rural, who resided in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous year and 
has any of the qualifications prescribed in this Schedule for an 
elector of a Madras City, other urban, or rural constituency as the 
case may be. 

Indian Christian constituencies 

VIII. Every Indian Christian shall be qualified as an elector for 
an Indian Christian constituency who resided in the constituency 
for not less than 120 days in the previous year and has any of the 
qualifications prescribed for an elector of any urban or Tural consti¬ 
tuency included in the area of such Indian Christian constituency. 

European and Anglo-Indian constituencies 

IX. Every European shall be qualified as an elector for the 
European constituency, and every Anglo-Indian shall be qualified 
as an elector for the Anglo-Indian constituency, if such European or 
Anglo-Indian resided in the Madras Presidency for not less than 
120 days in the previous year and has any of the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Rental Value 

X. For the purposes of this Schedule, the annual rent value 
of land shall he determined in accordance with the provisions of 
section 64 of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, with reference to 
the accounts of the fasli year preceding the calendar year in which 
the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first pub¬ 
lished under these rules, or, if the accounts for that year are not 
available, then with reference to the latest accounts that are availa¬ 
ble: provided that, if in any case it is not possible to calculate the 
rent value in accordance with the provisions of section 64 of the 
Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, the Registration Officer shall deter¬ 
mine the value for tho purpose of this Schedule upon the best infor¬ 
mation available. 

Joint families. 

XI. If property is held or payments are made jointly by th fl 
members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be the member 
authorised by a majority of the family, or, in the case of a Hindu 
joint family, either a member so authorised or the manager thereof. 

Person not qualified in both personal and representative capacity. 

XII. A person may be qualified either in his personal capacity 
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or in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in 
both capacities. 

Fiduciary capacity not recognised. 

XIII. Save as provided in paragraph Hi of this Schedule, no 
person shall be .qualified -as an elector in respect of any property 
unless he possesses the prescribed property qualification in his own 
personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 

Special constituencies—Landholder constituencies. 

XIV. Every zamindar, janmi or maliltanadar shall be qualified 
as an elector for a Landholders’ constituency who resided in the 
constituency for hot less than 120 days in the previous year and 
who— 

(a) possesses an annual income, calculated as provided in 
paragraphs 15, 16 and 17 of this Schedule, of not less 
than Rs. 3,000 derived from an estate as defined in sec¬ 
tion 3 (#) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908, within 
- the Presidency of Madras, or 

(i) is registered as the janmi of land situated within the 
Presidency of Madras on which the assessment is not less 
than Rs. 1,500,or 

(c) receives from Government a malikana allowance 
the annual amount of ^which is not less than Rs. 
3,000. . ■ 

Annual income 

XV. For the purposes of paragraph 14 of this Schedule, the 
annual income of a zamindar shall be taken to be the annual rent 
value upon which the land-cess is calculated under the Madras Local 
Boards Act, 1884, excluding the jodi, quit-rent, peshkash or similar 
charge payable by him to Government. 

Method of Calculating annual income and assessment 

XVI. In calculating annual income and assessment foi the 
purposes of paragraph of this Schedule— 

(a) income derived from an estate shall not be reckoned along 
with income derived from any land other than an estate, but it may 
be reckoned along with a malikana allowance; 

(b) in no case shall income derived from a portion of an estate 
which is not separately registered in the office of a Collector be 
taken into account; 

(c) assessments paid on more than one parcel of land may be 
reckoned together: provided that, in the case of land referred to in 
paragraphs 19 and 20 of this Schedule, the assessment paid thereon 
shall not be added to any . assessment paid on other land unless the 
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holder of the latter has been nominated or is entitled under those, 
paragraphs to represent the joint holders or family in respect 
of the former laud. 

Basis of determinaton of annua! rent value and assessment. 

XVII. For the purposes of paragraph 14 of this Schedule, the 
annual rent value and assessment shall be determined with reference 
to the accounts of the fasli year preceding the calendar year in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules or, if the accounts for that year 
are not available, with reference to the latest accounts that are 
available: provided that, if in any case it is not possible to cal¬ 
culate the rent value in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
16 of this Schedule, the Collector shall determine the value upon 
the best information available. 

Entiy of name in and register. 

XVIII. Save as expressly provided.in this Schedule, no person 
claiming to be qualified as an elector for a Landholders' constituency 
on account of the possession of income derived from land for which 
a public register is kept shall be entitled to have such income taken 
into account in determining his eligibility, unless the land from 
which the income is derived stands registered in such register in 
name. 

XIX. If several persons are registered as joint holders of land, 
a majority of the adult male persons so registered may nominate 
in writing any one of themselves who is not disqualified to be their 
representative for voting purposes, and the name of such representa¬ 
tive alone shall be entered in the electoral roll and, if such nomina¬ 
tion is not made, no entry shall be made in the roll in respect of 
such land. 

Explamtio-n .—Land registered under section 14 of the Malabar 
Land Registration Act, 1895, in'the joint names of the registered 
proprietor and another person is not land registered in the names 
of joint holders within the meaning of this paragraph. 

Where property is entered in name of a woman. 

XX. When the property of a tarwad or similar jpint family 
under the Marumaklcattayam law is registered in the name of» 
woman and would, hut for the disqualification of sex, qualify the 
registered holder as an elector, the senior male member of the family 
who is not disqualified, or any member not disqualified who is 
nominated in writing by a majority of the adult male members, 
shall be qualified as the representative of the family. 

XXI. Save as hereinbefore provided, no person shall be quail- 
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proprietor and another person, is not land registered in the names 
of loint holders within the meaning of this paragraph. 

Where property is entered in name of a woman. 

XX. When the property or a tarwad or similar joint family 
under the Marpmaklcattayam law is registered in the name of a 
woman and would, but for the disqualification of sex, qualify the 
registered holder as an elector, the senior male member of the family 
who is not disqualified, or any member not disqualified who is 
nominated in writing by a majority of the adult male members, 
shall be qualified as the representative of the family. 

XXI. Save as hereinbefore piovided, no person shall be quali¬ 
fied as an elector unless he possesses the prescribed property quali¬ 
fication in his own personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 

XX II. A person who is nominated or qualified, under paragraph 
19 or paragraph 20 of this Schedule, to represent a group of joint 
owners or a joint family, and who is himself possessed of a separate 
property qualification as an elector, may elect whether to be entered 
in the electoral roll in his representative or separate capacity, but 
he shall be entered in one such capacity only. 

The University constituency. 

XXIII. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the 
Madras University constituency if he has a place of residence in 
India and is a member of the State, or an Honorary Fellow, or a 
graduate of over seven years’ standing of the University of Madras. 

The Planters’ constituency. 

XXIV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Planters’ constituency if he is a member of one of the associations 
affiliated to the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce and Industry constituency. 

XXV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce constituency if he is a member of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce or of a Chamber affiliated to it. 

Other Commerce constituencies. 

XXVI. Members of the Madras Trades Association, the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathars' 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the cons¬ 
tituency comprising the Chamber or Association of which they 
are members. 
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Rules for the 

Bombay Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay shall 
consist'of— 

(1) the members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) eighty-six elected members ; and 

(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council shall 
amount to twenty five ; of the members so nominated— 

(а) not more than sixteen may be officials, and 

(б) five shall be non-official persons nominated to represent 
respectively the following class or interests, namely : 

(t) the Anglo-Indian community ; 

(ii) the Indian Christian community ; 

(Hi) the labouring class ; 

( iv ) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes and 

\v) the cotton trade. 

Elected Members—Constituencies 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency, and the number, if any of 
seats reserved for Maliaratta members (hereinafter in these rules 
referred to as x'oserved seats), shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

(Sec. Ill , General disqualification—same as on pp. 186/7) 

Special qualification for election in case of certain Constituencies 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligiblo for election as a 
Member of the Council to represent— 

(a) a Bombay City constituency, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency or on the electoral roll of 
a Bombay City constituency of the same communal description ; or 

(b) a Mahratta constituency, unless he is a Mahratta and unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and 
he has resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior 
to the 1st day of January in the year in which the constituency i 3 
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called upon to elect a number of members : provided that a 
candidate eligible for election in any such constituency shall be 
eligible for election in another Mabratta constituency or in a 
non-Muhammadan constituenc}', if the whole or part of such Mahratta 
or non-Muhammadan constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which he has so resided ; or 

(c) a- non-Muhammadan constituency, unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has 
resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior to the 
1st day of January in the year in which the constituency is called 
upon to elect a number of members : provided that a candidate 
eligible for election in any such constituency shall be eligible for 
eleotion in another non-Muhammadan or, if he is a Mahratta, in 
a Mahratta constituency if the whole or part of such non-Muham¬ 
madan or Mahratta constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which he has so resided ; or 

( d) any other general constituency, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has resided in the 
constituency for a period of six months prior to the 1st day of 
January in the year in which the constituency is called upon to 
elect a number of members : provided that a candidate eligible 
for election in any such constituency shall be eligible for election 
in a constituency of the same communal description if the whole 
or part of either constituency is included in the same district ; or 

(e) See p. 187, IV ( d ) 

(2) For the purpose of these rules— 

(a) “general constituency” means a Mahratta, non-Muham¬ 
madan, Muhammadan or European constituency ; and 

( b ) “Special constituency means a Landholders,’ University, 
or Commerce & Industry constituency. 

For t}ie rest of the Rules see pp. 187 to 193 and read “ Bombay ” 
and “local official Gazette'’ for “Madras” and “Fort St, George Gazette,” 
respectively, except in the following Sections :— 

In See. VI (l) (in) a, b, c, d, e, read :— 

(b) assessment to income-tax, or 

(c) receipt of a military pension, or 

( d) the holding of land, or 

(e) receipt of wages, 

In Sec X, read a proviso to (/) :— 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved and of such candidates one 
only is a Mahratta, that candidate shall be declared to be elected, 
and a poll shall only be taken if any vacancy thereafter remains to 
be filled. 

And for Sec. X. (5) read the following :— 
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(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have 
as many votes as there are m embers to be elected, and shall be 
entitled to accumulate all of them upon one candidate or to distri¬ 
bute them amongst the candidates as he pleases. 

And to Sec. X (7) read the following proviso :— 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved, the Returning Officer Bhall 
first declare to be elected the Mahratta candidate to whom the largest 


number of votes has been given. 

SCHEDULE I. 

1.—List of Constituencies. 
Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. 

Number of 

Reserved 

Bombay City (North) 

... Non-Muhammad an Urban, 

members. 

3 

seats 

1 

Bombay City (South) 

... t, 

3 

I 

Karachi „ 

... ,, 

1 

... 

Ahmedabad City 

... ti 

1 


Surat „ 

••• n 

1 


Sholapur „ 

... » 

1 


Poona „ 

... n 

1 


Ahmedabad District 

... Non-Muhammadan Rural 

2 

... 

Broach District 

... 

1 


Kaira District 


2 


Panch Mahal6 District 


1 

... 

Surat ,, 

... p 

2 


Thana „ 

I) 

2 

“i 

Ahmednagar „ 

... ,, 

2 

1 

Kast Khandcsh ,, 

... 1 1 

3 

... 

Nasik „ 

**“ ll 

2 

1 

Poona ,, 

'** jy 

2 

i 

Satara „ 


3 

... 

Belgauin „ 

1' 

» 1 

2 

... 

Bijapur „ 

♦ > 

1 

... 

Dharwar „ 


2 

... 

K anar a ,, 

1 t 

■ ■ • | | 

] 


Ratnagiri ,, 

tl 

2 

i 

Eastern Sind „ 


1 


West ern Si ml 


1 


*Sholapur ,, 

* * * ri 

1 

... 

•Kolaba „ 


] 


*West Khandesh „ 


1 

... 

Bombay City (Muham¬ 

Muhammadan Urban 

2 

... 

madan). 

Karachi City (Muham¬ 


1 


madan). 





•Note.—Tlic Sholapur District, the Kolaba District, and the West Khandesh 
District constituencies elect a Mahratta member to the first, second 
and third Councils respectively under part IV of this Schedule and 
to succeeding Councils in the same rotation. 





Muhammadan Urban 

J) 

Muhammadan Rural 
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|Name of Constituency, Class of Constituency. Number of 

i • ' : 

■ AHmedabad and Surat 
cities (Muhammadan). 

' Poona and Sholapur 
cities (Muhammadan). 

The Northern Division 
(Muhammadan). 

The Central Division 
(Muhammadan). 

The Southern Division 
(Muhammadan). 

Hyderabad District 
(Muhammadan). 

Karachi District (Muham¬ 
madan). 

Lark ana District (Muham¬ 
madan). 

Sukkur District [Muham¬ 
madan]. 

Thar and. Parkar [Muham¬ 
madan], 

Nawabshah Dist [Muham¬ 
madan]. 

Upper Sind Frontier District 
[Muhammadan], 

Bombay City [European] iimuprau 

» Presidency [European] „ 

Deccan SardaTs Landholders 

Gu}rat Sardars „ 

Jaigirdars and Zamindars ,, 

[Sind], 

Bombay University. ... 

Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Bombay Trades Association. 

Bombay Millowners’ 

Association. 

Mimedabad Millowners’ 

Association. 

ndian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau. 


European 


University 

Commerce and Industry 


members. 
1 

1 

3 
3 
3 

2 
2 

3.. 

2 

2 

1 

I 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 


Reserved 

reats. 


II. In interpreting this Schedule references to a district, municipal district 
’[ cantonment shall be deemed to be references to the district, municipal 
listrict or cantonment as constituted for the time beingunder the Bombay Land 

venue Code, 1879, the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, and the Canton- 
rents Act, 1910, respectively. 

III. No seat shall be deemed to be a reserved scat within the meaning of 
his Schedule for the purpose of any diction if the constituency is already 
epresented by a Mahratta member or if there is no Mahratta candidate, 

IV. The Sholapur District constituency shall, for the purposes of the 
X'Deral election to the first Council and of all bye-elections, occuring during 
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tlie continuance of that Council, be a Mahratta constituency, and the 
District constituency shall be a Mahratta constituency for the purposes of the 
second Council and of all bye-elections occuring during the contit.uance of that 
Council, and the West Khandesh District constituency shall be a Mahratta 
constituency for the purposes of the third Council and of all bye-elections 
occuring during the continuance of the third Council, and thereafter those 
constituencies shall, in the like rotation, be Mahratta constituencies for the 
. purposes of elections to succeeding Councils. 

SCHEDULE II. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule— 

(a) “a European ” means— 

( b ) “holder ” means a person lawfully in possession of land 
whather such possession is actual or not; 

(c) “publication of the electoral roll” means the first publication 
under these rules of the electoral roll for the time being under pre¬ 
paration; 

(d) “tenant” means a lessee whether holding under an instru¬ 
ment or under an oral agreement, and includes a mortgagee of a 
tenant’s rights with possession. 

General Constituencies. 

II. In a Mahratta or non-Muhammadan urban constituency 
every person shall he qualified as an elector who is neither a Muham¬ 
madan nor a European and who, on the 1st day of April next pre¬ 
ceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place of 
residence within the constituency or, in the case of a Bombay City 
constituency, within the limits of the said city or within the limits 
of the taluka of Salsette, or, in the case of any other urban consti¬ 
tuency, within two miles of the boundary thereof, and who— 

(a) on the 1st day of April aforesaid occupied, as owner or 
tenant, in such constituency, a house or building, or part, of a house 
or building separately occupied, as a dwelling or for the purpose of 
any trade, business or profession,— 

(i) of which the annual rental value was not less than Rs. 120 
in the case of the Bombay City constituency, and not less than Rs. 60 
in the case of the Karachi City constituency, or 

(ii) in any other urban constituency, where any tax is based 
on the annual rental value of houses or buildings, of which the 
annual rental value was not less than Rs. 36; or, if no tax so based 
is levied, of which the capital value was not less than Rs. 1, 500 ; or 

(l>) was assessed to income-lax in the financial year preceding 
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that in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place ; or 

(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces; or 

( d ) in the case of a Bombay City constituency, is in receipt of a 
monthly wages of not less than Rs. 40 on account of employment as a 
manual worker in a textile factory which is situated within the City 
of Bombay and which is a factory as defined in the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911; or 

(e) on the 1st day of January next preceding the date of publi¬ 
cation of the electoral roll, held a qualification in respect of land 
within the constituency which, if held within the nearest rural con¬ 
stituency, would qualify him as an elector for such constituency. 

III. In a Mahratta or non-Muhammadan rural constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is neither a Muhammadan 
nor a European and who, on the 1st day of January next preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place of residence 
within the constituency or within a contiguous constituency of the 
same communal description, and who— 

(а) (i) in the case of any constituency in Sind, on the 1st day 
of January aforesaid, held in his own right or occupied as a per¬ 
manent tenant or as a lessee from Government alienated or 
unalienated land in such constituency on which, in any one of the 
five revenue years preceding the publication of the electoral roll, an 
assessment of not less than Rs. 16 land revenue in the Upper Sind 
Frontier constituency and of not less than Rs. 32 land revenue in 
any other constituency has been paid or would have been paid if the 
land had not been alienated, or 

(ii) in the case of any other constituency, on the 1st day of 
January aforesaid, held in his own right or occupied as a tenant in 
such constituency alienated or unalionated land assessed at or of the 
assessable value of not less than Rs. 16 land revenue in the Pancb 
Mahals or Ratnagiri districts and not less than Rs. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere ; or 

(б) on the 1st day of January aforesaid was the alienee of the 
right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue, 
amounting to Rs. 16 in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri Districts and 
Rs. 32 elsewhere, leviable in respect of land so alienated and situate 
within the constituency, or was a khot or a sharer in a khoti village 
in the constituency or a sharer in a bhagdari or narvadary village in 
the constituency, responsible for the payment of Rs. 16 land revenue 
in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri Districts and Rs. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere; or 

(c) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding 
that in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place; or 
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( d ) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces ; or 

( e ) in any municipal district, cautonment or notified area in the 
constituency, on the 1st day of April next preceding the date of pub¬ 
lication of the electoral roll, occupied as owner or tenant a house or 
building, or part of a house or building separately occupied, as a 
dwelling or for the purpose of any trade, business or profession,— 

(i) of which the annual rental value was not less than Ks. 36 
in a constituency in Sind ; or 

(it) in any other constituency, if in such municipal district, 
cantonment or notified area, tax is based on the annual rental value 
of houses or buildings, of which the annual value was not less than 
Rs. 24 in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri District and not less than 
Rs. 36 elsowhere; or, if no tax so based is levied, of which the 
capital value was not less than Rs. 1, 000 in the Panch Mahals and 
Ratnagiri Districts and not less than Rs. 1, 500 elsewhere. 

Explanation .—For the purpose of the residential qualification 
required by this paragraph, Mahratta and non-Muhammadan consti¬ 
tuencies shall be deemed to be constituencies of the same communal 
description. 


Muhammadan Urban Constituencies 

IV. In a Muhammadan urban constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of non-Muham¬ 
madan urban constituency. 

Muhammadan Rural Constituencies. 

y* In a Muhammadan rural constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan rural constituency. 

European constituencies 

VI. (l) In the Bombay City (European) constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and save 
in that respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a 
Bombay City non-Muhammadan constituency. 

(2) In the presidency (European) constituency every person 
shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and who save in 
that respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan urban, other than a Bombay City, constituency or of 
non-Muhammadan rural constituency according as he has a place of 
residence within a non-Muhammadan urban or rural constituency. 
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Special Constituencies 

VII. (l) In the constituency of the Deccan Sardarg and Inamdars 
a person shall be qualified as an elector whose name is entered in the 
list for the time being in force under the Resolution of the Govern 
ment of Bombay in the Political Department, No. 2363, dated the 
23rd July, 1867, or who, on the 1st day of January next preceding 

• the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the sole alienee of 
the right of Government to the payment of rent, or land revenue 
in respect of an entire village situate within the constituency. 

(2) In the constituency of the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars 
a person shall be qualified as an elector whose name is entered in the 
list for the time being in force under the Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in the Political Department, No, 6265, dated the 
21st September, 1909, or who, on the 1st day of January next prece¬ 
ding the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the sole alienee 
of the right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue 
in respect of an entire village situate within the constituency. 

(3) In the constituency of the Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind) 
a person shall be qualified as an elector who is a Jagirdar of the 

'first or second class in Sind, or who in each of three revenue years 
preceding tbe publication of the electoral roll has paid not less 
than Rs. 1, 000 land revenue on land situate in any district in sind. 

University Constituency 

VIII. In the constituency of the Bombay University a person 
shall be qualified as an elector who, on the 1st day of April next 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place 
of residence in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Aden) and was 
a member of the Senate or an honorary Fellow of the University 
or a graduate of the University of seven years’ standing. 

Commerce and industry constituencies 

IX. In a Commerce and Industry constituency a person shall be 
qualified as an elector if his name is entered in the list of members, for 
the time being in force, of the association forming such constituency. 

Miscellaneous—Joint families 

X. Where any property is held or occupied or payment is 
made or received jointly by the members of a joint family, the 
family shall, if the majority of the members thereof are not subject 
to any of the disqualification specified in rule V of these rules, 
be adopted as a unit for deciding whether under the provisions of 
this Schedule the requisite qualification exist ; and if it does exist, 
the manager of the family only shall be qualified as an elector in 
fespect of such property or payment. 
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Trustees 

XI. No person holding or occupying any property or making or 
receiving any payment in a fiduciary capacity shall be qualified as an 
elector for any constituency in respect of such property or payment. 

Rental and capital value 

XII. The value of any machinery, furniture or equipment con¬ 
tained in, or situate upon, any house or building shall not be included 
in estimating the rental or capital value of such house or building. 

Service Tenure 

XIII. A person who occupies any dwelling house, other than » 
military or police barrack, by virtue of any office, service or employ¬ 
ment shall, if the dwelling-house is not inhabited by the person 
in whose service he is in such office, service or employment, he | 
deemed to occupy the dwelling house as a tenant. 

Unassessed land 

XIV. The average rate of assessment on assessed land in & 
village or, if there is no such land in the village, the average rate 
of assessment on assessed land in the nearest village containing 
such land shall be taken as the rate for calculating the assessable 
value of unassessed land in such village. 

Revenue Etc, record conclusive proof. 

XV. For the purpose of deciding any claim to ho registered 
in respect of any assessment, payment of rent or land revenue, 
rental value, capital value, or payment of income-tax, an entry in 
any revenue record or in the record of any municipal district or 
cantonment or notified area or in the records of the Municipal 
Corporation of the City ot Bombay, stating the amount of suob 
assessment, payment or value, shall be conclusive proof of the 
amount of such assessment, payment, or value. 


Rules for the 

Bengal Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bengal sh&l 
consist of— 

(1) the members of the Executive Council ex offiiio ; 

(2) one hundred and fifteen elected members ; 
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(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as> 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, shall 
amount to twenty-four ; of the members so nominated— 

; (a) not more than sixteen may be officials, and 

(6) two shall be persons nominated to represent respectively 
the following classes or interests, namely :— 

(i) the Indian Christian community, and 

(it) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes. 

Elected Members' constituencies 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in.Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

III. (General disqualifications same as on pp. 186/7) 

Special qualification for election in case of certain constituencies 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council represent— 

(«) a non-Muhammarlan, Muhammadan, European or Anglo- 
Indian constituency (which constituencies arc hereinafter in these 
rules referred to as general constituencies) unless his name is regis- 
,tered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of another general 
constituency of the same communal description ; or 

(&) a Landholders,’ University, Commerce and Industry, or 
Labour constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in these 
rules referred to as special constituencies) unless his name is entered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

V. ( Right to Elect—same as on pp. 187) 

Qualification of Electors 

VI. (l) The qualifications of an olector for a general consti¬ 
tuency shall be such qualifications based on— 

«) community. 

(it) residence, and 

(it'i) (a) occupation of a building, or 

(6) payment of municipal or cantonment taxes or fees, or 

(c) payment of cesses under the Cess Act, 1880, or 

( d) payment of chaukidari tax or union rate under the 
Village-Chaukidari Act, 1870, or the Bengal Village Self-Govern¬ 
ment Act, 1919, or 

(e) payment of income-tax, or 

(/) receipt of a military pension, or 

(g) the holding of land, 
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as are specified in' Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 

constituency.! 

(£) Same as VI (#), p. 188.. 

[ The other rules are the same as given on pp. 188-193] 


SCHEDULE I. 

List of Constituencies. 


Name of Constituency. 


Class of Constituency. 

Number of 



Members. 

Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan). 

Non-Muhammadan Urban 

6 

-Hoogly Municipal 

do 

do 

1 

Howrah Municipal 

do 

do 

1 

Barrackpore „ 

do 

do m 

1 

24 Parganas „ 

do 

do 

1 

Dacca City 

do 

do 

1 

Burdwan 

do 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 

2 

Birhhum 

do 

do 

1 

Bankura 

do 

do r 

2 

Midnaporc, A, 

do 

do 

1 

Midnaporc, B. 

do 

do 

2 

Hoogly cuin Howrah 
ltural 

do 

do 

1 

24-Parganas Rural A. 

do 

do 

1 

24-Parganas „ B. 

do 

do 

1 

24-Parganas „ C. 

do 

do 

1 

Nadia 

do 

do 

1 

Mu •shidabad 

do 

do 

1 

J ossofc 

do 

do 

2 

Khulna 

do 

do 

1 

Dacca „ 

do 

do 

1 

Mymensingli A. 

do 

do 

I 

Myni‘ nsingli B, 

do 

do 

1 

b’avidpur 

do 

do 

2 

Bakarganj A. 

do 

do 

1 

Bak arganj B. 

do 

do 

1 

Chittagong 

do 

do 

1 

Tippcra 

do 

do 

1 

Noakhali 

do 

do 

1 

Rajshahi 

do 

do 

1 

Dinajpur 

do 

do 

1 

Raugpur 

do 

do 

1 

Bogra cum Tabua 

do 

do 

1 

Malda 

do 

do 

] 

Jalpaiguri 

do 

do 

1 
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Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. 

Calcutta (Muhammadan) Muhammadan Urban 

Hoogly cum Howrah 

Municipal do , . do 

Barrackpore Municipal do do 

24-Parganas do do do 

Dacca City do do 

Burdwan Division 

North (Muhammadan) . Muhammadan Rural 

Burdwan Division 
South 

24-Parganas Rural 
Nadia 

Murshidabad 
Jessore . • 

Khulna 
Dacca Rural 
Mymcnsingh A. 

Mymensingh B. 

Farirlpur 
Bakarganj A 
Bakarganj B. 

Rakaiganj C. 5 
Chittagong 
Tippera 
Noakali , 

Rajshahi 
Dinajpur 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pabna 

Maid a cum Jalpaiguri 
Presidency and Burdwan (European) 

Dacca and Chittagong (European) 

Rajshahi (European) 

Anglo-Indian 
Burdwan Landholders 
Presidency Landholders 
Dacca Landholders 
Chittagong Landholders 
Rajshahi Landholders 
Calcutta University 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Indian Jute Mills Association 
Indian Tea Association 
Indian Mining Association 
Calcutta Trade? Association 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Marwari Association 
Mahajan Sabba 
24-Parganas Wage-earners * 

Calcutta Wage-earners 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do * 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do¬ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Muhammadan Ri 

do 

do 

do 

do 

bo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


European 

do 

do 

Anglo-Indian 

Landholders 

do 

do 

do 

do 

University 

Commerce and Industry 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Labour 
do 
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Number of 
Members. 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
I 
4 
I 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
6 

2 
1 
1 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
l 



SCHEDULE II: 

Qualification of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule— 

(a) “an anglo-Indian ” means any person being a British 
subject and resident in British India, 

(i) of European descent in the male line who is not a 
European, or 

(») of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent whose father, 
grand-father or more remote ancestor in the male line was born in 
the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, or the United States of 
America, and who is not a European ; 

(b) “a European” means any person of European descent 
in the male line being a British subject and resident in British 
India who either was born in or has a domicile in the British Isles, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand or the Union of 
South Africa, or whose father was so born or has or had up to the 
date of the birth of the person in question such a domicile : 

(c) “previous year ” means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules. 

General Constituencies. 

Qualifications based on community. 

II. A person shall be qualified as an elector— 

(a) for a non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither a 
Muhammadan nor a European nor an Anglo-Indian and 

( b) for a Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian constituency 
according as he is a Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian : 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban and rural constituencies other than Calcutta constituencies. 

III. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban or rural 
constituency, other than a Calcutta constituency, who has a place 
of residence in the constituency and who— 

(1) has paid, during and in respect of the previous year or, 
as the case may be, during and in respetft of the Bengali year pre¬ 
ceding that in which the electoral roll for the time being under 
preparation is first published under these rules,— 
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(a) in the municipalities of Howrah or Cossipore-Chifcpur, 
municipal taxes or fees of not less than Rs. 3, or in any other muni¬ 
cipal or cantonment area, municipal or cantonment taxes or fees 
of not less than Rs. 1-8-0, or, 

( b ) road and public works cesses under the Cess Act, 1880, 
of not less than Re, -1; or, 

(c) cliaukidavi tax under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, or 
union rate under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, of 
not less than Rs. 2, or, 

( d) income-tax ; or, 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces, 

Calcutta constituencies 

IV. Subjoct to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for a Calcutta constituency 
who has a place of residence in Calcutta as defined in section 3 (7) 
of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1S99, and who— 

(l) during the previous year— 

(1) was entered in the Municipal assessment book as— 

(a) the owner and occupier of some land or building in 
Calcutta separately numbered and valued for assessment purposes at 
not less than Rs. 150 per annum, or 

(b) the owner or occupier of some land or building in Calcutta 
separately numbered and valued for assessment purposes at not less 
than Rs. 300 per annum: provided that no person shall be qualified 
in virtue of any of the above qualifications unless the owner and 
occupier’s share or the owner’s or occupier’s share, as the case may 
be, of the consolidated rate on such land or building for the afore¬ 
said year has been paid during that year, or, 

( ii) has paid in respect of that year on hi8 sole account and in 
his own name not less than Rs. 24 either in respect of the consoli¬ 
dated rate levied under Chapter XII, or in respect of the taxes 
levied under Chapter XIII, or in respect of the taxes levied under 
Chapter XIV, of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899: provided that 
if any payment has been made in respect of the consolidated rate, 
a person shall be qualified only if his name is entered in the munici¬ 
pal assessment book in respect of the paymfint ; or 

(in) has paid income-tax in respect of that year ; or 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of Bis Majesty’s regular forces. 

European constituencies. 

V. A parson shall be qualified as an elector for a European 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in the 
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constituency and has any of the qualifications prescribed toan 
elector of any urban or rural constituency included m the area ot 

such European constituency. 

TKi e. Ancrlo-Indian constituency. 


YI. A person shall be qualified as an elector in the Anglo-Indian 
constituency who has a place of residence in Bengal and has any ot 
the qualifications prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural 
constituency. 


Joint families. 


VII. Where property is held or payments are made jointly by the 
members of a joint family, the family shall he adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be the manager 
of the family. 

Fiduciary capacity. 

VIII. A person shall not be qualified as an elector for a general 
constituency by virtue of any property held or payment made as a 
trustee, administrator, receiver or guardian or in any other fiduciary 
capacity. 


Special Constituencies. 


Landholders’ constituency. 

IX. A person shall be qualified as an elector of a Landholders 
constituency who has a place of residence iu the constituency and 
who during the previous year— 

(a) in the case of the Burdwan Landholders, and Presidency 
Landholders’ constituencies, held in his own right as a proprietor 
one or more estates or shares of estates and paid in respect thereof 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 4,500, or road and 
public works cesses amounting to nob loss than Rs. 1,125, or, 

(fi) in the case of the Dacca Landholders’, the Rajshahi Land¬ 
holders’ and the Chittagong Landholders’ constituencies, held in 
his own right as a proprietor one or more estates or shares 
of estates, or one or more permanent tenures or shares of 
such tenures held direct from such a proprietor, and paid in respect 
thereof land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 3,000 or 
road and public works cosses amounting to not less than Rs. 750. 

Determination of qualification 

X, In determining the qualification of a person as an elector 
for a Landholders’ constituency— 

(a) only such estates and shares of estates and only such per¬ 
manent tenures and shares of permanent tenures as are not within 
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the district of Darjeeling or tho Chittagong Hill Tracts, shall be 
taken into account; 

(b) only such estates and shares of estates as are hold by him 
i'in his own right and not irS a fiduciary capacity and are registered 
fin his own name in the registers maintained under the Land Regis¬ 
tration Act, 1876, shall be taken into account; 

(c) only such permanent tenures and shares of permanent 
tenures as are held by him (as owner) in his own right and not in 
a fiduciary capacity, shall be taken into account; 

( d) only land revenue or road and public worke cesses payable 
in respect of his own personal shai’e, shall be taken into account ; 

(e) if a landholder pays land revenue or cesses in two or more 

constituencies and his payments in no one of these constituencies 
reach the amount prescribed for that constituency, and if his pay¬ 
ments in ail the constituencies, when aggregated, are not less than 
the amount prescribed for one of the constituencies in which he has 
a place of residence and pays land-revenue or cesses, he shall be 
qualified as an elector for that constituency or, if there is more 
than one such constituency, for the constituency in which be 
makes the largest payment; , . 

(/) if the amount of land-revenue "or road and public works 
cesses paid by a landholder iii respect of any share of an estate, or 
permanent tenure is not definitely known, the District Officer of the’ 
district in which such estate or tenure is situated shall estimate the 
amount paid in respect of such share, and his decision shall be final. 

Explanation.—-A. Mutwalli or manager of a viakj estate shall be 
deemed to hold such estate in his own right, but a trustee or 
manager of an estate other than a wakf estate shall not be so deemed. 

XI. A person - shall be qualified as an elector for the Calcutta 
University constituency who has a place of residence in Bengal and is 
a member of the Senate or an Honorary Fellow of the University, or 
a graduate of the University of not less than seven years’ standing. 

XII. (l) ‘Chamber members’ of the Bengal Chamber of Commer¬ 
ce and ‘permanent members’ of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
and . of the Indian Tea Association, and of tho Indian Mining 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the 
constituency comprising the Chamber or Association of which they 
are such members : provided that no porsou shall be so qualified 
who has not a place of residence in India. 

Explanation. —“ Chamber member ” and '* permanent member ” 
include any person entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of 
chamber membership or permanent membership, as the case may be, 
®n behalf of any firm, company or other corporation registered as 
such member. ' * * * 

28 
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(2) Members of the Calcutta Trades Association, life and 
ordinary members of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
life and ordinary members of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, and life 
and ordinary and mufassal members of the Marwari Association, 
Calcutta, shall be qualified respectively as electors for the consti¬ 
tuency comprising the Association, Chamber or Sabha of which they 
are such members : provided that no person shall be so qualified 
who has not a place of residence in India. 

Explanation .—“ Member,” “ life member,” “ ordinary member ” 
and “ mufassal member ” include— 

(a) in the case of a firm, any one partner in the firm, or, if no 
such partner is present in Calcutta at the date fixed for the election, 
any one person empowered to sign for such firm, and 

(b) in the case of a company or other corporation any one 
manager, director or secretary of the company or corporation. 

Labour constituency. 

XIII, A person shall be qualified as an elector for a labour 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and is, 
on account of employment by a company which is a member of one 
of the affiliated associations of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
in receipt of a monthly wages amounting to Rs. 25 and not 
exceeding Rs. 35. 


Rules for the 

U. P. Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative council. 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the United 

Provinces of Agra and Oudh shall consist of_ 

.1. two members of the Executive Council 6x-officio j 

21 one hundred elected members; and 

[3] twenty-one members nominated by the Governor, of 
whom— 

[al not more than sixteen may be officials, and 
M three shall be persons nominated to represent resi octively 

the following classes or interests, namely_ 

[i] the Anglo-Indian community ; 

[ti] the Indian Christian community and 
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[m] classes which in the opinion of the Governor are depressed 
classes. 

Elected Members—Constituencies. 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

[jS'ec. III. General disqualifications same as on pp. 186-7.] 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for eleotion as a Member 
of the Council to represent— 

(а) a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan constituency unless 

his name is registered on the electoral roll of a non-Muhammadan 
or Muhammadan constituency ; or * 

[б] the European or a special constituency unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

[2] For the purpose of these rules— 

[a] “General constituency” means a Non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan or European constituency. 

M “ Special constituency ” means a Taluqdars’, Agra Land¬ 
holders’, University, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

For the rest of the rules See pp. 187-198 subject to the following 
corrections ;— 

For VI (1), Hi (a) read “ownership or tenancy of a building” 
and-for Hi (6) read “assessment to Municipal Tax” 

In Section X (/), (7) Omit the provisos 

In Section XI for (3) read the following :— 

(3) in the case of the general Taluqdars’ and Agra Land¬ 
holders’ constituencies, the division of the constituencies into polling 
areas in such manner as to give all electors such reasonable facilities 
for voting as are practicable in the circumstances, and the appoint¬ 
ment of polling stations for these areas ; 

And add Section X XI as follows: 

XXI. Until a Governor is appointed for the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, references in these rules to the Governor shall be 
deemed to be references to the Lieutenant-Governor. 



SCHEDULE I. 

List of Constituencies. 

Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. Number of 

members. 


Agra 

City 


Cawupore 

do 


Allahabad 

do. 


Lucknow 

do 


Benares 

do 


Bareilly 

do 


Meerut cum Aligarh 


Moradabad cum Shahjahaupur 

Dehrs Dun District 


Saharanpur 

do 


Mnzaffarnagar 

do 


Meernt 

do 

. (North) 

Meerut 

do 

(South) 

Meerut 

do 

(East) 

Bulandsbahr 

do 

(East) 

Bulandskahr 

do 

(West) 

Aligarh 

do 

(East) 

Aligarh 

do 

(West) 

Muttra 

do 


Agra 

do 


Mainpuri 

do 


Etab 

do 


Bareilly 

do 


Bijnor 

do 


Budaun 

do 


Moradabad 

do 


Shahjahaupur 

do 


■Pilibhit 

' do 


Jhansi 

do 


Jalaun 

do 


HamirpuT 

do 


Banda 

do 


Kavrukliabad District 


Etowah 

do 


Caw n pore 

do 

• 

Fatehpur 

do 


Allahabad 

do 


Benares 

do 


Mirzapur 

do 


Jannpur 

do 


Gbazipur 

do 


Ballia 

do 


Gorakhpur 

do 

(West) 

Gorakhpur 

Basti 

do 

do 

(East) 

Azamgarh 

do 



fon-Muhammadan Urban 1 

do 1 

do 1 

. < . - ' do 1 

do 1 

do ' . ] 

do 1 

do 1 

on-Muhammadan Ilural 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do ; i 1 

do "l 

do 1 

do 1 

do l 

po 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do J 

do l. 

do 1 

do 1 

do j 

do j 

(in ] 

do ] 

MuhuminniliiR IUiral 1 

do j 

do ] 

do j 

do j 

do j 

do j 

do i 

do ] 

do j 

do I 

do j 

do j 

do j 
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Name of Constituency Class of Constituency. 
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Number of 
Members* 


Naini Tal 

do 

Almora 

do 

Garhwal 

do 

Lucknow 

do 

Unao 

do 

Rae Bareli 

do 

Sitapnr. 

do 

Hardoi 

do 

Kheri 

do 

Fyzabad 

do 

Gonda 

do 

Bahraich 

do 

Sultan puT 

do 

Partabgarh 

do 

Bara Banki 

do 


Allahabad cum Benares 
Lucknow cum Cawnpore 
Agra and Meerut cum Aligarh 
BaTeilly and Shahjahanpur cum 
Moradabad. 


Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan) 

Saharanpur 

do 

do 

Meerut 

do 

do ; 

Muzaffarnagar 

do 

do : 

Bijnor 

do 

do 

Bniandshahr 

do 

do 

Aligarh, Muttra and 


Agra 

do 

do 

Mainpuri, Etah and 


Farrukhabad 

do 

do 

Etawah, Cawnpore and 


Fateh pur 

do • 

do 

Jhansi Division 


do 

Ailahadad, Jaunpur and 


Mirzapur 


do 

Benares, Gazipur, Ball i a 

and 

Azamgarh 

do 

do 

Gorakhpur 

do 

do 


Basti District (Muhammadan) 
North Moradabad do 

South Moradabad do 

Budaun do do 

Shahjahanpur do do 

Bareilly do do 

Kumaun Division cum 
Pilibhit do do 

Honda and 

Baiiraich do do 

Kheri and Sitapur Diet, do 
Hardoi, Luckncw and 
Unao do do 

Kyzabad and Bara- 
ilanki do do 


do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do I 

! Muhammadan Urban 1 

do f 

do I 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

. do ,1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 

do 

do 1 

do I 

do 1 

do I 

do 1 

Muhammadan Rural l 

do i 

do . 3 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 ■ 

do 1 

Muhammadan Rural 1 

do 1 
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Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. Number of 

Members. 


Sultanpur, Partabgarh 
and Rae Bareli District 
European 

Agra Landholders (North) 
Agra Landholders (South) 
Taluqdars 

Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce. 

United Provinces chamber of 
Commerce. 

Allahabad University 


Muhammadan Rural 
do 

European 

Landholders 

do 

do 

Commerce and Industry 
• do 
University 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


SCHEDULE II. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule— 

(a) “a European ”—[£ee p. 214, (5). ] 

( b ) “municipal tax” means a tax imposed under the provisions 
of the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, the United Pro¬ 
vinces Town Areas Act, 1914, or the Cantonments Act, 1910 ; 

(c) “owner” does not include a mortgagee, a trustee, or a lessee ; 
[See p. 214 1 (c).] 

(e) “urban area” means a Municipality or notified area as defin¬ 
ed in the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, or a town area 
as defined in the United Provinces Town Areas Act, 1914 , ora 
cantonment as defined in the Cantonments Act, 1910. 

Joint families. 

II. (l) Where property is held or payments are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as a unit 
for deciding whether undor this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, in the case 
of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof or the member 
nominated in that behalf by a majority of the family, and in other 
cases the member nominated in that behalf by the family concerned. 

(2) A person may be qualified either in his personal capacity or 
in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in both 
capacities. 

Occupation of house. 

. III. A person who occupies a house, other than a house in a 11 ? 
military or police lines, by virtue of any office, service employment 
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.shall, if the house is not inhabited by the person in whose service or 
employment he is, be deemed to occupy the house as a tenant. 

IV. . For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries contained in land revenue and 
municipal records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated 
therein. 

V. A person shall be qualified as an elector— 

(a) for a non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither a Euro¬ 
pean nor a Muhammadan, 

(S) for a Muhammadan constituency who is a Muhamnpadan, 

(c) for the European constituency who is a European : 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

VI. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban constituency 
who—(l) has a place of residence in the constituency or within two 
miles of the boundary thereof, and 

(a) is, -in any place in the area afoiesaid in which a house or 
building tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or build¬ 
ing of which the rental value is not less than Rs. 36 per annum, or 

(b) was, in any area in the constituency in which no house or 
building tax is in force, assessed in the previous year to municipal 
tax on an-income of not less than Rs. 200 per annum, or 

(c) is, in any area in the constituency in which neither a house 
or building tax nor a municipal tax based on income is in force, the 
owner or tenant of a house or building of which the rental value is 
not less than Rs. 36 per annum, or 

(d) has within the constituency any of the qualifications based 
on the holding of land hereinafter prescribed for an elector of a rural 
constituency; or 

(2) has a place of residence in the constituency and— 

(«) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

(b) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

Rural constituencies. 

VII. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 6 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural constituency who 
has a place of residence in the constituency and— 

(a) is, in an urban area included in the constituency in which a 
house or building-tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or 
building of which the rental value is not less than Rs. 36 per 
annum ; or 

(b) was, in an urban area included in the constituency in which 
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no house or building-tax is in force, assessed in the previous year to 
a municipal tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 per annum ; or 

(c) is, in an urban area included in the constituency where 
neither a hoase or building-tax nor a municipal-tax based on income 
is iu force, the owner or tenant o£ a house or building of which the 
rental value is not less than Rs. 36 : or 

( d ) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs 25 per annum is pay¬ 
able ; or 

(e) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land revenue, 
if the land revenue, nominally assessed on such land iu order to deter¬ 
mine the amount of rates payable in respect of the same, either alone 
or together with any land revenue payable by him as owner in 
respect of other land in the constituency, amounts to not loss than 
Rs. 25 per annum ; or 

(/) being a resident in the hill pattis of Kumaun, is the owner 
of a free simple estate or is assessed to the payment of land revenue 
or cessess of any amount, or is a Kbailtar ; or ' 

(p) being in the constituency a permanent tenure-holder or a 
fixed rate tenant as defined in the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or an 
under proprietor or occupancy tenant as defined in the Oudh Rent 
Act, 1886, is liable to pay rent as such of not less than Rs. 25 
per annum ; or 

(h) (i) being in the constituency a tenant as defined in the 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, other than a 
sub-tenant, holds land as such in respect of which rent of nob less 
than Rs. 50 per annum or its equivalent in kind is payable, or 

(ii) in areas in the United Provinces in which the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, is nob in force, 
holds land as a tenant in respect of which rent of not less than Rs. 
50 per annum or its equivalent in kind is payable ; or 

(i) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

(y ) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

The European constituency. 

VIII. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for the European constitu¬ 
ency who has a place of residence in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and has any of the qualifications prescribed for an elector 
of any urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies—The Taluqdars’ constituency. 

IX. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Taluqdars 
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.« 9 • _ _ 

constitu8hcy^ ; who* e is 'an-Ordinary member of the British Indian 
: Association of Oudh. •' A., • . ' i’ - •• 

11 _ - **'f l ; l . r.’S r . *'■>'$ r -'i • ; . - r * , j f ■ •. . I ’ } - ' ' ' .* • 

* " Agra Landholders' constituencies. ; i 

} X. . A peraou shall bo qualified is an elector for an Agra Land- 
i holders' constituency whcnhas £ place of residenGedn the constitu- 
i oncy and-*-^.u : .i -•;.<»* -*y. >»<*••./, : \ . •> >' • *.» : 

* (a) is the owner ofrland in the constituency.-in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 5, 000 is payable ; or 
(5) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land revenue, 
if the land revenue nominally assessed on such land in order to 
determine sthe amount- Qf rates .payable in respect of-the same, either 
alone or togethej^ witL-any^land. revenue, payiblb byJhiro-as owner 
in respect of other land in the constituency, amounts to not less 
than Rs.j-6, 000 per annum : ■ ,i,;! ' ' 

Provided that; in determining the eligibility of a landholder as 
an elector, only land riverine'payable or nominally assessed inrespeot 
of such land or share in land as he rnay hold in his own personal 
right and not in‘a fiduciary capacity shall be taken into account. 

... ^ . .Commerce and industry constituencies- ... , . 

: XL- A {person-shall be qualified as an elector— ' 

(a) for the" Upper Indian Chamber of Commerce constituency 
who-—• .. ri.v'.:' ••{ • > ■■■'’ 

(t) =fs k member^ other than an honorary or affiliated member, 
of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce and has a place of 
business within the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb ; or 

(ii).is entitled, to exercise the rights and privileges of member¬ 
ship of the said Chamber on behalf of and in the name of any firm, 
company or other corporation which has a place of business within 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ;and . 

i. (i) for the,'United Provinces Chamber of Commerce constitu- 
ency, who— ;.., , . . . - 

(i) is a member, other than an honorary member, of the United 
Provinces Chamber of Commerce and has a place of business or 
residence in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb \ or 

(«) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of member¬ 
ship of the said Chamber on behalf and in the name of any firm, 
company or other corporation whiclf has a place of business in the 
United Provinces of Agra and. Oudh. 

The University constituency 

XII. A person shall be qualified as elector for the Allahabad 
University constituency, who—-* * 

29 
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(a) resides in India and is a member of the Senate or an 
Honorary Fellow of the University of Allahabad ; or 

(b) resides in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and is— 

(i) a Doctor or Master, or 

(it) a graduate of not less than seven years’ standing,; 
in any Faculty of the University of Allahabad : 

Provided that, no elector shall have more than one vote in the 
constituency though he may have more than one of the afore¬ 
said qualifications. 

Punjab Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the Punjab 
shall consist of— 

(1) two members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) sixty-five elected members ; 

(3) twenty members nominated by the Governor, of whom— 

(а) not more than fourteen may be officials, and 

(б) four shall be persons nominated to represent the classes here¬ 
inafter specified accoiding to the following distribution, namely :— 

(i) the European and Anglo-Indian communities » ••• 2 

(«) the Indian Christian community ... ... 1 

(Hi) the Punjabi officers and soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian 
Forces ... ... ... 1 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule l to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

[Rule 111 same as before (pp, 185-6}] 

IV. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of tbe Council to represent any general or special constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purpose of these rules— 

(a) general constituency ” means a non-Muhammadan, Muham¬ 
madan, or Sikh constituency ; and 

(b) “ special constituency ” means a Landholders’, University, 
Commerce or Industry constituency. 

For the rest of the Rules see pp. 187-193, subject to the following 
alterations, etc. 

For Fort St. George Gazette ” read " Punjab Gazette. 

For VI ( 1) (in) read the following : 

(Hi) (a) ownership or tenancy of immoveable property, or 
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(6) assessment to nlunicipal or cantonment taxes,'or 

(c) assessment to income tax, or 

(d) receipt bf a military' pension, as are specified in Schedule— 
In X (l), (7) omit the provisos, 

And add Sec. XXI as follows :— 

XXI. Until a Governor is appointed for the Punjab, refer¬ 
ence i.n those rules to the Governor shall be deemed to be references 
to the Lieutenant-Goveruor. 


SCHEDULE I. 

List of Constituencies. 


Name of Constituency. 


Class of Constituency. 


South-feast Towns (Non-M uhaniniadan) 
North-East. do * . , do 

West-Central do - do 

East-Central do do 

North-West do do 

West Punjab do do 

Hissar . ^do 

South past Rolitak • \ , «lq 

North West llohtal; ’do 

Gurgaon d". 

Karnal l -• * >' do 

Ambala cum Simla . do • 

Kangra do 

Hoshiarpur do 

Jullundur cum Ludhiana do 
Lahore and FeTozepur cum do 
Sheikhupura 

Amritsar cum Gurdaspur do 
Rawalpindi Division and do 
Lahor.- Division (North) 

Multan Division 


West Central Towns 
East Central do 

South East do 

Gurgaon cum Hissar 
Ambala Division (North 
East) 

Hoshiarpur cum Ludhiana 

Ferozepore 

Jullundur 

Kangra cum Gurdaspur 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 


Non-Muhammadan Urban 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do . 

Non-Mtflin minadan Rural 

- 

do 
, do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

- r do 

do 

do 

do 


Number of 
Members. 

,1 


do 

do 

nmadaii) 

Muhammadan Urban 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do / 

do 

do- - 

Muhammadan Rural 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ’ ' 

do > 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


I 

1 

1 

* 

i 

} 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 
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. , . ; Ctass ofiGonstituenpy. 


Sheikhupura . •» , , 

Gujrat ' 

Shahpuv 

Mianwali cum Khushab 
Attock r .'; <’ 

Ravval Pindi t 
Jhelum 

Ly all pur Novtlx 
Lyallpur South 
Montgomery 
Multan East 
Multan West 
Jhang 

MuzafiaTgarh 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Ambala Division with Hoshiarpur 
and Kangra (Sikh) 

Jullundur do 11 

Ludhiana do 

Ferozepore do 

Lahore do 

Amritsar do 

Sialkot cum Gurdaspur (Sikh) 

Lyallpur (Sikh) rl 

Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh) 
Rawal pindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh) 
Punjab Landholders (General) 

Muhammadan Landholders 
Sikh Landholders 
Baloch Tumandars 
Punjab University 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce and 
Trades Association 
Punjab Industries 


do . ,t; 

Muhammadan Rural:. 

do ‘ ' 

do t- 

do 

1 do 

do * 

do -• 

* dO j; 

•- dd > f. i t,-. ! 

do , ; A 

> do... 

do •“-* 

do 

dc 

■" do - ;r - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do i 1 

:«-?• v do 

do 

do 

do 

•m v . do 

do 1 

do 

dO . I 

do ■ 


No. of 

members. 

, % 

'■ \ 


,! 


do 
- do 
do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Landholders’ 

do 

do 

do 

University 
Commerce and 
Industry 


i- i 


<1 

1 

1 

.1 , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■l 

l 

\i 

i 

i 

„i 

i 

i 

: 1 
1 
' 1 
i 
l 
i 
i 
l 


do 

II. The definition in this Schedule of the extent of a rural constituency 

by reference to a Division or District or part of a District shall not have the 
eff jet of including in that constituency any area which is included in urban 
constituency of the same communal description. 


SCHEDULE II.' 

Qualification of Electors 

1. For the purposes of this Schedule— 

(a) “annual rental value ” in relation to immoveable property 
means the amount for which such property, together with 
appertinances and furniture, if any, is actually let or may reason¬ 
ably be expected to let from year to year ; 

( b ) “Dale of publication of the electoral roll ” means the dat® 
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on which the - electoral roll for the time being'under preparation is 
, first published under these rules ; 

: : ; (b)“ land revenue ’*'means land revenue as defined‘ib section 3 

(6) of the Punjab Lancf Revenue -Act;- 1887, and, in 1 the case of 
fluctuating land revenue or land revenue assessed bn lands subject to 
river action, the average amount of such land revenue paid during the 
three-years preceding the date of publication of the eleotoral roll \ 

: >.(d)> ‘‘membbr;” , .'in^relatiori to the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
or the Punjab Trades Association; includes any person entitled to 
oxerciso the rights; and privileges of membership on, behalf of and 
in;,. the ;t: pame ^o|.-anyri firnii company or ^corporation .registered as 
a member 

\j (ft) ‘owner’J-.doea not include a mortgagee,}' 1 : is c ir?' - I •/ 

' (/),/‘tenant” 'includes: any .person', w,hot is in possession of a 
housq -other, than^a i.milifcary, or police, barrack* or of part of such a 
bouse, by virtue of,.any. office, service.or employment } , *■>. , 1 

(g) “the land ~ records”; means o'ari" attested record of rights or 
on attested annual record of rights ' maintained under Chapter IV 
of the Punjab 1 Laud Revenue- Act, : 1887* and. includes an order 
finally sanctioning a motion duly-passed under that Chapter; < 

(h) . “zaildar,’’ “inamdar,? ;*=‘‘sufedposb”.* and i “lambardar” 
mean respectively; a person,appointed as a zaildar, inamdar, sufedposh 
or ' lambardar 4ft. accordance with. ,<rules for the time being iri force 
under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, and do not include 
a substitute appointed temporarily for any such person. " r 

2. For the purposes of this Schedule, a person may be presumed 
to ’ reside in-: ® constituency if he has for the four years preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll continuously owned a 
residential house,or a share in a residential house, in the constitu¬ 
ency, and that" house has not during the twelve months preceding 
such date been let on rent either in whole or in part. 

3. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 

under this Schedule any entry in the land records or in any muni¬ 
cipal or cantonment records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts 
stated therein. *. - . 1 

4. Where property is held or payments are made by the members 
of a Hindu j jint family,' the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified as an elector 
shall be the manager of the family ora person appointed by the 
majority of the family in that behalf. 

• General Constituencies. 

6. A person shall be qualified as an elector— 
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(a) in a non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither i 
Muhammadan nor a Sikh, 

(5) in Muhammadan constituency who is a Muhammadan 

(e) in a Sikh constituency who is a Sikh : 

provided that such person has the further qualifications hereinafte 
prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

6. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for ah urban constituency 
who resides in the constituency and who— 

(a) has owned in the constituency for the twelve months 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, immoveable 
property, not being land assessed to land revenue but including 
any building erected on such land, of the value of not less than 
Es. 4,000 or of an annual rental value of not less than Ks. 96 ■ 
Provided that a person shall be deemed to have owned such pro¬ 
perty for any period during which it was owned by any person 
through whom he derives title by inheritance ; or 

(6) has,, for the twelve months aforesaid, occupied as a tenant 
in the constituency immoveable property, not being land assessed to 
land revenue but including any building erected on such land, of an 
annual rental value of not less than Es. 96 ; or 

(c) was, during the twelve months aforesaid,'assessed in respect 
of any direct municipal or cantonment tax to an amount of not less 
than Es. BO ; or 

(d) was, during the financial year preceding the date of publica¬ 
tion of the electoral roll, assessed to income-tax ; ori 

(e) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

(/) has in the constituency any of the qualifications hereinafter 
proscribed for an elector of a rural constituency. 

7. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, a 
person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural constituency who 
resides in the constituency, and who— 

(a) is a zaildar, inamdar, sufedposb or lambardar in the 
constituency ; or 

(l) is the owner of land in the constituency assessed to land 
revenue of not less than Es. 25 per annum ; or 

(c) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than 
Es. 50 per annum ; or 

(d) is a tenant or lossee, under the terms of a lease tor a period 
of not less than three years, of Crown land in t he constituency for 
which rent of not less than Es. 25 per annum is payable : provided 
that, when the amount payable is assessed from harvest to harvest, 
the annual rent payable by such person shall be deemed to be the 
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annual average amount payable by him'in the three years preceding 
ithe date aforesaid ; or '• > > ' i . 1 v 

•'* («) is ..a 'tenant r with a tight,of occupancy as defined in 
. Chapter II of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, in respect of land in 
i the constituency -assessed to land revenue of ncit less than- Rs. 25 
perannnm;or 

f (/) was, during the financial year preceding the date of publi- 
cation-Of the electoral roll, assessed to income-tax ; or 

( g ) is a retired and pensioned officer * (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of his Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

( (A) has in the constituency any of the qualifications prescribed 
for an elpcto^of^air’^rban cdnstitdencjij, r> | ( - - 

-'Special Constituencies.' ’ ' ‘ 

8., ; . (l) A person shall be qualified, as an elector for a Land¬ 
holders’constituency (other than the Baloch Tumandara’constitu¬ 
ency) who resides ju the Punjab and who ia^ 

(b) the owner of land assessed to land revenue of not-less than 
Rs. 500 per annum ; or \ s 

(a) an-assignee of land revenne amounting to not less than Rs. 
500 per annum «..{ - ■/ . „ 

Provided that, no<person shall be qualified as an elector for the 
Muhammadan Landholders’ constituency who is not a Muhammadan 
or for the Sikh Landholders’ constituency who is not a Sikh, and no 
Muhammadan or Sikh shall be qualified as an elector for the Punjab 
Landholders’(General) constituency. ' - 

(2)-A person shall be qualified as an elector foF the Baloch 
Tumaudar’s constituency who is a Tumandar recognised by the 
Government or a person performing the duties of a Tumandar with 
the sanction of the Government. f 

9. ' A person* shall be qualified as an elector for the Punjab 
University constituency who has resided in the Punjab during the 
twelve months preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll 
and is a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Punjab University or a 
graduate of the University of not less than seven years’ standing. 

1 10. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Commerce 
constituency who has a place of business, or works for gain, in the 
Punjab Trades Association. 

II, A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Industry 
constituency who— 

(a) is the owner of a factory which is situated in the Punjab 
and is subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 1921, 
and in which work has been carried on during the twelve months 
preceding the date of the publication of the electoral, or 
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i ( b) is a partner in a firm'owning such a factory and has been 
nominated by the firm for the purpose of voting in its behalf, or 
i (c) is a member of a company having a place of business in the 
Punjab and having a paid up capital of not less than Rs. 25,000, 
has been nominated by the company for the purpose of voting in 
its behalf. 


Rules for the 

B. & O. Legislative Council 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa shall consist of— 

(l) two Members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) seventy-six elected members; 

(3) twenty-five members nominated by the Governor, of 
whom— 

(a) not more than eighteen may be officials, and 
.(« nine shall be persons nominated to represent the classes 
or interests hereinafter specified according to the' following dis¬ 


tribution; namely:— ■ 

[i] aborigines ... ... ... ... 2 

[iij classes which are, in the opinion of the Governor, depressed 
classes ... ... ... ... ... 2 

[in industrial interests other than planting and mining 1 

[iv the Bengali community domiciled in the province 1 

[u the Anglo-Indian community ... ... 1 

[n] the Indian Christian community ... — 1 

[«ni] the labouring classes ... ... ... 1 

II. & III— same as before ( p . 227) 


IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent— « 

a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan or the European 
constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in these rule 3 
referred to as general constituencies) unless his name is registered on 
the electoral roll of th3 constituency or of another general constitu¬ 
ency ; 

(b) a Landlords’, University, Planting, or Mining constituency 
(which constituencies are hereinafter in these rules referred to as 
special constituencies) unless his-name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency, 
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For the rest of the Rules see pp. 187-193 , subject to the following 
alterations,’etc. — 

For “Fort St. George Gazette” read “B. & O. Gazette 
Ear VI (I) Hi read the following :— 

(Hi) (a) assessment to municipal or cantonment rates or 
taxes, or 

( b ) assessment to income-tax, or 

(c) receipt of a military pension or 

(d) the holding of land, or 

(e) assessment under section 118C of the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Act, 1885. 

In X (/), (7) omit the provisos, 

And add Sec XXI Similar to XXI p. 829 


SCHEDULE l. 

List of Constituencies. 


Name of Constituency. 
Patna 

Patna Division 
Tirhut Division 
Bhagalpur Division 
Orissa Division 
Ckota Nagpur Division 
West Patna 
Bast Patna 
West Gaya 
Central Gaya 
EaBt Gaya 
Arrah 

Central Shakabad 
South Shakabad 
North Saran 
South Saran 
North Ohamparan 
South Champaran 
North Mnzaflarpur 
Bast Muzaffarpur 
West Mnzaffarpur 
Hajipur 

North-West Darbhanga 
North-East Darbhanga 
South .East Darbhanga 
Samaatipur 
NoTth Bhagalpur 
Central Bhagalpur 
South Bhagalpur 
Bast Monghyr 

30 


Class of Constituency. 

Non-Muhammadan Urban 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

‘ do 

do 
do 


No. of 
Members. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 

l 

l 

i 

l 

l 

l 

i 

i 

l 

i 

l 
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Name of Constituency, 

North-west Monghyr 
South-west Monghyr 
Purnea 

Santal Parganas (North) 

Santal Parganas (South) 

North Cuttack 

South Cuttack 

North Balasore 

North Puri 

South Puri 

Sambalpur 

Ranchi 

Hararibagh 

Palamau 

North Manbhum 

South Manbhum 

Singhbhum 

Patna Division 

TiThnt Division 

Bhagalpur Division 

WcBt Patna 

East Patna 

Gaya 

Slmhabad 

Saran 

Champaran 

Muzaflarpur 

Darbhanga 

Bhagalpur 

Monghyr 

Kishanganj 

Purnea 

Santal parganas 
Orissa Division 
Chota Nagpur Division 
European 

Patna Division Landholders 
Tirhut Division „ 

Bhagalpur Division „ 
Orissa Division „ 

Ohota Nagpur „ 

Bihar Planters 
Indian Mining association 
Indian Mining federation 
Patna University 


Class of Constituency 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do ' 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Muhammadan Urban 
tin 
do 

Muhammadan llurai 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
dn 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

European 

Landholders 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Planting 

Mining 

do 

University 


No of 
Members, 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

' 1 
1 \ 
l 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 

. 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
t 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 



': Schedule! li. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

1. For the purposes of this Schedule^ 

(a) “a European” means \_See p. 21$ I (i)] 

, (b) “member” in relation to a Planting or Mining Association 
includes any person entitled to exercise J;he rights and privileges 
of membership on behalf of and in the name of any firm or company 
or corporation registered as a member ; 

(c) “previous year” means [See p. %lh 1 (c)] 

( d) a person shall be deemed to have a place of residence 
within the limits of a constituency if he— 

(a) ordinarily lives within those limits, or 

(b) has his family dwelling house within those limits and oc¬ 
casionally occupies it, or 

(c) maintains within those limits a dwelling-house ready for 
occupation in charge of servants and occasionally occupies it. 

Explanation.^-A person may be resident within the limits of 
more than one constituency at the same time, 

2. Where property is held or payments-are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the 
unit for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualifica¬ 
tion exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, in the 
case of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof, and in other cases 
the member authorised in that behalf by tb- family concerned. 

General Constituencies 

3. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Muham- 
madan or Muhammadan urban constituency who has a place of 
residence in the constituency or within two miles of the boundary 
thereof, and— 

{a) was in the previous year assessed in respect of any muni¬ 
cipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not 
less than Es. 3, or 

(b) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax, or 

( c ) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces, or . 

( d) bolds within the constituency aDy of the qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency : 

Provided that— 

(a) no person who is not a Muhammadan shall be qualified as an 
elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 
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( b ) no Muhammadan or European shall be qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

4. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Muham¬ 
madan or Muhammadan rural constituency who has a place of 
residence in the constituency, and— 

(а) holds an estate or estates or portion of an estate or portions 
of estates for which a separate account or accounts (including a 
residuary account) has or have been opened for which land, whether 
revenue-payiDg or revenue-free or rent-free land, an aggregate 
amount of not less than Rs. 12 per annum is payable direct to the 
Treasury as local cess ; or 

(б) holds a tenure or tenures^ and is assessed for the purpose 
of local cess at an aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 100 per 
annum ; or 

(c) holds land as a raiyat and is liable to pay an annual aggre¬ 
gate rent or local cess amounting respectively— 

(i) to Rs. 16 and to 8 annas in constituencies in the Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur Divisions, 

(it) to Rs. 64 and to Rs. 2 in constituencies in the Patna 
Division and the Munghyr District, 

(***) to Rs 24 and to 12 annas in constituencies in the Sonthal 
Parganas, and 

( iv ) to Rs. 48 and to Rs. 1-8-0 elsewhere j or 

(d) was in the previous year assessed to not less than Rs. 1-8-0 
under section 11 SC of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 1885, or 

(e) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

(/) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of Ptis Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

(g) being a Muhammadan resident .in the Orissa or Chota- 
Nagpur Divisions, was in the previous year assessed in respect of 
any municipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount 
of not less than Rs. 3 : 

Provided that— 

(i) no person who is not a Muhammadan shall he qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

(ii) no Muhammadan or European shall be qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

5. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Europ eaI! 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in 
province of - Bihar and Orissa, and has any of the qualification 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies. Landholder’s constituencies 

6. (1) Every landholder shall be qualified as an elector f° r * 
Landholders constituency who has a place of residence in the const 1 " 
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tuency and is liable to pay not less than Rs. 4,000 land revenue or 
Rs. 1,000 local cess in' the case of the Patna Division Landholders’, 
the Tirhut Division Landholders’, apd the Bhagalpur Division 
Landholders’ constituencies or Rs. 6,000 land revenue or Rs. 500 
local cess in the case of the Orissa Division Landholders’ and 
Chota Nagpur Division Landholders’ constituencies. 

if2) n Ii| determining tthe, qualification ,gf a landholder ju an 
elector for any constituency— 

(a) only such estates and shares of .estates as are held by him 
as proprietor in his own right and not in a fiduciary capacity and 
are registered in -his .own-name in registers maintained under the 
Land Registration Act, 1876, whether such estates -or shares are 
situated . in qne or more constituencies, shall be takon into 
account; 

■; (6) if ,the amount paid , by the landholder in respect of any 
such share of an estate is not definitely known, the District 
Officer of the district in which such estate is situated shall estimate 
the amount so paid in respect of such shares, and his decision shall 
be final ; and 

.(c) if a landholder pays land-revenue .or cesses in respect of 
estates, or shares in estates, situated in .two or more constituencies 
and if his payments in any one constituency do not qualify him as 
an elector, his payments within all the constituencies shall be aggre¬ 
gated, and, if such aggregate equals or exceeds the amount prescribed 
for the constituency in which he makes the largest payment, he 
shall be qualified as an elector for that constituency. 

7„ A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Patna 
University constituency who is a graduate of more than seven 
year’s standing, registered under Regulation 2, Chapter XII of 
the Regulations of the Patna University. 

8. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Bihar 
Planters’ constituency who is a member of the Bihar Planters’ 
Association, Limited, and qualified to vote as such and for the time 
being resident in India. 

9. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Indian 
Mining Association constituency who is a member of the Indian 
Mining Association, and a person shall be qualified as an elector 
for the Indian Mining Federation constituency who is a member 
of the Indian Mining Federation : provided that, any person who 
is a member both of the Association and of the Federation shall be 
qualified as an elector for such one only of the constituencies 
as he may elect. 



Rules for the 

C. P. Legislative Council 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the Central 
Provinces shall consist of— 

(1) two members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) thirty-seven elected members \ 

(3) thirty-one members nominated by the Governor, of whom— 

(а) not more than eight may be officials, 

(б) seventeen shall be persons nominated as the result of elec¬ 
tions held in Berar, and 

(e) five shall be persons nominated to represent the classes 
hereinafter specified according to the following distribution, 
namely:— , 

(i) the inhabitants of the Mandla district excluding Handle 
town, ... — ••• •" , 

(«) the inhabitants of zamindari and jagirdari estates declared 
to be backward tracts, — ... — 

(m) the European and Anglo-Indian communities, ••• 

(iv) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes, ... ... ... ;*• 

Provided that, until the reconstitution of the Council next 
following the date on which a University is established at Nagpu r > 
the number of elected members shall be thirty-six and number o 
persons nominated by the Governor shall be thirty-two, of whom 
one shall be nominated to represent University graduates in the 
Central Provinces. 

II. (See p. 186) with following proviso, 

5. Provided that, the provisions of this rule shall, in respect 
of the University constituency referred to in the said Schedule, first 
have effect for the purpose of the general election next following the 
date on which a university is constituted at Nagpur. 

III. (Seep. 186.-7) 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the council to represent any general or special constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purpose of these rules— 

(a) “general constituency” means a non-Muhammadan ° r 
Muhammadan constituency ; and’ 
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( b ) “ special constituency ” means a Landholders’, University, 
Mining, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

(Best as before) 


SCHEDULE I. 


I. —List of Constituencies, 


Name of Constituency. ■ ; 

Class of Constituency. 

No. of 



Members. 

Jubhulpore City • • Non-Muhammadan Urban 

I 

Jubbulpore Division (Urban) 

do 

1 

Chattisgarh do do 

do 

1 

Nerbudda do do 

do 

1 

Nagpur City cum Kamptee 

00 

2 

Nagpur Division 

do 

1 

Jubbulpore District South 

do 

1 

Jubbulpore do North 

do 

X 

Damoh do '' 

do 

1 

Saugov do 

do 

1 

Seoni. do : 

do 

l 

Raipur do North 

do 

1 

„ ' do South 

do 

1 

Bilaspur do 

do 

1 

Drug do 

do 

1 

Hoshangabad do - i 

. do 

I 

Niraar -do 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 

I 

Narsinghpur do 

do 

1 

Chhindwara do 

do 

1 

Betul do 

do 

I 

Nagpur do (East) 

do 

I 

Nagpur do (West) 

do 

1 

Wardha Tahsil 

do 

1 

Wardha do 

do 

1 

Chanda do 

do 

1 

Bhandara do 

do 

1 

Kalaghat do 

do 

1 

Jubbulpore Division 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

Chattisgarh Division 

do 

t 

Narbiidda Division 

do 

1 

Nagpur Division 

do 

1 

Jubbulpore and Narbudda 

Landholders 

1 

Nagpur and Chattisgarh 

do 

1 

Nagpur University 

University 

1 

Central Provinces and BeraT 

Mining 

1 

Mining Association. 

Central Provinces 

Commerce and Industry 

1 

II. The definition in this 

Schedule of a non-Muhammadan rnral constitu- 

ency by reference to a District or part of a District shall not 

have the effect of 

including in that constituency 

any area included in a 

non-M ubammadan 

urban constituency. 

/ 





SCHEDULE II. 

Qualification of Electors 

1, For the purposes of this Schedule— 

(«) ‘member’ in relation to the Central Provinces and Berar 
Mining Association includes any person entitled to exercise the 
rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and in the name 
of any firm, company or corporation registered as a member ; 

(b) ‘previous year’ means the financial year preceding that in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
published under these rules ; 

(c) ‘urban area’ means a municipality, notified area, cantonment, 
or railway settlement. 

(ci) a person shall be deemed to have a place of residence in a 
constituency if he— 

(i) has actually dwelt in a house, or part of a house, within 
the constituency for an aggregate period of not less than 180 day® 
during the calendar year preceding that in ;which the electoral roll 
for the time being under preparation is first published under these 
rules ; or 

(ii) has maintained within the constituency for an aggregate 
period of not less than 180 days during that year a house, or part 
of a house, as a dwelling for himself in charge of his dependants 
or servants, and has visited such house during that year. 

2. For the purpose of determining any claim to qualification 
under this . Schedule any entry in the land records or in any muni¬ 
cipal records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated therein. 

3. Where an estate or mahal, or a share of an estate or mabal, 
or land is held or where income-tax or local cesses are paid jointly 
by the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted ns 
the unit for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite 
qualification exists ; and if it does exist, the manager of the family 
shall be qualified as an elector : 

Provided that, the entry on an electoral roll of a person in hi s 
capacity as the manager of a joint family shall not disqualify him 
as an elector in his individual capacity. 

4. For the purposes of this Schedule a person who occupies 
a house or building, other than a house or building in any military 
or police lines, or part of such a house or building by virtue of any 
office, service or employment shall, if the house or building is not 
inhabited by the person in whose service or employ he is, he deemed 
to occupy the house or building as a tenant. 
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General Constituencies. Urban Constituencies. 

A person' shall be qualified as an elector of an urban const! tu- 
ency or within two miles of the boundary thereof, and who— 

(a) is, in the constituency, the owner or tenant of a house or 
building, or part of a house or building, of which the annual rental 
value is not less than : Rs. 36: provided that, where a house or 
building or part of a house or building is held by two or more persons 
in shares, no person shall be qualified in respect of a share the 
annual rental value of which is less than Rs/36 : or 

(b) in constituencies where the rental value of a house or build¬ 
ing is not. the basis of municipal taxation, was in the previous year 
assessed to a municipal tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 ; or 

( c ) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

.( d) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces ; or 

(e) has, in respect of land in the constituency, any of the qualifi¬ 
cations prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency : 

Provided that— 

(i) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified aB 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency ; and 

(it) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 

6 . A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural consti¬ 
tuency who has a place of residence in the constituency and who— 

(a) is, iii urban area in the constituency, the owner or tenant 
of a house or building, or part of a house or building, of which the 
annual rental value is not less than Rs. 36 or 

(b) was, in an urban area in the constituency where the rental 
value of a house or building is not the basis of municipal taxation, 
assessed in the previous year to a municipal tax on an income of not 
loss than Rs. 200 ; or 

(c) is a lambardar of a mahal, or ' 

(d) is a proprietor or thekadar of an estate or mahal in the 
constituency, the land revenue or kamiljama of which is not less than 
Rs. 100 ; or 

(e) holds in the constituency, as a proprietor or thekadar in 
proprietory right, sir land or khudkasht, or is a malik-makbuza, 
ray at or tenant of agricultural land in the constituency, the assessed 
or assessable revenue or rent of which is not less— 

(i) in the case of land in the Raipur, Bilaspur, Drug, Chanda 
and Betul Districts, than Rs. 30, or 

(it) in the case of land in the Bhandara, Balagbat, Nimar, 
Chhindwara and Seoni Districts, than Rs. 40, or 

(iii) in the case of land in any other District, than Rs, 60, or 

31 
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(/) was in the previous year assessed to in-come tax, or 
(fir) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces : 

Provided that—• 

(i) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency ; and 

( ii ) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 

Explanation :—For the purpose of clause (e) “tenant” shall not 
include a sub-tenant or ordinary tenant of sir land. 

Special Constituencies. Landholders constituencies. 

V j 

7. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Landholders 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and holds 
in the constituency agricultural land in proprietory right and who— 

(a) is the holder of a hereditary title recognised by Govt. ; or 

(b) is the owner of an estate as defined in section 2 (3) of the 
Central Provinces and Revenue Act, 1917 ; or 

(c) is liable to pay on the land which he holds in proprietory 
right land-revenue or Kamil-jama nob less than Rs. 3,000 per annum. 

The University constituency. 

8. A person Bhall be qualified as an elector for the Nagpur 
University constituency who is— 

(a) a graduate of seven years’ standing of the Nagpur Universityi 
or if he has graduated before the establishment of the Nagpur 
University and is resident in the Central Provinces, a graduate of 
seven years’ standing of the Allahabad University, or 

(b) a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Nagpur University, or, if 
he was appointed a Fellow of the Allahabad University before the 
constitution of the Nagpur University and is resident in the Central 
Provinces, Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Allahabad University. 

9. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Central 
Provinces and Berar Mining Association constituency who is 8 
member of the Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 

The Commerce and industry constituency. 

10. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Central 
Provinces Commerce and Industry constituency who— 

(a) is either the owner of a factory situated in the Centra 1 
Provinces and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or a person appointed by the owner of such a 
factory for the purpose of voting on his behalf ; or 

(b) has been appointed for the purpose of voting by an ? 
company having a place of business in the Central Provinces and 
having a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 25,000. 



Rules for the 

Assam Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Assam shall 
consist of— 

1 . two members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

2 . thirty-nine elected members ; and 

3. twelve members nominated by the Governor, of whom— 

(a) not more than seven may bo officials, and 

( b ) two shall be non-official persons nominated to represent 
respectively the following classes, namely— 

(t) the labouring classes ; and 

(ii) the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

II and III as before. 

Special qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies- 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent— 

(а) the Shillong constituency or non-Muhammadan or Muham¬ 
madan rural constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in 
these rules referred to as general constituencies), unless his name 
is registered on the electoral roll of the constituencies or of another 
general constituency ; or 

(б) a Planting, or Commerce and Industry constituency (which 
constituencies are hereinafter in these rules referred to as special 
constituencies), unless his name is registered on the electoral roll of 
the constituency. 


Name of Constituency. 

Shillong 
Silchar 
Eailakandi 
Sylhet Sadr 
Sunamganj 
Eabiganj (North) 
Habiganj (South) 
South Sylhet 


SCHEDULE I. 

List of Constituencies, 

Class of Constituency. 

General Urban 
Non-Muhammadan Bural 
do 
do 
do 
do 
d« 
do 


No. ol 
members, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 
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Name of Constituency, Class of Constituency. 


Karimganj 
Dhubri 
Goal para. 

Gaubati 

Bsrpeta - 

Tezpur ' 

Mangaldai 

Nowgong 

Sibaagar 

Jorhat 

Golagbat 

Dibrugarh 

North Lakhimpur 

Cachar 

Sylhet Sadr (North). 

Sylhet Sadr (South) 
Sunamganj - ... 

Habiganj (North) 

Habiganj (South) 

Soutli Sylhet 

Carimganj 

Dhubri 

Goalpara cum South Salmava 
Kamrup and Darrang cum Nc 
Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur 
Assam Valley 
Surma Valley 
Commerce and Industry 


Non-Muhammadan Rural 

; . 'do 1 : J i . 

do 

do 

. ' do.- 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


No of 
members, 

1 

1 

1 

-..1 

gp I - , 

i ' 

i 

i 

i- 

i 

i 


do 

i 

do ; 

i 

Muhammadan Rural 

i. 

do ; *’ 

,i 

do 

i 

do ? 

l’ 

do ■ 

•: 1 

do 

. 1 

do 

I 

do"' 

1 

do 

*-■ 1 

do 

i I 

ig do 

1 

do 

1 

Planting 

.3 

do 

2 


Commerce and Industry 


SCHEDULE II 

Qualification of Electors 

Definitions. 

1 . In this Schedule— 

(a) “estate” means an estate as defined in section 2 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901. 

( b ) “manager” in relation to a tea estate includes an assistant 
manager in separate charge thereof; 

(c) “previous year” means the financial year preceding that in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
published under these rules. 

General Constituencies. Shillong urban constituency. 

2. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Shillong 
constituency who has during the previous year resided within the 
constituency and who— 
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s (a) was in the previous year assessed in respect of municipal 
or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not less 
^than Rs. 3; or 

| (b) jvas in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

■f (c) is a retired "and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 

' dr non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces or of the 
| Assam Rifles. 1 • 

• ; - 1 " ,, o V'T’ ’ t X ’ ■ • ' ! ; ‘ > 

c. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural cons¬ 
tituency who has during the previous year resided within the cons¬ 
tituency and who— ‘ 

(a) was in the previous year assessed in . respeot of municipal 
or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not less 
tban.Rs. 3,,'or, in the case of an assessment in the Nowgong Muni¬ 
cipality, of not less than Rs. 2, or in the case . of an, assessment in 
the Sylhet Municipality of not less than Rs. 1-8-0 ; or 
• (b) was |n the' previous year, assessed to a tax of not Iosb than 
Re. 1 in a union under Chapter III of ,the Bengal Municipal Act, 
1876 ; or 

(c) in the case of constituencies in the Sylhet, Cachar and 

Goalpara District was in the previous year assessed to a chaukidari 
tax of not less than Re. 1 under the Village-Chaukidari Act, 
1870 ; or ~ 

( d) in the case of any constituency other than those reforred to 
in clause (c)— 

(i) owned land, the^land revenue upon which has been assessed 
or is assessable at not less than Re. 1 per annum ; or 

(it) is liable to pay a local rate of not less than Re, 1 per 
annum ; or 

(e) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

(/) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces or of the 
Assam Rifles : 

Provided that— 

(t) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

(it) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. ' 

Joint families. 

4. Where property is held or payments are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the 
unit for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualifica¬ 
tion exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, 
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in the case of a Hindu joint- family, the manager thereof and in other 
cases the member authorised in that behalf by the family concerned. 

Special Constituencies. Planting constituencies. 

5. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Assam 
Valley Planting constituency who is the Superintendent or manager 
of a tea estate in the Assam Valley, and a person shall be qualified 
as an elector in the Surma Valley Planting constituency who is the 
superintendent or manager of a tea estate in the Surma Valley. 

Commerce and Industry constituencies. 

6 . A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Commerce 
and Industry constituency who-^ 

(a) is the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated 
in Assam and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or is a person appointed by the owner of such 
a factory for the purpose of voting on his behalf ; or 

( b ) has been appointed for the purpose of voting by any com¬ 
pany, other than a company principally engaged in the tea industry, 
having a place of business in Assam and having a paid-up capital of 
not less than Rs. 25,000. 



Imperial Bank of India 

Despatch of the Govt, of India to the Sec. of State 

Simla. 25th. June 1919. (Published in India on February 10th, 1920) 

^Ve have the honour to plaoe before you a proposal for the 
amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras. We were : originally approached informally in this matter 
by the Secretaries , of the three Banks, and you have already 
cordially approved the idea of amalgamation contemplating as it 
did such increase of capital as may be necessary, a scheme for 
increasing the number of banks and improvements in the future 
management of the rupee debt in India. You have also informed us 
that,, in order to assist the movement, you would agree to the trans¬ 
fer to the amalgamated bank, under such safeguards as we may see 
fit to recommend, of the balances now held in the reserve treasuries 
in India. Subsequently, you agreed in principle that the amalga¬ 
mated bank shall be allowed to open an office in London, but 
reserved, until you received the detailed scheme, your decision as 
to the restriction to be imposed on the business to be conducted by 
the Bank in London. We have sinoe recoived from the Directors 
of the three Banks a joint Memorandum (enclosure 1) embodying 
the scheme which, with your approval, they propose to lay before 
their share-holders. The details of the sobeme have been informally 
discussed in conversations between our Finance Department and the 
representatives of the three Banks with the purpose of ascertaining 
precisely what the Banks propose and in particular what they expect 
from the Government. We have now examined the draft scheme, 
and it has our general approval. The Memorandum is, to a large 
extent, self-explanatory, and we need not, therefore, recapitulate 
its item, but proceeded to express our views upon some of its more 
important aspects in so far as these affect the interests of ourselves 
and of the general public. 

Before doing so, however, we consider it important to emphasise 
that the present movement is purely spontaneous, that it is the 
natural growth of banking evolution, and that, though it would be 
unwise to attempt to foresee the process, what is now happening will 
be a more valuable foundation for any later movement which may 
eventuate in the direction of a State Bank. You will observe that 
a large part of the proposals which have been placed before us 
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represents merely a measure of consolidation, which is merely the 
domestic concern of the three Presidency Banks. As pointed out 
in paragraph 2 of the Directors’ Memorandum, the interest of the 
Banks themselves- render it highly desirable, if not imperative, to 
effect some sort of consolidation and to make a supreme'effort to 
overcome the obstacle of local interests and to avoid the inter- 
provincial jealousies and mutual suspicions which had a large share 
in wrecking previous attempts at amalgamation to a scheme of that 
character, conceived, as is the present, in a spirit of mutual co-opera¬ 
tion and forbearance. There could, we imagine, be no possible 
objection on the part of the State unless it could be shown, which, 
in this instance, is clearly not the case, that it was in some way 
detrimental to National interests. If then the Banks’ proposals 
were limited to mere consolidation of interests and a pooling of 
resources, we should, while welcoming the unification and strength¬ 
ening of these important public institutions and the consequent 
simplification of our own relations with them, find it necessary to 
say little in support of the scheme. It is because the present 
purposes go considerably further than a mere banking amalgamation 
and contain the germ of large developments which, as we believe, 
can not fail to result in much benefit to this country, that we attach 
to them the highest importance and make no apology for examining 
at some length their bearing upon certain current problems. 

The main direction in which we look for National gain for 
commending them to you strongly lies in the promise they hold of 
helping appreciably to further the development of banking in India. 
As you are, doubtless, aware, public opinion in this country is rapidly 
growing more articulate as to the necessity for a wide-spread 
increase in banking facilities, if India’s industrial development is 
not to be hampered and if the people are to be weaned from their 
present predilection for holding their savings in the form of hoarded 
cash or bullion. The subject has been ventilated on more than one 
occasion recently in our Legislative Council. It was brought 
prominently to the notice of the recent Industries Commission by 
many witnesses, and our currency difficulties of the last few years 
have forced it moie and more upon our attention while the 
success of the propaganda associated with the two War Loans has 
thrown an instructive light upon the amount of money in this 
country which is at present diverted into fruitful employment, but it 
would not, we think, be altogether correct to ascribe this state of 
affairs solely to the ingrained habits of the peoplo, their ignorance, 
their conservatism and their suspicion, which can only be removed 
by the process of education. That the spread of education will 
work a steady and substantial change in the mental attitude of the 
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people on this matter we have no doubt, but it is useless to educate 
people into a willingness to follow civilised habits as regards keeping 
a hand in banking facilities. For them to do so, progress in these 
two respects must go hand in hand. Even, however, in the present 
stage of educational development, there is undoubted room fora 
much: larger supply of banking facilities as witnessed by the 
temporary success of certain banks in the richer agricultural districts 
of Northern India, unsoundness of which, followed by their failure 
in 1913, had an unfortunate effect in retarding in those parts of 
the country the development of the banking habit. 

It is true that during the past two decades there has been, on 
the whole, a large increase in the number of banks operating in India 
and in the volume of their deposits, and there has similarly been 
very large and steady growth in the amount of cheques passed 
through the Clearing Houses at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi 
and Rangoon. It would, however, be incorrect to infer that an 
increase in banking deposits or in the number of cheques drawn on 
banks indicates anything like a corresponding increase in banking 
habits or indeed very much more than that the volume and turn-over 
of money in the principal money markets have enormously increased 
in bank deposits and in the amount of cheques cleared has accrued 
at the principal seaports, and taking India as a whole, we think that 
no competent observer would deny that banking development in 
India is far behind the country’s necessities. 

In our opinion an indispensable preliminary to any widespread 
growth in banking is the establishment of a strong, unified bank in 
intimate relations with Government and with a large number of 
branches throughout the country. At" the present time there are 
more than 200 districts in India and Burma in which there is no 
branch of the Presidency Bank and only in a very few of these is 
there a branch of a joint stock bank of any importance (such as the 
Alliance Bank of Simla and of the Allahabad Bank) doiug banking 
business on modern lines. We doubt, if in the present constitution 
in which there are three separate banks working independently, 
any further substantial increase in the number of branches is to be 
looked for owing mainly to the considerations of territorial limits 
and of profit and loss. The Presidency Banks have now undertaken 
as part of the present amalgamation scheme to establish 100 new 
branches within 5 years, and we have every reason to hope that the 
progressive policy thus initiated will be continued until at least in 
every district and eventually in every town of importance a branch 
of the Imperial Bank is established. We do not claim that the 
wide-spread extension of branches will work a sudden miracle or 
will immediately prove itself the long sought talisman to charm 

32 
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the wealth of India from its hoards. We do not look for rapid or 
dramatic results, but a beginning must be made, and,we think that 
mere appearance in a district of a bank which conducts Government’s 
treasury and public business, as to whose stability there can be no 
question and from which local traders and dealers in produce can 
obtain advances on reasonable terms, must, in due course, inevitably 
have an appreciable effect upon the local mental attitude towards 
banking in general, and in the course of time we shall expect to 
see the new branches of the Imperial Bank attract a large amount 
of deposit from the general public in such localities. 

There are, moreover, other results which may reasonably be 
looked for from the large increase in the number of branches now 
contemplated. In those places in which they are already established, 
the Presidency Banks usually act as bankers of the other local banks. 
They keep most of the latter’s cash, and it is to the Presidency 
Bank that a local bank turns when it is in difficulties or when in a 
period of tight money it desires to pledge Government or other 
gilt-edged securities. The position of the Presidency Bank, as 
bankers, has noticeably grown during the recent years, and on many 
occasions have the Presidency Banks rendered valuable assistance in 
quelling an incipient panic or in coming to the relief of a local bank 
which, through no fault of its own, was in temporary difficulties. 
It cannot, we think, be expected that the nnmber of banks in up- 
country districts can be largely increased or can be placed on a 
satisfactory footing, uuless there is at their door a powerful hank to 
which a sound institution can turn in lime of trouble and to which 
it can look for guidance in its general financial policy. Many of 
such banks would, of course^ engage in business from which a Presi* 
dancy Bank or its successor must necessarily be debarred, but it is, 
we think, of great importance that they should have behind them 
an institution on which they can rely for assistance and which will 
form the solid background necessary for the healthy development 
of the various forms of banking, agricultural, industrial and ordinary 
joint stock, of which this country is admittedly in need. For such 
development, moreover, an equal necessity is a sufficient supply of 
men trained in modern methods of book-keeping. The mere staffing 
of a large number of new branches of the amalgamated bank will 
necessarily involve training, the employment of Indian agency to 
a veiy much greater extent than at the present time, and a demand 
for and training of such men by the Imperial Bank should have a 
variable influence in stimulating their supply for other banking 
institutes, just as the requirements of our Public Works Department 
have undoubtedly stimulated the growth of the engineering profes¬ 
sion ip India. A further and almost equally important result, which 
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we anticipate will follow from the establishment of the hew Bank 
and from the multiplication of its branches, is a substantial increase 
in the assistance given by it to the internal trade of the country 
through its relations with the indigenous banking system. The 
extent to which; the Presidency Banks already help to finance the 
internal trade of India by their purchases and rediscounting of 
internal bills of exchange known generally as hundis at their HeacU 
offices and branches, is not perhaps always realised. The shroffs, 
■mahajans, chettis and others, who, either directly or by their rela¬ 
tions with smaller “bankers” of the same kind, largely finance the 
movement of produce and bf important articles of commerce such 
as piece-goods in the up-country markets, rely to a very great extent 
upon assistance “'from the Presidency Banks, when in a season of 
active trade, their own capital is fully employed oh some occasions, 
for example, when the amount of hundis held by the Banks of 
Bengal and Bombay has exceeded a third of their total advances, 
and during the busy season’ the proportion is really less than a 
quarter. The connection of the Presidency Banks with up-country 
trade is thus very close and intimate. By the rates which they 
charge on the discount of hundis and by their willingness or refusal 
to extend their commitments in that direction, they profoundly 
influence the provision of credit and money rates in the up-country 
bazaars. It is clear that by ratification of its operations through a 
largely increased number of branches and by its ability to 
employ more funds in the discount of hundis and similar bills, 
the amalgamated bank will be able to irrigate the channels of 
internal trade to a substantially larger extent than is at present 
possible. . 

And again, the mere fact of amalgamation will at once facilitate 
the improvement of the administration of the public debt to which 
we attach great importance aud have recently given much attention 
and in which the banks have expressed their readiness, after 
amalgamation, to give us their full co-operation. The law regarding 
Government securities in India and the rules and procedure relating 
thereto, which arc largely the result of the present law and the 
system under which the public debt accounts are maintained, were 
framed at a time when the holders of our securities consisted mainly 
of substantial people .in the principal cities and towns, and when 
the tenders to our annual loans were confined chiefly to a few banks 
and financial houses. Even before the War it was manifest that 
our public debt system required a radical overhauling. The 
experience gained during the unexpectedly successful operations 
of the two Indian War Loans has now shown that reforms in this 
direction are imperative if we are to retain touch with the 
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enormously increased number of holders of our securities scattered; 
throughout India and are not to alienate the small investor by 
procedure and rules which, though tolerable perhaps to the business 
people and large investors, are unsuitable and irritating to the 
semi-educated holders of a hundred ruppee bond in an up-country 
district. We hope in the near future to be in a position to lay before 
you our proposals for the recasting of the present Indian Securities 
Act and of the procedure and rules based thereon. Meanwhile, 
it is clear that such reforms must be accompanied by an improve¬ 
ment in the administration of the Public Oebt Offices, and as we 
shall show, will be grealy facilitated by the amalgamation of the 
three Presidency Banks under the arrangements as laid down 
in the main and subsidiary agreements with the maintenance of the 
Public Debt books and accounts, including those relating to 
securities, the interest whereof is payable in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies centralised in the Public Debt Office at Calcutta, the 
work done by the Public Debt Offices at Bombay and Madras 
being very much more restricted in character and practically 
confined to the payment at the presidency town itself. The 
subsidiary agreements contain, in faot, a provision that the Bank 
of Bombay and Madras shall not supervise or audit any such 
transactions occurring at the District Treasuries and their 
Presidencies. Again, as regards the renewal of securities, which 
in this country, owing to the form of security in which the Public 
Debt is largely held, constitutes an important part of the current 
work. The work of those two Public Debt Offices is in practice 
confined to the renewal of clean paper owing principally to the fact 
that, under the subsidiary agreements two-thirds of the renewal 
fees go to the Bank of Bengal, even though the renewing office 
may incur tho responsibility. Without going into further details 
it is sufficient to say that, as a result of the present system, every 
piece of script is borne on the registers of the Calcutta Office and 
practically every transaction relating thereto has to come to that 
office for audit account or some other purpose. This oxcessivo 
centralisation resulted in something approaching a break-down at 

tho Calcutta Office during tho issue of the 1917 War Loan, and it 

was largely for this reason that in the following year wo introduced 
the system of iasung script to the applicants over the counter at 
certain Government Offices and at tho Head Offices and Branches 
of the Presidency Banks. Even with this relief, however, the 
work at the Calcutta Office has remained very congested, and with 
the growth of the public, debt the position grows steadily worse- 
From tho point of view of the general public also it is undoubtedly 
inconvenient and tiresome, whenever thAv Vmvo noAucinn fcn ^ell6" , 
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1 their securities, or when any question arises regarding them, to have 
i to deal with a district oflBce, 

So long as the thiee Public Debt Offices are managed by 
separate institutions, any radical decentralisation of the public 
debt administration is difficult, if not impossible. Once however, 
the amalgamation has taken place and pecuniary considerations 
between the three banks have *been eliminated and we have to deal 
with a singly managed institution, a considerable measure of 
decentralisation will become possible. As soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made for the staff and accommodation at 
Bombay and Madras, we contemplate the gradual splitting up 
of the accounts and the registers relating to our various loans 
and distributing them between the three Presidency Public Debt 
Offices which will then conduct all businesses connected with the 
securities held in their respective territories. This measure will, we 
hope, represent only the first step in the direction of decentralisa¬ 
tion. The changes in the law which you have now under your 
consideration will enable a good deal of the work connected with 
small holdings of securities to be conducted in the districts in which 
they are held, and in course of time, as the new Bank establishes 
in every district, it should be possible for the majority of up-country 
holders to put through at their district head-quarters all business 
connected with their securities. 

Abolition of the Reserve Treasuries. 

Another very important feature of these proposals, which is 
beyond a mere amalgamation of the three Banks, but which, in our 
opinion, is not feasible without it, is the abolition of the reserve 
treasuries. • You have already agreed to this proposal, subject to 
such safeguards as we may recommend. In view of the fact that the 
new Bank will be entrusted with the greater part and eventually, 
when branches are established in every district headquarters, with 
the whole of our Indian balances, the extent to which Government 
might justifiably leave their funds with the Presidency Banks, there¬ 
by releasing money for the use of trade, is a question which has been 
vigorously canvassed from time to time, particularly since the 
establishment of the Reserve Treasuries in 1876. We do not think 
it necessary to encumber the present reference by an examination of 
the arguments put forward on one side or the other in previous 
controversies and discussions. The proposal has been accepted by 
you in principle, and moreover, events have moved with such 
rapidity in recent years and the pressure of war conditions of the 
problem have fundamentally changed the banks and ourselves to 
realise so clearly the pract ical benefit of a common policy amounting 
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almost to a pooling and the issues' as previously drawn have become 
obsolete. A consideration of the safeguards which should be taken 
from the new Banks is,, however, so closely connected with the whole 
question of our future relations with it, that we think it desirable 
to refer briefly to certain observations which were made regarding 
this matter by certain high authorities at about the time that the 
scheme for a Central Bank was under discussion (1899-1901), as 
those observations may fairly be taken as indicative of the official 
attitude towards this question both then until fairly recently. 

In the course of a speech in the Legislative Council on the 1st 
September, 1899, when introducing a Bill to relax slightly the 
restrictions imposed on the business of the Presidency Banks, the 
finance member, Sir Chinton Dowkins said: “The Presidency 
Banks depend to a quite exceptional degree for their cash balances on 
the Government account. As Sir J. Westland showed in the busy 
season, nearly 80 to 90 per cent of these balances are supplied from 
the Government, a fact, which added to the fluctuations in the rate 
of discount, may make us ask seriously how far the Presidency Banks 
have sufficient capital to allow of the absorption of the resources in 
their command in enterprises, the securities of which might not he 
easily realisable. Again, the circumstances of India are peculiar. 
England, if the Government were suddenly in need of money and the 
Bank of England had locked up the Government balances, it would 
not be of serious consequence. Money could be procured from 
a dozen other different quarters. In India this would not be possible 
and indeed we have a historic example in the embarrassment which 
the inability or reluctance of the Banks to produce the money 
deposited with them brought upon Government when confronted 
with the sudden emergency of the Orissa famine,”—aud on the same 
occasion Lord Curzon said : “The Presidency Banks are not like the 
ordinary banks. No relaxations, of restrictions, even if such were 
possible in an extreme degree, could make them so. They din dr 
because the bulk of their cash balances or what 1 suppose 1 may 
call their loanable capital is supplied by Government and because it 
we subtract this at any given moment, they are not as a rule in posses- 
sion of sufficient independent capital to enable them to conduc 
operations on a large scale. The Government, therefore, is under a 
peculiar responsibility for these Banks, and we are bound to enforce 
special regulations for the protection and the security.of the balances 
which we ourselves have provided.” The accuracy of the above 
observations so far as they related to the dependence of the Presi¬ 
dency Banks upon the Government funds, was at once challenge 
by the Banks, and we have thought it desirable to examine wit 
reference to the present question of safeguards not only the extent 
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to which the Banks are in the present conditions dependent jn 
Government deposits, but also the extent - to which their resources 
will be augmented and their responsibilities to us increased when 
they are entrusted with the whole of our Indian balance. 

The enclosed statement (enclosure 2) gives the average percen¬ 
tage of Government’s deposits in the Presidency Banks to their capital 
and reserve, to their total working capital ( i.e ., capital reserve and 
deposits) and to their cash balances during the last seven quinquennia. 
It will be seen that until the War the Presidency Banks were depen¬ 
dent to a steadily diminishing extent upon the Government funds 
left with them, but that during the War, as a result of the policy 
already referred to and regarding which more will be said hereafter, 
the precentage of Government deposits to the working capita] and 
to cash was higher than at any time during the previous fifteen years. 
The diminishing extent to which the Presidency Banks have 
during the past thirty years depended upon their use of Govern¬ 
ment funds due to the great increase in their private deposits as 
shown by the figures in the statement (enclosure 3) giving the 
Banks’ capital, reserve deposits, and cash balances as on the 31st 
December for a number of years, It will be seen that the private 
deposits have grown from 8 and half crores in 1880 to 12 and three 
fourth crores in 1900, 32 and one-third crores in 1910 and 36 and 
half, 40, 38 and half, 44 and three-fourth, 67 and three-fourth, and 
61 and half crores in the six years 1913 to 1918 respectively, and 
that the Government deposits have not increased in anything like 
the same degree. 

The proportion in which Government funds have been placed 
with the Banks or retained in the reserve and other Treasuries 
is also relevant to the present question and can be judged from 
the figures for the past eight years given in enclosure 4, the figures 
for each year being an average of the figures for the end of each 
month. It will be seen that from 1914-15 onwards we have left 
a much higher proportion of our total cash balances with the Banks, 
the amount locked up in the reserve treasuries being corresponding¬ 
ly smaller. This policy was deliberately adopted during the war, 
as much as in our own interests as in those of the banks and of 
the money market in general, and was rendered possible by the 
intimate and friendly relations which have in recent years prevailed 
between the banks and ourselves. It would in any case have 
been necessary for us to stand behind the Presidency Banks 
in the event of a serious run on these institutions arising from 
fancies or war alarms to which the Indian market was peculiarly 
susceptible, and it was at the same time vital to us to take 
such steps as were in our power to secure the money market against 
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the strain to which our war finance must have exposed it. While this 
policy of entrusting the Presidency Banks with a much larger share 
of our funds was thus primarily enforced on us by the war conditions, 
its success have been one of the principal financial lessons of the War, 
and has convinced us of the desirability and safety of making it a 
permanent feature of our relations with the banks. It has during 
the war kept the Indian money market in a state of comparative 
ease and has removed to a considerable extent the previous large 
seasoned fluctuation in the Bank rates during the year. It has there¬ 
by led to the further result, which was one of the main objects 
which we had in view, namely that wo have been enabled to finance 
our own war expenditure as well as a very large disbursements on 
account of the same by means of treasury bills, supplemented by 
ways and means, advances from the Presidency Banks to an extent 
which previous to the war would have been regarded as inconceiva¬ 
ble. On 31st March, 1918, the amount of Treasury Bills outstanding 
was Forty three and half crores and on tho same date in 1919 was 
Forty nine and one-fourtb. 

In August, 1918, our advances from the Banks of Bengal and 
Bombay amounted to 17 crores. There can be no doubt, moreover, 
that the successes of the War Loans of 1917 and 1918 were facilita¬ 
ted by the ease of the money markets due in a large measure to the 
fact that the large sums which our borrowing operations took off 
from those markets were not locked up in tho reserve treasuries, but 
were kept with the Presidency Banks. 

The question naturally arises to what extent an amalgated 
bank bearing the responsibility of making Government funds avail¬ 
able whenever required could have made use of the reserve treasury 
funds for ordinary banking purposes. The following figures show 
that tho average amounts retained in that reserve treasuries during 
the busy seasons (November to April inclusive) of the past eight 
years was: 1911-12 lakhs 403, 1912-13 lakhs 1024. 1913-14 lakhs 
708, 1914-15 lakhs 338, 1915-16 lakhs 375, 1917-18 lakhs 308, 
1918-19 lakhs 196. It will be seen that during the busy seasons of 
1912-13 and 1913-14 large sums were retaiued in the Reserve 
Treasuries, and it can scarcely be said that they were likely to be 
needed in the near future for Government requirements. As 
regards more recent years, however, it is clear that the amount 
of extra resources made available would have been comparatively 
small. On several occasions during 1918-1919 there were treasury 
balances in fact under a crore. Now in the present conditions it 
would be difficult if not impracticable to empty the Reserve 
Treasuries completely, one reason being that it is always 
necessary to retain a certain balance to meet the currency trails- 
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fers granted to the public which involves a payment from 
the Reserve Treasury into Currency at the issuing centre. So long 
as the. Banks at the issuing and paying centres are separate institu¬ 
tions; the Reserve Treasuries are practically a necessity with an 
amalgamated bank. However, this would not be necessary as, 
although the notes would have to be paid into currency by the 
Bank aty say, Bombay, the currency would pay notes into the 
Bank at Calcutta, so that the Bank’s total cash balance would on 
the whole be unaffected. On the whole, it is probably Bafe to say 
that the abolition of the Reserve Treasuries would in normal times 
result in an appreciable accretion to the Bank’s resources. 

It by no means follows, however, that an amalgamated bank 
entrusted: with the custody of Government funds would bo able to 
use the whole of those freely for ordinary banking purposes. As 
regards the funds kept in those district treasuries where there is 
at present no branch of the bank, it is now the practice to limit 
these to the minima necessary to provide for near disbursements, 
and the new Bank would not be able to count on any substantial 
usable surplus therefrom, and as regards the Reserve Treasuries 
themselves the demands on these are apt to be sudden and large, 
and although they will doubtless be necessary to make at short 
notice payment into currency on account of some corresponding 
adjustments elsewhere, such as a withdrawal from the currency 
reserve in London, at the present time the Reserve Treasuries act as a 
valuable buffer botwoen sudden and unforeseen Government demands 
and the Presidency Banks Each balances the other and although no 
doubt the former ultimately react on the latter, it is frequently 
the reserve Treasuries that receive the first shock. In one of the 
memoranda presented by Sir Lionel Abrahams to the Chamberlain 
Commission it was assumed that for Government purposes an emer¬ 
gency reserve of one and half orores would have to be maintained. 
Experience can alone show how much of their resources the banks 
must keep in the form of additional cash if the reserve Treasuries 
be abolished. During the War the Controller of Currency has 
frequently been obliged to run things very fine in order not to 
withdraw cash from the Presidency Banks at a time when it would 
have been undesirable ta tighten the money markets. There seems 
little doubt that with no Reserve Treasuries the bank will have to 
keep a somewhat higher proportion of cash to the liabilities than 
would otherwise be the case although this consideration will in 
practice be to some extent counter-balanced by the pooling and 
consequent economy of the resources of the four parties. 

The foregoing examination of this portion of the amalgamation 
scheme will have given some idea of the extent to which the new 

33 
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Bank will bear a large aggregate responsibility in the matter of the 
custody of public funds than is the case with the Presidency banks 
as at present constituted. It remains to consider what further 
safe-guards is it necessary to take from the new Bank, over and 
above those which are contained in the present Act, the general 
character of which we do not propose to change. It has been 
shown that during the last few years, if the Reserve Treasuries had 
not been in existence, the amount of extra funds lying with the 
Banks would have been comparatively small owing to the fact that 
money was deliberately not allowed to accumulate in the Reserve 
Treasuries. We feel, however, that the circumstances of the last 
few years have been exceptional; They were years of war when 
it was of vital importance to keep the money markets as easy as 
possible in order to facilitate the financing of our war disbursements 
when it would have been justifiable to take som risk, should a 
risk have been thought likely to follow therefrom, and when, more¬ 
over, there was undoubtedly a general feeling on the part of the 
Directors and executive authorities of the Banks that in war time 
patriotism demanded their working hand in baud with Government 
to the greatest possible extent. We were thus enabled to keep 
intimate touch with the general policy which was being adopted by 
the banks and to assure ourselves that the exceptionally large 
balances which we were keeping with them were being used in the 
best interests of the country. With inevitable changes in the 
personnel a continuance of this personal touch cannot be gurantecd. 
Furthermore with the definite abolition of the Reserve Treasuries, 
we shall lose the inherent power which we at present possess of 
withdrawing our deposits from the Banks in excess of the guaran¬ 
teed minimum at ; any time, which power has placed us in a 
very strong position to exercise an informal influence over their 
general policy. We are of opinion, therefore, that it is desir¬ 
able for us to have a representative, who would naturally be 
the Controller of Currency, upon the Governing Body of the 
Bank whose function and duty it would be to keep us i» 
touch with all important developments in the Bank's general 
policy, and who would possess the statutory power (which ' ve 
anticipate would rarely if ever require to b 0 exercised) of holding 
up action on any raattor of high importance as affecting the interest 
of Government or the safety of its balances pending our orders 
thereon. We should ordinarily be averse to a Government offioial 
being concerned in any way in ordinary banking transactions, and 
we have no desire to repeat the former experiment when Govern¬ 
ment Directors were attached to the Boards of the Presidency Banks. 
Ihe functions of the Central Board as defined in paragraph 4 to 6 
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of the Directors .memorandum will,-however, be of such a general 
nature as .to obviate that objection. In the 'case of an ordinary 
private institution, official representation on the managing body 
might well.be regarded as of very doubtful expediency, owing to the 
fact that in the eyes of the public there would be laid on Govern¬ 
ment, rightly or wrongly, the moral responsibility for its stability 
and good working, but in the case of the proposed Imperial Bank 
that responsibility cannot in practice possibly be evaded. The mere 
fact that it will be entrusted with the whole of our funds will make 
its stability a matter for the State of the gravest concern and we 
do not see what useful purpose will be served by any attempt to 
obtain security by less direct methods or to avoid a frank recogni¬ 
tion of the interests involved. We understand that the banks 
themselves are of opinion that the presence of an experienced finan- 
cial officer-of Government on the Central Board will conduce to 
smooth working and will moreover be of considerable assistance 
to the bank by ensuring that the latter shall be kept fully and 
rapidly informed of Government requirements in the matter of 
funds and of the way in which Government’s financial policy will 
react upon its own. \ . 

Branch Office in London. 

We now turn to the question of the establishment of an office of 
the new bank in London, the proposals regarding which are set forth 
in paragraphs $ and 9 of the bank’s memorandum and which is a 
feature of the scheme to which they attach very great importance. 
We have already pointed out that the proposed amalgamation 
is a measure of consolidation which is not inconsistent with and 
would indeed be a necessary preparation for further development; 
it serves no useful purpose therefore to consider whether any 
particular feature of the amalgamation is or is not absolutely essential 
at the pres ant stage ; if the feature in question is not open to 
active objection and if the Banks attach importance to it, there 
seems no reason for making difficulties about it. This we consider 
is the situation as regards the London office. It is common know¬ 
ledge that the Banks have long desired access to London and have 
consistently been refused it. The grounds set forth in the memoran¬ 
dum for renewing the proposal have been largely strengthened by the 
prospect of amalgamation, and in our opinion so far at any rate as they 
relate lo the business described in paragraph 8 they are irresistible. 
We feel confident that you will agree that in the case of a national 
institution like the Imperial Bank of India the denial of a London 
Office which would be represented as dictated by excessive care for 
the interests of non-Indian concerns cannot be contemplated. 
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Bullion Business. ’ 

We do not think that any comments from us are needed 
as regards the items of business mentioned in paragraph 8 of the 
memorandum other than those dealt with in clauses (7) and (9), 
As regards the bullion business mentioned in clause (7) we are satis¬ 
fied that the Banks have ho desire to engage in such business as an 
exchange - operation or in any way inconsistent with our general 
exchange and currency policy. What they have in mind is the buy¬ 
ing and selling of bullion in normal times for consumption in the 
Indian bazars which, until the War, formed an important part of 
India’s foreign trade. The business would be under your control 
and, subject as it would be to the important qualifications mentioned 
in the memorandum, we can see no possible reason why the new 
bank should not be allowed to undertake it. 

Competition with Exchange Banks. 

As regards clause (9) of paragraph 8 of the memorandum, it 
will be seen that the banks are willing to confine their exchange 
operations (other than those for their own constituents which are 
already permitted) to the rediscounting of Bill of Exchange, that is, 
in practice to dealings with the Exchange Banks alone and would, 
therefore, not compete with the latter in their ordinary business 
with the public. The Presidency Banks have, in the past, strongly 
rosented their exclusion from competition with the ordinary ex¬ 
change banks, and much might be said in favour of the view that 
such exclusion is not justified. We think, nevertheless, that on 
the whole the banks are wise in their decision to abstain from 
making any request to this effect in view of the vested interests 
which they would antagonise and of the fact that they are in India 
tho Bankers of the Exchange Banks themselves who could not 
be expected to continue to remain their funds with and to disclose 
their position to a competition as restricted in the clause in question- 
The power to do this business would afford one means for the Bank 
to move its funds between India and London. W 9 think, moreover, 
that in this respect the Bank would probably perform a useful func¬ 
tion and might at times be of material assistance to the Exchange 
Banks in relieving them eithor in London or in India of surplus 
Bills which they might find it convenient to dispose of. 

Disposal of Surplus Balance. 

The further developments touched on in paragraph 9 of the 
memorandum deal with matters of- more importance to yourself 
and ourselves. As regards the disposal of your surplus balauccs, wo 
think that the new bank would be coutent to be given the same 
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facilities as are already given to approved borrowers and in addition 
to be employed by you, as far as practicable, in lending these out. 
Experience alone will show how far you would find it possible to 
employ the bank in this direction consistently with your obligations 
; to other parties. You may possibly, therefore, not wish to commit 
yourself in this .matter beforehand though we trust you will be able 
to give a general assurance of your willingness to work the London 
. Office of the bankas far as' possible. As regards the conduct of 
your remittance business the bank’s .remarks admittedly have 
regard to possible .future developments rather, than to the produce 
which can be brought into force more or less at once. We are 
inclined to think that the use by the bank of its own resources in 
the business of rediscounting hills of exchange will in due course 
show the desirability of employing it in the transfer of public funds 
from India to London and vice ver$a, but here again you will perhaps 
prefer not to anticipate developments, the patural direction of which 
it would be difficult at this stage confidently to forecast. 

The Paper Currency. 

The above remarks applied with still greater force to what is 
said, in paragraph II of. the memorandum regarding the eventual 
making over to the bank of the management of the Paper Currency 
at a time like the present, when the whole future of our currency 
policy is wrapped in uncertainty and is about to be the subject 
of consideration by a body of experts. It wouy manifestly 
he impossible for the new Bank to contemplate the undertaking 
of this responsibility. When, however, a stable policy has been 
evolved and the currency conditions have settled down and 
when the management of the paper currency in India will 
consist of a more or less routine application of authoritatively 
established principles, then wo think that the employment of 
the Bank as our agent in this matter might well be favourably 
considered. To more than this we obviously cannot commit our¬ 
selves at the present stage. We take this opportunity, however, 
of remarking that the suggestion made by the banks for the adoption 
of the system which we understand has proved so successful in the 
United States of providing for an automatic expansion and contrac¬ 
tion of the currency, by basing the issue of new notes to some extent 
upon commercial bills, is one which, in our opinion, is worth com¬ 
mending to the consideration of the impending Currency Committee. 
Should it eventually be approved in principle, its adoption in 
practice will obviously be facilitated if the management of the 
currency is in the hands of the institution, qualified by the ex¬ 
perience gained in its own business to exercise a proper dUcriinina- 
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tion in the selection of the mercantile bills against which new notes 
will be issued and on the maturity of which they will be retired. 

Financial Adjustments. 

We have very carefully considered what financial adjustment 
will be necessary between us and the Amalgamated Bank in view of 
the concession which it is proposed to confer upon it. Under the 
present agreements the Banks receive a certain lump and all pay¬ 
ments (Bengal Rs. 43,600. Bombay Rs. 12,240 and Madras 
Rs. 12,000) for the conduct of Government business at their Head . 
Offices, but receive no payments for such business done at their 
branches. They also receive remuneration at the rate of Rs. 2,000 
per crore of public debt for the management of the Public Debt 
Offices. In consultation with the authorities of the three Banks, 
we have . closely examined the question as to the quid pro quo which 
should be given to us in the shape of a share in the profits or other¬ 
wise as a return for the use of the whole of our Indian balances. 
Since 1913 the dividend-cwm-bonus of the Bank of Bengal haB been 
increased from 14 to 17 per cent, and that of the Bank of Bombay 
from 13 to 19, no increase having been made in that of the Bank of 
Madras. Owing to the general prosperity which India has enjoyed 
during the war and to the large increase in the volume and circu¬ 
lation of money in the principal markets, the profits of the Banks of 
Bengal and Bombay would doubtless have increased quite apart from 
their use of the Government funds entrusted to them. But we 

think it highly probable that this growth in profits has also been 

stimulated by the large amounts which you have deliberately retain¬ 
ed with the Banks during the last few years. We have shown 
above that while as compared with recent years the amount of extra 
resources obtained by the new bank will be comparatively small, as 
compared with the earlier years the amount will probably be sub¬ 
stantial and if these extra funds were to be lent out to the high¬ 
est bidder there is no doubt that in the busy season we should be 

able to earn an appreciable amount of interest thereon. It might be 
argued, therefore, that there is every justification for the participa¬ 
tion by the State in the profits of the Bank as, for example, by the 
payment to the former of interest .upon the average amount of 
Government deposits above some specified sum or by a definite share 
in the profits after a certain dividend has been realised. There are, 
however, certain important considerations which weigh in the 

opposite direction. In the first place, as pointed out in paragraph 

12 of the Banks’ Memorandum, the undertaking to adopt a pro - 
gressive policy in the matter of opening new branches will, there is 
1 itle doubt, for some time result in a loss to the Bank on their 
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working. Those centres of trade, at which a branch is likely to 
show a profit in the near future, have to a large - extent already 
been exploited by the three banks and as more branches 
are established a comparatively longer time must elapse before the 
opening up of the localities concerned will result in a business 
profit to the branches of the Bank established therein. If the 
banks were 'to remain separate institutions, and as at present 
constituted, it is highly improbable^ that in the interests of their 
share-holders they would be justified in opening more than a very 
few more branches. Secondly as we have already pointed out the 
possession of additional funds derived from the Government will 
entail additional responsibilities and it will be necessary for the new 
Bank so to arrange its policy as to maiutain itself in a position to 
meet sudden and unforeseen demands which at present fall mainly 
upon the Reserve Treasuries. Thirdly it will be observed that the 
banks have refrained from stipulating for any fixed minimum for 
the total amount of Government’s balances and it follows that by 
this poolling of resources the Bank will at certain times be using 
its own private funds for Government purposes. 

For these reasons we feel that it is quite impossible to attempt 
at this stage to balance the account however rohghly, and that the 
only practical course will be as suggested in the memorandum for no 
financial adjustment to be made or claimed on either side during the 
first three years of the Bank’s working. At the end of that period 
it is probably that sufficient experience will have been gained to 
estimate how far the conduct of Government business has on the 
whole been profitable to the Bank and, should you approve this 
conclusion, we propose to review this question again at that time. 
We would, however, exclude fiom the above arrangement the 
public debt work to be performed by the bank for Government. 
As pointed out in paragraph 13 of the memorandum the cost of 
this work to the bank is capablo of a fairly exact estimation 
and we propose, therefore, to continue the present remuneration 
as provided for in the agreement with the Bank of Bengal, 
subject to revision at the end of the above-mentioned period of 
three years. . . 

,In paragraph 16 above we have given our reasons for desiring 
to have an official representative on the Central Board of the Bank 
and we have, therefore, little to add to what is said in paras 4 to 
7 of the memorandum regarding the constitution of the Governing 
Body and its relations with the Local Boards. To a large extent 
the Banks’proposals on this point are their own domestic concern 
and have only to add that they have been the result of considerable 
discussion and in our opinion are calculated to result in efficient 
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working and in the avoidance of friction between the various local 
interests concerned. 7 ; 

Proposed Increase of Capital. 1 . 

As regards the proposed increase of capital we understand that 
the Bank recognise that there are some advantages from the point 
of view of prestige of having no uncalled capital. They feel, how¬ 
ever, that the circumstances in which the new bank will be inaugu¬ 
rated outweigh this general consideration. There will, certainly 
for some time to come, be no necessity to the employment for the 
750 lakhs of fresh capital power to issue which it is proposed to take 

and the banks prefer and we agree with them to call up only so 
much as can profitably be employed at orce leaving .the Governing 
Body power similar to that possessed by the Directors under Section 
14 of the present Act to make further calls. As new branches are 
established it will be necessary from time to time to call up new 
capital and we think it desirable that the new act should contain a 
sufficient margin for this to be done without special reference to the 
shareholders on each occasion. 

‘ The Modification. 

• - -• *' ‘ 

Finally, wo have to offer some remarks upon the modifications 
proposed by the Banks in paragraph 14 of their memorandum 
on the restrictions at present imposed upon their business. The 
original restrictions imposed by the Presidency Banks Act 1876, have 
subsequently been relaxed from time to time in one or two directions 
though their general character has not been substantially modified. 
Of the further modifications now proposed, Nos. (6), (8) and (9) 
are upon the proposals regarding the establishment of a London 
Office and need not be further discussed hero. As regards the 
remainder it is claimed by the Banks that these do not fundamen¬ 
tally change the. character of the present restrictions and subject to 
certain qualifications we think that this is correct. Our views of 
the proposed modifications other than the three already mentioned 
are as follows. Items (l) and (2). we do not see any objection 
to the Bank being allowed to do business of the kind mentioned, 
which.is, we think, essentially similar in nature to the’other kinds of 
business enumerated in Sec. 26 of the Act. Item (3). We understood 
that this item was inserted because one of the Presidency Banks 
felt some doubt as to how far the ways and means of advances given 
to us from time to time during the past two years were covered by 
the existing proviso.- We shall examine this point further when 
the new legislation comes to be drafted, but as at present advised 
we are inclined to think that the expression Secretary of State for 
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India in Council covers the Indian Governments subordinate thereto. 
Item.(4). If. the new clause: here proposed wero, intended to allow 
tho now, Bauk ,to embark . wholesale upon the business of making- 
advances upon. shares,, we-, should,'be suoable to endorse it, as we 
consider, that the present inability of the Presidency Banks to tie 
up their resources, in-such jbusinesa is a most valuable safeguard 
not only from the point of, yipw/of pnrs@lve$ and of the other Banks 
and, members- of the geueral public w,ho; form,the Presidency Banks’" 
_ regular constituents, but also as an iudireot. means of chocking undue 
speculation in the principal share markets. Woundei'st-and, howevor/ 
that the banks themselves..have , no, iiitpntion or wish to engage 
regularly in business of this description but, they have pointed out to 
ua that there have beeii occasions which may possibly secure when it 
would have been-of public advantage if the'banks had had this power 
in. reserve and could have been in a position to give assistance to sound 
concerns .which: did not happen to possess sufficient securities of a kind 
upon which the Banks had power to make advances. Such a power, it 
is urged,iWQuld also be useful when, for example, the Bank had given 
advances on some authorised security such as cotton or jutes and 
when owing to fall in prices the margins had run off. In such cases 
it would bo desirable that the Bank should have power to accept 
fully-paid shares and debentures of companies rather than have 
to force the borrower to repay a sufficient amount of the loan to 
restore the margin. It is -occasions such as these that the Banks 
have had.-in mind in suggesting the new clause in question and 
we admit that a strictly limited power to advance on shares would 
at times be- useful and not open to objection. Nevertheless we 
consider it of-very great importance that there should be no 60 rt of 
ground for suspioion in the public mind that the bank was being 
allowed by a -side-wind to convert the present important restriction 
in this matter and no loophole whatever for any officer of the bank 
to use such a power to advance regularly on shares. We propose 
therefore when drafting the new legistation to restrict such advances 
to cases where 'the shares, debentures, etc, are taken as collateral 
security. . Item {&).' The liquid assets here mentioned would be 
stocks of raw cotton or jute under process of manufacture, of stocks 
of coal held by a mill, etc. . We think that the proposed clause is 
probably coveied- by item (2) and by sub-section (5) of the present 
section 36 and we reserve this point for further consideration in 
drafting the new Act. Item (7). It would frequently be of advantage 
in up-country districts where there is no Administrator General or 
official trustee for the .Bank to act as administrator 01 trustee of 
estates. This would be purely agency business done on commission 
and would not, of course, represent a charge on the Banks’ resources. 

34 
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Item (10). Here again we should deprecate any wholesale removal 
of the present restriction which prohibits the banks from advancing 
money on the security of immovable property and we understand 
that this is not the intention. For, the reasons whieh have already 
been given under item (4) we think that though such a power 
might be useful in certain cases, such security should only be 
accepted as collateral. Item ( 11 ). We think that the present limit 
of Rs. 10,000 is too low and that it is desirable to make the present 
provision more elastic by the omission of any definite amount in the 
Act. If you approve of this we propose to impose a limit of Ik- 
one l$kh in the bye laws made with our approval. 

Consulting the Share-holders. 

We now request your approval to our authorising the Directors 
of the three Banks to place the scheme before their shareholders 
and, as soon as the latter’s consent has been obtained, to your under¬ 
taking the legislation necessary to give effect thereto. We propose 
that the new Banks Act should follow the general lines of and cover 
approximately the same ground as the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876, that is to say, it will inter alia define the constitution of 
tho Bank, of its Governing Body, the Central Board and of the 
Local Boards subordinate thereto. It will, as at present, define 
the nature and limitations of the business which may be undertaken 
by the Bank and will contain provisions wide enough to authorise 
tho Bank to undertake such business in London as you may even¬ 
tually give it, together with any aditional duties such as the 
management of the Paper Currency as may in due course be 
entrused to it in India. We think it only fair to the Bank that 
the custody of our funds should be guaranteed to it for a reasonably 
long period such as ten years, and we propose to make statutory 
provision accordingly as well as for the presence of the official 
representative on the Central Board during such period, the whole 
arrangement being subsequently terminable on a year’s notice 
from either side. The exact functions and mutual relations of the 
Central and Local Boards will be defined in statutory bye-laws to 
which as at present our sanction will be required, while the remain¬ 
ing matters arising out of the relations between the Bank and 
Government will be regulated by a formal agreement. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

1 Your most obedient and humble servants, 

(Sd.) Chelmsford, G. K. Lowndes, C. Sankaran Nair, R. A. Mant, 
G. S. Ba.nes, W. H. Vincent, H. F. Howard. C, C. Monro, 
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Note 

The proposals outlined above eventually culminated in the 
passing in September 1920 of the Act 47 of 1920 “An Act to consti¬ 
tute an Imperial Bank of India and for other purposes”. Under 
this Act {see pp. 234, 300) the three Presidency Banks will be 
merged in the Imperial Bank of India as from 27tb January 1921, 
the capital of, which is to: be £>11,25.00,000 of which half will be 
paid up at once, .- • >• 

The Bank will be controlled, by a Central Board and will have 
Local Boards in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras it will also open 
an Office in London. The Bank will act as the Sole Banker to and 
be custodian of the Treasury and cash balances of the Government 
of India and the various local Governments. 

The Bank has; undertaken to open 100 new branches within 
5 years, Government having the right to determine the location of 
one in every four.. 



The Public Services Commission 

Organisation and Recruitment , 

Govt, of India Resolution^-December 1920. 

Organisation It has been decided as recommended by the Public 
Services Commission to maintain the existing organisation of the Civil 
Services. The division into an Imperial Service and a Provincial 
Service based on the work for the performance of which the two 
services are recruited, and not on ariy artificial distinction. The 
evidence recorded by the Commission disclosed no desire for any 
change. In future the Imperial branch will be known as the Indian 
Civil Service and the Provincial branch will-bear the name of the 
province in which its members are serving, e. *g., Bengal Civil Service. 

The recruitment of military 'officers to fill civil service posts in 
Burma will cease from the date of the present resolution. 

A revised list of superior appointments is annexed to the 
resolution. It has been approved by the Secretary of State, hut 
it has been compiled primarily for the recruitment and does not 
purport to be final in any way. 

Methods of liecruiiment : —Recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service (including appointments to posts ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service) will in future be effected by the follow¬ 
ing methods : (1) An open competitive examination in London ; 
(2) a separate competitive examination in India -, (3) nomination 
in India ; (4) promotion from the Provincial Civil Service ; (51 
appointment from the Bar. 

Open Competitive Examination in London This examination 
will be the main channel of entry to the Service, and will he ope 11 
to all as heretofore, subject to the reservation that in future Indians 
successful in this examination will not be allotted to Burma nor 
successful Burmans to India. The exact curriculum of future 
examination cannot at present be announced, as the details o 
the syllabus are still under consideration. But the Secretary of 
State has been in consultation with the Civil Service Commissioners 
and with the Universities in the United Kingdom with regard 
to the age of entry and the period of probation, and bas arrived at 
the conclusion that it is in the best interests of India that the 
age-limits for admission to the examination shall be 21 t° -. 
(reckoned from 1st August in the year in which the examination is 
held), and that the period of probation shall be two years. Before 
arriving at this decision, the Secretary of State in Council carefully 
consideied other possible alternatives, and in particular, (a) the T r(l 
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posal of the Royal Commission on the Public Services in India that 
the age-limits Should be 17 to 19 on thb 1st January, followed by 
three years’ probation, (b) the proposal that the age-limits should be 
17:to 20 followed by two year’s probation. The reasons for and against 
the various alternatives are succinctly stated in the extract from 
the Report'of the Civil Service Commissioners’ which is appended to 
this resolution. In deciding on the adoption of age-limits of 21-23, 
followed by two years’ probation, the Secretary of State in Counoil 
has-been influenced: by the facts (l) that it is the resolution which 
was favoured.by the Government of India in referring the question 
for consideration in January 1919, and by a majority of the local 
Governments iin reply to that reference, (2) that it is recommended 
by the'Civil Service Commissioners who are his statutory advisers 
in suchumatters and (3) that the Universities in the United King¬ 
dom are practically unanimous in favour of it. Moreover, public 
opinion in India is decidedly against the adoption of the school¬ 
leaving age-limits, which would in practice exclude many Indians 
from ,the open competition in England and in favour of the higher 
limits, as was evident from the discussion in the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council on the 24th September 1917, on a resolution deprecar 
ting acceptance of the Royal Commission’s proposal. The decisive 
consideration is. the paramount necessity of securing for the Indian 
Civil Service Officers of the highest possible quality. For this, it is 
necessary to obtain men who have completed their University 
education and have had, in addition, a thorough special training, 
such as a well-organised course of probation lasting for two years 
affords. The details of the course of probation are now under 
consideration by the Civil Service Commissioners, but it has been 
decided that Law and Jurisprudence shall form an important part of 
the training. The study of Indian Languages (vernacular and 
classical), of Indian History and of Economics, with special reference 
to Indian conditions, will also be included in the course. Details 
both of the probationary course and of the syllabus of the open com¬ 
petition will be announced later whon they have been finally settled. 

Separate Competitive Examination in India: This has been 
accepted as the main source of Indian recruitment. The institution 
of such an examination is provided for by Section 97 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. The conditions under which the examination 
will be held have not yet been determined by the Secretary of State, 
who is in consultation on this subject with the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners. Thoy will be announced later. But it has been decided 
that the age-limits will ordinarily be 21 to 23 on the 1st August 
of the year in which competition is held as in the case of the London 
examination. The candidates thus selected (as well as any who 
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may be nominated in India under paragraph 8 of this resolution) 
will be sent to the United Kingdom to join the candidates selected 
at the open competition in London in their two years’ course of 
probation. It has been decided, of the recruits selected in India 
for the Services (exclusive of those promoted from the Provincial 
Services, or directly appointed from the Bar) at least 67 per cent 
will be obtained through this examination. Nomination is provided 
for in Section 97 (b) of (8) of the Government of India Act in 
order to secure to some extent representation of the various provinces 
and communities in India. It will not of necessity take place every 
year, but only when the results of the competitive examination in 
India fail to give the representation required. The following proce¬ 
dure will be adopted : When the number of vacancies to be filled in 
India in any year by direct recruitment (i. e. exclusive of promotions 
from the Provincial Service and appointrtients from the Bar) have 
been settled, 67 per cent of these will be announced as open for 
competition. If the distribution of. accesses in the examination 

turns out to be such as will meet the requirements of the various 
provinces and communities, resort to nomination will be unnecessary. 
The vacancies held in reserve will be filled as far as possible by 
selection from among the candidates who sat for the competitive 
examination and attained certain qualifying standard. Failing this, 
they will be filled by nomination. Rules relating to nomination are 
being framed under Section 97 (6) of the Government of India Act 
and will be annouced as early as possible. ' 

Promotion from the Provincial Service : The Commission recom¬ 
mended some reduction in the number of listed posts, but the 
Government of India have decided not to reduce the chances of 
promotion open to officers of the Provincial Service, until they are 
in a position tc appreciate more accurately than is possible at present 
the effect of the rules now framed regarding direct recruitment to 
the Indian Civil Service in India. It is probable, indeed, that in 
some provinces the number of such appointments will actually be 
increased. Officers promoted from the Provincial Civil Service to 
hold posts ordinarily held by members of the Indian Civil Service 
will in future have the same opportunities of promotion as those 
who have been directly recruited in regard to their status vis a ws 
the regular members of the Indian Civil Service. The Government 
of India have decided to institute, or where they exist to retain, 
Provincial Commissions on the lines recommended by the Public 
Services Commission in paragraph 3 of annexnre of their Report, 
and lo include in such Commissions not only all members of the 
Indian Civil Service however elected, but also promoted members 
of the Provincial Civil Service and members of the Bar aproin tec * 
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to hold superior appointments ordinarily held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The two latter classes of officers cannot be 
admitted to the Civil Service itself, but will, from the date of their 
appointment, take rank with Civil Service Officers and will be eligible 
with them on their merits for all posts on the Civil Service grade. 

Appointments from the Bar : Local Governments already have 
power under the rules laid down in the Home Department Notifica¬ 
tion No. 596, dated the 21 st June, 1918i to appoint persons who 
are not members of the , Provincial Service up to one-fourth 
of the total number of listed appointments; This power will 
be utilised; by them as an experimental measure to appoint 
District Judges direct from the Bar. It is hoped ultimately 
to fill no less than 40 posts in this way, should qualified men bo 
available. Members of the Bar will, however, be appointed to posts 
in excess of 25 per cent of the total number of such appointments 
only as new posts are created and with due regard to the claims of 
existing members of the Civil Service. Thus the right of these 
officers will be duly safeguarded as was expressly provided for by 
Section 36 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1919. At the same 
time there will be no reduction in the number of posts open to men 
promoted from Provincial Civil Service. Should the experiment 
prove a success, (and on this point the opinion of High Courts will 
be ascertained from time to time) the full number i.e, 40 will even¬ 
tually bo made available for persons from the Bar. For the purposes 
of these appointments Vakils and Advocates of High Courts and 
Pleaders of Chief Courts will be eligible .as well as Barristers. 

Percentage of Itidians in the Service : After full consideration with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, the Government of India have 
decided to adopt the proportion suggested in paragraph 317 of the 
Joint Report of the Indian Constitutional Reforms. This proportion 
of 33 per cent, rising by one and half per cent annually for 10 years 
to a maximum of 48 per cent, will be taken as an all-round figure to 
cover the total Indian reoruitment from all sources, including promo¬ 
tion from the Provincial Service and appointments from the Bar. 
The number of Indians to be recruited in India by examination and 
nomination will be fixed each year after taking into account the 
number of Indians recruited in other ways, including the open com¬ 
petition in London. The direct recruitment of Indians for 1920 has 
been already made under the rules issued under the Indian Civil 
Service (Temporary provisions Act) and the candidates selected are 
already undergoing their probation in England, although the candi¬ 
dates under these rules were selected at the end of 1919, The cal¬ 
culation of the number to be appointed was based on the considera¬ 
tion of vacancies that had accumulated from 1915 to 192Q inclusive. 
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Tbeae candidates were selected by nomination. It was. intended that 
any further appointments to be made in India should, so far as possible, 
be effected by means of a competitive examination as explained in 
the paragraph above, but the Civil Service Commissioners who are 
engaged in working out the scheme for this examination*have report¬ 
ed that it will not be possible to hold the examination in 1921 in 
time for candidates selected to commence their probation in England 
in October, 1921. It has been decided, therefore, that the number 
of Indians required to be recruited for 1921; accordingly to the per¬ 
centages approved above,, should be obtained by nomination as in 
1919. The rules required to effect this are under consideration and 
will be published as soon as possible. It is hoped that the scheme 
of examination .in, India will have been settled and the rules under 
Section 97 (6) referred to in paragraph 8 above approved in time to 
enable the first competition in India to be. hold in the cold weather 
of 1921-22, and the candidates selected to commence their probation 
in England in October, 1922, . , : 

■ : Training in India Subject* to the general considerations 
mentioned below full discretion- is left to Local Governments and 
Administrations in the matter of framing rules for departmental 
examinations and training. On arrival in India, officers should bo 
trained under the supervision of a suitable District Officer, who 
should not only have the speeial qualities required for training 
junior officers, but also the time to' devote to this object. Much 
valuable assistance can often be givcm him in thio matter by a 
senior assistant. For the first year too much court work should 
not be prescribed, and departmental examinations should be more 
practical. The test of proficiency in law should be more and more 
limited to an examination of a man’s ability, with the Act and 
Rules at his disposal; readily to find the law goveTning a particular 
case and to apply it intelligently. The test in the vernaculars 
should be stiffened and should be directed chiefly to ensuring that 
officers are able to converse in them with fluoncy and to read and 
write them with accuracy. 

Special Training of Officers for the Judicial Branch:—At any 
stage between five and eight years service as soon as they a re 60 
selected, they should undergo a period of training for 18 months 
in the posts of Munsitf and subordinate Judge or Additional 
District Judge and thereafter, if the High Court so recommends, 
they may be granted study leave to the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of reading in Barristers Chambers and passing the Bar 
examinations under such rules as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the Government. Ordinarily, this leave’ will not 
be granted to any officer after the I2th year of service. 



Govt, of India Despatch on the 
Burma Reforms Scheme 

The following despatch to the Secretary of State relating 
to a new constitution for Burma was published 

Ho, 1-General, dated Delhi, the 15th March 1920. 

- From—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
in Council, 

To—The Bight Honourable Edwin Montagu, His Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India. 

We have the honour to lay before you our proposals for a new 
constitution for Burma. 

2. In paragraph 198 of the Joint Report the problem of 
Burma’s political evolution was set aside for separate and future 
consideration. The Authors of the Report took the view that Burma 
was not India, that its problems were altogether different, and that 
it was impossible to say how far their proposals would be applicable to 
Burma till the Government and the people of that province had had 
an opportunity of considering them. On the publication of the 
Repoit the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma took steps, by means of 
informal conferences, to ascertain the views held in Burma regarding 
the proposals of His Excellency and the Secretary of State, and 
subsequently in a resolution, which forms an enclosure to this 
despatch, he published for discussion and criticism a tentative 
soheme of reforms. This resolution was issued iu December 1918 
and in June of the following year, after consideration of the opinions 
which the scheme had elicited, the Lieutenant-Governor submitted 
to us his formal proposals for a new constitution. 

3. These proposals are fully set out in the local Government’s 
letter of the 2nd June. 1919, of which we attach a copy. They 
included a wide extension of local self-Government, and the 
establishment of a Legislative Assembly in which the elected element 
would have a substantial majority. Elections to the Legislative 
Assembly were to be direct, except in the case of the rural repre¬ 
sentatives who were to be elected by the District Councils. The 
Power of the Governor to ensure the passing of legislation considered 
to be of essential importance was to be secured by providing that 

35 
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measures certificated by the Governor should become law unless 
opposed by a majority of two-thirds of the Assembly. The resolu¬ 
tions of the Assembly on the budget were to have the effect only of 
recommendations to the local Government, but it was contemplated 
that in practice the local Government would not disregard the 
clearly expressed wishes of the Legislature except on matters regard¬ 
ed as essential for the maintenance of peace and security. The most 
distinctive feature of the scheme, however, was the proposal for the 
creation of a system of Boards which were to exercise some of the 
powers now vested in the local Government. There were to be four 
such Boards, one for home affairs, one for local self-government, one 
for development and one for revenue and finance. Each Board was 
to be presided over by a non-official President chosen, except perhaps 
in tho case of Europeans, from the non-official members of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. The other members of the Boards were to consist 
of Heads of Departments and Secretaries to the local Government. 
The official members were to exercise without reference to the Presi¬ 
dents the independent powers which they possess under the existing 
system, but in all matters, which lay beyond the powers appertaining 
to the Head of the Department, no action was to be taken without 
the cognizance and participation of the non-official President. The 
decisions of the Board were to be in accordance with the opinion of 
the majority, but the non-official President was to be empowered to 
carry any case to the Lieutenant-Governor and to ask for his per¬ 
mission to over-rule the Board. It was recognized that the Boards 
contained no element of responsibility to the legislature. It was 
urged, however, that the Assembly would be able to express their 
disapproval of the administration of a President by an adverse vote, 
and that in this way a gradual advance towards responsible govern¬ 
ment would be secured. As regards its relations with India, separa¬ 
tion was declared to be the ultimate goal to which Burma should 
look forward and, partly as a fitting recognition of this fact and 
partly with the object of retaining for the provincial legislature and 
administration the ablest of her people, it was proposed that Burma 
should not bo represented on the Indian Legislative Assembly. 0n 
the Council of State the Lieutenant-Governor asked for three seats, 
one of which was to be held by an officer of the Burman Commission 
attached to the Government of India to advice on all matters fet¬ 
ing the interests of Burma. It was claimed for this scheme that i 
was a preliminary advance towards responsible self-governmen r 
that it paved the way for further progress with the growth of exp 0 ^ 
ence and capacity amongst the people ; and that it set the course 0 
development of Burma and its people towards the realisation ® 8 
separate national entity within the British Empire. 
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4. We recognized the great care and thought which had been 
expended on these proposals and, for reasons which we shall explain 
later, we took no objection to them on the ground that they differed 
profoundly from the scheme which has been adopted for the Indian 
provinces. Nevertheless there were features in them which we felt 
unable to accept. We thought that the system of Boards would 
prove to be an unwieldy method of Government and further that it 
was open to the criticism that it made no real advance fn the direc¬ 
tion of giving Burmans any power over the administration. The 
powers to be exercised by the Boards would be those which were 
delegated to them by the Head of the Government and the Head of 
the Government was ‘ to retain authority to withdraw any such 
powers from the Boards at his direction. We doubted whether 
Burman opinion would be satisfied without a Governor in Council 
since any substitute would be regarded as of inferior dignity ; and 
we were inclined to favour the establishment of an Executive 
Council, both on this ground, and on the ground that it would give 
the Burmans some measure of administrative control at the outset 
and that it would pave the way towards a further advance by the 
conversion, when the time came, of the non-official Councillors 
into Ministers. As regards the Legislature, we accepted the process 
of indirect election proposed in the case of the rural members as 
inevitable in the circumstances ; but we thought that the procedure 
tor ensuring the passing of Legislation considered to be essential by 
the Government should be the same as in the case of the provincial 
legislative councils in India. We communicated these criticisms to 
the Lieutenant-Governor and asked for a further expression of his 
views. 

5. The further views of the Lieutenant-Governor were submit¬ 
ted in a letter, dated January 22, 1920, of which a copy is attached 
to this Despatch, In the interval the Report of the joint Committee 
had appeared and the Lieutenant-Governor reviewed his scheme in 
the light both of our criticisms and of the recommendations of the 
Committee. He considered that the dualistic system adopted for 
the Indian provinces was quite inapplicable to political conditions 
in Burma, and he was also opposed to the establishment of an 
Executive Council. He urged that there were no persons who 
could be selected to fill the independent position of ministers, and 
that even greater difficulty must attach to the selection of Executive 
Councillors to deal with both reserved and transferred subjects. 
He recognised, however, that the constitution of the Boards proposed 
by him gave an appearance of the President being always confronted 
with a majority of officials, and proposed accordingly, while 
retaining four Boards as an essential and convenient means of 
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administration, to reduce the membership of each .Board to two: 
a non-official who would be the first Member of the Board and 
would also be termed Minister, and an official who would be second 
Member of the Board. He recommended that the Head of the 
province should be empowered to appoint at the outset any persons, 
whether elected members of the Legislature or not, but proposed 
that at least three of the subsequent appointments should be made 
from the elected members of the Assembly. He claimed for this 
modified system that it would employ and train in responsible 
posts a maximum number of non-officials ; that it enabled a gradual 
transfer of power to be carried out by means of further delegations; 
and that when conditions were ripe for this advance, it admitted 
of easy tiansformation into a constitution of Ministers or a consti¬ 
tution of Executive Councillors or a constitution which should 
include both .Executive Councillors and Ministers, He adhered 
to his original proposal that, since Burma was unable to provide 
a suitable number of representatives in the Legislative Assembly! 
it should be excluded from this body and suggested an arrangement 

under which Indian legislation would be extended to Burma after 

consultation with the Government of Burma and the Burma 
Legislative Assembly. On the Council of State he again asked 
that Burma should be given three representatives of whom one 
should represent Burman Commerce. Finally, he proposed that 
the title of the Viceroy should be altered to that of “Governor- 
General of India and Burma. 

6 . We recognised that these proposals were an improvement 
on those originally put forward by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
We could not, however, admit that our objections had been 
fully mot more particularly in regard to the form of executive 
government .suggested. The system of Boards still appeared 
to us to be open to the criticism that at bottom all real power 
was restrained in the hands of the Head of the Government. 
were not convinced that the establishment of an Executive 
Council was impracticable and were unable to accept the proposals 
that Burma should not be represented on the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. We felt, however, that it would be an advantage if ^ 
whole position could be discussed with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
we therefore invited Sir Reginald Craddock to Delhi so that we 
might have an opportunity of personal consultation with him before 
formulating our final proposals. We have now had a full discussion 
with the Lieutenant-Governor and we are glad to be able to inform 
you that we have arrived at substantial agreement ' with him 9 s 
regards the lines on which the new constitution of Burma should be 
framed, and that we are now able to lay before you a scheme wbi c “ 
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in all its important features commends itself equally to the Head of 
the Province and to ourselves. 

7. We accept in the first place the proposals of the Lieutenant- 
Governor that the title of the Viceroy should be altered to that of 

Governor-General of India and Burma.” Historically and geographi¬ 
cally, Burma is only by accident a part of the Indian Empire, and we 
think that this alteration of the title of the Viceroy will he an appro¬ 
priate means of recognizing its distinctive position. We are opposed, 
however, to taking any step which would prejudge the question of 
separation, and cannot therefore approve of the exclusion of Burma 
from the Indian Legislative Assembly, which measure would in our 
judgment be tantamount to recognizing that separation was inevita¬ 
ble at no distant date. Burma shares with India common system 
of taxation for central purposes and its exclusion from the Assembly 
which controls the allocation of the proceeds of taxation, could be 
justified only if it were treated as a temporary measure and as the 
prelude to early and complete separation. Burma is linked at pre¬ 
sent with India by many ties, foreign, military and commercial, 
which cannot be severed in the immediate future or till the condi¬ 
tions which make for union or separation are clearer than they are 
now. There is nothing in the present circumstances of Burma which 
necessitates an early decision and much which suggests the desira* 
bility of keeping an open mind in regard to a problem whose solution 
may depend so largely on future and unforseeable developments. 
We may add that whilst the Lieutenant-Governor would still prefer 
that Burma should not be represented on the Legislative Assembly 
he does not now press strongly for its exclusion. 

8 . As regards the provincial constitution, we are in full agree¬ 
ment with the Lieutenant-Governor as to the impossibilty of impos¬ 
ing on Burma a constitution on the Indian model. In our judgment 
the fact set out in the resolution and the letters of the local 
Government place this conclusion beyond reasonable doubt. In 
political development Burma is at least a generation behind India. 
Broadly speaking, the people of Burma have had no electoral 
experience whatever. Local Self-Government hitherto has been con¬ 
fined to a few municipalities and little advantage has been taken 
of even the limited facilities thus afforded ; while the Burma 
Legislative Council has never up to the present time included a 
single elected Burman. In other spheres of national life the back¬ 
wardness of the Burmans is no less marked. In commerce and in 
administration all the prominent positions are filled by. Europeans 
and Indians. The total number of Burman graduates has not yet 
reached 400 ; not a single Burman has passed the examination for 
the Indian Civil Service whilst even at the Bar Burmans have 
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been easily out-distanced by their Indian competitors. To impose 
on such a people a system of government in which persons without 
requisite training or capacity would be called on to assume unaided 
the highest responsibilities would .be an experiment too rash for 
statesmanship to contemplate. We must take the facts as they are ; 
we must build on such foundation as actually exists and there are 
at present no foundations on which the elaborate structure of the 
Indian system could be superimposed. The new constitution should 
be framed on as generous lines as possible and should admit of 
progressive liberalisation with the growth of experience and capacity 
amongst the people. But it is equally essential that in framing it 
due account be taken of the political immaturity of the people. 
We are anxious that the advance towards responsible government 
should be as rapid as we can make it, but nothing will be gained 
in attempting to force the peace to an extent which ignores the 
governing conditions of the problem. India has had to pass through 
a long course of political training before it was found possible to 
confer on her the reforms which have now been embodied in the 
Government of India Act j and though we hope and believe that m 
Burma this stage can be curtailed considerably, we do not think 
that it can be dispensed with entirely. We aim at giving the Bur- 
* mans a control over the administration far larger than they have 
hitherto enjoyed, but before we can concede to them the same measure 
of responsible Government as we are about to confer on the Indian 
provinces, there must bo an intermediate period of preparation an 
training. This conclusion appears to us to be entirely consisten 
with the recommendation of the Joint Committee. The tern® 
"analogous” employed by the Committee is doubtless in its 0 ' 
susceptible of more than one interpretation ; but the Committee have 
explicitly recognised tho differences between India and Burma and 
we read it, therefore, not as connoting identity or even close simi¬ 
larity, but, rather, as indicating that in their opinion the Burmans 
should receive a constitution as liberal having regard to the relative 
political development of the province as that which has been 
. granted to their Indian fellow subjects. We are confident tha 
the proposals which we shall now proceed to describe will satis y 
this condition. 


9. We contemplate first a wide extension of local self-govern¬ 
ment on the lines proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor. We attac 
importance to this part of our programme of reforms, not only as 
a means of conferring control over local affairs, but also because it 
is on the local bodies that w.e must primarily rely for the develop 
mentof administrative capacity and electoral experience among s 
the people. The Municipal Act will now he extended to all urban 
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areas of any size and importance ; all, municipal committees will be 
mainly elective and all almost entirely non-official ; and all 
municipal officials will be appointed by the Committees them¬ 
selves. Such control, as it will still be necessary to retain, 
will thus- be exercised in future from without and not from 
within. In rural' areas much of the powers in local affairs hitherto 
exercised by the Deputy Commissioner will be entrusted to Circle 
Boards and District Councils. Circle Boards will be constituted 
from members elected by groups of village tracts and the 
electorate will comprise all residents in each group who are 
assessed to capitation tax or thathameda or income-tax or who have 
been exempted from such taxation on grounds other than proverty. 
The District Council will consist of representatives elected by the 
Circle Boards and members returned by each Municipal area in the 
district. It will supervise and be responsible for the working of 
the Circle Boards, whose functions in the main will be those dele¬ 
gated to them by the Council ; and it will administer such local 
matters, as vernacular education, sanitation, roads, etc. These 
measures will give Burma a system of local self-government as 
extensive and as liberal-as that of any province in India. 

10. The Burma Legislative Council was created in 1897. As 
first constituted, it consisted of 9 nominated members, 4 of whom 
were officials. In 1909 the membership of the Council was increased 
to 17 and in 1915 to 19. As late, however, as 1916 the only 
elected members of the Council were two Europeans, and the sole 
representative of the indigenous races were two Burmans, one Karen 
and a Shan Chief. Burma has thus never had a Council of the 
kind which was established in India by the Morley-Minto Reforms. 
In substance its Legislative Council has conformed to the pre-1909 
type. It might'therefore appear that the most natural line of 
advance would convert the existing Council into a Legislature 
in which the elected element would be about as large as in the 
present Legislative Councils of Bombay and Bengal. We have 
considered, but have rejected, a suggestion to this effect. We 
think that Burma has deserved and should receive a Legislature 
in which the elected members will have a substantial majority. 
Nothing less will satisfy the legitimate sentiment of the Burma 
people or provide that measure of popular control to which, despite 
their political immaturity, they can fairly lay claim. The proposals 
of the local Government fulfil this condition. They have been 
worked out with great care and we think they may be accepted as 
suitable and satisfactory. In their latest form they provide for a 
Council of 92 composed as follows :— 
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A. Elected Members. 

1. One district representative from every district that has a District 

Council ... ... ... ' ... ... 31 

2. Urban representatives ... ... ... ... 19 

3. Two elected members of the Burma Chamber of Commerce ... 2 

4. One elected member of the Rangoon Trades Association . ... 1. 

5. One representative of the Burma Educational Syndicate, and later 

of the University when established ... -... ... 1 

G. (a) One elected member of the European community, a European 

being defined as a person of European parentage on both -sides ... 1 

(b) One elected member of the Anglo-Indian community ... 1 

Total elected members ... 5G 


B. Nominated Meinhers. 

7. (a) Twelve non-officials nominated by the local Government for races 


or interests inadequately represented by the elected members ..• 12 

(b) One European member to represent one branch of commerce not 

represented by the elected commercial members ... ... 1 

(c) Three members (one Burmese, one Indian and one Chinese) to' 

represent branches of commerce in which the Burmese, Indian and 
Chinese communities are specially interested _ ... 3 

8. Two experts, official or non-official ... ... ... 2 

H. Tsvelve Officials ... ... ... ... ... 12 


Total nominated members ... 30 


{?, Ex-officio members. 

Six members of executive council ... ... ... ... 6 

Gi;and Total ... 92 

or including tire Governor ... 93 

Tho elected members will thus form 60 per cent, of the Council, 
a proportion not far short of that prescribed by the Government 
of India Act for the Provincial Legislative Councils. We recognize 

the objections to the election of the rural representatives by the 
District Councils. As you are aware, we have never favoured the 
method of indirect election and have opposed its application to the 

Indian Legislative Assembly and to the Council of State. But in 

the case of Burma we see no alternative to its adoption. It is not 
possible, for the reasons explained in paragraph 24 of tho local 
Government s letter of January 22, to base the electoral rolls on the 
assessments of land revenue and on the other hand the thathameda 
or capitation-tax rolls, which are the only materials available for 
the purpose, would yield a rural electorate of about 2 , 000 , 000 , 
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The largest rural electorate proposed for any Indian province does 
not include more than 1, 300,000 voters in a population of 45, 000, 
000. We could not recommend for a province which has as yet 
had no experience of elections e^en to a District Council, an 
electorate based on, household suffrage; nor has the province the 
administrative machinery which would be required for the conduct 
of election in which the average number of voters in each constitu¬ 
ency would be 64, 000. 

11. We propose that the control of the Legislature over 
legislation should be the same as that exercisable by the Indian 
Provincial Legislative Councils. The. power of the Government 
to ensure the passing of legislation regarded by it as essential 
should be secured by a provision on the lines of section 13 of the 
Government of India Act. Provision should also be made for 
optional and compulsory reservation of Bills as in section 12 of 
that Act. We consider, however, that .the resolutions of the 
Council regarding the budget should have . the effect only of 
recommendations to the local Government, We should not expect 
the Government to disregard, save for strong reasons, the clearly 
expressed wishes of the Council; but the function of giving or 
withholding the supplies necessary for the carrying on of Govern¬ 
ment is not one that can at the outset be entrusted to inexperienced 
hands and we think that for fcjm present at any rate statutory 
control over the proceeds of taxation should not be conceded to 
the new Council. 

12. We pass .now to the structure of the Executive Govern¬ 
ment. The system of Boards, even in the modified form proposed 
in the local Government's letter of January 22, seems to us open to 
two criticisms. In the 1st place, the position of the Presidents 
would still be merely .that of Secretaries to a local Government, 
entitled to refer matters to the head of the province, but not 
authorised to over-rule the heads of departments with whoip they 
were to be associated. Secondly, it fails to satisfy the demand for 
a Governor in Council for which Burman opinion would certainly, 
and, we think, rightly press. On the other hand we are anxious 
to retain what wo regard as the valuable feature in the system, ml., 
the association with each non-official member of an official colleague. 

If there were men available amongst the Burmans capable of assum¬ 
ing-unaided the duties of Executive Councillors, we should have had 
uo hesitation in recommending the appointment of an Executive 
Council of the ordinary type and indeed in all probability of Minis¬ 
ters too. But there are in fact no such Burmans at present, nor are 
they likely to be forthcoming for a number of years yet; and it tfl 
not possible therefore to set up an Executive Council in which the 
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non-official members wbould he in sole charge of their departments. 
The solution is to be found in the division of the Executive Council 
into departmental committees. Our proposal is that the Government 
of Burma should in future consist of a Governor and an Executive 
Council and that the Executive Council should he divided into com¬ 
mittees each of which would contain one official and one non-official 
member. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees that a Council of six 
members (which wojald absorb certain departmental offices, such as 
those of the Development and Financial commissioners) would be 
adequate, and we propose therefore that the strength of the Council 
should be fixed at this number; and that there should he three com¬ 
mittees, one for home affairs and local self-Government, one for 
revenue and finance and one for development. As in the normal 
form of Council Government the Governor himself would administer 
certain subjects such as the Shan States, Frontier and Hill Tracts and 
the Army and Marine. The members of each committee would have 
equal powers; but the non-official member would be the senior 
member. ; In the event of any difference of opinion, between 
the members of the committee, either member would be 
■ entitled to refer the question in issue to the Governor 
hut—and here our scheme differs radically from That ori¬ 
ginally proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor—-he would also, if 
not willing to differ to the views of the Governor, have the right to 
demand that the matter should be taken in full Council. Decisions 
in Council would be those of the majority but the Governor would 
have the emergency power conferred by section 50 (2) of the 
Government of India Act. For the present, at any rate, we recom¬ 
mend that one non official be a European and that two should be 
Bormans. All members of the Council should be appointed by the 
Crown on the advice of the Governor and should receive the same 
pay which might, suitably be fixed at Rs. -J-,000 per mensem. 

13. In the selection of non official members we would not 
restrict the field of choice to the elected members of the Legislature. 
It should be open to the Governor to re'eommend for appointment 
any suitable person, whether an elected member of the Legislature, 
or not. But we would further lay down that an elected member 
of the Legislative Council should, if appointed to be a member of the 
Executive Council, resign his elective seat on the Legislative Council. 
Parliament has already accepted our view that it, is impossible to 
reconcile amenability to the Legislature with the position of a 
member of an Executive Council.’ The attempt to combine responsi¬ 
bilities so incompatible could only lead to that particular type of 
dead lock which’was the cardinal weakness of the scheme of the five 
Governors. A dualism would at once be established, but of a parti- 
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cnlarly unsatisfactory type, since the two elements in the Govern¬ 
ment would bavs no separate spheres of work and would be liable 
to come into conflict over the whole range of their duties. When 
a stage has been reached in the political development of Burma at 
; which the non-official members of the Council can be relieved of their 
official colleagues, the way will lie open for the appointment of full¬ 
blown ministers. Our scheme is designed only to meet the require¬ 
ments of period of transition and training which still lies before 
us, and is consistent,with whateverjine of advance may be found to 
be the most promising. But it is none the less important that the 
Government to be set up in Burma should not prove unequal to the 
tasks which will confront it, and we can conceive of nothing more 
likely to imperil its chances of success than a form of dualism which 
would reduce the Executive to importance. 

14. This concludes our proposals for the new constitution. 
They differ in many respects, the importance of which we do not 
seek to minimise, from the scheme of reforms which has been appro¬ 
ved for India. But we bold that the differences- are no greater 
than the disparity in political conditions warrants. Relatively to 
these conditions t he ad vance will boat least as great in the case 
of Burma as in that of the Indian provinces. Burma will secure at 
one stroke a wide extension of local Government, a Legislature 
in which the elected element will bave a* substantial majority and 
the control of legislation, and an Executive Government in which 
the official element will have only a bare preponderance. We 
believe that these reforms will be recognized as adequate and indeed 
generous by all moderate Burman opinion and we trust that they 
will commend themselves to your judgment. 
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' Chairman Tbf'the Reception Cbmfiiitttee, Sister and Brother 
Delegates, Ladies’ and GenfJeihen,-^ 

->> -'.s --j.yx^tr Lr--_--x JrJ< i-'.i'" : - - 


• / My first-duty is totender to'you-i most cordial Ihaiths for the 
high , honoiiivyoii vhave-j done-.me' in calling me to this office, the 
highest in your gift ar>d f 'at: a Session, which; is perhaps the most 
momentous in.<the history, of otir .movement. The honour is the 
greater .because the Session is; being held at Calcutta, a place which 
has;!alwaysheen associated in* my mind with the best and the truest 
ideals ot Indian .Nationalism.- . It was at /Calcutta-that the first 
imporfcarit'.-political movement of the last .century was ushered into 
existence, and it was a Calcutta ’orator the greatest that the country 
has. so far produced; under British .rule,, who .was the first standard- 
bearer q{ political/agitation all over Northern India. It was at 
Calcutta : that the‘ideals of: the new Nationalism that has since then 
grown into a mighty Iree^ were first expounded and explained by 
one of the purest minded and the most intellectual of Bengal’s gifted 
sons. I mean Sri; Arabindo Ghosh,! it was at Calcutta again that 
the grand old- mail of India, .the revered and universally respected 
Dadabhai Naroji, set the. ideal 6f Swaraj before, ns in clear and 
unambiguous-, language* an.ideal which has since guided vrs in all our 
political endeavours. vr..i{- l - «. 
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A Great Struggle. 

It was with great reluctance that I made up my mind to accept 
the call of duty to which the All-India Congress Committee by its 
decision invited me. Our politics are no more of the old hum-drum 
kind, about which practically there was no, 05 if at all-very little 
difference of opinion! We are no: longer contented with resolutions, 
prayers and memorials..“ We have advanced beyond the 1 st. stage of 
very humble submission, have crossed the boundaries of respectful 
demand, and have entered into_ r the a?ena;of backing our demands by 
• vigorous and compelling action of a peaceful kind. The country is 
at the present Inomerit in the. throes of a momehtQus struggle. The 
Anglo-Indian Press has designated it as revolutionary. There are 
many pupils to whom the word revolution is like a red rag to a bull. 

1 am not, one of them. Words domof sear me. It is r.o use blinking 
the fact that we are passing through a revolutionary period, nay,we 
are already in the grip of a mighty revolution, av comprehensive and 
all-covering • one, religious, intellectual, educational, social, econonno 
and political. We are by instinct <md .tradition averse to revolutions. 
Traditionally, wo are a slow going people ; but when we decide to 
move, we do move quickly and by r.'tpid strides. I No living organism 
can altogether escape revolutions in the course of its existence. Our 
national history records many such. - But the revolutionary struggle 
through which wo, are now passing has been brought to our shores 
by ours rulers. ’ It is they who completely changed without our 
consent and sometimes against our wishes, the whole siructure of 
our social life by : introducing revolutionary economic changes in the 
country. We never asked for them, we never desired them ; but 
primarily in their own interests and for their own . benefit they 
introduced them. Along with these economic changes, they have 
partially, if not completely, changed our outlook on life by their 
.system of education, by their newspapers, by their lawB and by their 
courts. Some of these changes we would very much like to undo, 
hut whether we or even they can do 60 now is at best problematic. 
Any way, the present political situation is a natural outcome of their 
own policy and is their handi-work. If then any one is to be blamed 
for it (I for one do not blama-arry one), it is they themselves. Many 
of ' them would probably like to set' the hands of the clock hack 
but it is no longer in their power nor is it in ours to do so. We are 
following a course which we shall have to keep to, and whether we 
wish it or not, we are, I repeat, in the thick of a great strugglo, the 
end of which no one can foresee. The better mind of the country is 
opposed to the use of any kind of violence, whether of language or of 
deed, in bringing the struggle to a satisfactory close ; i we are doing 
our level best sinceiely and honestly to achieve -our end by peaceful 
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means and with the sincerest desire to keep our connection with the’ 
ruling race on a basis of mutual friendship and reciprocal interest. 
But there are persons among the latter who are bent upon thwarting 
us, who professedly and openly claim their right to rule us by the 
sword, and who maintain that they have a right to exploit us by all 
the means available to them by^ virtue of their military and intellec¬ 
tual power. W-e are thus face to face with a groat struggle between 
the forces of democratic change, English and Indian, and reactionary 
militarism. 1 In order to go through the struggle successfully, we will, 
require all the manliness and strength, all the wisdom and tact and 
all the ^determination and strength, we are capable of putting forth,' 
Above all what we need most is paltriness.and coolness of judgment, 
moderation in language and firmness in action. 

. ••• ■'• v jj . - ! ;iLok. Bal Gangadhar Tilafc. 

ti • p**! :.!•."(■ •>?>.; • «. ‘ • • . 

At such a time and under such .circumstances, the loss of a 
leader like the late lamented; Lokmanya Bal Gangadar Tilak is a 
misfortune and a calamity, the magnitude of which it is difficult to 
encompass by words.- dust , when we had the greatest need of his 
unswerving loyalty and steadfast devotion to the cause of his country/ 
his cool and calm judgment, his unfaltering and firm patriotism, 
an inscrutable providence has snatched him from uf; The universal 
grief which this sad event has evoked, and the unique demonstra¬ 
tions which have followed his death throughout tho length and 
breadth of this vast sub-continent, have been a revelation both to his* 
friends and foes. This extraordinary - manifestation of popular feeling 
is almost unparalleld in the history of India. All section of the 
people, regardless of caste, creed and colour, regardless of social, 
religious and political divisions,^ regardless of economic distinction's 
have taken parfeih it, and have given conclusive' proof, if any wag 
needed that in estimating the worth of its leaders and its servants/* 
the country know .its mind and has no inclination of allowing its judg-. 
ment to bo : ailected by the wishes arid opinions of the highest: 
amongst the dignitaries of the State. Here and there a few moair 
attempts were made to insinuate that the deceased leader was anti- 
Muslim, ■ but -our Muslim fellow countrymen have been the most 
forward'and the most fervent in their expressions of their regard and- 
love for him. Some members of the ruling class, too, have behaved; 
with admirable judgment. Groat as has been the loss of the country 
generally, the loss of the Indian National Congress is even greater.. 
The Congress has by his death lost one of its few surviving founders,: 
one who by his indomitable will and energy and his unique sacrifices 
and sufferings had contributed the most to the building-up of that 
life of the country which finds its expression in the present activities 
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of this Ntifcioiial moicement. It will- beone of the first items of 
business’of this Session td : put on'record in befitting language our 
sense of the great'aud irreparable.loss wfe have, suffered by the death 
of Lpkmanya'Tilak, : t ; f f- 

■ ■ - ' i -i ■, ■’ p . .'•••' ■.■ \ ■■ ■ 

. ' ■ National Problems. ;i if 

. ‘ . . . - . , * . * 

This Session of the Congress has been : convened in accordance 
with an understanding arrived at between the' leaders at the Amrit¬ 
sar Congress, for the.purpose of considering the Hunter Committee. 
Keport and the decision of the Government thereupon relating to the 
Punjab disturbances of the last year. Since the Amritsar -Congress 
finished its labours, another important question has been added td. 
our National problems; which requires a' speedy' and 5 immediate 
consideration both in the -interests of peace;-and good government. 
The disappointment which has been caused to.our Muslim countrymen 
by the Turkish peace treaty and its effects on '. "the 1 .Khila'fat is keen, 
and bitter. Lastly,', there is the' important question of Reform 
Rules on which the success ’ of the Reforms, such as they are, so 
largely depends. The All-India Congress ‘Committee, therefore, 
have added the IChilafat question and also the 1 rules and regulations 
under .the Reforms Act, to the subject for which’ originally according 
to the understanding at, the Amritsar Congress this Session was to 
■ be convened. ’ These,', then, are the subjects ‘ which will be before' 
you'during, this Session for consideration and decision. 

; Punjab DisorcJters. 

; ■ Taking the Punjab disorders first, sinco we met last at Amritsar, 
the Congress Commissioners appointed by, .the Punjab enquiry Sub- 
Committee of the All-India Congress Committee have issued their 
report. The Hunter Committee appointed by the Government of 
India have also finished their labours and published their report, 
and the Government of India and the British Cabinet have passed 
their orders on that report. The report of the Hunter Committee 
is not unanimous. All the Indian members have differed from the 
majority on matters which in my judgment are' “ basic.” Similarly, 
the Government of India also are not unanimous. The only Indian 
member of the Government of India (at. the time) has accepted the 
conclusions of the minority and 'differed from the majority. The 
country has with one voice condemned the majority report as well 
as the decision of the Government thereupon. We, in this Congress 
are expected to focus the opinion of the country in’the matter and 
rocommend such action as we ' think ought to be taken for the 
redress of the wrong that has boen done. 
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•.•I-; : Sit M>C’i)Wyer Principally Responsible.; T 

ft;* , 'j! i tT-'-T 1 X V : , ? "I - 1 - 

To ai-rive at a proper undprstandibg of the, position, pne has tq 
look.into a, whole lot of circumstances which , preceded, the agitation- 
against the Eowlatt Act and, to Jioar in, mind that: the person who 
is principally responsible for the Punjab Tragedy, the- man; whoso 
general policy created .the atmosphere which made; it possible for a 
Dyer, a Bosworth Smith, an D’Brien, a Doyeton, a,Frank Johnson 
and other smaller fry,.' to .commit, the .unmentionable outrages pi 
which they were guilty, in the five days immediately preceding the 
introduction of Martial Law, and all through its; continuance in the. 
spring of-1919 in the : i i > un,iab, is Sjir.Mf,O’Dwyer,, From the very, 
moment he took charge o;f the Province . be.. set . before him an jdeal! 
df,Gpyernmpnt.vyhich was .Prussian in. conception, Prussian in aim and 
Prussian in execution,, "For six long; years he qccupicd-himself in 
working out his, idpals and in carrying out his plans;.. Every item was 
carefully thought out, an*} with equal care entrusted to.agents who. 
were most .fitted and willing to;achieve the end desired,by the Head, 
of? the Govornrpent, ■ If ever there intervened -an obstaolo ora. 
hindrance it was removed without the least pang. of. conscience, and 
without the slightest consideration of its morality or even legality, 
so much s6 that even the European members of the I. C. S. who 
refused to endorse his opinions of to carry out his maudate had to 
retire’into the back ground. - , • ; - _ 


. Punjab administered on Military Line*. - . 

~ To the misfortune of the Panjabees, the Punjab happens to he 
practically a military Province on account of its nearness to the 
Frontier, and because of there being so many military stations in the 
vicinity of the most important civil stations. The Punjab Commis¬ 
sion has, besides, always, had on its personnel, a good many represonta 
tives of the military service. The Punjab bureaucracy has thus been- 
more or less always dominated by military ideals, and.the civil, 
administration of that ProvinceTias nover been absolutely free from 
military influence. -.The Civilians, living in or in the vicinity of 
military stations and passing about six months in the year in hill 
stations where the military predominate, are consciously or unconsci¬ 
ously affected by the opinions and views of their military fellow- 
officers ' No wonder then that in spite of the lavish praises bestow^ 
ed on the Punjabees by the Anglo-Indian administrators, and, in 
spite of the most extravagat solicitude shown by them in words for 
the prosperity of the Punjab, the bulk of the Panjabees are (he roost 
ignorant ar.d the most abjectly situated of all the people of India. If 
is extremely painful, specially for a Punjabee to say that under and 
in consequence of British rule, the manly races of the Punjab should 
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have lost that independence of character and- bearing for which they 
had a name in Indian history prior to British rule. It will be no 
exaggeration to say that for military - reasons the bureaucracy has 
kept the Martial races of the Punjab ignorant and in a condition of 
submissiveness bordering on abject senility. The PuDjabee. are 
reputed to- hav.e a splendid physique. The rural 'Punjab is the 
flower of British Indian army. Even urban Punjab has a population 
which is physically superior to the similarly placed people of. other 
parts of India; yet it is. remarkable' that whenever Plague and 
Influenza have attacked the province, the Punjabees have’ been the. 
most willing to die in entirely disproportionate numbers. One may 
naturally ask, why?. The answer is because' of the dense ignorance 
of the Punjab masses, because of the, lack of adequate medical staff, 
because of .inadequate measures of sanitation,. and last but notleast, 
because of the lack of that political consciousness which makes men 
self-reliant and'self-respecting.. The exigencies of militarism have 
inspired the policy of keeping the Punjab peasantry illiterate as well 
as politically dumb.' But for the strength of character shown by 
some of Sir Michel O’JDwyer’s predecessors in the office of th 0 
Lieutenant-Governor particularly Sir C. Ajtchison and Sir Dennis 
Fitz Patrick the Punjab would have been in a still worse position. 

■Advent of Sir M. O’Dwyer. • • 

The policy of militarism however reached its climax with the 
advent in the Province of Sir M. O’ Dwyer who had been absent 
from the Province for about 15 years, haying originally served, there 
in minor capacities, returned as the head of the Government with a. 
determination to crush the spirit which had made 1907 and 191® 
possible. In 1913 when he took charge of the Province the peopl 0 
had considerably changed from what they had been when he was 
last there. They were not so very submissive and there was a littl© 
political awakening also. To crush this political awakening was one 
of his principal aims. ' So when he returned he set before 
him as his ideal a Prussian system of administration. All through 
the period of his office he was guided by that ideal. * 

Charges against Sir M. O'Dwyer. 

(i) I charge him with having deliberately intensified the policy 
of ‘divide and rule’ by keeping apart the Mahomedaus from the 
Hindus and both from the Sikhs. 

(ii) 1 Charge him with having created fresh political divisions’ 
between the people of the Province by drawing purely artificial and 
mischievous distinctions between martial and educated classes and 
betweou the rural and urban interests and creating unhealthy rivalry 
between them. 
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(in) I charge him with having made illegal ubo of the process 
of law and of his authority for recruitment purposes, and for getting 
contributions for the War Loan and other war funds. 

(iv) I charge him with having condoned and in a way encourag¬ 
ed the most brutal and diabolic., deeds of those who were his tools in 
Eeoruiting and Wav Loan campaigns and with having failed to check 
bribery and corruption among the subordinate Police and Magistracy. 

. > (v) I charge himwith having debased and misused the forms and 

processes of law for the purpose of . crushing those who would not 
bend his knee to him and who showed the slightest independence of 
-spirit and a desire for political advancement. . , r : ; < 

(vi) I charge him with Laving deliberately deceived the Gov¬ 
ernment of India as to the necessity of Martial Law, and as to the 
necessity of trying cases of ordinary sedition under the process of 
that . law. He was guilty of a clear falsehood at this stage when he 
suggested to the ^Government of India that; the General Officer 
Commanding in the Punjab agreed with his views. 

, (vii) I charge him with having deliberately manipulated the 
continuance of Martial Law/ for vindictive and punitive purposes 
when , there was no, rebellion and there was no likelihood of a 
recrudescence of disturbances ip that Province. 

(viii). I charge him with haying been instrumental, by express 
or .tacit consent and by encouragement, by word and deed, in the pro¬ 
mulgation of barbarous orders and the infliction of barbarous punish¬ 
ments and humiliations on the people of the Punjab. 

: (ix) I charge , him at least with being an accessory after the 
event of; the. Jallianwala Bagh massacre. By his unqualified 
approval of the Jallianwala massacre he made himself responsible for 
all the outrages committed by the Martial Law administrators in 
pursuance of his policy^ 

(x) L charge him with having connived at perfectly illegal . 
exactions from the people of the Punjab in the shape of punitive 
fines and penalties. 

(xi) I charge him with culpable neglect of duty in not going to 
Amritsar, first on the 11th after the deplorable events of the 10th, 
and then on the 14th after the massacre at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

(xii) 1 charge him, lastly, with having extorted addresses from 
the people of the. Punjab, on the eve of his departure^ by illegal and 
Oman threats, one of them having been altered in a material 
particular when in.the custody of his minions, and having made a 
dishonest use of them in his defence in England. 

These are serious chaiges, and I bring them with all the weight 
of the office to which you have raised me with common consent of 
the country.. I .challenge an enquiry and I declare before, God and 
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man that my Province and ray people jvill riot lie satisfied until such 
an enquiry has been-made. i ... - ■' - ‘,..••1: <?ip. i =,. 

Evidence in support of Charges. ; , 

I will notf proceed to refer briefly to the evidence in support 
of these charges/arid for' that purpose we have to‘ go so far back as 
tho beginning of his iegime: As soon as he took charge of his- office 
he was evidently told that the’‘prestige of'the Goverriment in the 
Province 1 had-gone low; arid had suffered by the’‘^policy- of weakness 
and softness followed hy his predecessors; j'Sti ho made tipi his mind 
to destroy what he, considered to be the root 6abse°'of the 'evil, viz 
the influence of the new ideas of independencef, arid advancement that 
liad taken partial 1 hold on the minds of the people by; the spread ; ol 
education and by other causes and initiated a new policy of no 
daniiied nonsense,’ of teaching’ the Indians to keep their proper 
places and of letting the educated community realise that? he was 
the Government, that his Order was’law, and that his wish was 
Supreme. The first thing he did was to ! place. his personality-on a 
much; higher - and sacred plane than liad been attempted by any of 
his predecessors. - He started holding Barbara- and expecting Nazars 
even on occasions on-' which ! no Nazars had been presented before 
his time. For example, it was customary for the premier Municipality 
of the Province to present an address of welcome to every new 
Lieutenant-Governor on his taking charge of the Province. It was 
customary for the- members of the Munifipality. to be presented- 1 to 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occassions, who J sheiok - hands 
with them, and, if-possible, spoke a kind word to each: ; Even the 
Prince of Wales, the 1 present King, shook, hands with then! on his 
visit. No Nazars werie-over presented- to the ’LieufenanLGdvernOr 
on these occassions, but when the Municipal Committee of* : Lahore, 
of which I -was a member of that time-, communicated to Sir Sir M. 
O’Dwyer their desire- 1 of presenting an address of welcome, the 
procedure ordered was different. , He, ordered a public Darbav for 
the purpose arid managed to send word to the members of the 
Municipal Committee -that they would be - expected to -' present? 
Nazars. I with two or three of my qplleagues decided to convey to- 
the authorities that we would rather absent pui-sclves-than submit to 
this innovation. 1 ' The Nazars thus had to be dispensed with, and wo 
attended the function. : There for the 1 first’ arid the* last time in my 
life I was face to face with SirM. - O’Dwyer, who sat on' the dais 

like a rlchumanisecl stone statue devoid of any human sentiments or 

feellings. The address was read to him by the Deputy Commissioner- 
President of the Municipal Committee, i It .was a colourless . address. 
Sid tho reply was colourless too.. 'Finally, the .members, wore- presen- 
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fced to him one by one from the floor and l am not sure whether any 
of them received, theicourfcesy of.even a nod.. , . •• 


First Utterance : Self-Government an abstract speculation. 

Ti} >-,i I l.tt -.-■,.'*1 : :H ,!• ,, 

U .r-sTbe Pfoyince nyas^atj that; time perfectly, tranquil except, that 
there, was, as rjieualeomp violent crjroe in the .frontier /Districts*, .Kb 
political activities> of,,,anykind- ,qwerq v ip. evidence. ..Yet Sip M. 
Q’D.wyer,,thought; atnecessary,,,as(.pg,rly ras, August ,1913 (he took 
charge on .the 26th of May) to.,make the fpllowing observation in one 
of bis earliest public utterances in the province 

“ During the short time :I haveheld charge of this- Province, 
I.have received.many exce jfe n fc and well-meant-suggestions as to how 
I should carry oh tJiejidinjnistrhtion^wbai' I should do tomeet the 
aspirations of the. people, jto .further, the movement towards Self- 
Government, towards the separation of executive and judicial func* 
tions,^ and, in regard toj* other matters of State policy, (Abstract 
speculations of this nature have‘their interest and value, though they 
would gain in value,,if in addition to enforcing the duties of adminis¬ 
tration, some stress were laid! pu the elementary duties of the people 
as citizens and subjects. ’,1 should liave welcomed and I. shall wel¬ 
come any practical suggestion as to. liow Government can discharge 
more efficiently.its primary obligatiop ‘to, secure life and property, 
and how .the people can be aroused to a sense of their,duty towards 
the community. I',All 1 , other .questioiiof policy are, in my opinion, 
subsidiary to/ i these‘two,and should ( st^nd pvpi - ; till these obligations 
are adequately .discharged.’’ T.', ; . . . ; ... 

All questions of .Self-Government, as well as those relating to 

the separation of judicial jfrom executive.functions were abstract 
speculations”jin. jifs. eyes and subsidiary to the greater duty of 
securing life and property, - Heading his speech, one would think that 
after p4 years of continuous British rule, life and property were not 
secure in the Punjat? in 19 )\fA the time of HiVlatp Honour's taking 
charge of the'Dljice;of th^ Lieptepant-Governpr* 5 




'Restriction* ! on the : "Liberty of the Press. 


i, In the same speech he, also gave a warning to the \ ernacular 
press which ^vas followed by immediate action under the Press Act. 
Securities were demanded from: newspapers. Those already, deposit¬ 
ed were forfeited, in certain cases. . Again in the very first- speech he 
made as President of the Punjab Legislative Council a month lateT, 
he emphasized this policy by the following observation 

If the action already taken did not have the desired effect, 
Government will deal with the offenders as with any other indivi¬ 
duals that break the Jaw by.promoting disorder or disaffection, and 

2 
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will employ all the means the law places at its disposal. and of: these 
the talcing and forfeiting of the security are'the least.” • ^ '■ - • 

lie vvas tiiue,to his Ayprd ?s During.the six y^ars.of his ^adminis¬ 
tration he did all he could to strangle the Press and to deprive it of 
the 1 least vostigfe of'independence although he added that' mutual 
confidence and "intimate asstieiktloh* of the administration and the' 
people had always been a miarhed'fearttir^ ih i! this Proyino'o’^—wOrrlsi 
\vhi6h, iii the light of bvents \Vhlch have’ happened eiticie,' 1 wei'e onlj r 
meant tdcopceal tho retil state of affairs,* 1“ *' : ; 

.. •:>'*;ifVn'j.i ;,u f i:! J: • >'! 1 

--- • ( .. |J* ' » ( Banking Crisis* il Vi-W- •/<t 


( !| Iri September of the'same year canVe^tKe'^ahKii:g crisis,', which 
hennmbfcd andparalysed the industrial ^nct^Jcoinniereial life of the 
Province,'' and affected, a very large'number'd! people,’amongst them, 
many widows and orphans. ' The Baiilcip^ Crisis was 'brought ihout 
by ah unholy alliance '-of the officials pf the' Punjab Government' and 
some personal enemies of Laliji' Harkishap 'Laii-the phiof figure 'in the 
then industrial life' of ’the Punjab. 1 l; P : . was' at that time on the 
Directorate <jf the Punjab National' Bank, jbe only Indian Bank that 
survived that Crisis, and had by personal knowledge, opportunities of, 
observing how frequently those Iiidians'.who had engineered thecrisis, 
waited upon a certain'official representative! I of the Punjab Govorn- 
meut. 'The Punjab Government .did practically 1 nothing to relieve 
the sufferings that were caused by ,the prisis 'and,'"when the Punjab 
National Bank applied to the Government for an. assurance of help 
in case of need, they sent a reply that large sums'of money had been 
placed at the disposal of the Bank of Bengal, to give relief when 
and where needed. ' The Punjab National Bank then applied to the 
Bank of Bengal for similar assurance, of Government Promissory 
notes as 1 security which they flatly declined to give. The impression 
that was left on our minds was that the bureaucracy was very happy 

at the lriisforttme that had befallen the Province and that as far as 
it lay in their power they would do nothing to relieve this distress. 

While relief was promptly,, and freely given, European establish¬ 
ments every Indian establishment was allowed to go under for want 
of timely aid and presumably for tf morai effect.”., 'There was thus 
no' help but to conclude’ that it vtlas intended ' to crhsli all the 


industrial and financial enterprise in the Province, with 0 view to 
remove :any vestige oE economic independence that ’ had found 
expression. The Banking crisis made us realize, a^ perhaps Wo had 
never hofove realised, the absolute helplessness to which we had been 
reduced by the 1 present system of Government. We felt the 
situation keenly which had made it' possible for the foreign 
capitalists to impose upon us not only their system but ako 
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tjheir f terms, and their s business, by the use of the.,very.moneys that 
'were realized from vjs ; by the Government; in the, shape of revenues. 
When the, Industrial .Commission, visited the Punjab,, these and 
other, ^ts Avere; |elate.d to ( them ,by; Lala Harkisham Lai in his 
evidence and on some pommiasioner , reminding ,him if ho realized 
what he was saying, he replied by an emphatic f yes.’' 



i ExcellenceV"of the Punjab System * 


■ ' 'It was about this time'that Sir M, O’Dwyer' read us another’ 
sermpri*'on' 5 the excellehce. and Efficiency, of "the Punjab system of 
administration;. Tn^ a 1 EpeEth ^delivered tori the 13th of April 1914 
With reference to a proposal that ari Executive Council be established 
irt the '’Province^' th§ ’ Lieutenant-Governor took Upon himself, to 
rebukd >; thoSei I vVhd 1 "were ’'in 'favour of that proposal iri the following 
language ; '>■< "■ " ; 

■. '''•■•‘‘’Thh'pro^ossil had come upon him rather as a surprise. ‘ Tho 
pd6ple c *of the‘Pro^ihcb had frorri the 1 start been habituated to regard 
the Lieut T s Goyernor l as -the sole ‘head of and hi the last degree 
responsible,tdr the admimstWtiort : ‘of’'the' Province. , The Province 
had progressed and J prospered 1 Under that system |b a manner which 
Cari; stand ‘ comparison with ’ ahy “othet- province or presidency, and 
that’the matter could come Syithin the Pange of ‘ practical politics only 
if it could be* shown that the‘present administration of ’the Province 
suffers from ' ‘certain defects, and that the addition of an executive 
council would remove those defects ,1 * 


On this theory no progress and fundamental change would over 
be possible except in cases of proved misgovernraent. Evidently Sir 
Mv •O’Dwyer'-'had never? heard the saying that no amount of good 
government can be a substitute for Self-Government. But was there 
much• ■ of good Government in this casej either? Are not the 
statements, about the progress and prosperity of - the ‘Province 
absolutely, unjustified in the light of the general illiteracy prevailing, 
and the high ra'te bf mortality by Plague and cither diseases ? ’ 

! " 1 Delhi Conspiracy Triel.. , 

,!. .At; the same Jimche gavp.-us an,exhibition.of his mentality by 
another’ incident which,did not receive much publicity at the tiniu. 
In the early part of. 1914, begau the trial which subsequently became 
known as the Delhi Conspiracy Case. One of the accused in tlut 
case ; was the eldest son of Lala Dans Eaj, who is universally 
respected and ; ,honoured ( in the Province for his self-sacrifice and 
ior an unbroken record of 30 years of, distinguished public 
service in the cause of education and religious and social 
reform. . Lala Hans . Raj never dabled in politics, but when it was 
discovered that his son was oue of the accused in a case which 
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would iuvolvQ a considerable expense for the purpose of defence, the 
people came-readily to his help. Large sums of money •were offered 
to him for the defence of his son and 1 also personal offers of profes¬ 
sional service were made.; ‘He would* not and -did not accept thS 
former; hut accepted the'latter from a few friehds,". 

• •- .' ■ •('. :• i. •! ' •’ . - ' ' J - 

Rebuke.to the Hon’ble JLala Kanshi Ram. 

.‘Hj.-i (• <,.'i ‘ f 

Oue of these friends was the., Hon'ble Lala< Kanshi Ram, a 
distinguished Vakil, who undertook to lead the defpnce, for,. lffs son. 
While engaged in his work at Delhi, L.. Kanshi Kam had to absent 
himself from one of the meetings of the Punjab, Legislative Council. 
Sir M. O’Dwyer knew the reason of his absence, yet he ; called for an 
explanation,, and later, on through the .Secretary of the Legislative 
Council made him understand that he was displeased with L. Kanshi 
Earn. Nor was this the only case :of, its;,kind., ; 1 know from i persona’ 
knowledge that, as a jiTile, ,the seni.pr members of the Bar were (from 
time to time made to understand,.that they would.. be.;incurring the 
displeasure of theGovernment, ,by. undertaking the defence of the 
persons accused of, political offences; , Ope such.case, has . been cited 

by the Congress Commissioners in their report on ..jfche Punjab 

disorders in which a leading member of the Punjab Bar is said to 
have returned a brief already taken during the Martial law trials on 
that very ground. In other qases loading members refused to accept 
briefs offered to them. i . , - ,.= 0 ■< 

H s recommendations to the Rowlatt Committee 

Live months later broke out the wan which practically proved 
a Uod-send to Sir M. O’Dwyer, the very thing after liis heart to put 
an end to all' “damned nonsense” .about ,peoples’ rights to sen- 
Government and freedom of the press etc,, etc. This was an oppor¬ 
tunity to put into practice to the fullest extent his Prussian theories 
of Government, and Prussian methods of administration. Speaking 
of recommendation, the Bowlatt Committee say at page 151 of their 
report :— \ " V • 

, “The Lieutenant-Governor considered that it is most undesirable 
at the present time to allow trials of any of these revolutionaries or 

other sedition mongers who have been or may bo ’ Arrested in the 
commission of crime or while endeavouring to stir up trouble, to b 0 
protracted by the ingenuity of Council, and drawn 'tint to inordinate 
length by the committal and appeal procedure, which the crinuna 
law provides. His Honour therefore submitted for approval a dra • 
ordinance which provided subject to the sanction of the Loca 
Government to its application in these cases (a) for the elimination 
of committal procedure in the case of offences of a political or quasi' 
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political nafeitre 5 '{t) for-the elimination of appeal'lii such cases (c) for 
the taking of Security from persons of the class affected by a more 
rapid' procedure than that prescribed by the 1 ordinary law ; (d) for 
the prompt puuishment of Village officers and the fining of villagers 
colluding* with and harbouring revolutionary briminals.”-• ■ 

■’ ■ ‘ Here then is the genesis of the* Rowlatt Act about the nature of 
“which': he / 1 later' biij-J made’ an untrue statement by saying that it 
conferred on the Police: no * : power& ‘of ’ arbitrary arrest, search 

or interference. j ^ . t • >«» . • -■ > 

• ■ <3 • * - ' i I i r i i-^t| (ji » T v 1 • .*•: [ >1 ‘ f • • ■ ■' ' 

: Abuse of Power under Defence .of India Act . 

Again,it was he %ho was chiefly instrumental in having the Defence 
of India- Act passed/ In ‘the form in' which it exists till how. Hi 
Vanted those powers more than any other-Government or admiuis' 
tratoTi and it cannot be said that he failed to'maks use of them to 
N th 6 fullest extent. ; IIow he abhsed his powers tinder the Defence ol 
India* Act has been stated in the" Congress Commissioner^ * report 
from ( whibh r take the following v 1 ■■■■ _ * " ,ii! 

: f l r ““He abused the powers given to him'by 'the Defence of ’India 
Act by 'prohibiting the entry into the Province of Messrs'. Tilak 
and Pal. f ' He interned hundreds of local men*with little or no cause. 

• He gagged the vernacular press, prevented the nationalist papers 
edited outside ji the Punjab from circulating in the Province, as for 
instance-, • “Hewj India” 1 the' “Amrita Bazar Patrika,” and the 
“Independent.” 1 He prohibited the circulation even of precensored 
vernacular papers, and brought about a state of things, whereby it 
became practically impossible for the people of the Province to have 
a free interchange of independent views or a free ventilation of their 
grievances in the public press, ‘and then , 1 having prevented free 
speech and free writing, allowed himself to think, and gave outsiders 
to understand that the people of • the Punjab were the happiest 
. under his rule .' 1 ' ' ’ " t . ' 

“Not only did he abuse '■ emergency legislation for the purpose 
of throttling political aspirations, but he abused his position as a 
ruler by summoning public men, .using threats and giving them 
warnings. L. Duni Chand, who has an unbroken record of public 
service, had personal experience of this part of Sir Michael 0 Dwyers 
administration; This is what he says in bis' statement given to 
us by him :— ‘ ' " ' . ... 

“As Secretary of the India Association I had to call public 
meetings, and after the issue of the notice I was called either by the 
Chief Secretary to Government or the Commissioner of Lahore to 
see him, -and they always put such obstacles in my way of holding 
public meetings that many persons in my place would have done aoy 
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thing but held public meetings at .Lahore. ,| The Chief Secretary and 
the Commissioner told me more than once, presumably on, behalf of 
Sir Michael O’DwyeFs administration, whom to invite and whom: not 
to invite as speakers from outside the.Province.”. ,, t> '. 

“Not only this but when some of the members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council > attended , ,the: ■ last, Provincial i , Conference at 
Lahore, these, gentlemen,, were ; .called,• by.< the Chief Secretary, and 
were taken to task in suchi a way, that? they could ■ not have the 
courage to attend other public meetings in tbe Bradlaugh Hall.” 

“In 1917 nineteen members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
signed their 'famous' 1 memorandum, setting forth their proposals for 
reforms. :A meeting;was held to approve, jof the scheme. >Four of 
the signatories Jto the:notice,pi the meeting wtere Punjab men,.. He 
sent, for them: and administered to, thorn a. severe rebuke for, having 
dared to think for themselves and to sign the notice- Then, followed 
the Congress-Leagse .scheme, and he. tried, (his beat, -to: wean the 
Punjab from ft, and lost no, opportunity of, belittling, the 'effort to 
bring about a hearty union between Hindus and Mobamedans. He 
dared to confound the issue by comparing the, Home Rule movement, 
led by Mrs. Besant and Mr, Tilak, f whose goal was, * attainment of 
Self-Government, within the Empire by. ponstitutional and peaceful 
means, with .the, Chadr ■- revolutionists,, ■ whose , goal was frankly to 
severe the British connection by violent means, and with the mad 

people, of the SqutbrW^t Punjab; who desolated many a home by 

harbouring chimerical, views of establishing an- Islamic .Kingdom 
through German aid. He put dpwn-; the Ghadr movement in_ 8 
merciless manner,, and, ; we fear, ,,not. without inflicting injustice 
on hundreds of innocent , men.-.. ;He affected, to consider the 
pillage of defenceless homes in-thc.South-West Punjab in 1915 by 

treating the pillage; jn : the early (stage as mere, grain riots, and 
took energetic measures, only . when .fcis hands weje absolutely 

forced and when he saw that those depredations were becom¬ 
ing so serious . that they; might . ev,cn jeopardise the i.vrmk 0 
recruiting.", j,.;, ; 

Exclusion of'Nationalist Papers , 

There are two incidents referred to in theso paragraphs whirl 1 
require a little amplification. , One relates to the absolutely 
unwarranted arbitrariness with which he dealt with the press m 
ordering it not to publish proceedings of a meeting that had bee 11 

held in the Bradlaugh Hall to protest against the internment o 
Mrs. Besant. The absurdity of this order dawned on his mind only 
when -the papers from the other Provinces arrived containing 811 
account of the proceedings. The order was then withdrawn and 
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it';became necessary f6r his'purpose ttLeiclude from the. Province 
somfe of the foremost organs of natiohalisfciopiraon. > ,r 

’ - l . 2 Or^er against Messrs, pai and Tilak. ‘ ;i ’ f *• 

'•jf't-Aa to the embargo on .^Messrs, i Pal ajid : ; Tilak ho had to defend: 
his position by, comparing; theiij, propaganda,.yyitli..that.‘of jthe 
Eijpjah 1 piolbs.and.,».the‘ GAflcftTfparty^. In ,tha.ppurse .of a speech in,the 
Local Council he,:remarked ;:—-< .: . ., 

tiwuchss.change^” j(as,,,pre t i|iyolved/’incompliance,.with, the 
den\ands:of the JHDm6L.RulQrs) ; ;,‘;‘ : >vould be,, ass {revolutionary in their. 
oharaQterjandiJ ibelwve.as suby.ev§iye, of the .existing .constitution, as 
those !\vhich,-jtheiG^flfl!if eraissaqiesj .endeayopred to. bring about. . tn- 
deed it.ist no,b ; without significance to .find Jhatthe catch ,word af the 
thousands whg participated in ,, the , daqoities of the; Soutfi-West, Punjab two 
ye,ars ago and of many oj the, man ..]pho_ jomwtedjhe, Ghadr^ conspiracy 
m,t(iV(PdcijiCyiGoatf-s, was Swaraj.,pr Home, Rule, . and the, hundreds 
of the emigrants i\yho L .rpturned,nto,; the ,Punjab,,to .spread' rebellion 
in jthe.ii’proyince by,firp and;ewordi Maimed that.jthoir object was to 
.establish Home-Pula” * * . . r -- 


' »u'f -Two hig lies'(a) South-West iiiots. v 

’ ■^1 have ■italicised-leorbain* words'dii this' extracb as they contain 
two statements Ivhich? the'Lieu tenant Governor must : have known 
to be false and .tvhich be r deliberately^ injected into his speech, to 
discredit'the Movement for* Home 1 Rule, and to overawe the people 
of the Punjab’ by'an absolutely •'unjustifiable comparison between 
the movement for’Home Rule and the other two movements referred 
to in the lines italicised: ! The movement in the South-West Punjab 
which resulted in’ numerous outrages on defenceless Hindu homes 
was the ■direct: outcome .of 1 "the ignorance and inefficiency of the 
administration, of the impression created by them that Mohamedans 
were thd favoured of the Government against Hindus, and also of 
the dense' ignorance in which' the people of the Province were kept 
by 1 the’ denial.'fio’'them‘of'the' benefits' of education as well as 
opportunities for constitutional political propaganda. 1 -.j,. ■■ 1 

1 Peb^le ’who took 'pai'b in'5 the ,|! riots in the South-West of 
the 1 Panjab probably had never heard of the 'Home Rule movement, 
and it has flever hehn 'alleged: that any of them used that phrase. 
It is a strortgevidence of the' inefficiency of Sir Michael O’Dwycr’s 
administration thafrhe and bis '‘Subordinates ■ at first refused to treat 
them seriously and insisted r “on ascribing them "to economic reasons 
by calling them'aff mere grain riots, and this in face of the opinion 
of an experienced Police 1 officer to the contrary. No less than 128 
crimes of violence were • committed in the course of those disturb¬ 
ances, in the districts of Jhang, Multan and Muzaffargarh, between • 
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the 22nd ofi February and the 20th o( March, but: none of these 
disturbances were ascribed ;to the Home Rule movement by Mr, 
John Coatman, the Police officer referred to above.. In his opinion : 

“The Mahomedans were able to be persuaded that the British 
.had left Tndia and that they might' fairly take advantage of the 
state of interregnum until the arrival ' bf the Germans.” “It is in 
these cases that we find the dacoits describing themsbives as subjects' 
of the German Emperor and declaring that the British Rule had 
coased to exist in India. U1 About two hundred men took part in 
this affair proclaiming 'themselves subjects of the German Emperor, 
who they saidj had given them permission to loot as they pleased/ 
“German men Went- ; abouty the neighbouring hamlets arid' villages 
informing the Mahomedans that the Germans were within few days 
march from Jatoi and that they had' received carte blanche from the 
Gennan Emperorto loot and behave as they pleased,’ Many gangs assem 
bled, the large'ones designating themselves ‘Black Germans; -Yellow 
Germans, ‘Red’ Germans;? ‘Gteeri Germans/ gang and the like/’ 

' It is said in the Administration'Report bb the Punjab for 
1915-16 ' J'-b 

“The dacoities- and disorder.‘that-occurred in the Jhang, 
Muzaffargarb and Multan, districts ,in February and-March W ere 
unprecedented in the annals,of the criminal administration of tho 
Province.” The acts of violence included murder, loot, rape, etc.” 

The facts that emerge out; of this/ incident , may ,be thuB 
summarised,—(a) that in spite of all his boasting about the efficiency 
of the (Punjab administration,; Sir Michael O’Dwyer and bis 
associates in the work of administration were entirely out of touch 
with publie feeling in the South-West districts,, ,(b). that by their 

inefficiency and exaggerated self-sufficiency they allowed themselves 

to be taken by surprise, (c), that in spite of all resources of modern 
civilisation at their disposal,: w>.,. a complete system of postal and 
telegraphic communications and,a ; complete- net work ,of railway®) 
they let the most fearful.outrages be committedon,the - persons and 
the property of the Hindus, pf, the llaka for a period of about* 
month, and then tried to conceal, their inefficiency sunder a fal se 
pretence, (d) that even when the true significance of the disorders 
was made clear to them they never applied for tho introduction °* 
Martial Law, and never charged any of the accused with waging 
war against the King,, or conspiring to overthrow, his Government- 
(e) According to the administration Report the maximum sentences 
ranged from 5 to 7 years only,, (in one place it is said from 5 
10 years) and out of .4,000 arrested only 700 could be convicted- 

I do not suggest that there. was any occasion for more drast* 0 
measures. Speaking for myself and in -your name, I should have as 
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strongly condemned the introduction Of Martial Law and the trial of 
these eases tundor martial law as I emphatically do in the case of 
the disturbances, ,of last year., I only draw attention -to this matter 
because' it is, uscfuL-to compare, the attitude of the Lieutenants 
Governor-in relation to this affair,'with what; he subsequently did in’ 
1919, L The Seasons are obvious. This was a rising of the -uneducated 
people whd ibelouged to the r'urah classes- and Sir. Michael O’Dwyer 
had no bias against fchem.v Besides hehad-yot the larger part of his 
term to run before him and was afraid of revenge, - Yet lie had the 
cheek to use this 3 incident for the' purpose of preventing leaders of 
the Home Buie movement from visiting Lahore, Amritsar and othor 
such urban areas on tho ostensible ground that similar outrages may 
be encouraged by their propaganda. t ; 

.1..: *»•.: i‘ j (b) Ghadr Conspiracy Case. '•••• • 

'T/'t Equally-unscrupulous is the other- comparison ’with tlio Ghadr 
movements In ‘the course of the Ghadr conspiracy trial, numerous 
extracts from the newspaper of Sail Francisco were put on the 
recordy which'' proved 1 -beyond a shadow of doubt that the Ghadr 
Leaders aspired and.-.worked for complete independence involving 
separation of India from- the British 'Empire and the establishment 
of a Bepublic that ■ they" preached’• open rebellion and open war 
against the British ; that they-ridiculed and held lip to contempt the 
Home Buie movement and 1 the ‘leaders thereof. Yct.in spite of all 
this, Sir Michael O’Dwyer did not hesitate to say that tho . Ghadr 
people bad used .theHome Buie , shibboleth for the purpose of a 
revolution., : 

. Coming to the conspiracy trial, it is' not my intention to find 
fault with the attempt to prosecute and punish the principal offen¬ 
ders, as it is clear that the chief conspirators did gome out to India 
with the express purpose of creating a bloody revolution. But even 
in the course of this trial we see a fairly good exhibition of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s ’mindi!’ It expressed itself in the method of 
investigation as well as in the course of the trial. In investigation tho 
evidence was 'collected by a discredited Bussian method of using 
agent provocateurs. In the trial persons wore involved against whom 
there was practically no evidence. One of such persons was Bhai 
Permanand, a Master of Arts of the Punjab University, who had 
been for soine time a Professor of the Dayananda College, His chief 
offence was that he had written 4 History of India which was not to 
the liking of the officials. This good man was sentenced to death 
on the flimsiest possible evidence by the two European members of 
the Special Tribunal, the 3rd member, who was an Indian, disagree¬ 
ing about the sentence. The sentence was confirmed by Sir. 
Michael O’Dwyer and commuted later to life imprisonment by Lord 
3 
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.Hardiuge, In the first trial (there were throe trials relating to the 
same, conspiracy) the special Tribunal sentenced - 24 persons to death, 
J6 of -whom in the opinion of the Viceroy did not/' deserve it. Lord 
Hardinge, took'particular care to >say in the course of his order that 
•.he ;cpmmu.ted these sentences not in the exercise of*‘his prerogative 
hut. because .the evidence on the record did not/justified the senten* 
ces. This:.was a clear censure, both on the Tribunal arid the Lieuten 
aut Governoiv ;But Sir Michael.O’Dwyer swallowed: it quietly. 

t ■= •«’! ’:<» *.<;•« l .•/;»: *,tf-.t -s . y ■ ■ 

Speech in Imperial Cquncilfor which He had, to apologize. , 

■i Ilia December -'*1916 was --promulgated the 'historic 1 Congress- 
lyiuslinvLeftguo Scheme, demanding Self-Government on certain lines. 
What steps Sir Michael O’Dwyer took td prevent the people of the 
Punjab from associating’themselves^ with'^this' Scheme have already 
been stated aboyo ,in the! words of. the Congress' 'Commissioners. But 
ay hen Sir, Michael ,0’Dwyer. was practically certain of having suppress¬ 
ed the .political movement Jn^the Punjab- by-hisuPrussian : methods 

-there came • .the .epoch-making, - pronouncement? ■ -of- sqMiv ■. Montagu, 
about the future Government of' India.- S.This upset all his- calcula¬ 
tions.; Tic lo$t his balance ; of mind.f ln ithe course oPabpeech'he-wM 
making pp the motion, of. thp Hoxp'>:iMr..: Mahomed; Shaft asking for 
the c.ssimilgtion t of, the Legislative-arid administrative systems in the 
Tun jab with those of the Provi!r..ce*'of; Bihar and Orissa,’ he 1 created 
a most undesirable, scene, . -Firet,'he isaid-, that.in the: ; Punjab the 
conditions set forth by Mill ua indispensable for Self-Government wore 
not likely to he filled for many a long day, then he belauded the 
Punjab for ..its. services;ip tho-;\yb!‘ ito" thej disparagement of .bt-hei 
Provinces ^ncl, finallyuhpyled the.,following nnsnlt*'at the educated 
classes ... ,< 

, In those days when, avo : are in^danger, of being-^deafened w 

political harangues and of being blinded by ;the shoiver of political 
manifestoes, it is ,wolL occasionally,to return!, to mother /earth to clea 1 
up our, minds of shams anrl illusions, and to, ask. idurselves- what ffi* 
all this,noise and talk do for the- man on the soil,! the man behind 
the plough, the m;pi whose life is a long. drawn question between 
crop and ,a crop.., l; - ... , . i. ,.. .., :• • - * 

■ It was for this speech that he was made to apologize. .’But a f e ' v 
days later, on the, 30th of October,’. he iorgotrall about his :»pology 
and in another. 'Speech made - in. the Punjab ^repeated the -same sen j 
meats making a further mischievous statement about the claims O' 
the martial classes to the special consideration : of the Governmf 1 "' 
as against the educated classes. Notwithstanding the hypocrite 
solicitude, which he professed- “for the man on the soil, the nia " 
behind the plough and thq man .whose life is. a long drawn question 
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between- a crop and a-crop, " we khbw how empty Were his-words. 
What, is the evidence of his beneficencefor these-classes, 1 —their right? 
to dieih’extra vagant-'numbera in plague and influenza which practi 
cally 'swept, 'awayWhole-villages,'the -titter ' inadequacy of - 1 medicul- 
relief,'! the?? deplorable fwant of: sanitation ’ in villa^es;- their' extreme' 
backwardhesa in education, 4heii! helpless submission -' to the tortures' 
and outrages'which his myrmidons . committed on : them during the 
recruitingeampai^n'arid the progress of'the War Loan,-inc]udi?ig many-’ 
illegal prosecution that were laiinched against them; The only ' tangibio' 
form.which his solicitude for the martial classes took Was the picking 
out of a number> of men from among his creatures, for - the grant of 
titles, Jagirs, Towards, grants of lands, etc. How these have helped 
the ip an on the soil and '-the .man whose life is a’long drawn battlc- 
between-a crop and a crop is known only to Sir Michael O’l)wyer. In 
fact* these rewardsr.and grants Jurnish: .the gravemen .of/a serious- 
charge against him, .fy/^., (a), of misusing public funds and public 
lands, *(b);of -exalting those whom he had picked -up. for use again fer¬ 
tile t educated classes of their/countrymen so, as to create a perma-' 
nent f,breach:ji between the different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects. JEvidence of this we .find in,the statements which some of’ 
these.proteges of Sir-Michael 'O’Dwyer gave regarding the reform- 
Scheme wherein they,decried the educated. classes as ‘‘noisy agita . 
torsi" a favourite \ expression, of Sir ' Michael O’Dwyer himself bo- 
often repeated ^.in ;his gubernatorial - utterances. The newly coined- 
distinction between the rural and the urban classes is another gift of 
his to the Province.t 

, . On page 14 of their Report, tbe Congress Commissioners bave 
described his memorandum on the Reform Scheme and have shown, 
how insulting, provocative, unjust and untruthful are his , vitupera¬ 
tions agains the educated classes and their loaders. In a previous, 
speech he had called them “fools." In this memorandum he likens 
them’ to “ Grasshoppers " particularly pouring his venom on the* 
devoted heads of the leaders of the Home Pule movement, Mrs. 
Besant, Mr. Tilak, Mr. Jinnah, the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and the Raji of Mahmudabad by name. 

: The most important .parts of this memorandum, however, arc :— 

(a) iD which he deplores the revival of political agitation in (he 
Punjab caused by the Secretary of State’s pronouncement of the 17th 
August 1917. ; 

Says he “Here I may endeavour to explain the curious fact 
that the Puiijab deputations as a whole have shown less hostility 
to the Congress-League programme or the Home Rule movement than 
.similar bodies in other Provinces (another untruth.) 
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, “ The events of 1907, the Delhi Conspiracy case in 1912-14, bho 

Ghadr movement in 191415, had shown the dangers of violent politi¬ 
cal agitation among the many disorderly elements in the Province, 
and the Punjab Government had: .even. before the. outbreak of the 
war taken strong measures to prevent its spread. , , The War- and the 
necessity of excluding any influences that would interfere with recruit 
ing made a continuance of that policy essentials Hence the . orders 
passed a year ago to exclude Messrs. Tilak and Pal, who wereabout 
to undertake a Home Pule propaganda i in the Province, .and other 
similar measures. ' That action had the approval and support of the great 
mass of the people and ti.l a few months ago political agitation was at 
discount in the Province. Even the Secretary of State's Pronouncement in; 
August 1917 caused little stir,” (The italics are mine)..;*? .?« , 

“The proceedings of September last in the Simla Council, the 
release of Mrs. Besant, the attitude of the Government of India in 
the simultaneous examination and in other debates, were however 
interpreted to mean that the Government of "India would not allow 
Local Government to interfere with their policy of conciliating the 
extremists. The small section of advanced politicians in ; the Punjab,, 
hitherto quiescent, were encouraged to 7 assert 7 themselves, and to 
come into line with other provinces.' 'Local branches of the Congress 
sprung into life and renewed their activity, ■ and.the invitation to 
frame political programme for the Secretary of Stated visit furnished 
them with a raison detre. This was all natural and ro son able.” J :: 

The statement that his action againt Messrs; Tilak and Pal had 
the approval and support of the great mass of the people is of-course’ 
wholly and demonstrably untrue. . , 1 

{b) His machiavellian wish to use one religion or one political 
party against the other. . 1J V.- 

Says ho —“If, however, the system advocated ip the report is 
adopted, there are advantages as well as risks in having more than 
pno Minister. The risk that they might overawe the Indian member 
of council is greater if there are two or three than if there is only 
one. On the other hand, if there are more Ministers than one, it 
is unlikely that they will all belong to the same, religion, or the 
same political party, and each would act as a counterpoise to his 
colleagues. 1 he Lieutenant-Governor thinks on the whole that if 
political rather than financial considerations--are to prevail the 
advantage is on the side of plurality.” (The italics are again mine.) 

Political activities in the Punjab. 

. But however much he disliked the pronouncement of 1917, it 
was the scheme eventually propounded by Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford which excited his utmost indignation. What exaspora- 
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ted him most was the fact that in spite of all that ho had done to 
crush political life in the Punjab the educated clastes still dared to 
raise their heads and carry on their agitations They, held public 
meetings at Lahore,, They convened, a Provincial iConference and 
passed resolutions. They attended -in fairly .large, numbers the 
meetings of the congress at Bombay and Delhi, and lastly they in¬ 
vited the Congress to Amritsar.; They decided to hold a Provincial 
Conference at Jullunder, elected Mr. Harbishah Lai to the office of 
President and also nominated him a member of the Congress 
Deputation that was going to England to press for changes in the 
Reform Scheme. The whole of Sir Michael’s policy in April and May, 
1919 was directed to prevent this irom taking place and to make 
it impossible for the Punjab even in future to do such things, It was 
necessary for him to do So in order to prove that the statements he 
had made about the political unfitness of the people of the Punjab, 
were true. The agitation against the Rowlatt Act gave the oppor¬ 
tunity, and as he 1 was-about to leave the Province for good, he 
wanted to make the best use of the short time before him. The first 
thing he did was to silence the leaders who had invited the CougreBs' 
to - Amritsar. >■'They were Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Kotu Mai. Dr. 

Satyapal was closely associated with them,'■ The' following questions 
and auswers extracted from the evidence of Mr. Miles Irving (the 
then Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar), supportmy contention :— 
Q. Was there’an all-India Congress down to be held iu 
Amritsar ? : '' ' V. \ -t 

A. Yes, Sir. ■ ‘ 

. Q, When was that to come off 2 
A. It was to come off about now, in October or November. 

Q. And did that circumstance bring into prominence the 
Local Congress Committee 1 , . 

/ A. Yes, Sit, it did. They were naturally busily engaged in 
the organisation and it also was a circumstance uniting Muliamadans 

and Hindus in politics. . 

Q. ^.s regards the Local Congress Committee* Lad it an 

Executive Committee 1 

A. An Executive Committoo of six. * • 

. Q, Any of those six have been tried 1 
A. Two were put on trial. - 

Q. Who were these two ? . 

A. 1 am afraid I cannot remember now. 

Order against Dr. Salyapal. 

The first step was to silence Dr. Satyapal. On the 29th of 
March orders under the Defence of India Act Avere served on him 
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from speaking In public.' There was no - disturbance ’ of any kind on 
the 30th March.' There was a meeting’ on' the 1 2iict of Api-il,' in 
which, according to Mh’’Miles Irving’s testimony, the principal 
speaker advised‘the people to abstain from acts of violence :—' " * 

Q.- What effect, did jfchat‘have‘on the community at Amritsar 
. A. The. effect, jas.it appeared to me,, was manifested in ja 
meeting on. April | the ; 2nd in which one Swami .Satya Dev came 
down and advised against ’ violence for the present*,He seemed, as 
the report reached me, to hol.d out a prospect in future when, as he 
said, people would go to tail.in thousands, - foreshadowing, as X 
understand, some form of concerted 1 action under t orders to paralyse 
Government. , Bj.it '. his immediate advice ; to the people , was,to- 
abstain from all acts of violence fill tbat time, 

. ' ' I ,!l'. v ' ... I. 'i ■■■; . 


«"■ : 11 : • ; V ’ Dr; Kitchlew. ' ' " ' ' 1 ' U ; ' 

• -: ■ ! \ ■) j f •. . ' J- =: i ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

On the 4th of April similar orders were, served on Dr. Kitchlew 
aud Pandit Kotu Mali These orders emanated from, the Punjab' 
Government, and they were' implicitly obeyed. We bavfe! the : state¬ 
ment of Mr. Miles Irving that between the 4th and the 9th April 
nothing happened which couldi - he formed; the ■■ basis, of any action" 
against them > i...,,....,, 

•’9 k d-just want to know, so far ; as your knowledge goes, 1 if you 1 
can inform- tljisCommittee ,^s to whether' anything 1 / specially 
objectionable was said or done between the 29th March aud 10th 
Apnl by Mr. Kitchlew to justify the order of deportation 1 ■ 

A. He practically ordered the hartal of .the ,6th. fl That is one 
thing. ‘ ...... .. , j' . ; " r . 

, Q. And anything else 1 .... , .. . . i 

A. I cannnot think of anything else. . ... , 

you are quite certain that so far as the orders go he 
did not intend to contravene them 1 

A. I had no case for taking action against him in any way. - 


Sir M. O’Dwyer responsible for deporting Drs. Kitchlevy and Safyapal. 

.... } & A<° n A t]Xe of / l)riI Drs - Kitchlew’ and Satyapal were 

.uics ed for deportation undor an order for which 1 the sole respon- 
sibdity rests on Sip Michael O’Dwyer as Mr; Miles Irving is positive 
that he had no hand in that order. He neither suggested nor 

recommended the deportation order. i . . 

Y ° U '“ Ve already informed tUs Committee that you did not 
Slew? re ° ommend tl,s Station of Drs. Satyapal and 

A, It was not my suggestion, 
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In fact oh: a previous occasion he hadiinterveoediin favour of 
Dr. EitchleWi-- „ The Minority of the.Huritetf Committee have remark- 
. ed, (page ill3)sthat ; Mr. , Kitchen, the Commissioner of: Lahore and 
Amritsar, said that .there was no anti-British; feeling before,,' the ;10th 
of, April,; and-;,M&wMiIe8» Irving .has expresed the* .same f view. . The 
1 Majority after discussion‘of the event .that led to. the passing■> of- ; the 
deportation .order !.(page 2Q. and ,'21), also supports;that conclusion,. 
Itj . will: thus, ,be isqenwthat the'liordeDitof...deportation -against Drs; 
Kitchlew.and;S&tyapab/fdr..Which:Sir > /Michael \ O’Dwyer. alorifc,> was 
the ft-eal i.beginning *and the: root icause.-.of all the troublel that, ensued 
ati Amritsar on the ;1 Qtb/.aind. i mthe-restlofiither Punjab after that. 
Sir.Michael.QIDwyer.is then. the.person/ who irresponsible for;all the 
bloodshed that Occurred .iri;-the Punjab dri the hi©nth :foft April...' His 


action . was -•both* >malicious? an,d■ lra r sh’./ i 'It was afnalicious, because it 
emanated. from«the .desire fto punish DivKitchlfeiw * for.havingijnvitod 
the Congress to the Punjab anditherebytuprevent/r the' 1 session- being 
held/there, -<iltl' was 1 rash,-., because he had-apparently failed ta keep 
himselCin touch with the. popular- feeling in the Punjab and. based his. 
order ion./theo expectation -that the people^would nofcresenttit, as.is 
evidenced.4jy the general -i trend,/ofo hlr^Miles Irvings- -statements 


ahout-thisj wM 


V'!0 fljJ't* ' ii:i S& '•* 


*1 • if Both the; hartals; that of the 30th iMarch krid'ifaf this 6thn April, 
had passed 1 off peaceably. f/ Jf■ Sir Miehael O’Dwjtar had not; deported 
Drs; Kitchlew- and' -Satyapal ’ andl hadffiot passed 1 the Order he?did' 
against Mr. Gandhi, ! ?the J -coUntry- would' have ••been-' saved -all the 
misery" and*'"bloodshed -'that 1 followtdi/the passing voC-thege orders.- 
These i-ordeis were’Antirely unjustified and unnecessary. 1 /f The'Local 
officers had hot asked 1 for hhemU "No factb'haye tbfeejv alleged 'to show- 
that 'fhd saidatibn^iii ’ Pilnjab ^wa^'in ' any 1 way serious or- more 
seriods tha’n* ! anywhere else. iTheiOhief*'Commissioner of Delhi-, the 
Governdrsof Bombay and Bengal- /kept thei’r iheads -fcooh and saved 
the situation. But Sid Mich&eDO’Dwyer had promised-the -Hon’ble 
Raizada-' Bhagat Ram- on' the ^th*'ito( shdw.thatohis fist force was 
superior :Gandhi^B «6ul force ^sndifc was necessary tfor^hinl • to^do^ 
something* dramatic <+ 4o redeem word."’ Ho asked for the intro-; 
dilution df ‘Martial Law -under ari hiitirely false plea,-'open rebellion 
in 1 pursuance of a pre-concerted brgatnised ^COhsprfacjO theory 

of this organised- Conspiracy^has: i c 6mpletely;< hroken 1 / d(>wn; ^The i 
Hunter Committee have'unanimously found againstit (page;75 and; 

76of the report). .They say ^ ^'T'' ! V- "S'T"-' 

v < :•!■ V- We -find- r h6 evidence 5 in * tht ■ matei-ial 1 ' before us r of any 

antecedent conspiracy, as the mainspring Of disorders/ _ ' 1 

• -The .Minority ■)have gone' further and ;said that there wds no 
rebellion at 'alii > Yet it. was on -this basis that original sanction - (for 
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the introduction of Martial Law was asked for* and granted* It was 
oh the same theory that the Lahore leaders were ohavged with being, 
members of a conspiracy to wage wav against the Government, a»d>- ■ 
when it was i discovered'i that. Ordinance No. 1 of 1919 with its 
limitations did:nob give sufficient power; ‘ to effectively attack and' 
break ^up^ the f organisation behind the disturbance and to deal 
properly with!'the local; leaders-’, a further application was made 
for extensive application>of the Ordinance to any persoh charged with 
any offence committed ion or after the 30th March, and for authorising 
the Martial* Laiv Commissioners to pass any sentence authorized by 
lawii Most df i.the! political’ leaders, in the Punjab, including Lala 
Havkishan Lai who-had never made: any: speech nor-written any 
article,i: nor takeif any aetive ,! part ! ini the f agitation against the 
Eowlatt Act,i were charged with being members of this preconceived 
conspiracy that was alleged 'to have existed before -' the' 30th Maroh 
and it was on that assumption that they were convicted and punish¬ 
ed. 1 The Martial Law; Commissioners! and ■:the Tribunals took 1 
judicial notice of the existence of a state of ; rebellion 1 and ' presumed 
the existence of a conspiracy. ! They 1 refused 1 ‘to go into evidonee aa to 
whether r there ‘ was a statd/ of jwar in the Punjab..i There was no 
evidence produced at the trials or even before the Hunter Committee 


six months after the' trials, of ’ the existence' of this conspiracy, while 
numerous persons had in the meantime been sentenced to death and 
to transportation; for lifefor tithe offence of being members of this 
conspiracy and waging war against His Majesty the King, On page 
<1, the Majority have held -that’; “ion the evidence-before us there 
is nothing to show that the .outbreak in the Punjab was,part of a pre 
arranged conspiracy to overthrow the British -Government \ in India 
by force.” - What does this signify, except that Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
invented this theory, without- any justification for a bona fide belief 
in its existence for the'purpose of vindictive and malicious revenge 
onj those who! hadi defined his authority and his wishes l , To gain 
this end most effectively he further proceeded to bar and prohibit all 
meansr of publicity. by. closing the Province both to lawyers and to 
publicists of the highest reputations and of the most indisputable 
integrity* Heidepeiv^d the Goyemniont oJ India by suggesting that’ 
he was asking for-the declaration of, Martial Law with the con- 
currance of the General Officer .Commanding and the Chief Justice 
i r 6 High Court. The General Officer Commanding has testified 
before the Hunter Committee that he did nothing of the kind and 
the Chief Justice of the High Court is dead. Says: the Minority 
Report of the Hunter Committee -. . . ( 

a ' JT*?? aufc hece thafc in wireless of the 13th of 

Apnl the . Punjab , Government' in.! suggesting the declaration of 
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Martial Law- said that they were doing so with conciirrpi.ro bf 
General Officer .Commanding and Chief Justice, High Court.” The. 
'General Officer Commanding, General Beynon, was aslced about thisf 
and the following is his evidence on this point 
- * Q. That proclamation was ^signed by, you on the 19th of April. 
You had been the highest military officer in this part of the world.. 
‘ .’for some substantial time before that, and. may 1 take it . that you. 
gave advice upon the question- whether Martial Law was necessary 
before the question was referred to the Government of India at all 1 

A. It was mentioned to me, but I do not think that you can 
really say my advice was given.. At all events I had nothing to do with the 
bringing in of Martial Law. (Italics are mine). 

Six months after the event Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his Chief 
Secretary and other Punjab officers were asked to explain why the 
introduction of Martial Law was necessary and with what object was. 
its introduction asked for. Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner in charge 
of Lahore, stated as follows :— 

Q. • If "there were no other considerations the civil authorities 
■ could soon after the 11th, that is, on the 12th, 13th or 14th, as the 
case may be, have taken back control and carried on with such aid: 
as might have been necessary from the military ? 

A.. Yes, in individual places. 

Q. Ac'ording to your statement in almost all places ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But your view is, that Martial Law was wanted not for the 
purpose of getting control but for the purpose of what you describe 
as preventing the spread of infection l 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is your only, justification for Martial Law being 
declared ? • 

A. That was the immediate reason ; 

Q. And also 1 take it the second important reason from your 
point of view to provide for the speedy disposal of the cases of 
persons who had already been arrested between the 10th and 13th 1 

A. That is a reason which weiged with me, I have no reason to 
suppose that it weighed with any one else. ■' < t 

Q. In your view those were the two main reasons for the decla¬ 
ration of Martial Law, preventing the spread of infection and finding 
som<5 speedy method of disposing of the cases of persons already 
arrested ? ■ 

A. Yes. 

In his written statement before the Hunter Committee, Sir 
* Michael O’Dwyer has tried to invent all sorts of reasons which his 
imagination helped him to and classified them under 9 heads. .The 

4 
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Minority Report has analysed them in a masterly way and has come 
to the conclusion that none of them was tenable, pointing out the 
untruthful nature of several statements of fact made by the late 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

; "Neither the Majority of the Hun toy Committee nor the Govel'iv 
mient of:India have given any valid reason to controvert the find¬ 
ings of. thejninority. They have used the judgment of the Mar-- 
tial Law tribunals in supporting their findings knowing full well that 
these tribunals had based their decisions on the statements in the 
Ordinance. The outstanding facts are .— 

(a) That in the Punjab nothing violent happened except after 
the deportation of Drs. -Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

(b) That on the 10th also, the first shot was fired by the authori¬ 
ties resulting in several casualties, the sight of which exasperated 
the mobs who in a frenzied state of mind committed several diaboli¬ 
cal deeds which have unreservedly been condemned and deplored by 
all sections of the community. 

/(c) That as soon as the people got time to think they were 
sorry for their "deeds. On the 11th and 12th the Civil authorities 
had no trouble in the city of Amritsar and proceeded to make 
arrests without any opposition or disturbance. 

(d) That on the afternoon of the 13th when Sir Michael 

O’Dwyer applied for Martial Law, the situation was well in hand, 
and there was no ground for the supercession of ordinary civil 
authority. . 

(e) That the subsequent blaze in the Gujranwala District, the 
happenings at Lyallpur and Gujrat, were the result of the Jallianwala 
Bagh incident, as found by the Hon’ ble Mian Mohamed Shaft. 

(f) That at no time was the situation so desperate as to call for 
the introduction of Martial Law. 

(g) That the statement about attempts to tamper with the loyalty 
of the police and the soldiers hsve been disproved. 

(h) That the menace of the Afghan invasion had not yet develop¬ 
ed, and 

(i) That Martial law was only brought in for preventive or puni¬ 
tive purposes or for ‘teaching a lesson.’ 

At this stage one might ask another question. If the situation 
was so serious why did not the Lieutenant-Governor make any attempt- 
to find it out/for himself I The distance from Lahore to Amritsar 
being only 35 miles by road can be traversed in less than an hour. 


Continuance of Martial Law. 

kv-tirtW continuance of Martial Utr, even the Majority 
have Stud that the wisdom of continuing Martial Law for the whole 
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length of time it remained effective in the Panjab is more'open to 
objection than the original declaration.” The minority after dealing 
with the subject ably and exhaustively has condemned it outright. 
I will not therefore discuss the matter at length. But I think for 
facility of reference it will be necessary for me to make one or two 
large extracts from this part of the Minority Report. 

It has been freely admitted by responsible officers of the Punjab 
Government, like Mr. Kitchin and Mr. Thompson, that Martial 
Law was introduced more for punitive and preventive purposes and 
for the punishment of offenders by summaiy procedure, than for the 
actual suppression of any rebellion. . It was natural, therefore,' that 
it should have been continued for a longer period than would other 
wise have been the case. 

i Here again the personal responsibility of Sir M. O’Dwyer is 
unmistakable. Sir Michael C’Dwyer was under orders to go. His 
period of office had expired. The new ’ Lieutenant-Governor had 
come, and was in the ordinary course of events to have taken over 
charge on the 26th April. But charge was not given to him because 
it was Sir Michael’s wish to complete the work of ruining the Indian 
Leaders and taking his revenge on the educated classes and of 
devastating the province before be divested himself of power. He 
therefore, did everything possible to extend the period of Martial 
Law.. Unfortunately the Government of India proved too weak and 
succumbed to his wishes. 

The glaring injustice of the tragedy cannot be easily comprehend, 
ed unless one keeps in mind, all the timo, the flagrant abuses of the 
Martial Law for vindictive and punitive purposes as was made clear 
by the barbarous orders promulgated during the administration of 
Martial Law and the inhuman treatment meted out to, aud tho 
savage sentence inflicted on, all “ offenders, ” big or small, high or 
low, but mostly educated and respectable. 

We have the statement of the Punjab Government that on the . 
16th April (Martial Law was declared at Amritsar and Lahore on tho 
15th, at Gujranwala on the 16th, at Gujrat practically against tbo 
wishes of the district Officer on the 19th, and at Lyallypur on the 
24th) order began slowly to assert itself. No large town was hereafter 
■seriously affected and the disorder was confined to isolated attacks 
on the communications and to outrages by the villagers. By she 
I9th matters may he said to have returned to the normal in tho 
greater part of the province. There is no further record of open 
disorder. 

. The members of the Hunter Committee have carefully examined 
the various communioatious that passed between the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India on the subject and they say;—■ 
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■ “ The reason for continuing Martial Law after the disorders had 

•.ceased, are stated hy the Punjab Government thus 

“ The course of Martial Law administration subsequent to that 
' (termination of disorder) Was really in nature a civil administration 
of a summary type, 1 -of-’which the primary objects were to 
establish a morale which would afford a. guarantee against the 
recrudescence of disorder, to safeguard railway and telegraph com¬ 
munications against further interruptions and to restore the position 
of Government as the Guarantor- of peace and good order which 
had been sacrificed between the 10th and 17th April.” 

“ In so so far as the object to be achieved was the establishment 
of a proper morale and to restore the position of the Government 
by which we suppose is meant to restore the prestige of Government, 
we do not think it affords a sufficient justification for subjecting the 
"whole population of large districts to Maitial Law administration. 

‘ 1 Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s reasons for continuing Martial Law, 
after disorders had ceased, are the same nine reasons which he gave 
for the initial introduction of Martial Law and we have sufficiently 
dealt with them in a previous section. We may observe that some of 
these reasons, particularly 3 to 6, had lost much of their force by the 
experience of the period between the 10th and the 20th as, none of 
the apprehensions underlying these reasons had materialised. 

Government of India’s Objections. 

‘The Government of India were, it appears, urging upon the 
Punjab Government that the continuance of Martial Law in any area 
-must depend on the continuance of a state of rebellion in that area. 
When in their telegram of the 26th April, in urging the establish" 
ment of .Summary Courts for the minor offences, the Punjab Govern-, 
raent said that unless that was done Martial Law might unnecessarily 
be protracted, because the powers of the Commissions depended on 
- the existence of Martial Law and those Commissions should not be 
able to dispose of all the cases speedily, the Government of India in 
their reply of the 20fch April said as follows 

“ Government of India think termination of Martial Law in any 
area must depend entirely on continuance of a state of rebellion in 
that area ; and the fact that cases are pending before Courts 
established under Regulation is not an - adequate reason for suspen¬ 
sion of ordinary law.” 

“It appears from Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s evidence that the 
Government of India enquired on the 3rd May if Martial Law could 
not then be withdrawn. The Punjab Government held on the 14th 
May, 1919, a Conference with the Military and. Railway authorities 
arid prepared a memorandum in reply. 
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“A careful, perusal of that memorandum is instructive. In our 
opinion the question was discussed from an altogether wrong point 
of view. The real question to discuss was as put by the Govern¬ 
ment of India whether there was such a state of rebellion in the 
districts in question as to justify the continuance of Martial Law. 
Instead of that, the matter was considered frbm the point of view as 
to what the advantages were that were to be derived from the 
continuance of Martial Law. The memorandum after discussing the 
question from, the military and.,railway points of view (we have 
already dealt with these points) says :— ■ 

‘From the civil point of view it was considered that the following 
advantages are being derived from the continuance of Martial 
Law :—(l) It has undoubtedly a steadying effect on the population 
not only within the Martial Law areas but also outside. (2) In 
Lahore the fixing of prices is popular with the masses. If Martial Law 
were discontinued this would have to be done by means of a- Special 
Ordinance.(3) It is proposed to recover from the disturbed areas 
by means of a levy made under Martial Law a sufficient amount to 
cover certain incidental expenses which cannot be recovered by 
claims under section 15A of the Police Act. Among the items which 
have been suggested are :— 

(i) The cost of military operations. 

(ii) The cost of extra defences which the disturbances have 

shown to be necessary e.g., at the Lahore Telegraph Office and the 
power station. * * * * 

(iii) The cost of sending wonjen and children out of the disturb¬ 
ed area and maintaining them in the Hills (orders sanctioning .a levy 
for this purpose have already been issued in certain cases though as 
far as is known the levy has not yet been made). The objection 
based on the desirability of recovering these sums of money from the 
disturbed area is, however, not insuperable as it would be possible 
to authorise their recovery under a Special Ordinance. 

(iv) It is considered desirable that iii order to avoid demons- 

tiations the trials of the principal offenders before the Martial Law 
Commissions should be completed before Martial Law is discontinued. 
It is expected that all the most important cases will be decided by 
the end of the month * * * * 

“ In the above memorandum the Punjab Government put 
forward an additional reason for continuing Martial Law which 
further emphasises their notion about this matter to which we have 
already referred. In paragraph 5 they support the continuance of 
Martial Law on the ground that it will enable them to exclude from 
the Province persons from outside Province who aie likely to publish 
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inflammatory,or misleading accounts of the events in the Punjab 
■without having resort to the Defence of India Act/' 

■ • ■ • ! i 

Government of India’s Second Attempt. ,:/.(/ 

Here is presented in concentrated form the whole mentality ' of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Punjab officials working under him. 
They wanted to complete their work of destruction and in order to 
be able to do so without let or hindrance they wanted the preven¬ 
tion of publicity as well as the lawlessness of the Martial Law 
powers.- But the Government of India was not yet convinced. 
They made two more efforts to assert their authority • but in the 
end capitulated. Says the Minority Report 

“ The Government of India by their telegrams of the iSth and 
20th. May intimated that Martial Law in Gujrat and Lyallpur ought 
to cease immediately. In the latter telegram they said they are. 
also “strongly of opinion that the cessation of martial law should be 
expedited. Your particular attention is invited to the terms of 
the Regulation for the condition precedent to the continuance 
of Martial Law.” The Punjab Government in their memorandum 
of the 22nd May in referring to the above, say as follows 
“ In the last sentence of your telegrams you draw attention 
the terms of the Regulation as to the conditions precedent to the 
continuance of Martial Law. The suggestion is that it would be 
an exaggeration to describe the existing state. of affairs as open 
revolution. The Lieutenant-Governor recognises the weight of this 
criticism ; but iu so far as it is a technical objection to the continu- 
.ance of Martial Law it can be cured by publishing a notification 
containing a reference to the existence of a state of war with 
Afghanistan which has supervened since the 15th April, when 
Martial Law was first declared.” That a state of open rebellion no 
’longer existed in the districts concerned was in the view of the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor only a technical objection. It was not realised that 
that was the fundamental condition on which the whole justification 
for Martial law rested. The objecion technical as it appeared to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, does not appear to have been cured in 
the manner suggested by him. His difficult to hold that existence 
of the state of war with Afghanistan could support the continuance 
of Martial Law in the districts concerned if the stage of the 
alleged open rebellion had ceased long ago. The Punjab Government 
were apparently unwilling to discontinue Martial Law early even in 
Gujrat and Lyallpur. But the Government of India by their tele¬ 
gram of 30th May intimated that it should be, abrogated from Gujrat 
at once and fro 111 Lyallpur as soon as reports from that district 
indicate that- this step can be taken.” Iu fact the discontinuance of 
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Martial Law at Lyallpur was -delayed as late as the 9th June, 
presumably because the district officers were not in favour of such- 
discontinuance. CeTtain correspondence between the Commissioner, 
Multan Division, and the Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, which 
was produced before us, shows that one of the objects for continuing 
Martial Law was to avoid trouble in getting in land revenue. The 
Commissioner in his letter dated the 23th May, 191*9, says as 
follows :—“His Honour spoke to me about> Martial Law in your 
district. It is now the only rural area in which Martial Law exists. 
It has been kept on only because of the scare that there might be 
trouble in getting in revenue. ' l.told His Honour that I understand 
that your, fears on this subject had been somewhat diminished 
during the last few days ; and that if an adequate military force is 
maintained in Lyallpur Martial law is not required in any place at 
Lyallpur except the town, its vicinity and the Railways. If you 
hg,ve anything to say against this view, will you please write direct 
tg the Chief Secretary and send a copy to me.” 

You will thus see what an opportunity this Martial Law was 
foy jthe Punjab bureaucracy to impose their will* on the people of the 
Punjab. 

i- Martial Law Order. 

-But the worst has yet to come. When ybu sit down and exa¬ 
mine the orders promulgated by the Martial Law administrators 
with the full cognisance and consent of the Civil authorities and 
apparently under the inspiration oh Sir Michael O’Dwyer you lose, 

your breath. . 

Chapter Y of the Minority Report opens with the following 

observations ■ — 

“A careful consideration of the various Martial Law orders in the 
different districts leaves the impression that over and above secu¬ 
ring the maintenance of law and order they were designed and were 
used for punitive purposes ; they interfered considerably with the 
ordinary life of the people and caused much hardship and inconvenience. 
Such interference, so far as really necessary, cannot be objected to 
but in our view as stated hereafter some of them were not necessaiy. 
Although these orders were issued by the Martial Law administra¬ 
tors in whom the power was legally vested, so far as the headquarters 
were concerned the civil authorities were in touch with the Martial Law 
administrators and in Lahore there were daily consultations between 
the Lieutenant Governor, the Chief Secretary and the Military autho¬ 
rities. Some of the Martial Law orders had the approval of the 
Civil authorities, and some were issued at their suggestions. Mr. 
Thompson savs that, as a rule, on matters connected with the ordi- 
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nary life of the people, they were consulted before orders were pro¬ 
mulgated. Regarding these regulations, the Punjab Government in 
their case say : “They involved no considerable interference wnn 
the ordinary life of the people ” and that the total effect was punitive 
and to some extent restrictive, ” They further admit : the 
Curfew orders, the restrictions on travelling, the impressment of 
vehicles, the orders regarding roll-calls unquestionably involved much 
inconvenierice to the people of Lahore. ” _ 

About the administration of Martial Law in Lahore the Minority 
say that it was administered “intensively." The proper word in my 
judgment is “ barbarously. " All this was done under the very nose 
of the Lieutenant-Gov.ernor and with his knowledge and apparently 
with his consent. 

Majority’s Condemnation of Martial Law Orders 

Even the Majority have felt constrained to condemn some of 
those orders in language which is rather strong when compared with 
the tenor of the rest of their Report 

“As regards the Martial Law orders and cases arising out of 
the breach thereof we think it unfortunate that, in several important 
respects, Martial Law assumed as intensive a form as it did. It 
was not being administered in an enemy county, but in a country,, 
where, on the restoration of normal conditions it was advisable that 
Martial Law administration should leave behind as little feeling 
of bitterness and unfairness as possible. Some of 'the orders issued 
were injudicious. They served no good purpose and were not, in 
our opinion, drawn with sufficient tact to prevent undue annoyance 
to the civil population." 

The Majority have selected certain orders such as the Crawling" 
Order of General Dyer, the Salaaming Order passed by General 
Campbell, orders' passed against students by Colonel Johnson, 
flogging orders passed by him, and some of the fancy punishments 
invented by Captain Doveton for specific mention and mild con- 
' demnation. The' Minority have, as usual, gone .more fully into the 
matter and pointed out a number of other orders which would seem 
to any one disposed to take even a moderate vein of' the duties and 
functions of Government, to be entirely barbarous and uncalled for. 
They first examine the orders passed by Col. Johnson and take 
exception to the order requiring every Ward in the city to keep at 
least four representatives from 8 A. M. till 5 p. m, at the Water 
Works station to learn what orders, if any, were issued and convey 
such orders to the inhabitants of their Ward. Col. Johnson ruled 
that the onus of ascertaining the orders passed by him lay on the 
people through their representatives. This as they rightly point out, 
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necessitated the attendance of a considerable number of persons of 
some position from morning till evening every day during the period 
,of the Martial Law administration involving considerable .incon¬ 
venience, humiliation and neglect of their ofdinary business. Then 
they point out the orders by which the Martial Law administration 
discriminated between Europeans and Indians with the express 
object of teaching the Indian population a lesson. 

“On the 15th April, be (Col. Johnson) 'issued what is known as 
the Curfew Order, prohibiting all persons other than Europeans or 
in possession of special military permits from leaving their houses 
or being in the streets betwpep the hours 20, and 05. This was 
subsequently modified so as to make it applicable after 9 p.m., then 
10 p.m., and ultimately on and after the.24th May, it was restricted 
to the hours of 12 P.M, and 2 A.M. He ordered the . shops to be 
opened and business to be carried on, proceeded to fix in detail the 
prices of almost all commodities and issued orders for the prevention 
of adulteration of milk. He commandeered from Indians their motor 
cars and other vehicles, electric lights and fans and notified that 
misuse or waste of pipe water .would be deemed a contravention of 
Martial Law. With regard to this impressment of motor cars etc., 
of Indians it appears that it was dictated by the desire to teach the 
population of Lahore a lesson. Though order No. Ill was in general 
terms asking for the delivery of all motors and vehicles of all descrip¬ 
tion Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson had issued exemption certificates to 
Europeans, no such exemption being made in the case of Indian 
residents. 

“He made it unlawful for-two persons to walk abreast and 
prohibited all meetings and gathering of more than 10 persons. 
His‘ treatment of students and the orders he passed about them and 
the'manner in which the orders relating to the exhibition of Martial 
Law notices on buildings and other places we will deal in detail 
later on. By order VIII, issued on the 16th April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson notified, “ All orders to be issued under Martial 
Law will be handed to such owners of property as I may select and it 
will be the duty of such owners of property to exhibit and to keep 
exhibiting all such orders. The duty of protecting such orders will, 
therefore, devolve on the owners (A the property and failure to ensure 
the proper protection and continued exhibition of my orders will 
result in severe punishment.” - , 

He was proud of this order and called it one of the few brain¬ 
waves he had. As an illustration of how he enforced obedience of 
his orders the Minority mention the case of the Sanatan Dharam 
College. 


5 
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“ It appears that a notice was stuck on the compound of 'the 
wall of the Sanatan Dharam College. It was subsequently torn by 
some body. Thereupon Col, Johnson ordered that every male , 
person found in the precincts of the compound should be arrested. 
Sixty five students and all the Professors of that College were 
accordingly taken to the Fort which is three miles away and interned 
there for about SO hours. They were then released after guarantees 
from the Principal that the defacing of notices would not happen 
again. Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson told us that he was waiting 
for an opportunity of doing so.” 

They then mention the ' order,, for the roll-call of a thousand 
students four times a day, who were made to walk 16'miles in the 
heat of the day for many days. When examined about this, 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson called the method adopted ‘ a physical 
exercise for able-bodied young men.’ It appears that in ordering the 
punishment of students he did not care whether the guilty were 
punished. What he wanted was that a certain percentage of them 
should be punished: This he did ip order to teach them that there 
was.penalty even for suspected sedition. 

Coming to orders passed by .the Military Authorities in Amrit¬ 
sar the Minority observe that most of the Lahore orders were repeat¬ 
ed, with some diabolical additiohs like the Crawling Order and the 
order of hogging in the street in ; which Miss Sherwood had been 
attacked. Coming to other Districts they select one order from the 
Gujranwala District issued on the 22nd April requiring the inhabi¬ 
tants of Gujranwala, whenever they met any gazetted European 
Civil or Military Officer to show respect to him by alighting from 
any wheeled conveyance or animal that such inhabitants might be 
riding and close an$ umbrellas that they might be carrying and to 
salute the said officers. A similar order was extended to Lyallpur 
District on the 30th April and to Gujrat District on the 2nd May. 
Restrictions on travelling by railway were imposed as a punishment 
for “decreased respect towards Europeans.” Thq order about 
roll-call of students was made applicable to the Districts of Gujrat, 
Gujranwala and Lyallpur with the following notable addition in the 
Gujrat Area :— 

If any boy is absent withoftt any proper cause, his father 
would attend in his place.” ■ 

These orders were enforced even in the case of infants of 4 to 5 
years. In one of these roll-calls at Wazirabad four small boys fainted 
from the heat and it was only then that the roll-call was abandoned. 
According to the evidence taken by the Congress Commissioners cases 
of this kind occurred in other districts also. 
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On the 19th May,, that is, fully one month, after order, had beep 
generally established throughout the Province, the following ordei* 
Was issued;— " 

“ Whereas two students of over 14 years of age failed to salaam 
to i me on the 16th instant, thereby contravening “Notice under 
Martial Law No. 7” and whereas it now transpires that they gave 
me their wrong names and addresses, I hereby direct that all students 
of over 14 years of age of the (l) Municipal Board School, Lyallpur 
(2) Arya School, Lyallpur, (3) Sanatan Dharam School, Lyallpur, (4) 
Government High School, Lyallpur, shall parade in’ front of my office 
in the Public Library at 03-00 (eight) hours daily until the two offen¬ 
ders are given up, or failing this until such time as I consider necess.- 
ary. They will be accompanied by a Schoolmaster from each School, 
and will march past a Union Jack which will be erected in front of 
my office, and. salaam to it as they pass under the supervision of an 
officer appointed by me. ” ‘ 

This order remained in force for one week. Six boys were Hog¬ 
ged at Kasur, because they happened to be the biggest; and this was 
for no offence proved against them, but simply because a school-master 
represented that his boys had gone out of his hands and it was 
considered necessary to punish some. The officer who was responsible 
for this order maintained stubbornly before the Committee that his 
order was reasonable. 

Orders were issued for reprisals against the property of people 
who were represented to have left Gujranwala, Wazirabad and 
Hafizabad in order to avoid arrest. The property threatened includ¬ 
ed their own, their father’s or their nearest relations’. The Minority 
have given a few instances as to how these orders were carried out. 

“One Jamiat Singh Bugga who- was a man of considerable position 
in Wazirabad and who was paying Rs. 2,000 as income-tax and 
had done considerable War work for which he had received official 
recognition, attended a meeting held on the 14th in connection with 
the Hartal which took place the next day, but does not appear to have 
taken any part in the demonstration. It is not known whether ha 
left Wazirabad for some legitimate business or because of the fear 
of being arrested. It is not known whether orders for his arrest bad 
already been issued at the time he left. Subsequently when the autho¬ 
rities went to his house and were informed by his son that. he was 
not there, an order was passed by Lieutenant-Colonel • O Brien that 
the whole of his property be confiscated and after pronouncing this 
fcrder two men.were deputed to turn out the inmates of the house 
and take possession of the property^ and several females and children 
were so turned out and the property was taken possession of. After 
a few days, Jamiat Singh surrendered himself on the 26tb, and the 
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property was-released about the 4th of May oil the application 
of his son.” 

“ In another case, three brothers had absconded. Not only 
was their property confiscated but their father was arrested and his 
property also confiscated. This was at the town of Sheikhupura in 
the district of Gujranwala. 

“Another instance is that of Rala Ram who, it appears from Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s evidence, was arrested because his son Monga had 
absconded. It appears that with regard to people who had left their 
places of residence and were wanted, orders were issued prohibiting 
any people connected with them from cutting the crops in their fields 
•untill they returned. 

“In Kasur, a general order was issued on the 20th April to the 
following effect 

‘And further also all such residents who have left Kasur on or 
after the 10th Apj'il 1919, will return to Kasur within four-days from 
•this date, failing, measures will be taken against their property.’ 
Captain Doveton told us that in connection with this order,- six 
houses were visited and opened and in some cases clothes and 
vessels- found inside were burnt and destroyed.” 

Mobile columns took hostages for good behaviour of villages and 
Lambardars were flogged and fined, for disinclination—to help and 
to give information. It appears that in one case mentioned in the 
Minority Report the officer who gave ■ this order of flogging and fine 
found out after the order had been carried out that the. Lambardar 
concerned was innocent. 

At Wazirabad Rs. 3,500 were collected from the inhabitants 
after the declaration of Martial Law for supplying the want of 
soldiers stationed there. Such were some} of the orders issued by the 
Martial Law administrators with the knowledge and apparent consent 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and it was for the enforcement of these 
orders that Martial Law was continued inspite of the protests of the 
Government of India to the contrary. The Government of India 
have disposed of all this with the following observation : 

“We are not prepared to say that all those orders were without 
justification but we consider that the administration of Martial- 
Law in Lahore was in some respect unduly severe and exceeded its 
legitimate limits, that _ is to say, the requirement of the military 
situation and-the maintenance of law and order. The Minority 
condemn the order imposing on property owners responsibility for the 
safety of Martial Law notices pasted on their houses. The Govern** 
ment of India are not prepared to-say that in the circumstances this 
order was improper. The Minority express their strong disapproval 
of the confinement of the Professors and students of the Sanatan 
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Dliaraqi College because certain Martial Law ‘notices had been 
destroyed. The Government of India agree that this order exceeded 
the necessity of the case. The Minority further critieise and condemn 
< the conduct of certain officers, notably Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth- 
s'mith, Mr. Jacob, for various orders passed by them in the Administra¬ 
tion of Martial Law, The Government of India agree . that i in the 
instances cited the officers mentioned acted injudiciously and in some 
cases improperly, While the findings of the Minority report in 
regard to all these points are very cogent and in some cases fully 
justified, ih must be remembered • that officers charged with the 
Administration of Martial Law cannot be expected to'act in abnor¬ 
mal conditions with that care and circumspection which are possible 
in normal times, nor can such a standard be rigorously applied for 
the subsequent examination of their actions in the calm atmosphere 
of safety after order has been restored.” 

* This last remark of the Government of India losos its force 
when we remember that all the threh offiqprs mentioned were 
permanent members of the Punjab Commission and had been 
employed in civil administration for years. 1 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s conduct during the disorders and after¬ 
wards, was fully in consonance with the spirit which had characteri¬ 
sed his administration of the Punjab from 1913 to 1919. Con¬ 
sidering the daily consultations and frequent conferences that were 
being held at the Government House, during the 5 days immediately 
preceding the declaration of Martial Law, and considering the 
frequent communications by telephone, telegraph and special messen-, 
gers, that were passing between the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Chief Secretary on the one hand and the other . Civil and Military 
Officers of the Government in Lahore and outside on the other, and 
considering Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s approval of the action of General 
Dyer at the Jallianwala Bagh, the Lieutenant-Governor, and his 
Chief Secretary, are really speaking, primarily responsible for all 
the outrages that were committed on t^e people of the Punjab by 
the servants of the Punjab Government and the Martial Law 
administrators. • I contend that either directly or by indirect action, 
they inspired all the orders that were passed by Martial Law ad¬ 
ministrators and Martial Law Tribunals in April and May 1919. 
There is only one order to which the Lieutenant-Governor appears 
to have taken exception viz,, the Crawling Order of General Dyer. 
-Sir Michael O’Dwyer had the power and the opportunity to control 
the Martial Law Administrators and keep them within bounds, if 
he had desired to doso. Instead of controlling them he encouraged 
them to do lawless acts. I maintain that his conduct was criminal 
and that he was principally responsible for all that was subsequently 
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done in the Punjab in the hame of law and order. I maintain that 
all through these outrages his was the inspiring mind and his the 
guiding hand. General Dyers action was the crowning act of a 
drama for which the stage had been set and actors trained, inspired 
and prompted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. There were' daily consul 
tations between the Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief Secretary and 
, the Military authorities. 

- Martial Law Administration. 

So far I have spoken of the orders promulgated by the Martial 
Law administrators. Bad and shocking as they are they fall into 
shade when you come to consider the outrages that were actually 
committed, in the name of law and order, on the persons and 
property of the Punjabees in the carrying out of those orders, 
in the course of arrests, investigations and trials. I can give only 
a few samples by way of illustration.. 

Amritsar,—You have already heard of the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre, of the Crawling Order and the flogging in public and 
other place of boys and others. But there are some other things 
connected with the administration of' Martial Law in Amritsar and 
other places which have not unfortunately attracted as much notice 
as they deserve. Lala Girdhari Lai, Secretary of the General Flour 
Mills Company, Amritsar, who acted as the General Secretary of 
the Amritsar Congress, has given a list of a few of these outrages in 
his statement made before the Congress Commissioners. 

Says he :— 

All the lawyers of the town were made - special constables, 
insulted and abused, and made to witness public hogging and to 
carry furniture like ordinary coolies. .All persons in the city 
were made to Salaam every Englishman. Disobedience to this 
resulted in arrest and detention in the Lock-up. Some were 
ordered to stand in the Sun for hours in the hot season, 
and others made to learn salaaming by practising it for some time., 
etc. _ Handcuffing of respectable persons was the order of the day. 
The inhuman and barbarous order of crawling was kept up for days. 
Even a blind man had to do so, and was kicked for failure. The 
ways of police torture were numerous and brutal. Lashing after 
tying up the hands high, was common. Men’s hands were frequent¬ 
ly put under legs of cots, over which many persons sat. Permission 
was not easily granted to persons in custody to attend to calls of , 
nature. Abusing, slapping, pulling off people’s moustaches and 
beards.were considered light punishments. Even burning coal was 
put on the palms of a person, making him confess to what the police 
wanted him to say. Nails were driven in the hands of another, 
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and one man was forced to drink urine, and sticks were thrust into 
the anus of others.” 

(Page 14 of the evidence cqlleoted by the Congress Commis¬ 
sioners.) • 

Every one of these charges has been substantiated • by the 
direct evidence of persons who suffered and of those who witnessed 
their sufferings. 

Ealiyaram and Abdulla have said that they were forced not 
* only to crawl on their bellies but wfiile crawling were kicked by the 
soldiers with their boots and struck with the butt ends of their 
rifles. L. Kahan Chand, a blind man, told how even he was made 
to crawl and was kicked. Six boys were flogged in public, one of 
them, Supder.Singh, “became senseless after the fourth stripe, but 
after some water was poured into his mouth by soldiers, he regained 
consciousness. Flogging whs then resumed. He lost his conscious¬ 
ness for the second time, but the flogging never ceased till he was 
given 20 stripes. He was taken off the flogging post bleeding and 
quite unconscious. The other boys were similarly treated, and the 
majority of them became unconscious,'while they were being flogged. 
They were all handcufFed and as they could not* walk even a few 
paces, they were dragged by the Police. They were then taken to 
the Fort.” 

A. very revolting statement has-been made by a woman, 
Balochan by name. The statement is No. 147 in the volume of 
evidence collected -by the Congress Commissioners. The Secretary 
of State has now (after 5 months) ordered an enquiry into the same. 
I will therefore refrain from quoting it here. 

It appears that 789 persons were arrested and brought to trial 
The period of detention ranged from 1 day to 79 days. Their 
treatment during detention was inhuman. Old and sick persons 
were handcuffed, chained and made to walk long distances in fhe 
burning sun. of April and May. In one case so many as 52 were 
chained in one line with handcuffs on. Sometimes handcuffs were 
not taken off even in the lock-up. 

In statements made by Amritsar witnesses very serious charges 
have been made against 4 Police Officers of high rank, 2 European 
and 2 Indian, Messrs. Marshall and Plomer, Sukha Singh and 
Jawahar Lai. They have been before the Punjab Government for 
the last five or six months. They are either true or untrue. Yet, 
nothing has 'been done. If the former, the men should have 
been prosecuted and punished. If untrue, those who made the 
statements could be dealt with under the law. One of them is 
at present holding a position higher than the one he held during the 
Martial Law days and the others are still in Government service, 
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though I am not in a position to say whether in the same rank or in 
a higher rank. 

Coming to Lahore, we have several notable instances of 
inhumanity practised during the administration of Martial Law. 

1 will only mention one case ' that has already attracted some 
attention, namely that of Mr. Manohar Lai, Bar-at-Law, who was 
for some time Minto Professor, at the University of Calcutta. His 
invalid wife and children were dragged from their rooms, forced to 
take shelter in the servants’ quarters and the kitchen. He was kept 
under arrest for 28 days, and then let off without a charge and 
without trial. He, has not till now been informed of what his 
offence was. He was apparently arrested and harassed and insulted 
and humiliated because he was one of the Trustees of the Tribune. 

' As to what was done to Lala Harkishan Lai and other leaders it is 
already known to you. 

At Kasur, Baba Dhahpat Rai, a Pleader, aged 65, was under 
arrest for 46 days and was eventually released without having been 
told what he had been arrested for. 

On the first of May, the whole town of Kasur, excepting women 
and small children, was required to attend at the Railway Station 
for the purpose of identification and made to sit in the sun till 

2 P.M., without water or food. . 

A boy of .11 years tyas charged with waging was against the 
King. 

Fancy punishments were invented and administered. 

At Gujranwala, leaders were handcuffed in pairs and about 22 
of them chained together, made to walk through the Gity.under 
conditions of mockery and carried to Lahore in an open truck 
without food. They were not even allowed to dress. 

Lala Beli Ram Kapur of Hafizabad was arrested and locked up 
with 23 others in a room measuring 12 by 25, the same room having 
to be used by all of them for natural purposes also. They were kept 
as under-trial prisoners up to the 6th June. ' - 

At Sangla Hill school boys including little children were 
compelled to attend roll call from day'to day and made to stand in 
the hot sun and say “ Sir, we have done nothing wrong and we will 
do nothing wrong in future.” This was so strict that Mr.. Balmukftnd 
could not get an exemption for his nephew 7 years old--On the 5th 
day on his return he was perspiring. “ He fell down and began 
vomitting. Doctor Gian Chand of Sangala was called but in vain. 
Then an Army I. M. S. who was there, was called, but he too could 
not help. • The boy died on the 7th May.” The roll call was 
compulsory for 4 times every day. 
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The authorities wanted the nephew of Nihal Chand and as he 
was not at the time in Sangla, the uncle was arrested. He was kept 
standing in the sun like many other people. “ Owing to my old 
age ”, he proceeds, “ and also owing to the strong sunshine I fell 
down senseless times. I was released after 4 or 5 days without 
any explanation.” 

Dr. Karam Singh Nanda relates how he in common with others, 
had to be in daily attendance for identification and stand in the sun 
without water or food. He says that many fainted and that he 
suffered so much from the heat of the sun from day to day that he 
fell ill and was invalided for two months. He says that he was 
identified as being in. Sangla on the 12th whereas he was in 
Gujranwala £§nd had to give evidence ini the Court on that day. He 
also refers to the fact that 140 men who were arrested were detained 
for 9 days and were asked to pay Rs. 50,000 if they wished to be 
released. 

About Manianwala,' Teja Singh says :— 

“I had not yet left for the bungalow where most of the 
villagers had gone by the order of the police. It was in my presence 
that Mr. Bosworth Smith gave a severe beating to Munshi Nawab 
Din and Lehna Singh. He asked him to give evidence against Bhai 
Mool Singh forcing him to say that the latter had delivered a speech 
against the Government. After placing him in the custody of a 
constable who was ordered to take him to the bungalow, Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith went towards the women. He removed their veils and used 
abusive language. He called them ‘ flies, bitches, she-asses ” and- 
worse things. He said to them “ Your skirts will be examined by 
the police constables. When you were sleeping with your husbands 
why did’you allow them to get up and go.” He also spat on them. 

Gurdevi, the aged widow of Mangal Jat stated before Mr. Labh 
Singh; “One day, during the Martial Law period Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith gathered together all the male persons of our village, over 
eight years, at the bungalow which is some miles from our village, in 
connection with the investigations that were going on. While the 
men were at the bungalow he rode to our village, taking back with 
him all the women who met him on the way, carrying food for their 
men at the bungalow. Beaching the village he went-round the 
lanes and ordered all the women to come out of their houses, himself 
forcing them out with sticks. He made us all stand near the village 
Daria. The women folded their arms before him, he beat some with 
sticks, spat at them and used the foulest and most unmentionable 
language. He hit me twice and spat in my face. He forcibly bared 
tbe faces of all the women, and brushed aside their veils with his 
own stick. He called them she-asses, bitches, flies” and “swine” 

6 
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and said “ you were in the same bed with your husbands why did 
you not prevent them . from going out to do mischief 1 Now your 
skirts will be looked into by the police constables ”. He gave me a 
kick also and ordered us to' undergo the torture of holding our ears 
by passing our arms under and round the legs, while being bent 
double.” This statement is supported by several women of 
Manianwala. 

One Lehna Singh says :—“ As we left for the bungalow'the 
Sahib addressed the women whose cries fell upon our ears, as we 
went along.” 

The statements relating to Manianwala were tested by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who personally visited the village and brought independent 
evidence of these events. * 

Nawa Pir.d :—The vagaries of Mr. Bosworth Smith here can be 
judged by one sample. On the 9th of May two brothers were 
arrested and were convicted and sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. One of these pleaded alibi but to no effect. After 
his conviction his alibi was proved by the written statement of 
Mr.. Wathen, the Principal of the Khalsa College, and the men had 
to be eventually released under what authority we do not 
know. Some witnesses who had given evidence of alibi were also 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and had to be likewise 
released. One Bhugwan Singh was flogged because he had the 
audacity to plead that he was innocent. In the course of flogging 
he became unconscious but Mr. Bosworth Smith did not care. The 
village was fined Rs. 10,000. One-third of this fine was realised 
during the last Rabi. 

Maya Singh says that his son . Ujagar Singh had gone out to 
fetch medicine and was arrested together with others. He 
protested and “ thereupon Langra Sahib (Mr. Bosworth Smith) 
ordered him to be fastened to a tree and to be given 25 stripes.” 

A 60 years old respected Lambardar of 38 years’ standing and a 
retired Inspector of Police was arrested simply because his sons were 
not at Sheikhupura when they were wanted. His property was 
confiscated and his tenants prohibited from cutting the crops. 

Sardar Boota Singh, B.A., LL. B., was a member of the District 
War League who had assisted in recruiting and had received a 
certificate for his services. Together with the other Pleaders he was 
suddenly arrested on the morning of the 19th. “All of us were 
put iu charge of some 25 soldiers who carried loaded guns with fixed 
bayonets. From the Railway Station we were taken to Central Jail 
Lahore, where we were handcuffed and taken to solitary cells. For 
40 days we were thus detained thereby suffering the greatest possible 
discomfort and hardship.” " 
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At Lyallpore, Lala Chint Earn Thapar says :—“ At about llA.M. 
in tbe scorching beat we bad to walk from the Jail to the station 
with handcuff’s and fetters on. Our ankles were wounded owing to 
the fetters.” * 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat was surprised when he 
received the order extending Martial Law to his district. He would 
not believe and wired to Lahore that there must he some mistake. 
Yet Martial Law was declared there and many respectable Pleaders 
including Barristers were arrested and kept in custody for a long 
time to he eventually acquitted. The Court found that the witnesses 
who had given evidence for the prosecution had perjured. Yet 
permission to prosecute the latter was not granted. A boy of TO 
years of age was among those who were arrested and sent to Lahore 
on a charge of waging war against the King. An indemnity of 
Rs; 42,000 has been fixed for Gujrat and is to he collected in 
six instalment having been already realised. 

Jallalpur Jattan. This village suffered similar indignities and 
had besides an indemnity of Es. 12,000 imposed upon it. One-sixth 
of this had been realised. 

Sri Ram Sud. 

About the firings under orders of Lala Sir Earn Sud, the 
Minority have come to the conclusion possible on his own testimony, 
that they were unjustified and that his action was intended to be 
punitive and for the purpose of creating an impression; 1 maintain 
that Sri Eam’s action was not bona fide as it was done without due 
care and caution and that he is liable to be prosecuted and punished 
under the Indian Penal Code, for having caused 'loss of human life 
and having endangered the safety of so many people. The same 
can be said with more or less force of the firings indulged in by 
sergeant Davis and Captain Flowerdew. 

Bombs. 

The orders to use aeroplanes and to bomb the people from the 
air also emanated from Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 

Major Carbery dropped bombs on the Khalsa High School and 
on tbe people of two villages; The minority have condemned it 
and also the dropping of bombs on the 15th April. 

There cannot be any doubt that the dropping of bombs from the 
aeroplanes for the purpose of suppressing internal disorder was an 
act of unwarranted barbarity unworthy of a civilised Government. 

Six lawyers of Gurdaspur were arrested and detained for a long 
time and then, released without trial. This incident has been 
condemned even by the Government of India. 
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Trial. 

When we come to the administration of Justice during Martial 
Law days, we see the same Prussian mind working throughout, 
first in the selection of Judges, secondly in the framing of charges 
under the orders of the Local Government and, finally, in the 
sentences inflicted. 

It was absolutely wrong, if not illegal, to extend Martial Law 
Ordinance to offences committed before the introduction of Martial 
Law, and to any offence committed after the 30th March. This 
was clearly beyond the intention of the framers of the Kegulation. 
Even the Hunter Committee have condemned" the trial of Drs. 
Kitcblew and Satyapal under the Martial Law Ordinance. 

As regards Summary Court powers, and in giving them practi¬ 
cally a carte blanche as to procedure and punishments, we again find 
the Government of India first protesting against the principle laid 
down by Sir Michael O’Dwyer and eventually succumbing to his 
importunities. (P. R. 8S and 89). 

In all 2537 persons were tried before different Courts undei the 
Martial Law regulation, of whom 1804 were convicted, /. e., about 
72 per cent. If we compare the result with the percentage of 
conviction in ordinary Courts and the percentage of convictions in 
cases arising out of the South-Western riots of 1915 {viz., 700 out 
of 4000), we will see the difference between ordinary trials and 
trials before the Martial Law Tribunals of 1919. The main pur¬ 
pose of Martial Law as stated by official witnesses before the Hunter 
Committee was the speedy trials of these offenders. 

Under section 2 (2) Martial Law Ordinance of 1919, 4 Commis¬ 
sions were appointed consisting of 3 members in each, and 
altogether 12 Judges. It is significant that not a single Hindu or 
a Sikh was appointed on these Commissions. A mere glance at the 
judgment of these Commissions, collected together by Mr. Peary 
Mohan in his book. “An Imaginary Rebellion and how it was 
suppressed,” should show what kind of justice was administered by 
these judges. There are only a few of these documents, perhaps not 
more than half a dozen out of a total of 61, printed in this book 
which can lay claim to be called judgments at all. The most 
elaborate of them are those delivered in the cases of the Lahore, 
Amritsar and Guj ranwala leaders. They are the best samples of the 
mentality of the Judges who wrote them. In the Lahore case, for 
example, the charge included the following allegations. 

‘The measure commonly known as the Rowlatt Bill was passed 
by the Imperial council on l8th March 1919. Thereupon a general 
conspiracy was formed by persons outside the Punjab with whom 
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the accused associated to hold tumultous meetings and to ordain a 
general strike with the intention and subject of inflaming popular 
feeling against Government and to so.overawe it as to try and induce 
the vetoing of the measure. 

‘Accordingly, throughout India and the Punjab in particular, 
the said conspirators, including the accused, declared a general 
strike, commonly know as hartal, to take place on the 30th march 
intending thereby to induce disorder, paralyze the economic life of 
the country and excite disaffection and hatred towards Government. 

‘Such a conspiracy existed before the 30th March, but in as much 
as the Commissions are not empowered to try offences committed 
prior to 30th March, acts committed by them in the course of such 
a conspiracy are not charged against them. They are charged Only 
with the acts they each committed during the period between 
30th March and 13th April, and acts prior to or subsequent to that 
period are. being proved merely to establish a continuity of their 
conduct. 

. ✓ ‘The primary object of this conspiracy was to secure the repeal 
of the Rowlatt Act by illegal means, which is an offence under 
section 120-A (2); the accused before the commission are however, 
alleged to have proceeded further than this, and to have eonspired 
either among themselves or with others within the conspiracy to :— 

(a) procure the repeal of the Rowlatt Act by criminal meaiis. 

( b) Commit a series of criminal acts such as sedition, etc. 

(c) to wage war against tbe King. . 

‘These said conspiracies are punishable under sections 120B and 
121 A, Indian Penal Code. 

‘In addition thereto the accused are alleged to have committed 
or abetted certain criminal acts, and to have taken certain action 
in pursuit of the objects of such conspiracies. 

‘Bring members of a conspiracy, each accused is responsible for 
the acts of every other conspirator, whether before the Commission 
or not, committed in pursuit of the common object of the conspiracy, 
whether they are committed prior to or subsequent to the date on 
which such accused joined the conspiracy or did any act in pursuance 
of the common objects of the conspiracy. 

Tt must be distinctly' understood, however, that the charge 
against each accused is not limited to the particular acts committed ■ 
by himself, but extends to all acts committed by other conspirators 
in the pursuit of the common object j and that even if it be found 
that the particular acts of an accused are not themselves criminal, 
he is responsible for the criminal acts of others in the conspiracy and 
committed in pursuit of the object of each conspiracy, 
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There is not a scrap of evidence of any such conspiracy and the 
Hunter Committee has distinctly found against it; yet in all these 
cases its existence was presumed and many convictions were based 
thereupon. The same can be said of the Amritsar case : 

“Briefly stated the case for the prosecution is that a criminal 
conspiracy was formed in Amritsar, in conjunction with conspirators 
elsewhere, to overawe Government and secure the abandonment of 
the Eowlatt Acts;; that this criminal conspiracy was in existence on 
the 30th of March 1919 and that these fifteeri persons were then 
members of, or subsequently (up to the 13th Aptil 1919) joined it. ” 

In the. Gujranwala leaders.’ case, too, there was the same 
allegation and the same presumption. 

“ The case for the prosecution is that the ptesent accused were 
members of a conspiracy entered into the object of overawing 
Government in connection with the Rowlatt Act and had agreed to, 
carry out their object by the commission of the acts described 
above.” . , f 

It was by this presumption of a conspiracy that a large number 
of highly respectable people, the flower of the .Punjab educated 
community, were arrested and sentenced to death, transportation 
for life or long terms of imprisonment. 

The idea was to get rid. of every ■> political leader, actual or 
potential, and have the Punjab entirely at the mercy of the 
bureaucracy. 

Here are a few more samples :— 

In a Kasur case, against 15 persons charged with the murder 
of 2 Europeans, and for offences against others, Colonel Irvine’s- 
Commission says:— We have taken judicial notice and have not 
required evidence on the existence of a state of insurrection at . 
Kasur on April 12th. . In this case 11 persons were sentenced to 
death and 3 transportation for life. Two of the persons sentenced 
to death were recommended for mercy* 

In one of the Lahore cases, a person who had shouted to a 
Police Officer, Turn Hamara Bhai Hamarai Sath Shahid ho” 
('■*■« you are our brother, come and be martyr with us) was sentenced 
to transportation for life simply upon the proof of this shouting. 

In a Gujranwala case, tried by Colonel Irvine’s Commission, the ' 
case arising out of the burning of a Patwarkhana without any loss of 
life, three persons were sentenced to death and others to transporta¬ 
tion for life with forfeiture of property. 

In the Hafizabad case, in which the charge related to an assault 
on Lieutenant latam, (who was not killed nor even injured) four 
persons including a student of 18 years age were sentenced to death 
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and 15 others to transportation for life with a recommendation for 
mercy in favour of two of the latter. 

In the Nizamabad case, in which there was no allegation of 
murder, four persons were sentenced to death with forfeiture of 
property, 8 to transportation for life with forfeiture of property and 
4 others to various terms .of imprisonment ranging from 5 to 10 
. years, arid 4 to '20 stripes. 

In the case dealing with the assault on Mrs. Sherwood, seven 
persons were sentenced to death with forfeiture of property and 
eight to transportation for life. 

In the National Bank Murder case; all 20 of the accused were 
sentenced to death and forfeiture of - property. In the Kasur 
supplementary case, 14 were sentenced to death and about 9 to 
transportation for life with recommendation for mercy in favour of 
some, in each case forfeiture of property also forming part of the 
penalty. 

In the case dealing with an attempt to assault Mrs. Easden, six 
men were sentenced to death, and forfeiture of property, and 7 to 
transportation for life accompanied by the same additional penalty. 

In the Gujranwala'leaders’ case, in which the conviction was 
based principally upon the presumption of a conspiracy, 2 persons 
including one of the leading lawyers, were sentenced 1 to death and 
the others to transportation for life and various terms of imprison¬ 
ment. ' - 

In the Supplementary Case relating to the National Bank 
murder, another person was : sentenced to death raising the total to 21, 

In the . Kasur supplementary case, 2 more - persons were 
sentenced to death and one to transportation for life with forfeiture 
of prooerty in each case. 

This is by no means a complete list, but this will do to give you 
an idea of the justice that was administered by the Martial Law 
Commissioners. About these sentences the Minority have made the 
following remarks in their Report. (Severity is rather a very mild 
term for these sentences.) , 

“ It may be noticed that the sentences passed by the Martial 
Law Commissions were considerably reduced by Government. Out 
of 108 death sentences, only 23 were maintained and the remaining 
were commuted to transportation in some cases and in the rest to 
sentences in iriiprisonment going down to one year. Out of 265 
sentences of transportation, only two were maintained, 5 were 
commuted to imprisonment varying from 10 years to one year. 
There is a great disproportion between the original ^sentences and 
those to which they were commuted and this gives ground for the 
suggestion of initial severity that has been made.” 
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Since this was written some more death sentences have been 
commuted (3 of Amritsar are known to me) and possibly some 
remissions have been made in other cases also. For all this our 
best thanks are due to Sir Edward Maclagan. But these commuta¬ 
tions and remissions are by no means satisfactory. Most of these 
to whom the benefit of the Royal Amnesty has been extended 
were absolutely innocent. They were convicted in panic, upon 
insufficient evidence and upon presumptions of a conspiracy which 
never existed. Just look at the following which is taken from 
a Lahore judgment:— 

■ It is beyond doubt that the Lahore mob which marched on the 
Civil Station of Lahore was actuated by the same motives as that of 
Amritsar. It was essentially part of the same insurrection and 
it was fully aware of what had happened in the neighbouring town, 
the same day. It was rapidly becoming more threatening, and had 
already displayed its contempt of the authority and person of the 
District Magistrate. A collision was inevitable and had the mob 
proceeded a little further up the Mall it would have found supply of 
deadly weapons ready to hand. Had it not been checked where 
it was, there was the gravest danger that it would have hurried on, 
in the confusion and darkness, to the commission of awful crimes. 

In ordinary circumstances the offences actually would not have 
amounted to more than rioting, but this occurrence cannot be viewed 
as a detached and independent incident. It was plainly a part and 
parcel of the rebellion which had already broken ont. 

The Jallianwala Massacre : New lies. 

The Jallianwala Massacre has attracted so much attention and 
has been so extensively dealt with both in the press and on the 
platform that it was not originally my intention to refer to it all - to-, 
day in my speech : but since then, I have read General Dyer’s 
written statement which he presented to the Army Council in 
England, and have also read the speeches made in the course of the 
debate in the Houses of. Parliament. - Some of the statements made 
by General Dyer himself and by his defenders are entirely incon¬ 
sistent with the evidence which General Dyer gave before the 
Hunter Committee while others are obviously after-thoughts. I 
select the following samples from his written defence in the Army 
Council :— 

(a) A great crowd from the city, of 30,000, had menaced the 
Civil Settlement on the 10th. Its audacity in the meantime had 
grown with its crimes and their immunity. The villages had been 
brought in and I had to reckon upon the possibility of' the 
eruption that night of some 30,000 Majha Sikh looters if that whole 
movement were not decisevely checked. 
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(b) I found a large meeting, afterwards ascertained to be from 
•15,000 to 20,000 in number, addressed by a speaker engaged in 
violent exhortation. 

A (c)- There were no women and.children in the meeting. 

( d) I was liable to be assailed from behind and the extrication 

of my small force from the city would have beert : practically 
impossible if after the firing the rebels had maintaiiied an 1 aggres¬ 
sive spirit, ■■■■'/'■■ 

(e) After some firing, two groups appeared to be collecting as 
though to rush upon us and on my Brigade Major calling ray attention 
to this, I directed fire specially to the two points in question and 
dispersed the groups. 

Now a perusal of General Dyer’s statement before the Hunter 
Committee would show that none of these allegations were made 
before that body. The last statement is absolutely new and being 
inconsistent with what General Dyer had stated before the Hunter 
Committee, can fairly be said to be false. 

•The following questions and answers support this view ;— 

Q. No question of having your forces attacked entered into 
your consideration at all? 

A. No. The situation was very, very serious. I had made up 
my mind that I v ould do all men to death if they were going, to 
continue the meeting. 

* * * * * 

Q. You commenced firing the moment you had got your men 
in position 1 A. Yes. . 

Q. The crowd had begun to go away when you continued 
firing ? A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd were making'an effort to go away by some of 
the entrances at the further end of the Bagh 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. You put your pickets one to the right and one to the left 
of the entrance 1 Towards some places the crowd was getting 
thicker than other places 1 A. They did. 

Q. From time to time you changed your firing and directed it 
to places where the crowds were thickest 1 A. That is so. 

-Q. Is that so ? A. Yes. 

Nor is there any hint or suggestion of this fact anywhere in 
any other document issued by Government relating to the Jallian- 
waJa Bagh massacre. It is not mentioned in the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment’s report nor in the testimony of the Superintendent of Police 
who was with General Dyer at the time of the firing. It is 
absolutely a new invention, 

7 . 
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As to the Statement in clause (c) it, is opposed to facts. It is 
stated in the Punjab Government’s report of these disturbances that 
at least five children, one under 10, and four under fifteen were 
among the killed. (See page 8). The photograph of one of these 
•boys aged 13 has been published in the Congress Committee Report, 
facing page 56. There is reliable evidence that other children 
■were also in the -crowd. If General Dyer had said that he was 
unaware of the presence of the children in the crowd his position 
would have been defensible, but he makes a positive statement, which 
is, on the face of it, untrue. The statements made in clause (a) 
are absolutely unwarranted by the facts as found by the Hunter 
Committee and as testified to by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar and other officers examined by the Hunter Committee. 

As to General Dyer’s statement that there was a gathering of 
15,000 to 20,000 in number being addressed by a speaker engaged 
in violent exhortation, that is clearly a. later invention. At that 
time his .estimate of the number of people who were present at the 
meeting was 5,000 and as to. the exhortation he could not have 
heard it, and could have had no reason to suppose that the speaker 
was engaged in violent exhortation. . 

All that he stated before the Hunter Committee was that he saw 
a man in the centre. “His. arms were moving about; he was evidently 
addressing a meeting.” Asked if “there was any crying beyond that 
he was addressing the meeting,” he replied “No I can not say that 
there was anything beyond that he was addressing the meeting.” 

An exhibit was placed before the Martial Law Commissioners 
who tried the Amritsar leaders which contained a copy of the 
resolution that had been passed at that meeting before General 
Dyer reached there and begap to ,fire. A perusal of that document 
shows that the meeting had actually passed a resolution of loyalty, 
condemning the action of mobs on the 10th and.expressing horror at 
the death of so many Europeans. Surely such a meeting could not, 
except by a gross misuse of words, bo said to be a rebellious meeting 
and General Dyer has no justification for describing it as an army of 
rebels. New facts are being invented every day in connection with 
this affair. It is now said that the gathering was armed with 
‘bludgeons’, which is again a lie. No such statement was made 
before the Hunter Committee. The Committee found that the 
people assembled were ‘unarmed’ ; General Dyer himself said that 
some of vhem might have sticks. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s approval. 

The most important fact, however, in regard to the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre is its approval by Sir Michael .O’Dyer which practi- 
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cally laid the law for the other officers for the rest of .the period of 
the Martial Law. Sir Michael O’Dwyer had the details of this 
massacre before him when he approved of the" action of General 
Dyer on the 14th pf April. The followings extract- from the report 
.of the viva voce examination of Sir Michael O’Dwyer culled from the 
Hunter Committee’s report shows the attitude of his mind. 

,Q. I want to ask you a few questions about the Jallianwala 
Bagh incident. You say on page 10, “the casualties were large and 
regrettable, but loss of life was inevitable when a truculent mob 
which had already committed murder and rebellion assembled to 
defy authority ?” ■ 

A. You have got my addendum to that statement. 

Q. Yes. I will deal with that. The view there seems to be 
as if the crowd that had assembled there had committed murder 
and rebellion. Is there any evidence that particular'crowd had 
committed any murder or rebellion ? 

A. I do not suppose it could be said with reference to any 
particular crowd, but Amritsar city, as a whole, had committed 
murder and rebellion. 

Now looked at in this light, Sir Michael O’Dwyer becomes 
directly responsible for all the atrocities and outrages that were 
committed in the Punjab by various Officers, Military and Civil, 
after the 14th of April. His approval of General Dyer’s action 
sealed the situation for them, and being sure of the approval and 
sanction of the Head of the Government, they did not think it 
necessary to make a proper exercise of their powers and to take 
into consideration the feelings of the people. One of them, Colonel 
O’Brien, made sure of the support of the Government by telephon¬ 
ing to the Chief Secretary and got a carte blanche from him in 
explicit terms. It is some satisfaction to find that General Dyer’s 
action has been condemned by the Government of India, by the 
Secretary of State, by the Army Council and by the leading states¬ 
men of the British Nation. But much of that satisfaction is dis- ,, 
counted by the fact that the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State have both failed to appreciate the magnitude of the offence 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, In the view which I take of the affair, 

I consider the latter to be the greater criminal of the two. General 
Dyer was a Military man, brought up in military tradition and 
perhaps took an exaggerated view of his duties as a Military 
Commander ; but Sir Michael O’Dwyer was a Civilian. There, was 
no justification for his attitude in the matter except on the plea 
that he. was even more militarist than Dyer. To let him off with 
the simple remark that he “would have acted more wisely if, before 
expressing approval, he had taken steps to ascertain the facts and 
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cirtfUmstances of the firing more fully”, is an actual denial of justice 
to the afflicted people against the very man who was chiefly respon¬ 
sible for all their wdes. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyei’s statements in England. 

But Sir Michael O’Dwyer is not only absolutely unrepentent, 
but is pursuing us with the same relentless energy and malice as he 
displayed during his tenure of office in India, and during the Martial 
Law days. In a letter which he addressed to the “London Times” 
from Delhi, and whieh was published in that paper on February 
9th, he took exception to certain statements made by that paper 
about his having approved General Dyer’s action in shooting without 
warning and in issuing the Crawling order. In that letter, he makes 
a great fuss,over- the fact that he did not himself send any telegram 
to General Dyer approving of his action, entering into an elaborate 
defence, as if to show that he had no option but to approve of that 
action, because General Dyer’s superior officer had done so. He says 
“it was not for me to say that he had gone too far, when I was told 
by his superior officer that he fully approved General Dyer’s action.” 
The fact remains that he did authorize General Beynon to communicate 
to General Dyer his approval of the latter’s action and he has all 
through defended it whole-heartedly and unraservedly. Then, note, 
another baseless statement of his. He says ,“lf I am now asked to 
reconstruct tho situation at Amritsar on April 13 and 14, I would put 
it in this way, “many urban places in the Central Punjab were then 
in a state of open rebellion, mobs were in possession of the great cities 
of Lahore and Amritsar.” Now ij; is absolutely untrue that “many urban 
areas in the Central Punjab” wore then in a state of open rebellion. 
In the chronological list of events, at the end of the Hunter 
Committee Report, you do not find a mention of a single urban 
place in the Central Punjab where anything rebellious happened 
on the 13th. At Amritsar nothing happened after the 10th which 
could in any way justify that statement. It is equally untrue that 
on the 13th and 14th rebellious mobs werq in possession of the 
great cities of Lahore and Amritsar.” 

Again, he and his champions in England have recently been 
trying to support his action in introducing Martial Law by quoting 
certain statements made in the farewell addresses, which he practi¬ 
cally extorted from the people of the Punjab on the eve of his 
departure from Lahore. In a letter to the “London Times” he says 
“had the inquiry started directly after the disorders were sup¬ 
pressed the true facts could have been fully and easily ascertained. 
Lord Sydenham’s letter in the “Times” of June 9th 1920 , tells us 
bow in the middle of May 1919- when the memory of events was 
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still fresh, the feeling of all classes in tho Punjab, as expressed iii 
their leaders’ addresses was one of intense relief at the prompt 
suppression by the effective methods of Martial Law of outbreaks 
which threatened to involve the whole province in bloodshed and 
rain and which many of them regarded as the result of an “organised 
conspiracy”. It may be noted here that both Mr. Gandhi and 
Mrs. Besant used similar language at the time. But as the memory 
of the horrors - from which they bad been saved grew faint, as the 
forces of agitation and intimidation came into operation, and the 
Policy of Government towards the promoters of rebellion showed 
a violent alteration the views of the weak and wavering changed. 
A leading Mahomedan gentleman in the Punjab in May 1919, took 
a prominent part in presenting an address from the Mahomedans 
of the Province to the Lieutenant Governor stating that the riots 
and disturbances were the result of an “organised conspiracy," but 
that the situation wah soon got well Nn hand by using the speed 
and effective methods of Martial Law ; and peaceful life is once 
more possible for the law-abiding citizens of our chief towns ” In 
May, 1920, the same gentleman, now a member of the Government 
of India, considers (see paragraphs 21 and 36.of the Government of 
India Despatch) that “there being no organised or pre-conceived 
conspiracy to subvert the British behind these disturbances, there 
was no open rebellion as. alleged and no justification in consequence 
for tho proclamation of Martial Law.” He has also the hardihood 
to add that “the disturbances on and after April 14th in the 
districts of Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur were the result of the 
commotion caused by the Jallianwala Bagh affairs”. His views as 
those of the only Indian member of the Government of India and 
the only who dissents from his colleagues have perhaps influenced 
the decision of the Home Government and make it necessary 
even at this late stage to show what they are worth.. Fortunately, 
they are not typical of those of the great mass of people in the 
Punjab, who, in war and peace, have proved themselves true to 
their salt and true to their word. \ 

Now in this extract there are the following untruths : First of 
all, we are told that Mr. Gandhi and Mrs. Besant used similar 
language at the time, indicating that the disorders in the Punjab 
were the result of “ an organised conspiracy.” Neither Mr. Gandhi 
nor Mrs. Besant used any language which, even by a stretch of 
imagination, could be interpreted in that sense. About certain 
deeds that had taken place in Ahmedabad Mr. Gandhi did say 
“ there were clever men behind the lawless deeds and they showed 
concerted action.” But he never said a word about anything in the 
Punjab. .Similarly, Sir Michael O’Dwyer has failed to quote any 
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language of Mrs. Besant in. support of his contention. Mrs. Besant’s 
statement is quoted by the Majority in their report on page. 76. 
There is nothing in it which supports the theory of organised 
conspiracy. 

Then to use the addresses in the way he has done is another 
illustration of his uuscrupulousness. Firstly, he writes as if all the 
addresses made the statement about the organised conspiracy and. 
approved of his methods in suppressing it. The address given by 
the Hindus said nothing of these matters and although it was 
practically extorted from them, it studiously kept silent on these 
questions. This then is an untruth. 

Secondly, he must have known: that the Mahometan address 
as originally prepared and handed over to his Secretary contained 
no such statements at all, and the alleged statements were 
interpolated while the address was in the custody of one of his 
minions. The fact could not have been unknown to him as he was 
a man who kept himself in close touch with every possible detail of 
everything relating to himself. The fact of the statement beiDg in 
the address dawned on the unfortunate members, who had signed 
it believing that the address was as they had drafted and passed it, 
only when they heard the address being read. Then it was too late 
to make any protest. This fact has been disclosed by and published 
under the authority of several members themselves. His reference 
to the inconsistency of conduct displayed' in this matter by. the 
Hon’ble Mian Mohomed Shaft, the only member of the Government 
of India at the time of the Hunter Committee’s Beport, is not only 
ungenerous but misleading. He tried to get a similar statement 
inserted in the Hindu address but failed. 

His third statement about the great mass of the people of the 
Punjab is also untrue. The great mass of the people in the Punjab 
have shown what, they think of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s conduct 
during the Martial Law regime in the numerous meetings that have 
been held in-the Province during the last six months to protest 
against the horrors of those days. In every case they asked ^or his 
prosecution and impeachment. 

Then look at his impertinence in talking of their being ‘true 
to salt.’ May we ask whose salt 1 

He makes a point of the delay in the enquiry knowing fully 
that the people of the Punjab were crying for an enquiry from the 
very first and that it was delayed by his supporters. 1 

The statements about Dr. Bashir are also false, the falsity of 
which has been exposed by the Doctor himself in a communication 
to the press. About the findings of their tribunals on which Sir 
Michael relies sq. much he knows that no evidence wee ournn Viefore 
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them to prove the existence of an organised conspiracy and that 
all those findings are based on mere presumptions. His attacks 
on the Indian Members of the Committee have been adequately 
answered by the Members themselves. They are at best a typical 
manifestation of his meanness. As to the untruthfulness of Sir- 
Michael O’Dwyer’s Government, Mr. C. F. Andrews has in a 
letter published in the Calcutta Statesman maintained that it has 
been already proved by the Commission of Enquiry itself that these 
officials circulated news which was false and suppressed news which 
was true. ■ 

Recruiting and War Funds. 

The Congress Commissioners in their Report have dwelt at 
some length on the methods adopted by Sir Michael.O’Dwyer in'his 
recruiting and war loan campaigns. They are relevant to our enquiry 
as showing the administrative methods of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor. I give a few extracts below :— 

"The evidence that we have collected and the judicial records 
that we have read conclusively prove that the methods .adopted for 
securing recruits and donations or loans travelled far beyond the 
line of moral and social pressure ; nor were these methods unknown 
to Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Indeed conscription was openly talked of, 
suggested and advocated and we cannot help saying that open 
conscription would have been infinitely better than the so-called 
voluntarism, which was in effect worse than consoription, because 
the voluntarism pressed only the weakest and permitted the strong 
to go off scot free. 

"Let us glance at the actuality. Sir Michael said at a meeting 
on the 4th May, 1918, just after the Delhi programme had been 
settled : "200,000 men for the regular army, voluntarism if possible, 
conscription if necessary ”, Colonel Popham Young speaking at the 
same meeting said, "when deciding how to apportion the effort it is 
inevitable that many must be guided, must even be compelled.” 

At the same meeting Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself said as 
follows :— 

'The contingency of failure of the voluntary system in certain 
areas is theie and it would be oowardice not to face it. lie have 
given our pledge and' we must take measures in time to secure its 
fulfilment. I believe that in the Punjab at any rate there is now a 
strong feeling in favour of some form of conscription to raise the 
necessary quotas, both within the, Province and as between the 
various Provinces, the. taking, for instance, of one fit man in ten or 
fifteen or twenty by lot, with the option of some pecuniary forfeit to 
fie paid to the State. . . 
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'The men are .wanted immediately. What therefore, appears 
necessary is that Government should take power • to enforce the 
quotas allotted to provinces, and that all the necessary preparations 
should he made in advance on the distinct understanding that the 
measure will not he applied if the quotas are forthcoming on 
voluntary basis.' ; 

‘■A. circular was issued by the Punjab Government making 
suggestions for obtaining contributions ■ which could only be given 
effect to, by using more than normal pressure. ,We give below 0110 
paragraph from the circular : 

“I am to suggest that Deputy Commissioners might assist much 
in the campaign by estimating the contributions that might 
reasonably be expected from the various towns. In doing so they 
will derive such assistance from the local income-tax returns; 
especially where the assessments have recently been revised by the 
special establishment. Income tax returns furnish, too, a'fairly 
reliable index to the relative financial condition of individuals who 
' are expected to help the loan and a rough standard, which it is 
believed is already being applied in some districts. To judge of the 
adequacy of their investments in it, it would not be unreasonable to 
expect that on an average an assesseo would be in a position to 
invest in the War Loan from half to one-fourth of the income on 
which ho is actually assessed. Applying this rough test or others, 
which may be found suitable to local conditions, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners should be in a position to see whether towns and villages 
or individuals in their jurisdiction are doing what is expected of 
them.- The Deputy Commissioners should then, by special meetings, 
formation of local committees of Sahukars (money-lenders) and such 
expedients, endeavour to obtain the estimated sum as a minimum 
contribution’. 

Acting on this principle the subordinate officials carried on 
recklessly a campaign of tyranny, compulsion, extortion and what 
not. There is plenty of evidence in the judicial records of the 
Province to prove that all kinds of compulsion was used to get 
recruits and subscriptions and contributions to the war loan and 
other war funds. The Congress Commissioners have embodied 
some of this evidence in their Report. A perusal of the records of 
judicial cases relating to the compulsion and extortion resorted to 
for recruiting purposes, and also for collecting subscriptions and 
contributions to the war loan fund, makes one's blood boil in indigna¬ 
tion. Not only men but even women wero insulted and treated 
in the most cruel fashion. I cannot quote the evidence as many of 
the statements will not bear being read in public. I am afraid I 
have no space left to show how war loans and war funds were col* 

< 11 
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Iecfced from the Punjab. Those who want to know must read the 
Congress Commissioners’ Report. ■ 

So far I have discussed the Punjab disorders mainly from the 
peoples point of view. Now I think itis^my duty to state the 
Government case also before you and examine its validity. 

Briefly put the Government case is:— 

(a) The agitation against the Rowlatt Act to have it repea¬ 
led by show of criminal force amounted to a criminal conspiracy. 

( b) That even if it was not criminal originally it become so 
with the initiation of the Satyagraha movement. 

(c) That the whole movement was anti-British and anti- 
Government. In proof they cite the shouts and other marks of 
Hindu Mohamadan unity on the Ram Naumi day. 

( d) That although no overt acts were committed until after 
the firing at the Amritsar overbridge on the 10th of April, the 
attitude of the mobs at Lahore and Amritsar having .justified firing, 
the movement became one of ‘open rebellion,’ on the commission of 
murders, looting and burning at Amritsar and of acts of violence and 
defiance of authority at other places between the 11th and the 13th. 

• (e) That the handful of Europeans, official and non-official, 
in a vast hostile population, stood the chance of being annihilated, 
unless something drastic was done to show that they had the power 
to crush the ‘ rebellion’. 

(/) That the shooting at .Jallianwala Bagh produced the 
requiied effect and to get the full benefit of that drastic measure, 
it was necessary to supplement it by Martial Law,- and to adminis¬ 
ter, it intensively. 

(g ) That in emergency like this, you cannot judge the con¬ 
duct of the officials and the judges by ordinary standards of pro¬ 
priety, legality and fairness. And so on. 

I am afraid I cannot admit the soundness of these arguments. 
The whole structure topples down if you once concede that British 
rule in India rests not on brute force, but on the tacit consent of 
the people. With that admission, the defiance of the united Indian 
public opinion by the Government of India in relation to the Row¬ 
latt Act was wholly indefensible. The contention that the agita¬ 
tion for its repeal, supplemented by the Satyagraha movement, was 
a criminal conspiracy, ifc.is tantamount to saying that the people 
have no remedy and no rights against the lawlessness of their 
Government except by violent revolution—a very dangerous doc¬ 
trine to lay down. 

It has been admitted by Mr. Miles Irving in his evidence that 
before the 10th the mobs were neither anti-Government nor anti - 
British. , 
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Q. Would it be consistent with the facts as you know them, 
to regard the outbreak of the 10th April as a case of protest against 
the deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal which spontaneously 
developed into mob violence, marked by murder and incendiarism? 

A. I think that is a very good account. It spontaneously 
developed. It flared up in a nionient. I don't think people went 
out with that design. 

The brutalities of the mob on the 10th May had necessitated 
some kind of drastic action but the action taken on the 11th, the 
12th and the forenoon of the 13th had proved quite effective and 
no further action was heeded at Amritsar. Similarly, the situation 
at other places was well in hand before the 15th. The mere fact 
that during the worst days of the so-called ‘rebellion,’ the attacks 
on Europeans were so few and far between (judged by their number 
in the Punjab ) renders the argument (e) absolutely untenable, (f) 
has been answered by the finding of the blunter Committe itself 
that it cannot be said that General Dyer's action saved the situation 
in the Punjab (P. 34). (g) is an extraordinary proposition. 
Government servants are human beings no doubt, and you have to 
make certain allowance for racial anger and the desire for revenge, 
but if you lay down that, even in an emergency, Government officers 
can do as they did in the Punjab, you place them in the same cate¬ 
gory with mobs, in fact, even worse. Mobs did what they did 
under a momentary impulse, their reason blinded by passion, but 
the Government officers acted throughout with deliberation, design 
and determination in a period extending over nearly tw r o months, 
Lawlessness and violence by responsible Government officers is mors 
heinous both legally and morally than that of the mobs. It ought 
to be judged by a more strict standard and punished even more 
severely than that committed by the mobs. Shall we place Sir 
Michsel O’Dwyer, General Dyer, Col. Prank Johnson and others in 
the same category with the leaders of mobs at Amritsar, Kasur, 
Lahore and Gujranwala 1 The explanation then is that rulers of 
India do not really believe that British rule in India is founded on 
the tacit consent of the people. Rather it is based on the force of 
their bayonets and on the _ prestige of Iheir arms. Secondly, their 
Intelligence Department is thoroughly inefficient and unreliable. 
Thirdly, the .class of Indians whom they take into their confidence 
are mostly selfish, unscrupulous and deceitful. Fourthly, they have 
a distrust and suspicion of the educated classes amounting almost 
to hatred. Consequently they want to show in season . and out of 
season, that the educated classes do not represent the people of 
India and indulge in threats which are mere bluff. 

It is upon that assumption that they continue to sit on the 
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‘Brink of a volcano, disregarding all warnings, all entreaties, all 
representations, until disaster overtakes them. Even then, they 
prefer to explain the eruption by extraneous considerations. They 
curse the agitators’ forgetting that agitators only reap the crop sown 
by them. They also forget that it does not pay to be an agitator. 
On the other hand, it pays very well to be a sycophant. If still men 
with the brains of a Tilak, a Gokhale, a Gandhi, a Malaviya and an 
Arabindo Ghose prefer to be ‘agitators’ rather than ‘loyalists’, they 
do so under a sense of duty which is compelling and irresistible. 

Let the authorities once for all, understand that the educated 
classes are the mouthpiece of their countrymen, that the masses are 
whole-heartedly with them and that the so-called ‘loyal’ Indians, 
upon whom the authorities rely are no more than a set of selfish 
sycophants, who have their own axes to grind. That these gentlemen 
proved no more than a broken reed during the disturbances has 
been admitted by Martial Law Commissions and other Martial Law 
diithorities. Let them disabuse their minds of the false notion that 
"they can more effectively arid peacefully rule India merely by the 
show of prestige or of military force. But if they really believe in 
military force, let them frankly avow it, so that they may be 
practising no deception either on themselves or on the people 
of India. 

Militarism knows no law and no principle. It does not care 
for justice. It represents force, brute force and knows only one 
law that of necessity. War is barbarism, militarism is applied 
barbarism. Judged from that standard every thing done by the 
Pbnjab Government and the Martial Law administrators was 
justified and needs no defence. 

Conclusion. 

" I have now done with the story of the Punjab. I have given 
the story at some length, because I began by formulating certain 
charges against Sit Michael O’Dwyer at the commencement of my 
address, and it was my duty to make out a,prima facie case in 
support-of these charges. I hope and trust that I have made out 
my case to your satisfaction, that of all the persons who had 
anything to do with the introduction of Martial Law in the Punjab 
and with the events that preceded and followed it, Sir Michael was 
the chief culprit. Indeed I may venture to assert that no man in the 
who.le history of British Rule in India has done such a great 
disservice to the British Empire and has brought such disgrace on the 
good name of the British nation as Sir Michael O'Dwyer. 

' The root cause of all this evil, as I have pointed out before, is 
the Prussian conception of Government which dominates the minds 
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of so many of our Anglo-Indian rulers of whom Sir Michael 
0* Dwyer was the type and which places the State as something 
above and beyond the people. It was that conception o 
Government which made it possible for Lord Chelmsford s 
Government to pass the Rowlatt Bill into law ; it was the concep¬ 
tion which made it possible for Sir Michael 0 Dwyer, to deport Drs. 
Kitehlew and Satyapal and subsequently to have Martial Law 
declared in the Punjab. Every official who has had anything to do 
with this lamentable affair was filled with the same idea, namely, 
of making an example, ‘teaching a lesson', creating moral effect 
and ‘restoring the prestige of Government’ by terrorism and fright- 
fulness. General Dyer boasted that he had acted with that motive. 
Colonel O’Brien, Captain Doveton, Lieutenant Colonel Macr&, 
Lieut. Col., Johnson, Mr. Boswortlv Smith, and even some of 
the Judges who presided at the trial of Martial Law offenders were 
all inspired by the same ideal, which' made many of them inhuman 
in their dealings with the Punjahees during the terrible days of the 
Martial Law. We had the sad spectacle of a Government and its 
high officials neglecting to take the most essential precautions for 
preventing unnecessary sacrifice of life and property in the carrying 
out of their plans. They admit that in no oases, where they 
resorted to firing' and shooting, did they make any provision for, 
first-aid to the wounded.. In some cases they even refused to make 
over the bodies of the dead to their relatives, In other they took 
no notice of the dead. We have also evidence of the fact that 
troops destroyed property wholesale in the districts through which 
they passed, that even high . officials of the standing of Deputy 
Commissioners exacted all kinds of contributions from the people 
within their respective jurisdiction ; that they obtained articles of 
food and other necessities of life without paying for- them, and in 
addition realised levies and ; fines and penalties from whole popula¬ 
tions. We have also evidence of the fact that in giving effect to the 
orders of martial Law Tribunals about the forfeiture of property 
inhuman cruelties were practised on the women and children of the 
‘offenders’. In some cases thoy were thrown on the streets and 
were not even allowed to take sufficient clothing for the night and 
this was done not by subordinate officials but by high officers. 

I have narrated the events of Sir Michael O’Dwycr’s adminis¬ 
tration at some length in order to show that it was all through, a 
regime of terrorism and frightfulness in the literal sense of these 
words and that it was only carried to its logical 'conclusion in the 
months of April and May, 1919. In the words used by Mr. Montagu 
with reference to the action of General Dyer, the ideals which Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer had set before himself were ‘terrorism, humiliation 
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and subordination' and they reached their climax in the promulga- 
1 tion and administration of Martial Law. Witness after witness has 
appeared -before the Hunter Committee and has practically boasted 
of his acts of cruelty and oppression. General Dyer himself has 
justified all that he did. Col. Frank Johnson .is proud of everything 
that, was done by him. He said in one case that that was one of the 
few brain waves he had in his life. Captain Doveton, Col. O’Brien, 
Major Bosworth Smith all testify in the same spirit. There was only 
one incident for which Col. Frank Johnson expressed his regret, 
and that was the Hogging of the marriage party. - Others were not' 
sorry for anything, and said that they would^do the same thing if 
ever there was a chance of doing so. Here then we have the tragely 
of the situation. 

We believe that the principles and conduct of these men are 
entirely opposed to the traditions and the policy of the British 
Government, particularly the policy that underlies the reform 
Scheme. We are afraid, however, that in the Punjab the majority 
°f the bureaucracy are of the same mentality. The vast majority of 
the non-official European community is also of the same mind and so 
are a good many of the European and American Missionaries. If 
such is the mentality of so many members of the Indian Civil Service, 
who, after all, are the real rulers of the country and in whom is 
vested the task of administration, what is the remedy. In the face 
of the statements made before the Hunter Committee by European 
witnesses, the wholesale defence of General Dyer and others by the 
Atglo-Indiau Press and the Anglo-Indian community, the raising of 
memorial funds for him and in his honour, and last but not the 
least, the resolution passed by the House of Lords, how can we 
Indians, possibly, - assume that the British in England and the 
European community in India generally have accepted, in sincerity, 
the Reform Scheme and the principles that underlie it 1 These 
principles imply that if not at once at least in a short time we must 
be free in our own country, with power to make and unmake our 
Governments, subject only to the maintenance of the Imperial tio, 
it being our interest and right to shorten the period of transition as 
much as possible. The Indian Civil Service and the European 
community of India and the House of Lords evidently think other¬ 
wise. They conceive it to bo in their interest to prolong the 
period of transition by all methods open to them and many of them 
are frankly anxious to defeat the Reform Scheme and revert to the 
old system of Government. If then the struggle between these two 
interests is to be conducted on the lines that were in evidence in 
the Martial Law regime, it seems to be absolutely futile to think of 
friendly co-operation between the two interests. It is all very well 
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for those who are still in power to aslr us to drop the matter and 
let by-gones be by-gones. I wish I'could ask you to do the same. 

I am not actuated by any vindictive and revengeful motive, and I 
fully believe that my people. are not ; but how can we sit silent 
and let the matter drop in the face of all that has happened in 
India and in England, in connection with the events of last year 
until full and complete justice has been done and until steps have 
been taken to prevent a recurrence of the tragic state of things. 
The Government of India and the British Cabinet have gone out 
of their way to praise and belaud a ma/i whom we consider to be 
the chief culprit in this whole drama of oppression and tyranny. 
If that praise is justified :andif we acquiesce in by our silence, then 
surely we deserve at.what was done to us. If not, then, it is our 
duty to press for the punishment and prosecution of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer. 

The Punjab tragedy was not a provincial affair, but a national' 
one. Our manhood, our self-respect, our national dignity, nay, our 
very existence as a nation, depends on our having the principles and 
practices, of Sir Michael O’Dwyer condemned, and once for all 
abrogated. We have it to ourselves, to our women, to our children 
and also to those unborn, to. fight it out and not let the matter drop 
without obtaining, full and unqualified redress, and without obtaining 
effective guarantees that .it will not be possible for any one, however 
high his position in the Government of the country, to enact such like 
tragedies again. It is our duty also to repudiate as emphatically as 
we can the fundamentally erroneous, I was going to%ay, vicious and 
Prussian conception which found frequent expression in Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s speeches, that the security of life and property is the 
primary duty of Government. The security of life and- property is 
only a means to an end. What is the end 1 The uplifting of the 
human race and its progress towards the fullness of freedom, which' 
means towards divinity. PEACE IS A GOOD THING BUT LlPE 
IS STILL BETTER, says Rabindranath Tagore in one & his essays 
on Nationalism. 

If the British rulers of India propose to give us mere security 
of life and property by denying us honour and liberty we must refuse 
to have them. THERE IS NO LIFE WITHOUT FREEDOM AND 
THERE IS NO FREEDOM WITHOUT “SWARAJYA” OR 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I believe I give expression to your 
sentiments when I say to our rulers, that although the British 
Governments mighty enough to crush all our efforts by their military 
powei, any success they achieved by military efforts would be a 
Very expensive one. The British Raj is no longer synonymous with 
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justice and fair-play in the mind of the average citizen and*the more 
it is dragged into the mire by men like Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the 
more it will lose in what has hitherto constituted its boast. 

We, on our part, are determined not to let our morale go 
under, to fight only a clean light. We sh#l continue to condemn 
unhesitatingly and unequivocally all those who commit violence," or 
insult or humilitate women, irrespective of their nationality, or who 
commit such acts of inhumanity as characterised the Dyers, 
Dovetons, Johusons, O’Briens and others of the Punjab tragedy. 
If all this fails to bring us the necessary relief, I for one hope and 
believe that it will not, well, then the future is in the lap of the 
gods. I want in your name and in the name of the country which 
we have the honour to represent to tell Mr. Montagu and through 
him the British Cabinet, that we accept in full the principles that 
he has laid down in the speech' which he made in the course 
<?f the Dyer Debate in the House. of Commons. For our part 
we are fully prepared to act on those principles, and to cherish the 
connection with the British Common-wealth as a desirable privilege, 
but shall be deceiving ourselves as well as Mr. Montagu if 
we do not tell him also that in the light of the events that happened 
in the Punjab last year, the people of this country require something 
more than speeches and resolutions and despatches to'prove that the 
British Cabinet and the British people are equally sincere and 
equally, earnest for the principles laid down by Mr. Montagu. Here 
let me make one thing clear. If partnership of the Common-wealth 
means full freedom to us in India, with responsiblity for the 
burden of the Common-wealth to the extent of our interest in 
it, we accept that ideal of partnership but if partnership in the 
Empire means and includes “the permanence of racial or alien, 
domination in any shape* form or degree in the Government of 
India, then we do not accept that ideal. We are determined at no 
distant date to be entirely free in our country, in the same sense as 
South Africans are free in South Africa, Canadians in Canada, 
Australians in Australia and the British at home. Any qualification 
of that ideal we will not admit. All those Europeans who are 
domiciled in' this country are our countrymen, and it shall be our 
duty to respect their rights in the same way as we shall respect the 
rights'of any other community in India. But beyond, this weaie 
not prepared to go. Further we are also determined not to let 
ourselves be used as willing tools to crush the liberties of the rest of 
the world. * We of the Indian National Congress have declared that 
we are quite fit for complete autonomy even.now, yet we did accept, 
however inadequate and unsatisfactory, the instalment given to us, 
as evidence of the bona jides of the British statesmen. We were 
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prepared*to work out the Reform Scheme to tho best of our ability 
as a stepping stone to full responsible Government, but we must 
frankly tell Mr. Montagu that the events of the Punjab have shaken 
our faith in the motives of those who seek our co-operation in the 
ostensible working out^if the Reform Scheme. 

I will conclude this part of my address by stating in brief what 
we want, ( a ) We want complete and unequivocal repudiation and 
condemnation of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and if possible his prosecution 
and punishment. We also want that'an open enquiry be held into 
the methods adopted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the recruiting 
campaign and in raising war loans and war funds. ( b ) We want 
equal condemnation and punishment of the Dovetnns, Johnsons, 
O’Briens and Smiths as well as of all those Indians who helped them 
in enacting the outrages of the last year. The compulsory retire¬ 
ment of men like Bosworth Smith does not satisfy us ( c ) We want 
the release of the remaining Martial Law prisoners and all the men 
that are still rotting in jails under convictions of the Special 
Tribunals and the MaTtial Law Courts. We shall be quite ready 
to have such of them retried by ordinary courts as were accused of 
murders or other charges of that nature; but we refuse to accept the 
judgments of the Special and the Martial Law Courts as good 
judicial pronouncements, (d) We insist that all the loss incurred 
by the people of the Punjab by the vagaries of the troops and the 
officials in the course of the Martial Law administration be made 
good and that all punitive fines and penalties imposed and recovered 
be remitted and returned, (e) We demand that all the disqualifi¬ 
cations that are involved in the conviction of men by the Martial Law 
Tribunals be set aside, either by law or by a general order of the 
'Government. (/) We further require* that an open enquiry be held 
into the charges of bribery, corruption, extortion and torture that 
have been made by the witnesses before the Congress Commissioners 
against Police Officers of whatever rank, and other officials, (g) We 
also jnsist that if the authors of the Reform Scheme want a fair trial 
for it, they must remove from the Punjab all such officers’ as' were 
connected with the outrages, as a proof of their bona fides. (b) If 
there be any others in the Punjab or elsewhere who do not accept 
the principles of the Reform Scheme they also must go, even if 
they have to be retired on suitable pensions. They should not 
be there to desert the Reform Scheme by the exercise of powers 
that are still left to them to . a very great extent by the Reform 
Scheme itself. The Department of Law and the control of the 
Police is ^entirely in their hands and unless the people of India 
git control of these Departments they cannot effectively prevent the 
higher officials from exercising these powers high-handedly and 
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arbitrarily as they did in the Punjab and as, to our knowledge and 
regret, they are doing even now in some places. (/') The Govern¬ 
ment of India too must shoulder their share of the responsibility 
for the Punjab tragedy. Their decision on the Hunter Committee’s 
Report was a foregone conclusion. All the credit which they were 
entitled to, for their efforts to shorten the period of Martial Law 
has been discounted by their present justification of its continuance. 
If the view which the British Cabinet has taken of General Dyer’s 
action and of the excesses of the Martial Law administration is 
correct (and it is much below the reality ), then I submit the least 
that Lord Chelmsford can do with'honour to retire from his high 
office. If Mr, Austin Chamberlain thought it his duty to resign his 
office on account of the 'verdict of the Mesopotamia Commission, I 
submit there is enough in the 'Hunter Committee’s Report ( of both 
the Majority and the Minority) which should induce Lord Chelms¬ 
ford to take the same honourable course. The Viceroy and his 
Cabinet have been guilty of gross dereliction of duty in failing to 
check the vagaries of Sir Michael O’Dwyer,- and in failing to 
exercise that power of control which law and tradition vested in 
them. They let the people of the Punjab sulk and suffer under the 
impression that there was no one to hear their cries. 

' Under the circumstarces the country’s demand for the recall of 
the Viceroy seems to be just and proper. 

Sir Sankarrn Nair. ■ 

Speaking of the Government of India, I must not omit to make 
mention of the noble stand made by our distinguished countryman, 
Sir Sankaran Nair, against the policy of the Government relating to 
the Punjab. His forcible protests, ending in his resignation from 
his high office, are worthy of the best traditions of Indian patriotism 
and will be remembered as long as India is articulate.^ His bold, 
blunt and burning loye of justice and fairplay, his high sense of 
duty, and absolute disregard of persona^ losses are such as to make 
every Indian proud of him. 

Narrative Still Incomplete. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, before I close this account of. the wrongs" 
inflicted on the Punjab, I must tell you that the narrative is by no 
means exhaustive. For want of time and space I have omitted 
many facts and incidents, as telling as those related, and I believe 
there are many more which have not yet been brought to light. 
The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee have resolved to 
undertake the work of investigation from the point-where it was 
left by the Congress Commissioners, so as to complete the record, as 
far as practicable. Nor must I pass to the next subject without 

9 
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recording the bright side of this, gruesome tale. It is true that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer did succeed in terrorising and overawing, the 
Punjabees for a while, but as soon as the first shock was' over, the 
people recovered almost instantaneously. Those who were arrested 
and prosecuted, behaved most heroically, those whom they had left 
behind including little children and women, bore their misfortunes 
nobly, ■ 

Ratan Devi. 

To the eternal glory of Indian womanhood, Ratan Devi defied the 
Curfew order of General Dyer, and watched, all night by the corpse 
of her dead husband in the Jallianwala Bagh. The boys who were 
accused of waging war against His Majesty the King, never showed 
the slightest anxiety about their lives. 

✓ Harkishen Lai, 

Of the victims of official aggression there .is one man whose 
^name I must mention, who by his cool and calm behaviour, his bold 
and defiant attitude, his manly notions of self-respect and honour, 
his stoic indifference to consequences, set amexample for others and 
earned the ever-lasting respect of his countrymen. I refer, of 
course, to Lala Harkishen LaL 

Having passed through the fire of Martial Law,- the Punjab is 
to-day purer, stronger, more advanced, more determined, more 
patriotic and Very much more united. The so-called backward 
Muslim masses are vying with their Hindu countrymen in showing a 
united political front, and the Sikhs ( young and old ) are outdoing 
themselves. Ivo words can describe their enthusiasm for political 
regeneration and theft readiness to suffer and sacrifice. 

Indian Unity.' 

If Martial Law has produced such good results in the Punjab 
itself, it has done still greater wonders in the' cause of Indian unity. 
The political, consciousness, of the people of India has advanced by 
at least ten years. I believe I am giving expression to your 
sentiments, Ladies and Gentlemen, when I say that the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Hon’hle Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Hon. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, the most revered 
Mahatma M. K. Gandhi, and Messrs. C. R. Dass, Jayakar and 
Tyebji. Our immortal Rabindra Nath Tagore’s letter to the 
Viceroy will ever remain the charter of national self-respect and 
dignity, for the future generations of India. As a Puniabee I must 
offer, my gratitude to all who have espoused the cause of my 
Province in her hour of affliction. As an Indian I am proud of the 
stand made by the country. Surely, it is a new day and a most 
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cheering day to find that in this matter the Hon’ble Mian Mahomed 
Shaft should be on the same side, as the most uncompromising 
Indian radical politiqian, be. he of Bengal or of Maharashtra. The 
one Englishman, whose name I must mention with gratitude is 
Mr, C- F. Andrews, who is now one of us. Nor can we withhold our 
praise from the Indian members of the Hunter Committee, for their 
independence of character and for the statesmanlike view they have 
taken of the affairs in the Punjab. The country’s best thanks are 
due to them for their lucid and masterly report. 

Khilafat Question. 

They say that every cloud has its silver lining. To me it looks 
as if the Punjab tragedy has a golden hue, with the memory of the 
Amritsar martyrs,' with the pictures of Ratan Devi, Madan Mohan 
and Khushi Ram engraved on our hearts, with the recollection of 
the dying Muslim urchin, who invoked the “ Hindu Musaiman ki Jai ” 
with his last breath, with the example of the sufferers of thef 
Martial Law, we will march on to our goal of national unity ancL 
national freedom, with hope and confidence. £ 

The second question that has been referred to the Special 
Session of the Congress, for consideration and decision is the 
question of the “ Khilafat.” Seventy millions of our Muslim 
‘countrymen are stirred over it. The question has two aspects r the 
religious and the political. We of the Indian National Congress 
have no jurisdiction to go into the merits of the Khilafat question 
from the religious point of view. In the words of Mr. Leland 
Buxton “ it does not in the least matter what Professor this or 
Doctor that thinks the Muslims ought to believe. What does 
matter is, that the vast majority of Sunni Muslims do believe that 
the Sultan of Turkey, is their Khalifa and the interests of Islam 
require him to be the head of a large, powerful and independent 
State.” The Mohamedan Law-books define the boundaries of 
such a State. 

There is perfect unanimity among the Mohamedans of India on 
the religious merits of the question. I do not believe there could 
be more than one person in a million^ among the Sunni Mohamedans 
of India who entertains any doubts in the matter. We may then- 
take it for granted that the interpretation put upon this matter by 
the Central Khilafat Committee is correct. It was a matter for 
our Mohamedan countrymen to decide and they have decided it. 
They contend that the Turkish Peace Treaty violates the funda¬ 
mentals of Islam, prevents them from fulfilling their religious 
obligations, makes it impossible for them to maintain friendly 
relations with a nation which is the cause of it. 
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‘ They also maintain that the Turkish Settlement has violated 
the solemn pledges given to the people of India by British statesmen 
during the War. 

In the first place, after, the declaration of the War between 
England and Turkey in 1914, the Government of India on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government as also the Government ofFrance and 
Russia promptly issued a proclamation assuring His Majesty s 
most loyal Muslim, subjects” that “no question of a religious character 
was involved” in the war “ and disclaiming any British designs 
against the Holy Places of Islam. ” Again in January 1918 speaking 
in the name of the whole Empire the British Prime Minister made 
the following unambiguous and remarkable pronouncement 

“ Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia„Minor which are predominantly 
Turkish in race .” Finally, came the armistice with Turkey, and it 1 
is important to recall that it was signed on the basis of President 
Wilson’s Twelfth point, (one of his famous 14 points set forth in his 
message to the Congress dated the 8 th January, 191S), which is as 
follows: . 

“That the turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured of secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities now 
under turkish rule should be assured security of life and 
autonomous development.” 

Now, ask the Muslims, have this promises and pledges been 
redeemed' ? It is the bare truth to say that in the treaty presented 
to tho Turkish Plenipotentiaries on May 11th last and since signed 
■ by the Turkish Government, every single principle contained in the 
declarations I have cited above, has been palpably violated. Non¬ 
interference with the Muslim religious practices and obligations, non- 
molestation of Islamic Holy Places and respect for Turkish territo¬ 
rial and National integrity have all been thrown overboard”. This 
' is the Muslim contention and the whole of India has accepted it 
as true. * 

So much then from the Mahomcdan point of view. 

But there are in‘my judgment other issues also involved in the 
Turkish Peace Treaty whicli deserve consideration. I maintain 
' that any further extension of the British Empire in Asia is detrimen¬ 
tal to the interests of India and fatal to the liberties of the human 
race. The British have frequently Used Indian troops to conquer 
various parts of Asia and Africa. For a long time there was an 
unwritten law which every European Chancellory considered binding 
on itself, that non-European troops were not to be used in any 
European War.- This was abolished in the last war. African troops 
and Indian troops were used during and after (he war by th£ Allies 
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in Europe. Black troops were in occupation of Germany and possibly 
they may be still there. Gurkhas were, for some 1 time, stationed 
in Ireland. I do not, of course, resent the abolition of the invidious 
'social bar. From that point of view, I may even welcome it, but 
surely it widens the scope of militarism. British suzerainty in 
Arabia and British occupation of Mesopotamia involves the practical 
absorption of Persia, and Central Asia, and perhaps later on of 
Afghanistan as well, into the British Empire. What has happened 
in India will happen in these countries, too, / e., the general popula¬ 
tion will be disarmed and a number of them enrolled and drilled 
in the army; With the memory of the * Dyer Debates fresh 
in our minds, let my countrymen imagine the effeot of that 
procedure on their own liberties as well as those of the rest 
of the world. The prospect of having ■ Arabian, Persian and 
Afghan regiments in' India cannot be pleasant to those of us who are 
working for the freedom of this'country. It may be said that the 
contingency is very remote and fanciful. I am afraid I cannot agree 
in that view. What remote to-day becomes near to-morrow. If the 
British Imperialist has no scruples in using Indian troops in Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Central Asia, why will he 
have any in using the troops he*raises in these countries against 
us 1 The Hindu-Muslim problem will become ten times more trouble¬ 
some and dangerous, if this turns out to be true. 

Then there is another aspect of the question. If the Muslim 
population of these countries continue to resist British attempts at 
occupation which they are likely to do for years, the . Indian army 
will be in constant requisition to fight their battles in those 
regions, which means a constant and never-ending drain on our 
resources, both human and economic. The best interests of India 
therefore, require that the Muslim countries in Western Asia should 
remain free and independent. Their amalgamation in the British 
Empire even under the pretence of mandatory jurisdiction, is likely 
to be extremely harmful to us. We know what these mandates really 
-mean. The British have to maintain 1 0,000 troops in Mesopotamia 
and the French the same number in Syria. They have spent money 
like water on these territories oven after the war. This is not being 
done for the benefit of these backward countries. Several wars are 
going on at this minute in what were Turkish territories before. 

It may be contended that this view ignores the League of 
Nations and the United States. Well, gentlemen, there is no such 
thing as the League of Nations. Great Britain and France are the 
League. As for the United States, they are averse to any entangle¬ 
ments in foreign politics. They will not raise their little finger 
to save the liberties of the w orld unless theirs are in danger. 
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But it may also' be said that this view ignores the possibility 
of Labour. coming -into power, in Great Britain. Well, so long as 
Labour does not actually come into power it will be foolish for us to 
count upon the contingency in deciding what attitude we shall 
take on current problems, which brook no delay. For the present 
it seems that Junkerism and Militarism have obtained a fresh lease 
of life in.Great Britain. For evidence one has to read carefully the 
speeches made in the course of the Dyer Debate in both the Houses 
of Parliament. These speephes would not have been delivered in 
1917 and 1918. 

The question then resolves itself into the following :— 

(a) Are we voluntarily and of our free will going to acquiesce 
in British Junkerism crushing Muslim liberties in Western Asia, 
and trample upon Indian religious susceptibilities without joining 
out’ protest with that of our Muslim cduntrymen against this 
immoral and unjust attempt ? 

( b ) Are we to si^ silent and let the British Junkeis ride 
rough shod over the pledges under which they obtained our country’s 
help in the war against Turkey. 

(c) Are we going to lose this opportunity of cementing the 
Hindu-Muslim Entente for the common purpose of Indian liberties 
in India, and Muslim liberties in Muslim countries ? 

{d) We, of the Indian National Congress, have always 
believed that the fabric of Indian liberties cannot be built safe and 
secure except upon the foundation of a close understanding between 
the two qommunities. The British bureaucrats have from 
tim<^to time been deliberately playing the one against the other, and 
for a time they succeeded. Now is the time for us to convince our 
Muslim brothers that we were and. are sincere in our desire for Muslim 
friendship. The bureaucrat now want to play the Hindus against tbo 
Muslims. In fact they were already at the game. It was the spec¬ 
tacle of Hindu-Muslim unity at Amritsar that finally exasperated Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and drove him mad. The Hindu Muslim unity 
was declared to be anti-British for no reason whatsoever except 
that to Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, it was an unpleasant spectacle- 
It was not anti-Indian when they freely used the Muslims to 
denounce the Hindus, fjut it became auti-British, the moment 
Muslims began to fraternise with the Hindus. Such is the 
mentality of so many of the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. 

I do not believe there are any Indian Muslims who want 
Muslim sovereignty in India, but if there be any siich we should 
not be afraid of them. If it came to it, we know how to defend 
our liberties with or without British aid. How' long are we going 
to be afraid of shadows and he deceived by imaginery fears set before 
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us as a justification of despotic rule 1 But all this is on the 
assumption that there is going to be a fight. I for one do not 
believe that there is any likelihood of one. The Muslims of India 
do not want to turn out the British ; even if they wanted it they 
could not do so. What they need and ask for is our moral and 
constitutional suppoi’t- in the present crisis regarding the Khilafat, 
and we should have no hesitation in giving it to them unreservedly. 

I think it is a perfectly legitimate .and constitutional demand 
that the Indian troops should no more be used anywhere 
outside India. They were taken out to defend the Empire when 
the Empire was in danger. ’ The War which threatened the 
whole Empire is over and the troops sent by the Dominions hawe 
returned to their homes. So should ours. The Indian army exists 
to defend the Indian Empire and not for an aggressive Imperial 
policy of extension and expansion. 

As to how far the Hindus should go with their Muslim 
countrymen in the latter’s campaign of non-cooperation is a question 
which it is for you to discuss and decide. All that I can say at this 
stage is that we should go as far as we can, consistently with our 
duty to the country, even if we ha.ve to suffer. The Hindu-Muslim 
unity betokens the dawn of a new day in the history of India and it 
will be extremely foolish and short-sighted to throw this chance 
which only comes once perhaps in a century on the bidding of those 
who worship at the shrine of Dyerism, 

The prospect of Hindu-Muslim unity has already brightened the 
horizon and outlook of many an Indiau'who had taken to despair. 
It has cheered many a dying patriot at Amritsar and other places. " 

Mr. Maqbul Mohamed of Amritsar has in his evidence before 
the Congress Commissioners related two touching incidents which 
are worth mentioning here. Speaking of the pathetic scenes he 
witnessed after the firing on the carriage bridge at Amritsar, on the 
10th of April, he says :— 

I I witnessed many pathetic scenes and some gruesome sights. 

I saw a corpse actually with an eye-ball and the whole brain blown 
out. I heard a dying man gasping Hindu Mussalman ki Jai. A 
boy of 16 or 17 years of age lay wounded with his entrails protud- 
ing, having been hit on the belly. When Dr. Dhanpat Bai Salarla 
and I approached him,' he whispered : * I am dying, attend to my 

brethren. “ Hindu Mussalman ki Jai.” The next moment he died. 
Many similar instances of notable sacrifice I noticed when I was 
pouring water into the mouths of the dying.” 

One word more and I will have finished this part of my addiess. 
It 'has been pointed out to me by well. meaning friends that in 
supporting the Muslim claim for the maintenance of the Turkish 
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Empire, I am advocating Imperialism to which I am otherwise 
so bitterly opposed. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I do desire 
the destruction of Imperialism but I do not desire the destruc¬ 
tion of some Empires for the benefit of others. In my judgment, 
Imperialism should be eliminated from' the affairs of men and 
federation of sisterly states should take its place, but so long as 
there are Empires, it is not in the interests of humanity that some 
of them should be dissolved for the enlargement and glorification 
of others. In the present state of world politics, the liberty of such 
states as are now being created by the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire is not worth even a day’s 'purchase.- Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia are being absorbed in the British and French Empires. 
Arabia and Kurdistan and Armenia cannot but be vassal Stated. 
Turkey itself, under the Treaty, is hardly in a better position than- 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. In an unguarded moment Lloyd George 
has said : “We have got Constantinople. We have got Mesopota¬ 
mia. We' have got Palestine.” The Allies would have been 
perfectly justified in insisting on establishing autonomous Govern¬ 
ments in all the component parts of the Turkish Empire, with a tie 
of federation joining them all for purposes of defence. But as the 
matter at present stands, Muslim independence is entirely gone. 
What Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Syria, Kurdistan and Anatolia 
are getting is only a shadow and not the substance. - - 

It is impossible to believe that the British and the French 
quarrels over the oil of Mosul are all disinterested and in the interest 
of the Muslim world. France, Italy and Great Britain have just 
made a treaty defining their economic interests in these territories) 
without consulting Turkey. 

In my judgment the position of the Turks in Anatolia and 
Constantinople is worse than that of Germans in Germany and of 
the Austrians in Austria. It cannot be said that the Treaty secures 
them the sovereignty of Thrace or of the Turkish parts of Empire 
or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor. In an article in 
the Servant of India, dated 19th August 1920, our friend Mr. C. F. 
Andrews has explained the meaning of that sentence. He quotes 
chapter and verse for the following opinion :_ 

“Furthermore, we have now the fact brought to light, that every 
other Allied power appears, to regard the British as paramount in 
Aleppo and Damascus and the Greeks as paramount in Smyrna and 
Adrianople. 1 All the military defences of Constantinople are in the 
hands of. the British. The Sultan himself, his Vizier, and his 
Cabinet sign dutifully and unanimously British orders. Recalcitrant 
officials have been effectively dealt with. Financial control has 
b^en taken from the Turkish Government; and the Sultan 
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has been made, not only a prisoner in his own palace,—'to all intents 
and purposes,—but also practically a pauper and a mendicant, 
dependent on the hated foreigner for every penny of his income. 
It is this situation, which has made Europe regard the British 
military occupation as complete and lasting. 

Reform Rules and Regulations. 

It is not my intention to detain you long over the Reform Rules 
and Regulations. The Parliament has finally passed them and they 
have already been put into operation. My attitude towards the 
Reform Scheme may be summed up in one sentence. , It was one of 
partial elation in 1918, it sank into one of depression in 1919, it 
changed almost into one of despair in 1920. From the-frankness .that 
characterised the statements made in the Joint Report of the 
Secretary of State and Viceroy, I concluded that they meant exactly 
what they had said. But soon after, the resolution relating to 
the Arms Act and the Local Self-Government and the action of the 
Government in the matter of admitting Indians into- the commis¬ 
sioned ranks of the Indian Army, disillusioned me; Then came the 
Reform Act, with its reservations and limitations. The way in which 
the Secretary of State has been encumbering Indian finances and 
sanctioning increase after'increase in the salaries and allowances 
of the Civil and Military service, the rules that have been made for 
the selection of such Indian Civil servants as are to ■ be nominated 
in India, the latest development of policy in regard to Currency, 
and Exchange, and Reserve Bills, and last but not the least the 
tenderness which has been shown in dealing with the culprits 
in the Punjab tragedy have shattered all my hopes. The 
Reform Scheme as originally formulated, carried in its bosom 
the germs of disease. These germs have so fearfully developed 
since then that Colonel Wedgewood was perfectly justified in 
afguing that “the people of India think and rightly think, that the 
rules and regulations and the decisions of the Joint Committee, 
have whittled down the recommendation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report and have made the Act, as it is put into operation now, 
far worse than the recommendations of the original Report led them 
to expect”. Now 1 must say that in one or two respects the Reform 
Act has made an improvement on the original scheme, buft on the 
whole it has disappointed the hopes that were raised by the latter. 
Nor is this any matter for wonder. The -Rules .and Regulations 
have been framed, by the bureaucracy and represent their mind. 
The people of India have had very little 1o say in the drafting of 
them, and what little they said has gone unheeded. The restric¬ 
tions imposed on the selection of candidates, the refusal to 
enfranchise the wage*earning classes and women, the constitution of 

10 
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the territorial constituencies and the almost autocratic powers given 
to the Governors, have considerably reduced the value . 0 ^ the 
Reforms, even such as they were. The distinction between dismissed 
Government Servant and dismissed or suspended lawyers and 
between rural and urban constituencies is on the face of it absurd. 
The tenderness shown towards European commercial interests is 
significant and even more significant is the anxiety to beep out 
of the Councils the leading victims of Martial Law.. In the 
Punjab, Indian Trade and Commerce remains unrepresented and 
also the Depressed Classes and the wage-earners. The Rules of 
Procedure are as reactionary as the ingenuity of the bureaucracy 
could . make them. In fact, all round, so far as tho Rules 
and regulations are concerned, the bureaucracy have won and 
the Indian people have lost. My friend, Mr. V. J. Patel, has 
returned to India perhaps sadder and wiser for his troubles. He 
will, I am sure, throw much more light, on the subject than I can. 
It has been found that blood is thicker than water. It has happened 
in this case as it did in the case of the Morley-Minto reforms, 
and it will continue to be like that, until the people of India 
makeup their minds that what they want is the whole loaf and 
not merely half of it. 1 would have no objection to take even the 
half, provided I was sure that the half offered was not selected by 
the bureaucracy. The bureaucracy is so adept in the art of mixing 
and cooking that the half which they propose to retain, contains all 
the nourishment of the whole leaving the other half worse than 
chaff. They manage it so skilfully that in the process of doughing 
they mix many a germ of disease in the half which they propose to 
let you have. It will he a marvel of good fortune, if with all the 
distinctions of Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs and Christians,, of urban 
and rural, of Brahmans and Non-Brahmans, of residents and non¬ 
residents, of British subjects and those of Natives States, of military 
and civil, made in the Rules and Regulations, vye are still able to 
evolve a national spirit which will rise above these differences and 
consolidate us into one people, with a will to live and prosper as a 
free nation. 

Non-Co-operation, 

At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, which 
sanctioned the convening of this special session, it was proposed by 
Mr, Gandhi that, as a protest against the Turkish Peace Treaty and 
the decision of the Government in regard to the Punjab affairs, 
that Committee should recommend a programme of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion to. the country. Mr. Gandhi’s programme of Non-co-operation 
includes the boycott of the reformed Councils. The All-India 
Congress Committee considered that it was not within its competence 
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•to - accept this proposition, as it was opposed to the Kesoliitiori of 
•the Amritsar Congress relating to the Keform Scheme. It did not, 
;at the same time, think it right to dispose of the matter without 
giving the country, as a whole, an opportunity of pronouncing on 
it.: So it has referred the whole matter to this Special Session. 

The question has since then been widely discussed in the 
■country, on the platform and in the press. The Central Khilafat 
Committee under the leadership of Mr. .Gandhi have already started 
their campaign of Non-co-operation. Some Provincial Congress 
Committees have, by-a majority of votes, accepted the principle of 
Non-co-operation but have recommended no action, pending the 
decision of this assembly. The question is very much agitating 
*' the public mind and has divided the country into two opposing 
camps. On both sides are ranged revered arid respected leaders. - 
Much feeling has been imported into the discussion. Under the 
circumstances, I have decided that, as 'President of this-assembly, 
the proper course for me . at this stage is to refrain from expressing 
any opinion on this subject. 

i > Past Practice. 

* I am aware that in the past Presidents have generally discussed 
all important political questions of the day in their presidential 
addresses, but then until very recently the country was practically 
■unanimous on all questions which the Congress was expected to 
deal with. t 

On the other hand, I believe there is an unwritten tradition 
■that the Congress President, as the spokesman of the country, is 
expected ■, to deal only with questions on which the country is 
unanimous or almost unanimous. There is a great deal of wisdom 
in that tradition. If the Cdngress is to maintain its character as a 
National Assembly, those who are selected for the office of the 
President must not be partisans in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Whatever his personal opinions, the President cannot be speaking 
for, and in the name of tho country, if he makes a pronouncement on 
which the country is not unanimous. If his views do not happen to 
coincide with those of the Majority, both he and the Congress would 
find the situation rather awkward. The President should not try to 
anticipate the decision of the Congress on a question on which the 
country, is so sharply divided as it is on the question before us. I, 
therefore, think that the best interests of the country and the. tradi¬ 
tions of the high office to which you have elected me, require that for 
the present, and in this address, I should say nothing on this much- 
debated question. In deciding to do so, I am adopting a course 
which, in my judgment, will enable you hereafter to maintain the 

National 'character of this assembly, and which will also have the 

# 
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additional merit of not narrowing the field from which to select your 
future Presidents. In these days of active political life, when every 
new day the country may be expected to be confronted with 
problems on which there is room for differences of opinion among the 
best and the most respected of the country’s leaders, you can not 
afford to select your Presidents from amongst men who have kept 
aloof from active political life. No person who is actively interested 
in the. political life of his country can possibly remain neutral on any 
important questions on the merest chance of being called upon to 
preside over a session of the Congress. Nor would such an office- 
seeker be worthy of this high office. The Congress Presidents must 
continue to be selected, as far as possible, from among men who have 
been in the forefront of the political life of the country. It should 
not be difficult for many among them, to be absolutely impartial when 
presiding over discussions of controversial subjects, in spite of their 
having their own personal opinions one way or the other. 

. , i ■ 

President Mouth-piece of the Country. 

In my humble judgment, the President of the Indian National 
Congress is the mouth-piece of the country only on questions on 
which the country is unanimous or practically unanimous. Acting 
on this principle, the moment I decided to accept the honour to 
which I was called by the vote of the All-India Congress .Committee, 
I made up my mind to'follow this course. Since then I have devoted 
much thought to it but 1 have not seen any reason to change my 
opinion. I hope and trust that my decision will meet with your 
approval. I have my personal opinion oil the questions involved 
the programme of non-co-operation but during the session of the 
Congress I will conduct the proceedings Without taking sides. 

Co-operation Examined. 

This, however, does not prevent me from making some 
general observations on the subject. Before we consider Non-co- 
operation let us start with co-operation. Co-operation of the people 
with the Government is based on one of the two assumptions, 
either that the Government represents them, or that the Govern¬ 
ment is there to protect their interests. Now in India the first of 
these two assumptions can not hold good. The second is unhappily 
in the course of being shattered to pieces, if not already gone. 
Co-operatiou with Government, again, is of two kinds; one 
enforceable by law and therefore compulsory, for example the 
payment of taxes, or serving the army under conscription ; the 
other is voluntary, for example accepting Government service or 
joining the Councils and so, In the case of the former, every 

t ' 
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refusal is punishable. As for the latter, there- again you have to 
distinguish between co-operation which is obviously for the country’s 
benefit and that which is not so. Co-operation determined solely 
or mainly by ecqnomic considerations can only be refused, if we can 
find economic alternatives. • Co-operation inspired by considerations 
of honour and dignity can be easily refused if the mentality of the 
people regarding honour and dignity can he changed. Last, but not 
the least, in the same class you may consider co-operation which 
gives you opportunities of serving your country by attacking the 
citadels of power and privilege from the inside. 

Co-operation or refusal of it, then, must be judged by (a) its 
obligatory or voluntary nature ( b ) by its economic consequences 
(c) by its inherent morality and (d) by its utility as a weapon of 
attack or defence. 

Co-operation which is immoral or which makes you a tool of a 
foreign bureaucracy or which leaves you no option but to give effect 
to their orders, stands on an entirely different footing from one which 
is obviously for the benefit of the country. Similarly Co-operation, 
which is inspired by economic necessity stands on a different footing 
from the one which is solely or mainly based on considerations of 
honour and dignity. Then again you must consider if your refusal 
of co-operation proceeds from the desire to make an immediate 
effective impression on the Government or from the motive of 
habituating the people to take their destiny in their own hands. 

These, then, are the issues involved in the great question of 
Non-co-operation. 

Interests of the People. 

With your permission, I may also sound a general note of 
warning. We are passing through critical times.. The minds of 
men are in ferment not only in this country of ours, but all over the 
world. Ideals, ideas, principles, convictions, sentiments, opinions,' 
beliefs, creeds and all things, for which men have so far lived and 
fought are in the melting pot. Democracy is in the air but not that 
democracy which has brought the old world near its end in one 
great war. We are promised a new kind of democracy which would 
make no distinctions of colour, creed, caste, civilisation or culture. 
It would recognise no barrier between men and men which are the 
outcome of artificial social distinctions. It aims to raise the dignity 
of MAN as such. Under the circumstances, it is our duty to take 
into consideration more than we ever did before, the interests of 
those who are for the present mere men and women, with no 
adjectives or prefixes before their names to enable them either to 
Vote for the legislative assemblies of the couutry or to exercise any 
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other political rightj, : > giving them a voice in the determination of 
their destinies. These men and women have begun to think, not 
ijhat they, did not think before. Thank God, the masses of this 
country have never been unthinking animals. But what they used 
to think of before is different from what they are thinking now. In 
^ne word, they have begun to think politically. Bitter experience, 
economic want, Rowlatt Bills and the Martial Law orders, have 
indeed not only taught them to think politically but also to think 
vigorously. They feel and realise more keenly and more actively 
than they perhaps ever did before, the difference between politically 
free men and those that are, not so. In certain respeots they 
are already ahead of those who are supposed to /have a stake in the 
country. They feel that the men without property have a greater 
and more real stake in the country than men with propei’ty. The 
latter can go and settle and live wherever they like. The whole 
world is open to them^ They are perfectly welcome in every 
civilised country. But the former can, go nowhere except as 
indentured coolies or as mercenary soldiers, privileges of which they 
ary already quite sick. They want them country for themselves 
and they.are keen on getting it as soon as circumstances permit. 
Under the circumstances, let/ne beg of you to think well before you 
decide the momentous question before you. Whatever you decide, 
be prepared to act up to. your decision regardless of the consequences 
to yoer personal interest. Let not your decisions be vitiated by 
considerations of personal or class interests. 

The Masses. 

The general public, including the masses, are in no mood to be 
trifled with either by the Government or by yourselves. They have 
waited sufficiently long, and they want immediate relief from 
•economic want and from.political bondage. They may not understand 
complicated questions of Finance, Currency, Military organisation, or 
•the like. They may not be able to express opinions on abstract 
theories'of State, but they do know that the country at present is 
not being'governed in their interests. They are quite aware of the 
' supercilious claims that are being put forward by British statesmen 
of all kinds from the O’ Dwyers, Sydenhams and Sumners of the 
Tory school to the Mestons, Mac Donnels and Montagus of the 
democratic wing, that the British can and do look after the interests 
of the masses of this country even better than their educated 
countrymen. They know that when the question arises whether 
vote should be given to “the man on the soil, the man behind the 
■plough, and the man whose life is a question between a crop and a 
crop it is the British statesman who stands between them and then' 
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fight. They know also that when the question arises of how best 
to spend the revenue raised from them, the people whose interests 
get precedence over theirs, are the British Civilian, the British 
Army man, the British manufacturer, the British hanker, and the 
British trader. They ‘have seen through the newspapers how 
lavishly and generously the British Secretary of State has been 
solicitous of conciliating the -British and the allied highly paid 
Indian servants of the Crown by giving them large increments in the 
princely salaries which they are already enjoying. While the British 
Government readily recognises that the man drawing from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 3000 or 4000 a month is hard hit by the increase in the cost of 
living, they shut their eyes to the fact that the said increase has cut 
the very ground from under the feet of the ordinary wage-earner, the 
small agriculturist and th) low-paid clerk. Last, but not the least, 
they have seen that, however tyrannical and oppressive the conduct of 
a British or Indian officer may be, the greatest punishment that can 
be meted out to him is to be compulsarily "retired on a pension, a 
punishment which really falls on the tax-payer. 

Pensions to Dyers and Smiths. 

Just imagine, Ladies and Gentlemen, the iniquity of the fact 
that the Indian tax-payer, whose women were ipsulted, whose 
crops were ruined, whose sons were flogged, who in his own person, 
or in that of his relatives or countrymen was humiliated, imprisoned 
and trodden under foot, is being made to pay for the comfortable living 
in Great Britain of a Michael O’Dwyer and Bosworth Smith. The 
other day, when I mentioned Bosworth Smith to a senior Punjab 
Civilian, he said, “that fellow was mad.” Yet this same mad man 
not only ruled districts as big in size perhaps as Wales for a 
number of years, but still is to be a burden on the Indian revenue. 

Believe me, Ladies and Gentlemen, the masses of this couujry 
are feeling the hardships of the present system of administration 
even more keenly than the educated Indian.. I do not wish to be 
an alarmist but let me tell you quite frankly that if the Government 
and the more comfortably placed among ourselves do not desire a 
revolution, they have to do something tangible, material and 
substantia], to remove these impressions and do it quick. Ihd 
persecution of a few educated leaders will only make the situation 
worse. Educated leaders, on the whole, exercise a restraining 
influence. Remove that influence as was done by deporting Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal and the consequences will be disastrous. 

Appointment of Lord Sinha and Messrs. Sarma fnd Sapru. 

The recent appoinments of Lord Sinha and of Mr. Sharma 
and Dr. Sapru, are excellent in themselves. I may even congratulate 
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these gentlemen on their good luck and the Government on their 
wisdom but as remedies for the existing discontent they are 
hopelessly inadequate. A few years before, they might have thrilled 
our imagination but coming after the Punjab tragedy, they have 
naturally fallen flat. What people want are not appointments but 
the power to make them. As nominees of Mr. Montagu upon the 
people Lord Sinha and Messrs. Shall, Sharma and Sapru, are the 
servants of the British Ministry and not of the Indian people. We 
have every reason to. be ha,ppy that some of our countrymen will 
share the loaves and fishes that were so far reserved only for the 
Britishers. We are also happy that they will have opportunities of 
serving their country in positions of responsibility and we are 
confident that they will discharge their duties very well and possibly 
to the credit of their country. All that may be true, yet we can not 
help feeding that they are not the servants of the people of India, hut 
their masters. Ladies and Gentlemen, what we want are not 
masters, imposed from without, but servants selected and honoured 
from within. The fact that Lord Sinha might get a salary of a lakh 
of rupees or moro, or that our other friends might get salaries of 
Rs. 80,000 or so does not make us forget that about 40 per cent, of 
the Indian revenues are spent on the maintenance of an army which 
is being used for aggressive Imperial purposes, that millions of our 
countrymen and countrywomen are denied the ordinary amenities of 
human life and that they are being ruled by many who share the 
sentiments of Dyer and Bosworth Smith. 

Whatever you decide, remember these facts. The greatest need 
of the situation is the uplift of the masses, educational, social, as 
well as economical. Co-operation or non-co-operation, that must 
be our aim and purpose and^hat must be - our motive and inspira¬ 
tion. The masses must feel that we are working for them, and in 
their interests. 


The lead of the Masses. 

This leads me to another point. How far,we must lead or be 
led by the,masses! During the last 6 months since I landed on the 
20th of February last, I have been in close touch with the masses of 
my countrymen. I have seen them in their thousands, in processions 
at meetings and have met their representatives in private. I have 
seen their political awakening. It has exceeded my wildest expecta¬ 
tions. Vnder the circumstances, we have to remembef that in any 
programme wo make, we must carry the masses along with us. 
While it will he wrong on out part to allow our deliberate judgment 
to he overruled by the masses, it will be equally unwise and perhaps 
fatal to ignore them. There are some worthy men who are disposed 
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to confound the people ,with mobs ; they believe that true leader¬ 
ship requires the disregard of the opinions and wishes of the people. 
With due respect to them I have no hesitation in saying that I da 
not share their belief. The masses change their character into mobs 
when they are inflamed by passion and anger, and ar.e filled with a 
desire for revenge and as a rule this happens only under grave 
provocation. In that situation it becomes the duty of the leaders to 
he firm and save the situation by tact and skill ( The Punjab leaders 
at Lahore, Amritsar, G-ujranwala and Kasur tried to' do this and 
would, I verily bolieve, have saved the situation but for the 
meddling and blundering of the bureaucracy who were out for 
producing a moral effect. The situation .at Delhi was actually saved 
by the tactful leadership of Swami Sharadhanand and the equally 
wise behaviour of the Chief Commissioner. Such, however, are 
exceptional occasions ). Under ordinary circumstances wise leader¬ 
ship involves understanding of the mass mind in a spirit of sympathy 
•and respect. There may be occasions when majority or no majority, 
one has to go by the voice of one’s own conscience but in practical 
politics such occasions are not’frequent nor many,, J will therefore 
beg of my fellow Congressmen to bear these considerations in mind 
when deciding the question before them. We must arrive at a con¬ 
clusion satisfactory to the general body of our countrymen in whoso 
interests and for whose welfare we are striving. We must not lose the 
lead of the people either by marching too far ahead of them, or by 
lagging behind. Both will be fatal to the best interests of the country. 

• In their present mood, the masses demand that we shall do 
something over and abcjve the mere passing of resolutions. But I 
believe they want also that we shall not lose such opportunities of 
alleviating their condition and helping them in their little things, as 
we possess or which the law allows us. 

Despotism of a Democracy worse than that of a Monarch. 

/ ) 

Ladies and Gentlemen before I conclude, let me submit for your 
consideration one more thought. There is no such thing as benevo¬ 
lence in international politics. Although there is such a thing as 
enlightened self interest. The despotism of a democracy is in my 
judgment more fatal for subject people than that of an absolute 
monarch. The situation which you have to face is from this point of 
view more difficult and complex than the one your ancestors had to 
, face even under the despotism of an Aurangzeb. 

I would therefore very much like to warn my countrymen 
against being under any delusion as to the justice-loving nature or 
bigh-mindedness of any democracy in the world, British or other. 

I was in this mater disillusioned by my first visit to England in 
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1905. Since then I have had many opportunities of studying the 
nature and the character of several democracies ( British, American 
and Japanese ) and you may take it from me, that although there 
are men and women in these democracies who are absolutely just 
and high-minded, guided by the purest of motives in dealing with 
subject peoples and backward races, the bulk of them, be they of 
England or of America, not to, speak of Japan, know only one thing, 
namely, their own interest or the interest of their race. There are 
sections of these democracies whose own class interests require the 
destruction of militarism, and imperialism . and who will therefore 
sympathise with those of the subject people who are struggling for 
emancipation, It is wise on your part to ally yourselves with them, 
But place no faith in the professions of those \yho, however liberal, 
worship at the shrine of Imperialism. The recent Parliamentary 
, debate on the Punjab, affairs ought to dispel all illusions if there 
were any still left, • on that score. The Imperialist Liberals in the 
House of Commons with a few noble exceptions, showed no sympathy 
for the sufferings of the Punjabees, in spite of the eloquent 
pleadings of men like Mr.-T. J. Bennet, Colonel Wedgewood and 
Mr. Ben Spoor. Liberals in the House of Lords wero among the most 
violent supporters of the military rule. It was a sight for the geds 
to see. Lords Curzon, Milner and Birkinhead pleading for concilia¬ 
tion and Lords Ampthill and’ Macdonnel supporting brute force. 

Have as many friends as you can have, among Englishmen and 
others, -but have faith in yourselves alone. 

It is much better to go rather slowly than deluded by promises 
held out to us by people who are not in a position to fulfil those 
promises, or who do not mean what they say or who promise in 
diplomatic language. Our progress depends more than any thing 
else upon the volume and vigour of our own public opinion in this 
country. It will be wise to have this supplemented by the moral 
support of the great nations of the world, since by virtue of being a 
member of the League of Nations, we can now legitimately appeal to 
them for such moral support. 

Our success will be determined by the extent of our earnestness, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice in the leaders, the spirit of self-denial in the 
rank aud file, the power to lead righteously and to be led by righteous 
men. The time has come when we must decide botween the 
freedom of body and soul and the life of convenience and compara¬ 
tive ease which is allowed to a few of us under the present system. 
If we decide for the former we must be prepared for the consequen¬ 
ces. But if we choose the latter we must not cry if we do not gel 
the moon. That is the real issue before you and I know I can leave 
this issue with confidence in your hands. 
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After offering the most cordial welcome on behalf of the 
Reception Committee atid the. people of Bengal and expressing 
profound sorrow at the passing away of Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tjilak, Mr. Chakravarty delivered his address as follows :— 

The root cause of the present position. 

The Britisher came to this country as a commercial adventurer 
and has stayed here as a commercial exploiter. This cause is the 
root cause and affects the very life of our people. We have been 
decaying since a very long time past as a race, but to-day we are 
threatened with not race-decadance only, but almost with positive 
race-extinction. While in the other parts of the civilised world, 
birth-rate is steadily increasing in relation to death rate, in various 
parts of India our death-rate is increasing and birth-rate simul¬ 
taneously dwindling down year after year. In the course of a few 
centuries, unless we are able to find means to reverse these figures 
as we see in- the other countries of the world, we shall be overtaken 
by the fate of the American Indians or the Australian bushmen. 
The people of India have always been able to adapt itself from 
epoch to epoch to its changing physical, economic, social or political 
environment. But the struggle to which we are called to-day is not 
really of this character. It is practically a physical conflict between 
the race which holds political domination over us and ourselves. 
This conflict - is not a mere political conflict, but it is a conflict that 
covers every department of our life, economic,, social as well as 
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political. Economically ever since the British came to this country 
there has been an almost open war carried on by the representatives 
of British commercial interests against the economic interests of the 
people of this country. When the" British came to India, we were 
both an agricultural and a manufacturing nation. But they 
deliberately killed our manufactures, because they found it impossible 
to compete on fair terms with these. The story of this murderous 
economic War has been stated in a nutshell by Horace Ilaymau 
Wilson in his Note to Mill’s Hjstory of India: and though many 
of you are familiar with it, it may bo profitably quoted once more 
to refresh our memory. 

“it is also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to India 
by the country on which she has become dependent. It was stated 
in evidence iu 1813, that the cotton and silk goods of India, up to 
the period, could be sold for a profit in the British market at a 
price from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those fabricated in England. 
It consequently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 
70 to 80 per cent. . on their value or'by positive prohibition. Had 
this not been the case, had not such’ prohibitory duties and decrees 
existed, the mills of Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped 
in their outset, and they could scarcely have again been set in motion 
even by the power of steam. They were created by the sacrifice 
of the Indian manufacture. Had India been independent, she 
would have retaliated, would have imposed prohibitory duties upon 
British goods and would thus have preserved her productive industry 
from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not permitted her; 
she was at tlwr mercy of ,the stranger. British goods were forced upon 
her without paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer 
emplpyed the arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom he could not have contended on 
equal terms.” 

For the last hundred and fifty years our economic resources 
have been uninterruptedly and increasingly exploited by foreign, 
and) particularly British traders, protected by the British Government 
in'India. Iam aware that this exploitation is called by another 
name, by our English friends. They call it development. Noroan 

it be denied that British capital and commercial enterprise have 
developed our resources very considerably. And superficial observers, 
generalising from similar economic developments in the free countries 
of Europe and America, have rushed to the conclusion that these 
economic developments have necessarily added to .the wealth of 
' India also. But they . have overlooked the fact that the profits of 
these new developments have not come to the people, but have 
gone out of the country to the pockets of foreign exploiters. . All 
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that we have earned, or- practically all, from these so-called, 
developments of our economic resources are the wages of our labour., 
And these wages also have gone back to a very large extent to 
these foreign exploiters themselves .in the shape of the price of- 
imported luxuries that have be,en thrust upon us practically leaving 
little or no margine of these increased wages to the wage-earner, 
to contribute to the national vfealth and the economic staying power 
of his people. . Increased wages in Great Britain or Germany or 
America means greater cojnfort and higher standards of living for 
the masses contributing to theij.’ health, happiness and longevity. The 
wages which a labourer earns in the free countries of Europe or 
America are distributed among his own. people and remain in the 
country increasing the sum total of national capital. But it is 
different in India. Those who cite the increased use of various 
articles of luxury such as shirts and coats, shoes and umbrellas by 
the present generation of the Indian peasantry, luxuries that were 
unknown to their forefathers, as evidence of our economic advance¬ 
ment. do not probe these things deeply and enquire how much of 
the things that they use now are manufactured in the country and 
how much come from abroad. And the moment we examine these 
matters carefully, we discover the simple and obvious solution of the 
enigma of the increasing poverty of a country, the natural resources 
of which have been enormously developed during the last hundred 
and fifty years, of Biitish rule. This has only helped to increase 
our economic dependence and has made the way clear for the 
perpetuation of our economic serfdom. If we look back, into history 
it would become apparent how this economic thraldom has been 
intentionally secured. In the days when the Britisher came to 
this country as a commercial adventurer it may be said that he had 
no such idea ; but as time went on he seized every opportunity that 
offered itself for this purpose. The first opportunity that offered 
itself was the state of the administration of the country, specially 
the state of administration of Bengal under the Mahomcdan power 
tottering as it then was on account of the onslaughts of the Maharatta 
which led to the armed- interference of the Britisher with the then 
Government of Bengal. He fought and did so with the assistance 
partly of the Bengalee soldiers in the Battle of Plassey and won 
it. How did he utilise his victory 1 I quote frorn^ Dr. William 
Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul. In his Outspoken Essays published 
in 1919, on page 91, he says this :— 

“ It was not till the accession of George III that the increase 
in our numbers beeamo rapid. No one until then would have 
thought of singling out the Englishman as the embodiment of the 
good apprentice. Metern, in the sixteenth century, found our 
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countrymen ‘as lazy as Spaniards most foreigners were struct by 
out fondness for solid food and strong drink. The industrial 
revolution came upon us suddenly; it changed the whole face of 
the country'and the apparent character of the people. In the far 
future our. descendants may look hack upon the period in which we 
are living as a strange episode which disturbed the natural habits 
of our race.” 

“.The first impetus was given by the plunder of Bengal, which, 
after the victories of Clive flowed into the country in a broad 
stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten wealth played the 
same part in stimulating English industries as the ‘ five millions 
extorted from France, did for Germany after 1870.” ’ , - 

. This money the Britisher invested in trade and commerce in 
the country and made* profits and grew richer. This process went 
on unchecked and the Directors of the East India Company declared 
themselves that it Was necessary for the maintenance of the commerce 
established in the East Indies that people of the country should be 
kept in subjection, and the new political power already secured 
was directed towards that ! object. In course of time an Empire 
was established in India but the main purpose for which the political 
supremacy maintained by military domination has been directed, 
is commercial supremacy. It is often repeated that the Britisher 
has developed India and has made her what she is now. But for 
whose benefit 1 My answer is for his own benefit and not mine. 
And as regards his mentality let me quote again from the same 
author, page 94 :— 

A nation may be so much weakened in physique by underfee¬ 
ding as to be impotent from a military point of view in spite of 
great numbers; this is the case in India and China. Deficient 
nourishment also diminishes the day’s work.” 

“ If European and American capital goes tb China and provides 
proper food for the workmen, we may have an early opportunity of 
discovering whether the supporters of the League of. Nations have 
any real conscientious objection to violence and bloodshed. We 
may surmise that the European man, the fiercest of all beasts of prey, 
is not likely to abandon the weapons which have made him the lord 
and the bully of the planet. He has no other superiority to the 
races which ho aiiogantly despises. Under a regime of peace the 
Asiatic would probably be his master.” 

I think I have • shown that it is not for any altruistic purpose, 
certainly not for compassion and love and affection for mo, that the 
Britisher 'has come here and has stayed here. He is here for ex¬ 
ploitation at my cost and at the cost of the resources of my country. 
He bolds me by the sword and he has declared himself as clear!} 
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as he can that he wants to hold me by the sword. He has no| 
intention of treating me as a human being, far less his equal, 
specially when his commercial interests are concerned. There may 
be professions made to the contrary, I do not believe them. I 
leave out isolated individuals—a microscopic minority—out of 
account. I remember that in the year 1885 when the Ilbert Bill 
controversy was going on, the Times of London said :" 

“An Empire which has been conquered by the sword and by 
breaking every commandment cannot be retained by the Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

Now let us analyse the recent Punjab affairs in detail and let 
us see whether this analysis of the mentality and attitude of the 
Britisher is not fully borne out' by what he did in the Punjab. 

The Punjab. 

Turning to the business before the Special Congress we are 
confronted first with the affairs of the Punjab. Fellow delegates, 
when we met last at Amritsar, the Hunter Committee and our own 
Congress Sub-Committee were still sitting and bad not concluded 
their labours ; and in the - absence of their recorded findings of fact, 
the Congress refrained from urging specific measures of punishment 
except as regards, persons whose guilt was patent, manifest and' 
independent of further proof. Since then, both these bodies have 
submitted their reports ; the Government of India have published 
their review of the- Hunter Committee’s'two reports, and the 
Secretary of State has published his despatch in connection with 
the same. And it will now be your duty to take these important 
.documents into serious consideration and to record your deliberate, 
opinion both as regards the state of things which they display and 
the recommendations which they make. 

The report of the Congress Sub-committee. 

Over the Report of the Congress Sub-Committee I shall not 
detain you long. Being in a manner our own handiwork, convention 
would require that I should be chary of praising it; and yet I shall 
not allow any sense of false mock-modesty to curb my outspoken 
admiration of this masterly piece of work. To put it roundly and 
in brief, I endorse every word and suggestion of the report; and .1 
am struck with wonder and admiration as often as I consider the 
fulness and clearness of evidence upon, which it has been based, the 
care and scrupulous firmness with which the evidence has been sifted, 
the force and cogency with which facts have been marshalled, and 
the broad, massive impartiality which characterizes its findings. My 
only quarrel with the report is that its recommendations are too mild 
and lenient: that in its anxiety to avoid overstatement it has been 
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iguilty of some considerable understatement; and that having 
marshalled its facts with inimitable force and vigour, it stops short 
of the conclusions which it might legitimately have drawn. And this 
I say not simply as a public man interested in the full threshing 
out of matters of grave and public importance, but also as a lawyer 
having some little experience of the handling of proof and the 
drawing of conclusions. 

Of the authors of the Congress Sub-Committee’s report I shall 
say that they have done their duty manfully and well, they have 
served their country faithfully in her hour of need and travail,. and 
' they have richly deserved—and are sure to receive—the grateful 
thanks and appreciation of the Congress. 

The points which stand clearly and vividly out from the report 
of the Congress Sub-Committee are the following, viz. :— 

(1) That there were no revolt or rebellion in the Punjab— 

nothing beyond casual rioting provoked almost in every instance by 
the unnecessary aggressiveness of the authorities and which might 
easily have been suppressed by the civil powei with prompt arid 
tactful handling. - 

(2) That the cause of the disturbances was not Satyagra'na 
(which acted as a moderating factor wherever the people were 
familiar with it) but the harsh and.unsympathetic administration 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer acting upon local causes—such as rigorous 
methods of recruiting, the pressure of the income tax and. widespread 
economic distress. 

(3) That the disturbances were magnified into a rebellion by 
the deliberate disingenuity of Sir Michael O’Dwyer who wanted 
some justification fay tho introduction of martial law, and who- 
intended by • such application of_ martial law to prush all political 
life in the Punjab. 

(4) That iu any case^ the disturbances—such as they were— 
having subsided either before the formal introduction of martial law 

’. or immediately after its introduction, its continuance till the middle 
of June was absolutely unjustifiable. 

(5) That the administration .of martial law ( specially 
in Amritsar and Lahore and in parts of Gujranwalla) was attended 
by barbarities and shameful outragos such as constitute a stain tipon 
civilization and humanity. / 

(6) That the massacre of Jallianwalla Bagh was one unmitiga¬ 
ted horror—without provocation, continued with wanton inhumanity 
and followed by a callous and brutal neglect of the dead and 
dying. 

These points are all supported by incontestable evidence ; and 
as I shall have occasion to point out shortly afterwards, they are 
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borne out in their essential features . by the minority report of the, 
Hunter Committee. 

The Hunter Committee Reports. 

Fellow delegates, it is unfortunate that the cleavage between 
the two sections of the. Hunter Committee should have proceeded 
upon a racial basis ; but there was hardly any help for it. The 
evidence adduced before the members was one and the same ; that 
evidence (except for the" purdah examination of that valiant trio— 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Chief Secretary Thompson, and the Sirdar 
of Tiwana) is now available to the public ; and upon the strength, 
of that evidence, I challenge any man of ordinary fairness, 'ordinary 
decency, and ordinary regard for truth, to come to any other finding, 
than that of the minority members of the Hunter Committee. Bub 
evidently the European members were resolved from the first to 
whitewash the Punjab Government and to draw a veil of gentle 
oblivion upon the mis-deeds of their European compatriots. Hence 
the curious perversion of facts; the wrong deductions from right data, 
and the lame and impotent conclusions which we find in such 
plentiful abundance in the report submitted by them. But before 
I deal with some specific features of the report, let me say one word 
in passing of the personnel and procedure of the Hunter Committee. 

Fellow delegates, since the submission of the Hunter Com¬ 
mittee’s report, a great outcry has been raised both in England 
and among the Europeans of this country against the personnel and 
constitution of this Committee. Even the majority, in spite of 
their strenuous attempts at whitewashing, could not whitewash 
Dyer. They could not slur over every single act of barbarity 
perpetrated by the Dovetons, Frank Johnsons and Bosworth-Smiths. 
Hence the criticism we have spoken of has been directed against 
both sections of the Hunter Committee. Against the minority it has 
been urged that they were biased ; against the majority that they 
.were ignorant But the false, hollow and spurious character of this 
agitation will at once appear from the fact that not a word, not a 
whisper of this criticism was heard when the appointment of the 
Committee was first announced. This announcement waB made in 
October ; the Committee began its sitting in the early part of 
November ; their report was submitted in May. And during this 
long period of more than half a year, the great European community 
kept mum and silent ; the defective constitution of the Committee 
never struck them then ; nay, they rebuked the Indians for objecting 
to the'personnel of the committee ; and it is only now when the 
report of the committee touches members of their own breed that 
we hear all sorts of possible and impossible objections on , the score 
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of bias, ignorance' and what not. Even the ex-lieutenant governor 
of the Punjab—the valiant Sir Michael who dared not give evidence 
except from behind a purdah —even he has stooped to join this dirty 
game and has circulated against Pundit Jagat Narayan a silly and 
malicious slander—met by our worthy friend with a gravity, dignity 
and force which exhort my highest admiration. 

Thus far about the false and spurious objections of'the European 
supporters of the O’Dwyer regime. Mark against this the Indian 
objection to the Hunter Committee—entered at the first moment of 
the Committee’s appointment and which is valid to-day as it ever 
was then. Ladies and Gentlemen, you'will remember that as soon 
as the appointment of the Committee was announced, we Indians 
objected to it, chiefly on the ground that a committee appointed by 
the Indian Government and consisting of members some of whom 
were dependent upon that government, could never judge impartially 
in a case in which the Indian Government was- itself in the position 
of the accused. Our criticism has been justified by events ; and 
we now find that the majority of the Hunter Committee have been’ 
more anxious to condone the inequities of the Punjab’ and the Indian 
Government than to arrive at a just and impartial decision 
upon fact. , 

Apart from the question of personnel, some legitimate criticism 
we can urge also against the procedure adopted by the Hunter 
Committee.^ Their decision in the matter of the. temporary release 
of the Punjab leaders made it impossible for the Congress Sub- 
Committee to lead evidence before them ; and the result is that the 
Committee’s report is based updn evidence which is incomplete, 
one-sided, tainted by self-interest, and hence unsafe to be acted upon. 
Also, we may pertinently ask—why were sundry individuals per¬ 
mitted to give evidence in camera ? and why were not men like 
Bosworth-Smith and Frank Johnson promptly cheeked and brought 
. to book by the President in the midst of their gross and flippant 
impertinences 1 Or are we to suppose that the English members of 
the Committee—themselves treated with all consideration—enjoyed 
the insults that were put upon their Indian colleagues ? Above 
all, why did Lord Hunter refuse to . receive the Congress evidence, 
when on the 30th of December, after the release of the Punjab 
leaders, they themselves offered to lead evidence at their disposal ? 

But inspite of defective personnel, faulty procedure and one¬ 
sided evidence—enough material was placed before the Committee 
upon which a fair, just and impartial decision could easily have been 
arrived at. And it will he profitable to compare the different use 
made of the material' by the majority and minority members 
respectively. 
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i; The Majority and Minority Reports—A Contrast. » • 

“ The despatch of the Government of India seeks, .with much 
natioe simplicity of manner to minimize the difference between the 
majority and minority reports ; but it can be proved to demonstra¬ 
tion that these differences are broad, vital and fundamental. 

(1) Thus, on, the- all-important-question of the necessity for 
introducing martial law, the majority repeat the cuckoo cry that 
the Pupjab was in a state of open rebellion—or, -to repeat their 
favourite jingle “ a movement which started in rioting, became 
a rebellion and might easily have become a revolution.” This, in 
spite of : admissions made by Government officials themselves—and 
cited in' the minority report—to the effect, viz., that-at Amritsar, 
there was no loot or distuibance after the 10th of April; that at 
’Lahore, there was never any murder or loot and no disturbance 
whatever after the 12th of April, that at Gujranwalla everything 
was quiet after the 14th of April; that at Gujrat the Deputy 
Commissioner himself. was surprised at the extensidn of martial 
law to his district; that according to Mr. Orde, Superintendent 
of; Police, Delhi, and Mr. Guider who was specially deputed to 
^enquire into the disturbance at Abmedabad, there was no evidence 
of organization at either of these places ; that the same testimony 
■was given about Kasur, Gujranwalla and Sheiltupura by the local 
officials concerned ; that Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself, inspite of 
bis written opinion that there was a wide-spread organisation behind 
the movement, was compelled-to admit in his cross-examination that 
ithere was no proof in support of his view ; - and that similarly there 
.was absolutely no proof that any attempt had been made to tamper 
with the loyalty of the troops or the police. Take this in connection 
with the fact that, though a considerable quantity of arms.was easily 
procurable at Amritsar and Lahore, the mob never made any 
attempt to procure such aims ; and the bogey of the great Punjab 
rebellion is blown away into thin air like the veriest bubble of 
overwrought fancy—result of exaggerated panic on the part of some, 

■ and of deep-rooted, premeditated malice on the part of others. 

(2) Again,' as legards the continuance of martial law, the 
majority make the complacent remark that those responsible for the 
introduction of martial law “ did not prolong it beyond the time 
which, in their judgment, was necessary ' for the maintenace and 
restoration of order in the province.” And this in face of conclusive 
evidence "that order had been fully restored even before the introduc- 
of martial law, and that according to the Punjab Government itself 
(vide their recommendation dated the 14th of May) the continuance 
of martial laW was necessary, not because of the existence of a state 
of rebellion in the Punjab but because it facilitated the recovery 
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of fines and “ the fixing of'pricdfe was popular'With the masses,” !!! 
One 'illuminating: extract "■ I 'shall-here give from a proclamation 
issued 'by the Lieutenant Governor; and this, I trust,' will: be a 
settler as '-regards all these solemn plausibilities about maintenance 
of order and-so forth.. In-this proclamation dated.the 26th of 
April—barely a week after the promulgation of martial law—the 
Lt. Governor says : ’ 

“ Order has been restored almost everywhere by the prompt 

action of the troops..and by the loyal co-operation ' of the quiet 

masses of the rural population.” 1 

So, not only had order been restored, but the masses of the 
rural population were “ quiet” and “loyal”; yet, inspite of this 
damaging admission, martial law was kept in operation till the 
middle of June and in Railway areas till far into August; and our 
complaisant majority find nothing strange or exceptional in this 
fact ! 

Over thfe minor horrors of the administration of martial law 
and their faint and half-hearted condemnation by the majority 
I shall pass by in silence. But their treatment of the massacre 
of Jallianwalla bagh will call for one word of notice. It is admitted 
that the Seditious Meetings Act was applied to Amritsar only on 
the morning of the 13th, i.e., the day of the meeting ; it is admitted 
that -the proclamation forbidding-the meeting was insufficiently 
promulgated and could not have been hoard by more than 8 or 
10,000 in ,a city of 1,50, 000 ; and yet in the face of these clear 
admissions, the majority complacently assume that the meeting had 
assembled in -deliberate defiance of the order of prohibition. Nay, 
they go even further ; they disregard General Dyer himself; and 
- though the General admitted in his cross-examination that he could 
have dispersed the mob without firing, the majority—eager to save 
their protege from the effect of his own admission—wisely shake 
their head and say that be could not havo done so. They concede 
reluctantly and half-heartedly that the General did wrong in (l) 
firing without warning and (2) in continuing to fire when*the crowd 
had begun to disperse. But after all, this conduct, according to 
them, amounted only to a ‘ grave error’ of judgment and they 
hasten , to add that the General acted upon a ‘ mistaken conception 
of duty.’ 

Review of the Government of India. 

But if the majority report is tainted by bias, race-prejudice, 
and insufficient consideration of evidence, if its findings Qf fact are 
perverse and its inferences lame, halting and inconclusive—how 
shall we characterize the review of this report by the Government 
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■of'India.?’ To/; say "that, it is weak and mealy-mouthed, is. to say 
■nothing. ■-It is misleading, disingenuous and deceptive ; its presen¬ 
tation - of . facts is meagre and inaccurate and it is specially unfair 
iboth in its . inadequate summaries of the minority repo'rt and in the 
scant consideration which/ it pays to the recommendations contained 
in that report. ;In; fact, wherever there is any vital difference 
between the reports of the majority and the minority, the India 
Government naturally and inevitably ranges itself on. the side of 
the majority—never caring to adduce "any reason in support of its 
preference. But it will be tedious to pursue this leview through 
all its* suppressions and distortions of fact; and I shall content 
myself with referring only to two points:—(1) the view which it 
takes of the conduct of General Dyer, and (2) the action which it 
takes upon the whole affair of the Punjab. ■ 

As regards the first, the Government of India agrees (1) that 
the order prohibiting meetings ought to have been more widely 
promulgated, (2) and that notices should have been given at 
Jallianwalla bagh and the Baisalthi fair. They agree (3) that the 
General should have given warning before opening fire, and (4) that 
'his action in continuing to fire was indefensible. But when it 
comes to condemnation, they only repeat, with some circumlocution, 
the parrot phrases of the majority report. The majority had said 
that the. General had been guilty of grave error of judgment; the 
Government of India paraphrase the remark and say that he 
“ exceeded the reasonable requirements of the case.” The majority 
had said that the General had acted from misconception of duty ; 
the Government of India repeat the remark and put it out by saying 
that he anted from “ an honest belief” that he was doing what 
was right. 

And here, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will permit me to turn 
aside for a moment and enter my emphatic protest against this 
nauseating cant about ‘honest belief’ and ‘mistaken sense of duty.’ 

I protest against these expressions, not simply because they are false 
but because tfie^ are a prostitution of holy and sacred phrases. 
Dyer knew that before him there was an unarmed crowd—^many, 
most of whom were utterly ignorant of his order of prohibition and 
so innocent of all thought of defiance. He knew that he could 
disperse them without firing, and yet he opened fire lest otherwise 
he might get laughed at for his pains. 'He found that the crowd 
began to run away as soon as the troops opened fire, and yet for ten 
long minutes he continued to fire until his ammunition was 
exhausted—controlling it now against the victims already heaped 
on the ground and now against the better targets’ (I quote his 
own phrase ) seeking to creep away through the gaps in the ■walls, 
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What honesty, what duty was there in this naked act of unmitiga¬ 
ted butchery ? And why should Mr. Montagu and the Government 
of Lord Chelmsford seek to cloak the hideous barbarity of the deed 
by expressions of sanctimonious hypocrisy ? Whether you punish 
Dyer or not is your own concern ; it lies between you and your 
conscience ; but we must protest against this impudent attempt at 
bluffing the world with pious phrases. 

- As for the action recommended by the Government of India it 
is by way of a ridiculous anti-climax. They'refer the conduct of 
■General Dyer to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief, and they 
propose to censure the other officers who have been criticised in the 
-majority report! Such is the penalty which the Government think 
sufficient for slaughter when practised upon an Indian crowd ! Such 
is the penalty which your Government think adequate for insulting 
the manhood and womanhood of a whole Indian province! 4 
ask my brethren to take note of these phenomena and bide, their 
time. .(fj 

Mr. Montagu’s despatch. 

The Montagu despatch is the very duplicate of the Government 
Of India’s review, but it is a- duplicate with a difference. Its 
sentiments are finer, its phrases loftier, and there is an ; easier 
display of virtuous indignation and high political principle. But in 
point of action, what^s the difference between the two ? Why ?— ; ; 
nothing, just nothing at all. There are the same empty banalities 
about error , honesty and mistaken sense of duty’, and the whole 
thing ends with compliments all round—including a compliment oh 
Sir Michael O Dwyer whose energy, decision and courage ’ receive 
a tribute of respect from His Majesty’s Government. ' 

Fellow delegates, it is curious that one significant fact brought 
out in the minority report of the Hunter Committee is passed over 
in discreet silence by both the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. In the wireless message of 13th April in which 
the Punjab Government prayed for the promulgation of Martial law, 
it was stated that the Government were making this suggestion with 
the concurrence of the Chief Justice, High Court, and the General 
Officer Commanding. General Beynon in his examination distinctly 
stated that he had nothing to do with the bringing in of Martial 
Jaw ; and the Chief Justice declared that his opinion was given 
over the telephone upon very insufficient information. Now, the 
question arises who was responsible for sending this false and 
misleading message to the Government of India? Ay as it Mr. 
Secretary Thompson—the strong man of the Delhi Legislative 
Council? Or was it bis redoubtable Chief? In.any case, why is the 
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fact discreetly slurred over both by Mr. Montagit and the 
Government of India? 

The debates in Parliament. 

Fellow delegates, I cannot close this chapter without some 
reference to the debates that recently took place in the Houses of 
Parliament. I shall not weary your patience by going over the 
details, of these debates; but thore are two significant features to 
which 1 feel that I must draw your attention, ' 

(1) The Labour motion condemning Government’s leniency 
towards General Dyer was almost snuffed out of the House of 
Commons, while the Tory motion condemning Government’s 
severity towards the General was within an ace of being successful. 
This shows that the British public, at least the British Governing 
classes, care nothing for the wrongs of India ; but they care much 
for the wrong or fancied wrong of one of their own race; The little 
finger of General Dyer is worth more to them than many hundreds 
of Indian lives, 

(2) Again, note the curious, unreal, lopsided character of the 
whole debate. It was Dyer who ought to have been on his trial ; 
and yet in point of'fact it was the Secretary of State who was put 
upon his trial, not for punishing Dyer too leniently but for dealing 
with him too harshly. The woes of the Punjab went for nothing ; 
it was the compulsory retirement of General Dyer which was felt to 
he an intolerable wrong. The Lords did even better ; they actually 
carried what amounted to a vote of censure upon the Government, 
'Of course it may be said that the Lords are foolish and reactionary 
always, and nobody minds what they do. But still the action of the 
Lords is significant as indicating the mentality of the English race, 

Fellow delegates, it will be useless to pursue this investigation 
any further. The facts are patent and known to all, and the 
inferences to be drawn from them are equally plain and patent. You 
know—the Punjab has burnt this lesson vividly and indelibly on 
your minds—that in India there is no security for the liberty of the 
individual citizen, and that the seeming liberty which you enjoy 
depends upon the veriest changeful breath of executive favour. You 
know that men like Dyer, Frank Johnson. Bosworth-smith, 
Doveton or Sri Ram Sud have committed wanton barbarities in the 
Punjab. Yea, their offence is rank, it smells' to Heaven : their sin 
cries aloud for .justice and punishment. And you know that this Justice 
has been denied to you—denied by the Government of India— 
denied by the British Cabinet and by both the Houses of Parliament. 
Baffled in your quest of Justice, driven from post to pillar and 
confronted everywhere with the same everlasting ‘ no’, the question 
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comes back to your mind with crushing and overwhelming force—, 
what' will you do ? Ordinary means of constitutional agitation failing,. 
what other remedy is left unto you ? Fellow delegates, the remedy is 
not wanting, if only your heart and strength is equal to it. But of 
that more afterwards. 

Fellow delegates, last year at Amritsar and again at the 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee held in Benares, you 
passed various resolutions with reference to the Punjab atrocities and 
the action or inaction of the Government of India and the British 
Cabinet with reference to the same. In the light of the 
subsequent debates in the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords I feel that many of these decisions will have to be revised and 
recast. Thus, at Amritsar you demanded Lord \ Chelmsford’s 
recall—a mild and modest demand considering the gravity of his 
Lordship’s offence : but since the English people are evidently bent 
on interpreting your wishes by their contraries, I now feel that the 
demand for the Viceroy’s recall, may only have the effect of 
extending his tenure of power and misused authority. Again, at. 
Amritsar you demanded the impeachment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer— 
a stately and dignified mode of trial for an arrant and confessed 
malefactor; but I now remember' that the judges at the 
impeachment will be the noble Lords who voted in support of Lord 
Finlay’s motion. Lastly at Benares you voted for a petition to he 
presented to Parliament demanding certain necessary measures of 
redress and punishment; but I now recollect that this petition will 
be considered by members, with a majority of whom the blood-bath 
of the Punjab is as nothing compared with the slightest measures of 
merited disgrace inflicted upon one of their own race, blood and 
complexion. Fellow delegates, I cannot speak for others : but 
speaking for myself, these repeated lessons have been enough for 
me—enough and too much : they have disillusioned me finally and 
for ever : they have cured in me—I hope they have cured in all of 
us—the last, lingering vestige of belief in that extremely 
hypothetical and illusory quantity—the justice and good faith of the 
British Governing- classes : they have reinforced in me the great 
outstanding lesson of history, viz , that a nation in leading strings 
is a nation in helotage and that for all justice, strength and help in 
evil, you must look within and not without. 

The Khilafet. 

Fellow delegates, from the Punjab I pass on to the other great 
question which will engage your attention in this Congress, vis., the 
Khilafat and the terms of the peace treaty with Turkey. The 
Mahomedan position on this question cannot be better summed up 
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than in the brief and pregbant words of Mr. Mohammed Ali : and 
. I make no apology for giving you a quQtation from his eloquent 
address as leader of the Khilafat Deputation that .waited upon Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

“Islam has always had two centres, the first a personal one, and the 
other a local one. The personal centre is the Caliph or Khalifa as 
we call him, the successor of the Prophet. Because the Prophet 
was the personal centre of Islam, his successors or Khalifas continue 
. the tradition to this day. The local centre is the region known as 
the Jazirat-ul Arab of the “ island of Arabia ” the “land of the 
prophets”...The Khalifa is the Commander of the Faithful in all 
matters for which Islam provides Divine guidance, and his orders 
are to be obeyed by all Mussalmans as long as they do not conflict 
with the commandment of’God and the traditions of the prophet.” 

“ For the defence of the Faith, the Commander of the Faithful 
must always retain adequate territories, naval and military forces, 
and financial resources all of which can be summed up in the 
expression “ temporal power”. ...Since the world ^ still relies on force 
the Khalifa cannot dispenso with temporal power.” 

“ To come to our claims, the first claim that we put forward is 
that Khilafat must be preserved by the entire body of Moslems at 
all time with adequate (empotal power. ■••After the various wars in 
which Turkey has been engaged, .and after the Balkan war 
particularly, the Empire of the Khalifa was reduced to such low 
limits that Moslems considered the irreducible minimum of temporal 
power adequate for the defence of the Faith to be the restoration of 
of the territorial status qnomti helium.” 

Apart from the main claim of the preservation of the 
Khilafat.■••the Moslems claim that the local centre of their faith— 
the “island of Arabia”—should remain inviolate and entirely in 
Moslem control. Our third claim is based on a series of injunc¬ 
tions which require the Khalifa to be the Warden of the three 
sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem and the warden of 
the holy shrines of Najaf, Karbala, Kaziman, Samarra and Bagh¬ 
dad.” • ■ • 

But if the Mahommedan position is simple—a clear question 
of religion and imperative duty, the position of us—Hindus—is also 
equally plain and simple. In the first place—whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the question may be—we stand or fall by our Mahom¬ 
medan brethern. "Whatever course they may choose to adopt in 
this matter, we standby them shoulder to shoulder: and the 
Government that chooses to reckon with them will also have to 
reckon with us. * We have been taunted by our enemies about this 
new-found amity of ours : but new-found or not, let the world take 
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note that this amity is going to endure.—for it is foiinded upon a 
rock—the sure basis of a common national feeling, (2) In the 
second place, with us the Khilafat may not be a question of religion 
but it is a question of high international morality. To the allies 
—English, French and Italians we say—your talk about mandates 
and mandatories will deceive none but children. With 1 all your 
high falutin about self-determination, how dare you partition the 
Turkish Empire among yourselves—giving Syria to France, Palestine 
to England and Armenia to the Americans 1 Will not the Islamic 
world rise in indignant protest against this international brigandage 
of yours ? And will Islamic India look in vain for sympathy and 
support from among their Hindu brethren and comrades'? 

Non-co-operation. 

Fellow delegates, the Punjab and Khilafat qombined have led 
on to the question of non-co-operation—whether we shall adopt it 
in principle and if so, how far we may put it in practice, These 
questions—both of them—bristle with difficulties : and 1 should not 
be willing—even if I were able—to anticipate your probable decision 
upon them. Perhaps it will be freely acknowledged that on the 
principle of non-co-operation vte are all united, and it will be 
acknowledged equally freely that upon details we differ. Yet, if 
non-co-operation is to be used as a political weapon (—and for me 
the movement has no meaning or significance unless it is used as a 
political weapon)—if it is to be used as a weapon for checking and 
paralysing the activities of the Bureaucracy,_ it is these details of 
policy which will really count. Speaking for myself I must humbly 
confess that I am not clear in my mind about these details—as to 
how far and how gradually they may be put in practice. . So far as 
Bengal is concerned this doctrine of non-co-operation is no ne^ 
thing. . We had preached it and tried it in Bengal during the anti- j 
partition agitation, though under a different name. We bad also j 
suggested the adoption of some of the same methods as have since; 
been laid down by Mahatma Gandhi and the Central Khilafat Com-, 
mittee. The surrender of honorary offices, the settlement of dis¬ 
putes by private arbitration, the boycott of Government schools, 
the boycott of the Legislative Councils, non-participation in Govern¬ 
ment functions and a vigorous prosecution of the Swadeshi yvere 
some of the methods we pursued. It is true that it was at that 
time a merely provincial matter. It is'also true that our Mahome- 
dan brethren were not only not with us at the time hut against us. 
That was, however, before the Jalianwalla Bag. The Khilafat^ 
question is also with us now for the first time. Our experiences in j 
Bengal in the past, I regret to say, do not justify us in taking a; 
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very hopeful view of the success of the non-co-operation programme 
now adumbrated. But it'may be we have been unfortunate in our 
experience in Bengal. The progress of events both in and out of 
India and the onward march of time may have brought about a 
change. Whether it is so or not will be a matter for your considera¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, and' pending your final decision-—here is one 
aspect of the question as it presents itself-to me. The British people 
have no moral right to expect or demand any co-operation from us. 
I have never had much faith in the moral platitude about the 
British, advent being in the .nature of a Divine dispensation ; and 
now, with the example of the Punjab bureaucracy vivid before my 
eyes, I have less faith than ever in this sort of sentimental cant. 
The British came here, asH have said, originally for exploitation by 
trade ; trade led to acquisition of territory; and acquisition of 
territory ended ift the establishment of a wide and far-flung empire. 
And all the time this empire has been growing and spreading—the 
English have been exploiting us for all x that we are worth—exploiting 
our man-power, exploiting our money-power, and exploiting our 
enormous material resources. Thus the history of British occupation 
can be easily written. The English came for purposes of spoliation ; 
they have stayed here for purposes of exploitation ; and the relation 
between us has been always that of free, unchecked and unfettered 
exploitation on one side and tame submission on the other. Grave 
as the situation was even before the war, it has become infinitely 
graver to-day owing to the general disturbance caused by the war 
in the economic condition of the whole world. The independent 
nations are devising various measures to re-establish normal condi¬ 
tions. But we are at the mercy of the stranger within our gate. 
We are not free to adopt measures for our protection that our 
knowledge of our own condition and' our trained intelligence may 
he able to devise. These sentiments may sound harsh and unpala¬ 
table to people who deal in' rose-water sentimentalities and talk 
about changes in the angle of vision. But they are a plain statement 
of brutal fact, and rose-water sentimentalities are an insufficient 
substitute for fact. In these circumstances, and when we find 
that the humane and civilized British Government is ready to 
trample upon all considerations of justice, humanity and liberty 
whenever it may suit its purpose to do so, what are we to do? 
How can- we protect and preserve our self respect 1 

To protect ourselves and to protect our self-respect we must 
bring about a change in the mentality, the attitude, the aims and 
the methods of the Government. This is obvious, but how is it to 
be done 1 We are powerless even if we had the inclination to effect 
it hy a resort to physical force, that is, by an armed revolution. 
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What is then the alternative ? We cannot associate ourselves with 
the bureaucracy and mark our condemnation of it by an emphatic 
action against its mentality, attitude, aims and methods. Many 
suggestions have been made by various thinkers but it appears to 
me that the application of the remedy suggested is fraught with 
difficulties and is a matter which will require deeper and graver 
deliberation. One thing however is obvious to me that whatever 
remedy may be accepted must be a remedy of a permanent character 
and not merely of a tentative nature dictated by our. indignation 
caused by the Punjab atrocities and the Khilafat poliey. One such 
remedy surely is an effective endeavour to destroy our economic 
serfdom and the bondage of foreign exploitation. India is looking 
round to discover what other means there may be short of a bloody 
revolution to enable a, subject nation to attain its goal. I pray to 
God that He in His eternal wisdom may enlighten this Assembly 
and so inspire the collective and combined wisdom of the nation as 
to find the necessary solution. 

In passing I may allude to a recent event which may also solve 
the problem and save the situation. This I say in the interest of 
the Empire itself. Why not grant India the same kind of indepen¬ 
dence to deal with her own affairs as you have done in Egypt- 
Have a commercial treaty with India in the same way as you are 
having with Egypt to safeguard all your vested commercial interests 
and leave us to ourselves to find out our own salvation. One 
matter is-certain ; things cannot go on any longer in the same way 
as they have done. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fellow delegates, though the problem of. non-co-operation will 
call for the largest shares of your attention, yet there are a few'other 
questions to which also I shall invite your serious consideration. 
Chief among these will be the problems connected with Mesopotamia 
and East Africa—Kenia Colony as it has been now proposed to he 
called. The white men justify their exclusive policy in South Africfti 
Canada, Australia and Fiji on tho ground that they conquered or 
colonised these lands, as the case might be and hence were entitled 
to open or shut the door as they pleased. Fellow delegates, let us 
apply the same logic to East Afri.a and see how it works out there. 
Here is a country conquered by Indian troops maiuly, and yet how 
is it that Indian settlors are shut out now from the salubrious 
uplands, segregated like sheep in pinfolds and confined only to the 
unhealthy beach 1 Yet, after a good deal of shilly-shallying, this 
policy of unjust differentiation has now been definitely proclaimed, 
and tho Indian Government has contented itself with uttering » 
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bleat of feeble and. futile-protest. As for Mesopotamia I shall ask 
you, Gentlemen, to profit betimes from the lessons of your bitter 
- experience in East Africa. Here also is a country "where Indian 
troops were freely employed and Indian blood shed with lavish 
profusion in subduing a brave and stubborn enemy. Yet no, sooner 
was the semblance of order and civil Government established in this 
land, than the policy of excluding and humiliating the Indians had 
already begun and if the present Arab rising is crushed and 
Mesopotamia finally subdued, we doubt not that entrance to this 
• new territory will be as definitely barred ^gainst us as it has been 
from Canada, South Africa and the other British settlements. 
Therefore, I say, take warning betimes : demand the wholesale with¬ 
drawal of Indian troops from Mesopotamia. Raise your voice in 
emphatic protest against the utter ignominy of Indian troops conquer¬ 
ing a country from which their own people will be kicked out as 
. soon as the country has been made safe for the white races. Above 
all raise your ; voice- against y.our troops fighting in an unjust and 
unrighteous cause ; for, gentlemen, apart from selfish, material 
interests, there is a larger, deeper question touching this business of 
Indian troops fighting in Mesopotamia. Into the rights and wrongs 
of the obscure quarrel between Turks and Arabs we do not wish 
and have not the means of ■ entering. But this seems to be plain 
that the country belongs of right to the Turks or to the Arabs, never 
to the English. If then the Turks are fighting to regain their 
territory, why should Indian soldiers interfere in this business and 
get butchered for their pains? Or if the Arabs are fighting u> 
recover their freedom, then again why should Indians thwart their 
legitimate and holy endeavour ? In either case, their presence in 
Mesopotamia is an error and an anomaly : and in the light of what 
has happened in East A f rica it is shame and a folly. 

Conclusion. 

Fellow delegates, I have trespassed upon your patience long, and 
it is time that I should bring this cursory survey to a close. Let me 
repeat that we are acutely conscious of the inadequacy of our 
preparations and of the discomfort and. inconvenience with, which 
you will have to put up during your brief stay in our midst. In¬ 
clemency of weather, shortness of notice, inopportune character of 
the season—all might be pleaded as apologies : and yet such topics 
are stale and profitless where hearts and wills are agreed. The 
cordiality of our feelings, the sincerity of. our intention—above all 
the great common purpose for which we are assembled—these must 
make up for our deficiencies ; and in sure confidence begotten of 
these reflections, I welcome you once more in our city and 1 commend' 
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your deliberations to Him who is the giver of all strength, th 
healer of all disunion^ the source and fountain of all wisdom and ii 
whom we live and move and have our Jjeing. 

“United in progress and in speech, let your minds^ apprehont 
alike. -Alike in council and in prayer, alike in feelings and ii 
thought, be ye one in your aspirations and your desires ; and ma; 
'your minds be rf awn together to bear with one another.” 

[Rigveda 8-8-191.] 

“Vande Mataram” 


Resolution 

The following Resolutions were passed- at the Specia 
Session of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta on 6tl 
Sept. 1920. 

Resolution I. 

Lala Lajpat Rai amidst profound and pindrop silence read oui 
the Tilak resolution and the huge audience stood up. The Ohdedai 
resolution was also put along with the Tilak resolution. The resolu¬ 
tion runs as follows :— v 

. The Congress places on record its sense of deep and profound 
sorrow at the death of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. The stainless purity 
of his life, his services and sufferings in the cause of his country, 
his deep devotion to the welfare of the people, his ■ arduous 
endeavours in the fight for national autonomy—these will enshrine 
his memory in the grateful recollection of our people, and will be 
a source of strength and inspiration to- countless generations of oui 
countrymen. At this crisis in ,the history of the nation, the Congress 
will sorely miss his wise, helpful and courageous leadership, the lofty 
inspiration of his radiant patriotism, and the healing benediction of 
his counsel in difficulty. 

This Congress records its deep sense of grief at the loss sustained 
by the country in .the death\>f Dr. Mahendra Nath Ohdedar, a true 
patriot, a distinguished servant of the country, and a courageous 
champion of the cause of the people. 

After the resolution had been declared passed there were shouts 
of “Tilak Maharaj Ki Jai”. 
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Resolution II. 

Sir Ashutosh Chaudhury then moved the resolution which ran 
as follows : 

That the thanks of this Congress he conveyed to the members 
of the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee and the Commissioners 
appointed by them for the great industry and judicial care with 
which they have collected the evidence and written their report, 
which is supported not only by the evidence recorded by them but 
also by the evidence given before the Hunter Committee ; and 
expresses its concurrence with'the findings of fact arrived at by the 
said Commissioners. 

(a) This Congress expresses its deep and bitter disappoint¬ 
ment at the drift, tone and tendency and final conclusions of the 
majority report of the Hunter Committee and begs to express its 
complete and total dissent from the findings and recommendations 
of the said majority. * 

’ (b) This Congress further places on record its i deliberate 
opinion — 

(i) That the report submitted by the majority of the Hunter 
Committee is tainted by bias and race-prejudice, based on insufficient 
consideration of evidence and characterized by a too obvious desire 
to slur over the proved and manifest iniquities of the Government 
officials concerned, &nd to whitewash the conduct of the Punjab 
Government and the Government of India. 

(ii) That the said report is unacceptable and unreliable in as 
much as it is based upon evidence which is incomplete, one-sided 
and biassed by self-interest. 

(ill) That the findings Arrived at the Majority report are not 
justified even upon the evidence actually on record, and in any case, 
their recommendations fall- far short of the minimum legitimate 
requirements of the case. 

(a) That with reference to the Government of India’s review 
of the two reports of the Hunter Committee, this Congress records 
its deliberate opinion :— 

(i) that the said review accepts tW findings of the majority 
without sifting or discrimination ; 

(ii) that it pays scant and inadequate consideration to the 
arguments and findings of the minority report-even when such 
arguments and findings are amply borne out by the evidence on 
record ; 

(iii) that the whole drift and tendency of the said review 
is not to arrive at a just and impartial finding on facts but to hush 
up the whole affair and to throw a veil of oblivion upon the misdeeds 
of the officials concerned ; 
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(iv) that the action proposed to be taken in the review with 
reference to the conduct of guilty officials is grossly and utterly 
inadequate to the gravity of the state of things disclosed and has 
shaken all confidence in the fairness of British justice. 

He said : The resolution which I have the honour to place 
before you is a long one. I do not propose to read the whole of it, 
I shall deal with clause (a) only of that resolution. I may tell you 
that I do not propose to make a long' speech with regard to the 
resolution. The question of the Punjab has been dealt with in the 
great speech of our President at length. Everything that, can be 
conceived, everything that can be said about the Punjab matters 
has been said. Moving this resolution I should like you to amend 
the first part of it. It says that the “thanks of the Congress be 
conveyed,” I say that it might be “ the grateful thanks of this 
Congress.” Then as regards the “ Industry,” gentlemen, just 
imagine what they had to do. They examined 1700 witnesses, 
they considered their evidence, they cross-examined most of the 
people and based their report on the consideration of evidence they 
recorded. So far industry is concerned it is difficult to find its equal. 
Then we say about ‘judicial care.’ In the report which they have 
made they have said that they have endeavoured to hold the scales 
of justice even. Gentlemen, it is the verdict of you all that they 
\have held the scales of justice even. It is not the mere endeavour 
that we speak about, but it is our decision that they have held 
the scale evenly. .We all know that justice and decision based 
upon justice without power is inefficient. We are in that unfortu¬ 
nate position. Here are the findings which are accepted as just. 
But the decision arrived at by them isMneffective because they have 
not the power to make them effective. Gentlemen, I may say 
another thing in connection with it,-that power without justice 
is anarchy. Gentlemen, we have not the power nor means to give 
effect to it. But we have a right to say that power without justice 
is tyranny. The next thing I have got to say is this that the 
Committee says this in dealing with the question that they cannot 
too strongly condemn the action of the mob. We do not sympa¬ 
thise with the. mob. A great English lawyer said once that the 
last thing which can happen to anyman never comes too soon if he 
fails to support justice and liberty. May I however, paraphrase 
it a little and change one or two lines. The last thing that can 
happen to any constitution never comes too soon if it fails to 
support law 'and justice of the country fer which it is intended. 
That is my interpretation of the sentence for your acceptance. 
There is the decision before you and what do you think to do with 
regard to it. How does it help us with regard to our life- ^ 
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teaches us that we must be true to our thought.and to have self- 
command. These are the two things that make a nation. ' Gentle¬ 
men, I do not think there will be any hesitation in saying that they 
have helped us to grow, to assume self-command,-to true thought. 
They have, helped us towards our salvation. God has given us the 
gift of manhood. There is one clue to success, and that is to demand 
justice and to exact justice. The resolution was carried. 

Resolution III. 

Mr. Jitendra Lai Banerji, moved the following resolution :— 
This Congress expresses its sense of bitter disappointment at 
the British Cabinet’s failure to take adequate action with reference 
to the atrocities of the Punjab, at their acquiescence in the 
recommendations of the Government of India and their practical 
condonation of the misdeeds of the Punjab officials. 

’This Congress is further of opinion that spite of the fine and 
lofty sentiments expressed in their despatch, the British Cabinet by 
their failure to take adequate action have forfeited the confidence 
of the people of India.” The resolution was passed. 

The Subjects Committee. 

The Non-co-operation Resolution, the main item in this 
Congress, had a keen debate upon it lasting for 3 days in the 
Subjects Committee. 

The last meeting of the Subjects Committee was. held at 12 
noon on September 7th, in the rooms of the Indian Association and the 
discussion lasted nearly six hours after which it was decided to adopt 
Mr. Gandhi’s resolution on Non-co-operation. All the delegates elected 
on the Subjects Committee numbering about three hundred attended 
and a large number of them took part in the discussion. The speeches 
were strong and enlivened here and there by sharp passage at arms 
among the opponents. Mr. Gandhi took a very strong attitude from 
the vory beginning and he stood by his motion firm like a rock un¬ 
moved by friendly appeals or suppliant entreaties or hostile threats. 

The substantive motion before the* bouse was the resolution 
drafted by the Reception Committee and thirty amendments, the 
principal being that made by Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. R Das and 
Mr. Bepin Cjhunder Pal and on those amendments only votes were 
taken. Mr. Gandhi’s amendment was his substantive motion on 
non-co-operation, Mr. C. R. Das’s amendment was on the lines of the 
resolution d afted by the Reception Committee while Mr. Bepin 
Chunder Pal’s amendment was practically a supersession of Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal. All these were however declared lost and 
Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was carried by a vast majority, 
mostly by.delegates from outside Bengal, . ; 

14 ' 
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The Congress met again on the 8th September 1920 and 
passed the following Resolutions. 

A Motion for Adjournment. 

Sir- Ashutosh Chowdhury first moved for adjournment of Congress 
till the winter session. He said :—There is considerable opposition - 
to the resolution on non-co-operation brought forward by the Congress. 
The question should be more fully considered by the country. I 
know the feeling and the volume of opposition against it. I am 
not Thinimising facts. Their is a vast majority of opinion among 
delegates that the resolution should be put through. Those who 
have taken thq risk to put the resolution before the country are 
not afraid that the Congress may be split but we know .there is a 
considerate body of opinion against it as could be seen from the 
division that took place in the Subjects Committee. It is my duty 
to place for your consideration, whether, having regard to the present 
position, you will not permit thd country to think for a little more 
time than forcing people to divide.- Having regard to that feeling 
it is just to yourselves and to me and every one not prepared to . 
accept the resolution as put forward, that further time should be 
given.to consider the resolution (Loud cries of “No, No”) 

Mr. V. P. MadhauaPao seconded the motion which was lost by an 
overwhelming majority, amid wild scene of enthusiasm. 

The N. C. O. Resolution. ' 

Mr. Gandh.'s Motion. 

Mr. Gandhi rose amid repeated cheers and cries of ‘Gar.dhi- 
ki-jai’ and moved the resolution on Non-co-operation^ ' 

The resolution runs thus — 

In view of the fact that on the' Khilafat question both- the 
Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty 
towards the Mussalmans of India, and the- Prime Minister has 
deliberately broken .his pledged word given to tlfbm and that it is 
the duty of every non-moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to 
assist his Mussulman brother in his attempt to remove the religious 
calamity that has overtaken him. . - 
, And in view of the fact that in the matter of thq events of the 
April of 1919 both the said Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and punish 
officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself 
directly responsible for most of the official crimes and callous to the 
sufferings of the people placed under his administration and that 
the Debate in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy 
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with the people of India and showed virtual support of the 
systematic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in the Punjab and 
that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire absenco 
of repentence in the matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab, 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two afore-mentioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevent 
a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion that there is no 
course left open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive * non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated 
by Mr. Gandhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 
established. 

And in as much as a beginning should-be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and in 
as much as Government consolidates its power through titles 
and honours bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by 
it, its law-courts and its Legislative Councils, and in as much as it 
is desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take the 
minimum risk and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the'- 
attainment of the desired object, this Congress earnestly advises— 

(a) surrender of titles and "honorary offices and -resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies ; 

(b) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials or in 
their honour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of National Schools and Colleges 
in the various Provinces.; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants 

and establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid lor the 
settlement of private disputes ; - 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia ; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the Reformed Councils and refusal on th*e part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice offer 
himself for election ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods ; 

And in as much as Non-co-opera f ion has been Conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation-can 
make real progress, and -in as much as an opportunity should be 
given in the very first stage of Non-co-operation to e'-ery man, 
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woman and child, for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress 
advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and in 
as much as the existing mills of India- with indigenous Capital and 
control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth for 
the requirements of the nation, and are no.t likely to do so for a 
long time to come, this Congress advises immediate stimulation of 
further manufacture on a large scale by means of reviving hand- 
spining in every home and hand-weaving on the part of the millions 
of weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
for want of encouragement. 

He said :—I am aware, more than aware, of the grave responsi¬ 
bility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged to move this 
resolution before this great assembly. I am aware that my difficulty,- 
as also yours, increases if you are to adopt this resolution. I am avvare 
that the adoption of this resolution will mark a definite change in the 
policy that this country has hitherto adopted for the vindication of 
the rights that belong to it, and its'honour, I am aware that a 
large number of our respected leaders, who have given their time 
and /attention in a manner which it has not been my privilege to 
give to our own Motherland, residing in the Motherland; are l’anged 
against me. I am fully jiware that they feel out of a sense of duty 
that they must resist this attempt to revolutionise the polity of the 
country practically at any cost. Knowing these difficulties, and 
realising my responsibility, and giving all respect that I am capable 
of giving to the leaders of the country, 1 stand before you, in the 
fear-of God and with a sense of duty towards my country, to coim 
mend this resolution to you for your hearty acceptance. Butl<ask 
my countymen to dismiss me from their consideration. I know 
’that I hqve been charged with saintliness, I have boon charged 
with a desire for dictatorship. I ask you to believe me literally. 
when I tell you that 1 stand before you neither as a saint nor as a 
candidate for dictatorship. I stand before you in order to appeal 
to your reason and to your hearts. I stand before you to place, 
as humbly as I can, the results of my experience in practical Non- 
co-operation. Two previous speakers have suggested that Non-co- 
operation is a new thing for this counfry, I respectfully deny that. 
I venture to submit ‘that it is undoubtedly a new policy that is 
being placed before the country. But Non-co-operation has been 
talked about, has been written about, for a long time now. Non- 
co-operation has been accepted at hundreds of meetings attended 
by thousands of men. Non-co-operation has been placed in working 
order, since 1st August, by our Mussalman countrymen. Many of 
the items that you read in this resolution are new being enforced 
lu a more or less intense degroo, So I venture to submit that I 
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am. not premature in coming to the country. But, at the same 
time, I ask you all to'dismiss personalities from your minds, and 
to give your undivided, dispassionate, calm judgment to this 
great question, because the mere passing or the mere rejection 
of this resolution does not end Non-co-operation, nor does it make 
it a success. If you pass the resolution, it means that everyone of 
you individually has, to the extent "that the items apply to you to 
enforce those things. I, therefore, humbly beseech you to give as 
patient a hearing as you can, with the generosity which you extend 
to all, to my humble self. I ask you neither to clap nor to hiss. 
I frankly acknowledge that clapping hinders the flow of argument 
and thought. I want to appeal only to your heads and hearts, 
and clappings and hisses are both alike hindrances in the progress 
of any correspondence which should be established between a 
speaker and the audience. If you favour Non-co-operation, you 
will not hiss out of the stage a single speaker, no matter what your 
predilections may be. Non-co-operation, as you will see fiom the 
resolution itself, has been conceived as a measure of discipline 
and self-sacrifice. Discipline demands humility, obedience, respect 
and patient hearing to a speaker. Unless we are able to evolve 
this measure of discipline, unless we are able to evolve a spirit of 
mutual toleration for our views, however, diametrically opposed 
they may be, Non-co-operation is an impossibility. Non-co-opera¬ 
tion in an angry atmosphere is an impossibility. I yield to no 
one in my feelings with reference to the wrongs that have been 
done to this country, but I have learnt by bitter experience, 
through a period of close upon 30 years, the one supreme lesson, 
namely, to conserve my anger, to control.it, and just as heat 
conserved is transmitted into energy, so also our anger, conserved 
and controlled, can result in a power that becomes irresistible 
throughout the world, and 1 want my country to control its anger 
at this crilical period in its history. What can be a better lesson 
than that we, within our own household, those of us who have 
been attending the Congress as brothers in arms year in and year 
out—I .ask you, what can be a more favourable opportunity for 
exercising our power of toleration than that we should do so 
between ourselves 1 

In spite of our ' differences, I hope that it is possible for us 
to remain in perfect friendliness in this country, and in this very 
Pandal. I have been told that I am doing nothing but wrecking the 
Congress, and that by my mad resolution, 1 shall be breaking tho 
Congress, and the political life of the country. I have said already 
that this Congress is not a party organisation, but that this Congress 
provides, and ought to provide, a platform for all shades of opinion, 
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for all groups, for'all parties. A minority need not leave 
this platform and this organisation but that minority may 
look forward to translating itself into a majority, if its opinion 
commends itself to the Coventry. All that is necessary is that no 
man may, under the Congress banner, place anything before the 
country as the Congress policy, if that particular policy has been 
condemned or rejected by the Congress, I venture to submit to 
you that if T find myself in- a minority, and still if you will provide 
for me a platform on the Congress stage, you will not find me going 
away from the Congress, but leave me to convert the minority 
into the majority. I do not want to go into the details of the 
programme, for the reason for every step recommended to you is 
given to you in the programme itself. There are no two opinions 
as to the wrong that is done to the Khilafat. . The Mussalmans of 
India cannot remain as honourable men, and followers of the faith 
of their Prophet, if they do not vindicate its honour at any cost. 
The Punjab has been cruelly ahd barbarously treated, and in as much 
as a single Panjabi was made to crawl on his belly, the whole of 
India crawled. that day on her belly, and it is that humiliation 
which you and I, if we claim to be worthy sons and'daughters of 
India, must be pledged to remove. And it is in order to remove 
these two wrongs that the country has been agitating itself and 
c others for a number of months. But we have not been able to 
bend the British Government by our will. Can the country with 
all the fashion, with all the feeling that it has shown in these two 
things rest satisfied with mere empty exhibition of angry feeling \ 
You could not have listened to a more passionate discourse upon 
the wrongs of the Punjab than in the pages of the address delivered 
by our respected President. How is the Congress to vindicate, to 
justify its existence and its honour, if it cannot enforce justice from 
unwilling hands, if it cannot enforce candid repentance befdt® 
receiving a single gift, howsoever rich it may be, from those blood-, 
stained hands f Therefore it is that I have ventured to place before 
this country a scheme of Non-co-operation, and I would ask you to 
reject any other Non-co-operation except as detailed by me| not 
because that programme has been framed by me, but I ask you to 
reject any other scheme unless you deliberately come to the 
conclusion that that is a better scheme of Non-co-operation 
than the one I have presented to you. I venture to claim for this 
scheme of Non-co-operarion that if this has sufficient response in the 
country, I make bold to reiterate the statement that you can g&i° 
•your Swaraj in one year under my conditions (Hear, hear.) not by 
passing this resolution by this vast audience but, by an enforcement 
of this resolution by this very audience from day to day in a 
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progressive manner, and the progressive stages therein fixed, due 
regard being had to the condition of the country. There was 
another way before the country, save Non-co-operation, and that 
was drawing the sword. But India does not possess the sword, 
and if it had possessed the sword, I know that India would not have 
listened to this gospel of Non-co-operation,- and I want to suggest to 
you that even if you want to wrest- justice from unwilling hands by 
methods of violence, two things, indispensable in this programme, 
discipline and self-sacrifice, will still be necessary, I have not yet 
known a war gained by rebels, but I have known wars gained, as 
you have known, by a disciplined army capable of dying every one 
of them, at I heir posts. If you want to give a pitched battle in arms 
to the British Government, to the English Nation or to combined 
powers of Europe, we shall have to train ourselves in discipline and 
self-sacrifice. It is to that stage that 1 am desirous and eager to 
bring my country. I confess to you that I have become impatient. 
I see that in intelligence we are not wanting, but we have not got 
the spirit of national self-sacrifice and national discipline. We have 
evolved discipline and self sacrifice, as perhaps no nation has done 
m our domestic affairs. I have come to plead before you to extend 
the doctrine to national life, in other words 1 have come here, and 
I am travelling from one ond of Indiii to the other end in order to 
test whether the countEj has really evolved' a national spirit, 
whether at the alter of the Nation, the country is ready to dedicate 
its riches, its children, its all. And if the country is ready to 
dedicate its all, without reservation, I promise Swaraj in no time. 
(Applause). Is the country ready, willing, able to make the necessary 
sacrifice ? Ts the country ready and are its title-holders ready to 
surrender titles and honorary offices ? Are parents ready to sacrifice 
their children's literary education for the sake of fighting the 
country’s cause. So long as we believe that our children’s education 
will be neglected if we do not send them to Schools and Colleges, 
which aie a factory for turning out clerks for the Government, 

I submit that Swaraj is nearly an impossibility. No nation, being 
under another nation, can possibly accept its gift and kick against the 
burdens and responsibilities that the conquering nation places upon it. 
Immediately that nation realises intuitively that any gifts that may 
come from the conqueror, come not for the benefit of the conquered, 
but principally for the benefit of the conqueror, that nation, from 
that very moment, will reject all voluntary assistance and refuse 
to give every form of voluntary assistance to the conqueror. These 
are voluntary forms of assistance to the conqueror. These are 
fundamental and elementary conditions of success in our struggle 
for national independence, whether within the Empire or whether 
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without. I want my countrymen to understand my position. 
And if you do. not accept that position, probably you will find that 

it will be yoUr duty to reject* the proposition I have the honour of 
placing before you. I hold a real substantial unity between Hindus 
and Mussalmans as infinitely superior, and if you make a choice 
between that unity and the British connection, I will choose the 
unity, and sacrifice the connection. If I have the choice between 
the honour of the Punjab and therefore of India, and I have to 
choose between temporary chaos, anarchy, neglect of the literary 
training of my children, the closing up of courts, and therefore 
temporary distress, for court-goers, the shutting up of legislative 
activity, and the, loss of the British connection, I will choose the 
honouj 1 of the Punjab and of India, anarchy, shutting of schools and 
courts, and all that is meant, without the ,slightest hesitation. If 
you have the same burning feeling in you, and the impatience in 
order to vindicate the honour of Islam, and if you have the seme 
burning feeling that you are to vindicate the honour of the Punjab, 
then you will unreservedly accept my proposition but it is not all. 

I have not come to the fundamental thing namely, boycott oi 
Councils, complete boycott by candidates and voters. That is really 
a burning topic of the day, and iE this house has to divide, it will 
divide, no matter what other things you may find surrendered the 
resolution. If you divide : this house, you will understand that you 
will divide it upon this one clear-cut issue. Does or (Joes not the 
country want to gain its Swaraj, through the Councils or with¬ 
out the Councils ? Does the country believe that through 
the Councils it is possible to gain Swaraj ? I do not wish to 
address any argument in connection with the Councils at present. 
If I have a right of reply, I shall be glad to combat any argument 
that may be advanced in favour of not boycotting the Councils. Let 
it be sufficient for the time being, that if we utterly distrust the 
British Government the present holders of offices, and we are aware 
that the British Government is totally unrepentant then how can 
you possibly believe that these reforms will lead to Swaraj because 
it is not a matter of conscience. I want the country to boycott foreign 
goods, hut I am aware that today it is a physical impossibility. ko 
long as we have got to rely upon foreign countries for our pins ai.d 
needles, both real and figurative, so long the boycott of foreign 
goods is an impossibility. But if any body is impatient to attain 
the goal and can rise to any^ height of sacrifice, I confess to you that 
if this nation can bring about the boycott of foreign goods, India 
will regain her independence of all the Powers in the twiukling oi 
an eye. Therefore I had no hesitation in accepting that amendment 
or addendum : only it mars the musical beauty, if I may say, without 
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pride or without any arrogant assumption, claim that for the 
programme that I have placed before you. In my humble opjnion, 
those few words do mar the symmetry of the programme, but I am 
not here merely to plead for a symmetrical _ programme. - I want to 
place before the country a workable programme and I freely admit 
that the boycott of foreign goods is certainly a live thing if we can 
attain it. If we want the boycott of foreign goods and at the same 
time we want to promote Swaraj, you have got it in the final 
paragraph. I ask you finally to give all thege matters your serious 
consideration and not to he swayed this side or that side by the 
influence of any personality, however great. I ask you not to respect 
any of the services that I might have rendered to the country. They 
are of no account. I. do not claim any infallibility for any program¬ 
me that I place before the country. Two things I do claim, labori¬ 
ous industry and great thought behind my programme and 
unflinching determination to reduce that programme to practice. I do 
want you to take those two qualifications of mine undoubtedly into 
your consideration. You have got a living organisation already ; in 
forming the policy, already you have thousands of adherents, most 
of them' no doubt mental adherents, but many men in practice 
'accepting my programme. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained his speech briefly in Hindi. 

Dr. Kitchliuj of Amritsar seconded the resolution in a Hindi 
Speech. And then followed a keen debate. 

Pundit Gokarnath Misra in opposing said that it was against the 
Congress Creed which so long had not meant to paralyse the 
Government. Mr. Shyamlal Nehru in a humourous speech wanted 
the deletion of the woid ‘ gradual’ wherever it occurred in the 
resolution which he said was imperfect. Mr. Gandhi, he said, 
promised them Swaraj in 9 months, but if his amendment was 
accepted he promised to give Swaraj in 6 months, nay, in 3 months. 
After an interruption caused by this and a few other speeches 
Mr. B. C. Pal moved his Amendment. 

Babu Bepin Chandra Pal's Amendment. 

Babu Bepin Chandra Pal then moved his amendment. He 
read out the amendment which ran thus :—• 

Whereas in the matter of the events of April 1919 both the 
Indian and the Imperial Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and punish 
officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who proved himself 
directly or indirectly responsible for most of the official crimes and 
callous to the sufferings of the people placed under his qdrainistra. 

14(a) ' 
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tion, and the debate in the House of Commons and specially in the 
House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people 
of India and showed virtual support of the terrorism and fright¬ 
fulness adopted in the'Punjab, 

And Whereas the bulk of the European community in India, 
officials and non-officials, have expressed their sympathy, with the 
said policy of- terrorism and frightfulness and are actively raising 
funds and taking other steps to honour those who have been proved 
to be guilty of acts of frightfulness and terrorism, 

And Whereas on the Kjiilafat question both the Indian and 
the Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty towards 
the Mussalmans of India, and the Prime.Minister has deliberately 
broken his pledged word given to them, 

And Whereas the disintegration of the Turkish Empire and 
its division into vassal states as proposed in the Peace Treaty is a 
source of prospective danger to India, 

And Whereas the only effective remedy against these wrongs 
and the only guarantee against their recurrence is the immediate 
recognition of India’s rights to full autonomy, 

Bo it resolved— , 

(a) That the Prime Minister be asked to receive a mission 
composed of representative Indians to be selected by the All-India 
Congress Committee to lay before him the statement of India’s 
grievances coupled with a demand for immediate autonomy. 

(b) That in the case of his refusal to receive this mission or 
in the event of his refusal to replace the Reforms Act of 1919 by 
a measure granting full autonomy to India, a policy of such active 
Non-co-operation be adopted as would leave no doubt in the minds 
of the British people that India can no longer be governed as a 
dependency. 

t (c) That in the meantime this Congress recommends to the country 
for favourable, consideration and eventual adoption of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s programme of Non-co-operation with such modifications, 
alterations and additions, either for the whole of India or for 
particular Provinces to suit special conditions as may be recommend¬ 
ed by a Joint Committee consisting of :_ 

(1) Twenty representatives of the Indian National Congress 

(2) Five representatives of the All-India Moslem League 

(3) Five representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee 

(4) Five representatives of each of such Home-Rule Leagues 
as accept the principle of Non-co-operation. 

With Mahatma Gandhi as the President of the Joint Committee. 
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(d) That in the meantime this Congress recommends the 
immediate adoption of the following measures as preparatory to the 
to the actual putting into practice of Mahatma Gandhi’s Program¬ 
me :— 

(1) The education of the electorates in the principles of Non- 
co-operation. 

(2) The establishment of National schools. 

(3) The establishment of Courts of arbitration. 

(4) Renunciation of titles' and such honourary offices as are 

not conferred by the suffrage of the people. \ 

(5) Refusal to attend Government levees, Durbars and such 
other functions. 

(6) The organisation of labour into trade unions. 

(7) The gradual withdrawal of Indian capital from European 
Banks and such other industrial and commercial concerns in India 
as are controlled by Europeans and also of Indian Labour from such 
concerns. 

(8) Refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service outside India 
except in the event of foreign invasion. 

(9) Adoption of Swadeshi, especially in piece-goods, on a vast 
scale and revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

B. C. Pal’s Amendment. 

The main ground taken by Mr. Pal was that for all their 
wrongs, they could not possibly paralyse Government by No-co- 
operation as proposed by Mr. Gandhi. He related the history of the 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal a decade back and hd\v it failed. 
'With the memory of that failure, he wanted to be cautious, to take 
only one step forward, viz. to tell those who were responsible for 
the Government of India-to come to terms with them, first to send 
a deputation to the Prime Minister of England, and then when 
their demand was, rejected; as it is sure to be, to take up M. 
Gandhi’s programme. 

Mr. Pal had a strong following. Bengal was strongly in his 
support while Mr. Baptists, from Bombay, Mr. Satyamurti from 
Madras, the venerable Pundit Malaviya, Messrs Jinnah and C. R. 
Das strongly supported him.' Mr. Besant opposed both motions and 
said that the British Government was so interwoven with their 
society that non-co-operation if successful would throw the country 
into anarchy. She held up the charm of the new Reforms and 
denounced non-co-operation in strong terms. 

Mr. Dos in supporting Mr. Pal made a strong appealing speech. 
In the subjects Committee he had wrung the concession of inserting 
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the word gradual ” in M. Gandhi’s original motion, and now in 
the open Congress, an eminent lawyer that he was, he took advan- 
' tage of this weak point of M- Gandhi’s resolution and urged that 
this made it uncertain, elusive, and not meant to be practical. 
What is the meaning of “ gradual withdrawal ” of “gradual boycott” 
he cried, let them put their hand on their breast and say if they are 
' ready, if they are really strong enough to practise non-co-operation. 

Mr. Jinnah, .finally, in supporting Mr. Pal’s amendment said that 
though the only remedy that there was for all the piles of wrongs 
heaped upon the country was non-co-dperation, he was not convinced 
of the practicability of Mr, Gandhi’s scheme. Before putting Non- 
co-operation into practice he should like to take stock of the' mate¬ 
rials and forces of the country^ and with Mr. Bas would pause and 

consider the question. 

( 

Mr. Gandhi's Reply. 

Mr. Gandhi, in his final reply to the debate on his resolution 
on Non-co-operation, said V I know that I have got to perform a 
dnty by you and answer some of the many objections that have 
been raised against the proposition. You have now listened to all 
speeches but one with respectful attention. I am exceedingly softy 
that -you refused to hear Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas. You have 
heard Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah, and others, a host in themselves. 
You have heard the argument advanced by Mrs. Besant and several 
other speakers. They have all a splendid record of service behind 
them. They have hitherto led the Congress for a number of ydaM 
and have given you their best services and I know that you will 
give all the arguments that have been advanced against th 0 
resolution the respect that they are entitled to. Bufc,|l;at the same 
time, I am here to tell you that with all my anxiety to be convinced 
of any error of judgment or otherwise that I might have committed, 
I stand unconvinced. It has been suggested by Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Das that, this programme is impracticable and it is not capable 
of being practised. I venture to suggest to you that it is capable of 
being practised to-day by everyo: • who is affected by the several 
items. There is the introduction of the. word gradual and Mr. Das 
has very properly laid emphasis upon that word in order to show 
that it is in recognition of the impracticable nature of at least two 
items relating to the schools and the Law Courts. I respectfully 
differ from him ; the introduction of that adjective is a concession 
__ to our weakness and a recognition of our unreadiness. I admit that 
with the introduction of the adjective these two items may be 
absolutely whittled down. It would depend largely upon the sense 
of indignation that has really fired the nation and it will still 
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largely depend upon the work that may be put into the programme 
by the real workers. You may depend upon it that so long as the 
Non-co-operation Committee started by the Central Khilafat 
Committee is in existence, so long will you find these items and 
many more continuously placed before you for acceptance and every 
argument and every inducement will be held out to you, not 
pecuniary, but every inducement in the interest of the nation, and 
every appeal-will be made to your patriotic spirit, in order that you 
may be stimulated to action, and I have not the slightest doubt 
even with the experience of one and a half months behind me that 
we shall have a fairly good response from the country, and I contend 
that the programme is not unpractical in the sense that anybody 
who wishes to enforce those items can do so to-day. It is not a 
physical impossibility with him ; it is as practical if he wanted 
really to enforce a complete boycott of foreign goods. In my humble 
opinion this item is a practical impossibility as other items are 
undoubtedly not. I have given you my reasons for accepting this 
item in my programme. Though in theory this is sound, I was 
most anxious to place before the nation only those things which.the 
nation, if it was willing and ready, could put into practice to day. 
Let me not conceal one great fact from you, I do suggest to you that 
if you want to carry out the programme of Non-co-operation as 
sketched by me, it is expected of you, and you will find in the 
course of our perigrinations that we shall he continually dinning 
the thing into your ears, .it is expected of you that if it is at all 
possible for you, you will withdraw your children from the schools 
to-morrow and the lawyers will suspend their practice from 
to-morrow. But, as I have said, if you had not the ability, if you 
have not the immediate readiness, the introduction of the adjective 
gives you thinking time. I decline to accept the interpretation that 
some in the audience placed upon these two items when questioned 
that they are to withdraw their children only when National Schools 
are really opened and that the lawyers should suspend practice 
when Arbitration Courts are established. That, in my opinion, 
is building before the foundation. 1 cannot put a handsome pile of 
building or even erect a straw cottage without having children to 
educate. When a nation is at war, whether non-violent or violent, 
it is an .indispensable condition that it stops its schools and 
Law Courts. I have gone through two wars myself and in them 
the school remained in suspended animation and so were the 
Law Courts closed, rather because the litigants had no time 
to think of their private quarrels and the parents came to 
the conclusion that the best education that their children 
could receive at a critical time in the nation’s history was that they 
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should understand that it was better for tbem^ to have their 
children’s education suspended for a time than that they should 
remain in a state of evil. These two items are undoubtedly the tests 
of our feelings in the matter and if the nation feels it will act up to 
these two things. Much has been made of want of notice and if the 
facts were as they are supppsed td be, I think it would be a sound 
argument, hut perhaps it has escaped even Mr. Pal’s notice, even 
Mr. Jinnah’s notice, that really this question of notice arises only 
because of the introduction of new elements in the programme, 
namely, the demand for Swaraj. If we were making a new demand 
for Swaraj the argument will be final that we as an honourable 
nation ought to give a clear emphatic notice to the British people. 
But in my programme it is not put in that fashion. I have said that 
without Swaraj it would be impossible to prevent a repetition of 
the wrongs such as have been inflicted in the Punjab and therefore 
in this programme Swaraj is no independent demand, but was a 
demand made because, in the opinion of the Congress,- it is 
necessary in order to guard against future contingency. In my 
humble opinion there is absolutely nothing wrong in it, hut I go 
forward. Both Mr. Jinnah and. Pandit Malaviya have accepted Mr. 
Pal’s programme. You will find therein that some of the items are 
to be enforced from to morrow and what the amendment states is 
that the other items will be reduced to practice later on, that while 
the mission is conducting its affairs some operation of the Non-co- 
operation programme is to he enforced from to-morrow by the 
population of India. I think that the Congress may well hold that 
notice sufficient for its purpose without in any way damaging its 
prestige or of the whole nation. 

I have come to the final pivot namely boycott of the. Councils. 

I must confess that I have not yet heard a single argument in 
favour of going to the Councils. All the arguments that have up to 
now been advanced is : seeing that, we have done something 
through these Councils during 35 years, seeing that the Reformed 
Council is really in response to our agitations which I admit, and 
seeing that there is a greater scope for obstruction as we can 
command a majority by influencing the votes, which too I admit, 
we may be able, by going to the councils, to paralyse the 
Government or the administrations as the case may be. In my 
humble opinion, as a a student of English History, I have found, and 
it is a practical maxim adopted in English public life, that every 
institution thrives on obstruction, and when we seek election to the 
Councils I assure you that the Government will not be pleased to 
see the nationalists outside the Councils. Government are eage^ 
to-day to have the Nationalists in the Councils. You will take my 
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evidence for .what it is worth. It may be bad evidence, but it is 
there. It is my firm opinion.that the services the public men want to 
render can be rendered better outside the Councils rather than inside 
and such services will be infinitely greater than the services they 
render in the Councils. What is the secret of the great power of 
the late Lokamanya in the country ? Do you suppose that if he had 
gone to the Council he would have exercised that over all the millions 
of India 1 You have had evidence given before you in connection 
with his opinion. I am exceedingly sorry that you have no evidence 
brought before you as to what he considered in connection with the 
programme. But as the matters have been brought before you, it 
has become my painful duty to give you the evidence that is in my 
possession. 1 happened at his wish to wait upon him in company 
with Mr. Shaukat Ali a fortnight before his demise and ho said ‘‘I 
personally believe that it will be better to go to the Councils and 
obstruct where it was necessary and co operate where also it was 
necessary.” When Mr. Shaukat.Ali told him : “What about your 
promise to the Musalmans in Delhi at which also I was present,” 
he immediately added : “Oh, yes,. If the Musalmans do the thin^ 
(he laid emphasis on it) and not merely speak, if they boycott the 
Councils, I give you my word that my party will stand with you. 

I do not want you to exaggerate the value of this evidence as I 
know his name is a name to conjure with and his opinion must 
carry great weight with those of us who believe that, he was 
unrivalled in his continued prosecutions for the attainment of swaraj 
and naturally any opinion that might be cited as having come from 
him must carry weight. 

What do these Councils mean ? The simple test I venture to 
present to you and the leaders is the two wrongs that we are 
come to consider : the' Khilafat and the Punjab. Do you believe 
that by going to the Council and engaging in the debates there, 
you can produce a direct impression upon the British Ministers 
and secure a revision of the Turkish terms and repentence on 
account of the Panjab affairs ? Our revered brother and leader Pandit 
‘Malaviya has said that very soon all that the Congress Sub- 
Committee (Ee Punjab Enquiry Eeport) asked for will be granted 
because some or most of the officers are already gone or will be 
presently going and in April even the Viceroy will have gone. I 
respectfully suggest that it is not what I at least intended when I put 
my pen to that report. (Gandhi was a member of that Sub-Committee) 

I said emphatically even at our discussion that the dismissal of the 
officers should conditionally be based upon their incapacity and 
atrocity that they were guilty of, not by efflux of time, and that the 
Viceroy should be compulsorily retired if he does not tender his 
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resignation before bis time. It does not serve my purpose 'when 
the Viceroy goes by efflux of time and so the officers. If the officers 
" are retired compulsorily but not retired on these specific grounds it 
does not serve my purpose at all. I want a repentant, clean heart, 
a change of heart, and I miss any repentance or change of heart, and 
the hand of fellowship which I had thought was extended at the 
time of the Amritsar Congress, and that is my reason for having 
then suggested co-operation with the Government, but having found 
out afterwards that there was no redress of Khilafat and the 
Panjab wroiigs, the painful revelation has dawned on me that the 
British Ministers or the Government of India had never meant well 
by the people of India. Instead of repentance, an insolent challenge 
is given to India that if you want to be ruled by Britain, the price 
is terrorism. I, therefore, want to make this party of terrorists a 
present of these law^ couits, a present of the education of my 
children. If I cannot start new national schools, I certainly decline 
,to wait for the establishment- of .their schools. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. When there are children without schools, I 
promise that our revered leader Pandit Malaviya will himself go 
upjrom place to place and colject subscriptions for ODening National 
schools. I do not want to starve Indian mind. I want every 
Indian to be educated along proper lines, educated to understand 
the dignity of his Nation and not receive'an education that will 
make him a slave. There are many other points but I would 
reiterate two things. The public will not understand our fin e 
distinctions. It will mean that Non-co-operation must commence 
at the top, viz., in a body, miscalled a representative body, namely, 
the Reformed Council, and if the best mind of the country refuses to 
associate with that Government, even as the obstructionist, I promi se > 
that'the Government’s eye will be opened. The condition is that 
those who refrain will not go to sleep hut move from one end of 
the country to the other end, bring every grievance to the notice 
not of the Government but of the public. And if my programme is 
carried out the Congress will be going from year to year and gi ve 
public expression to those grievances, so that the- volume of wrong, 
ever increasing as it rolls, will inflame the great nation and enable 
the nation to harbour, to conserve all its anger and its heat, and 
transmute it into an .irresistible energy. Please recognise the one 
fundamental settled fact that the Muslim League has passed a 
resolution that they are going to boycott the Councils entirely- 
Do you believe that vonefourth of our body may pull one way 
and three-fourths in another way 1 If these were running along 
parallel lines I can understand it. But here they will be pulling W 
opposite ways and is it right that it should be so 1 Can the Hindus 
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[gain anything even by a policy of obstruction if every believer in 
[Islam boycotts the Council as he should boycott sin 1 That is a 
[religious position. In Islam they consider it is sinful for them to go 
ito the Councils and take the oath of allegiance. Let r.'ot practical 
India and practical politicians, who gather here from year to year, 
forget this settled fact. If they believe that they will he able to 
change the Musalman mind and that these resolutions of the Musal- 
mans are pious wishes, then certainly the argument that I have how 
advanced falls to pieces. But if you believe that the Musalmans| 
are in earnest, that they see, feel, the wrong and as time goes oh 
the wrong instead of dying out and being forgotten will gather 
force day after day, then you will understand that as time goes 
forward the energy of the MusalraanS will increase, whether the 
Hindus help them or do not help them. That is the choice that 
lies before the whole of this national assembly. I, therefore, respect¬ 
fully submit to you that I have not embarked upon this thing 
without careful thought and it is not a matter of pleasure or joy 
to me to put myself, a humble, single individual, always liable to 
err, against the best leaders of the country ; but where it is a matter 
of duty, where, as I see clearly before me, if we want to cement the 
relations between the Hindus and tbe Musalmans and we want 
them to endure for ever, there is no escape for us but a complete 
association with- them so long as they remain on the right path and 
adopt honourable means and do not overreach themselves in framing 
their demands, and so long as they do not resort to violence. There 
are many other things which have been said and to which I might 
have given reply but I have tried your patience unduly. My busi¬ 
ness is finished when I have placed every argument in a dispassion¬ 
ate manner not as an advocate but, if it is at all possible for me, 
as a judge and I assure you I have endeavoured to place the whole 
argument pure and simple as a judge. I owe a great deal to Pandit 
Malaviya. The relations perhaps that subsist between him and 
me the country does not know and I would give my life to placate 
him, to please him and follow him at a respectful distance, but 
when it becomes a matter of sacred duty and conviction I hold that 
I am absolved from any obligation-to follow him. I kriow that he 
absolves me from any such obligation of following him and if I, who 
venerate him, adopt a course different from his, you will understand 
that I am absolutely serious' and sincere when I ask every one in 
this pandal to use his own individual judgment and not to bo 
carried away in the slightest degree by my personality. Finally 
if you pass this resolution, you will do so with your eyes open, if 
you think everyone of you individually has the capacity, and the 
willingness to offer this small measure of sacrifice in the name of 

14(£) i 
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the natiori, for the sake of the nation and for the sake of securing 
lasting friendship with the Musalmans, you will not hesitate to 
adopt the resolution, but if you cannot satisfy these conditions 
you will not hesitate to reject this. (Cheers.) 

The Motion was adopted by a great majority. On a ballot being asked, 
the President announced that the votes will be taken province by province 
and that the result will be declared next day. 

Next day, Sept. 9th, the polling result was announced. Mahatma Ghadhi’s 
resolution was carried by 1826 votes against 884 for Mr. Pal. Punjab, 
Bombay, Bengal, the U. P. and Behar voted' for M, Gandhi by a huge 
majority, while C- P. and Berar voted against him. 

After the announcement the President made a long extempore speech. 

President’s‘Concluding Speech. 

* Country’s Soul 

After having eulogised the services rendered by Bengal in 
the political history, of the country and referred to some.of 
the slightly objectionable features of the proceedings which 
he deplored, the president said he had rejoiced all these days 
in finding that this country had after all found its soul. It had 
rejoiced his heart to see this, country and this national assembly 
had after all a clear political vision now. They had acquired a 
clear political ■ vision and they had a clear conception of the means 
by which they could accomplish the end"which they desired. That 
had filled his heart with hope, with confidence and with pleasure. 
He rejoiced to find that this assembly had after all found that, the 
country’s salvation must come from the country itself (applause). 
He rejoiced to find that this country through its national assembly 
and through that assembly the people they represented^ had after 
all found that paltry reforms, tinkering with the administration 
here and there, would not satisfy their souls, would not meet their 
needs. He had already informed them that out of a total strength 
of 2773 voters there were.only 63 who were either opposed to non- 
co-operation or who did not like to vote or were indifferent.. If 
in such a big Jff° use they found only 63 who in some form or other 
did not approve of non-co-operation, they were absolutely on safe 
ground in saying that the bulk of the country was in favour 
of the adoption of non-co-operation. Throughout the Congress 
proceedings he had observod an attitude which he struck out for 
himself in his presidential address, namely that he was not going to 
take any side, that he was going to preside over this great gathering 
like the Speaker of the House of Commons,. let everybody speak 
out his own mind and vote as he wished. However, he left that to 
their judgement. He thought it would be cowardly on his part 
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po leave this pandal without telling 'them very briefly his own views' 
j on the great question on which they had passed their resolution.' 
sHe might tell them at once that he was absolutely 'whole-heartedly 
[in support of non-co-operation but at the same time he must frankly 
tell them he was not convinced that the programme which they 
have accepted was the soundest and most effective programme 
(applause). He had doubtslwith regard to several of the items on 
the programme and he thought he would be failing in his duty to' 
his country if he did not give expression to his convictions. 

Boycott of School. 

He was whole heartedly opposed to the withdrawal of boys from’ 
schools and colleges. He did not- accept that proposition at all.’ 
He yielded to none in "his desire for national education. He 
was a boy of IS when he started life and ever since then 
up to 1910 he gave up the best part of his time and His energy and 
his income to build up that institution. He was therefore in a 
position to know what he was talking about. After a great deal 
of study, thought and experience He had come to the conclusion that 
they could not construct a national system of education without a 
national Government. They must direct all the energy to have 
national Government, and unless they could have national 
Government to talk of national education was Useless. Having given 
that subject his best consideration he had eventually come to the 
conclusion that their conception of national education was very 
defective. What was national education, how would it be national, 
would it be the Hindu system of education or the Mahmedan 
syestem of education, what would be the character, what would be 
the language, who would be the teachers and so on? The question 
bristled with difficulties. It was not insoluble but there were 
difficulties. He did not know of any history in the world in which 
any nation had been able by private means to solve the problem of 
education. The problem^ of education must be solved by the 1 
Government of the country which took the revenues of the country. 
■It would be absolutely suicidal at the present moment to withdraw 
their boys and girls from the schools and in colleges in whioh they 
were. By all means go on establishing private schools not national 
school. Who strangled the national education movement? The 
founders themselves because they made it impossible for them. There 
should be private schools, private institutions, private colleges, 
Gurukuls and Pathsalas for the respective aims of the respective 
communities. They could not solve the problem of national 
education unless they had national Government. Therefore it was 
to that question he wanted the whole attention of the country 
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directed fcp and concentrated upon that they must have national 
Government before they had national education. There was a great 
deal in the contention of Mr. Gandhi that the European Education 
they had received had to a certain extent given them slave 
psychology. However he did not admit that in its entirety. If it had 
given them slave psychology they should not he ungrateful to the 
progress that the world had made. They wanted to be Indians but 
not a copy of the ancient Indians;. they wanted- to be modern, upto 
date progressive Indians including all that was best in their culture 
and in Western culture. They should not go backward, they should 
go forward. If they hope to carry the world with them that was 
only possible by combining the best in the two cultures. Western 
culture had with all its crookeduess done wonders for the world and 
they must acknowledge that. 


i Boycotting Courts. , 

He was afraid that the gradual withdrawal of lawyers from courts 
seemed to him to be impracticable (applause). He was not in love with 
lawyers. Much less with courts. His own opinion of lawyers was 
very poor. He did not consider lawyers to be absolutely necessary 
for the progress of India ; they were more or less parasites (applause)- 
The might say “No” but that was what he thought. Lawyers gave 
their best time and energy and money to the political movement. At 
the same time with great respect to the lawyers he must say that 
■when crisis came it was the lawyers who went back (laughter and 
applause). 

While he admired great and noble qualities which Lala 
Harkishen Lai, Lala Dulichand, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chaudburi 
and other lawyers of the Punjab showed in the last crisis, he knew 
of lawyers of his province who refused to defend those who were in 
trouble or cheated (shame). Hence he expressed this view to show 
them that they have not gob his sympathy. While he lost no 
opportunity of denouncing lawyers yet he held that the graduu 
withdrawal of lawyers from courts was an impracticable proposition 
to which the National Congress should not have put its seal. Why 
He was in favour of the ideas of establishing Courts of arbitration- 
Let them establish them and then they might go to those courts foi 
arbitration. Let them avoid British courts as long as they coulf 
but so long as the British Government was in this country it wa* 
impossible for them to avoid British Courts altogether. Suppose m- 
boy was prosecuted to-morrow for murder! Did they expect bin 
to leave his boy undefended 1 Even in political cases those of then 
who \Vere foremost in denouncing British Courts and lawyers wer 
the first to ask their assistance. He was saying this because he uh 
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not want this great national gathering to commit itself to any 
proposition which might be impracticable and which might bring 
ridicule on it. 

Flies on the Wheel* 

His own idea was that the other two or three items on the 
programme were not impossible but they were mere flies on the great 
wheel. He had expressed his opinion and he wanted to again remind 
them that they would not be able to paralyse the Government, 
would not be able to make the work of administration impossible 
unless they struck at the root of the economic exploitation going 
on in this country. The world hacf come to know and if they studied 
their Shastras they would find that what was at the bottom of all 
political slavery was economic bondage and economic exploitation. 
If they really wanted to make non-co-operation effective they must 
strike at the root of the economic exploitation of the country. The 
good recommendation was for the improvement of Swadeshi by the 
manufacture of piece-goods here. Then a clause had been added 
which seemed impracticable, namely, the boycott of foreign goods. 
However they had passed that resolution and he wished them 
complete success from the bottom of his heart. 

The Council. 

There is one more matter to which he wished to refer. There 
had been a great deal of heat introduceed into the deliberations of 
this congress over the question of boycott of 'Council. Now he must 
confess that his sympathies were entirely with Mr. Gandhi, 
(applause.) But his head sometimes reeled and went and began to 
go to the other side. There was a great deal of force in what Mr. 
Gandhi said that in all'these Councils there was an insidious poison 
which might demoralise their men who went to these Councils. 
There was a great deal of absolute truth in that. He knew from 
actual experience that many of bis noble friends whose patriotism 
he did not- dispute, whose high motives he bad no reason to question, 
had had their patriotism and their nationalism poisoned by going 
to these Councils. Ho had all his life believed and he repeated 
it here again that they should not accept any favour from the bands 
of those who were not well wishers of their country. He did not 
consider that they could associate themselves logically and morally 
with people whom in the bottom of their hearts they considered 
not their friends but their enemies. But what had they been 
doing on this platform for the last 35 years 1 The leaders of the 
nation - have been preaching all over with great enthusiasm and 
gusto about co-operation. In the course of a year they could not 
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change three hundred and fifteen millions of-the population of this 
country from an attitude of co-operation to an attitude of non-co- 
operation. If they did that they were liable to fall into a pit-fall. 
They had written on the slate ; they must efface that and then write 
anew. But they must' have time to efface that. He was afraid 
that the time they had given for washing off what they had written 
for so many years was very inadequate. For that reason he was 
entirely in favour of this programme being considered by a joint 
committee of the best men of this country to work out its details. 

' Whole Programme. 

- There was another reason why he was not in favour for the 
whole ■ programme. There was very little difference between his 
conception of ideals and between Mr. Gandhi's conception of ideals. 
He laid greater emphasis on the two burning questions of the day, 
the Khilafat and the Punjab while Mr. Gandhi had told them that 
he would use Swaraj for preventing their repetition. No body 
felt more bitterly than he did about the Punjab. No body felt so 
strongly on the International wrong done to the Moslem world than 
he did. But at the same tiipe he wanted to urge upon them 
that inspite of these two great wrongs the one thing he was fighting 
for was Swaraj. 

Blessings in Disguise. 

The Punjab and the Khilafat question—his Mahomedan friends 
would pardon him—had been blessings in their own way. They 
had united Hindus and Mahomedans, opened the eyes of the people 
of this country to the real problem and question before them. 
Future generations would some day bless the name of Dyer and 
t O’Dwyer for having brought about this condition of things. 

Swaraj. 

He wanted them in everything they did to give the first place 
for Swaraj or complete self-government and whatever might happen 
to the Khilafat question, whatever might happen to the Punjab 
wrongs, what they wanted was complete responsible government. 

The Central Khilafat Committee represented seven crores of 
Mahomedans in India but the Indian National Congress represented 
three hundred and fifteen millions. They recognised them both 
for their co-operation and for supporting them but the main body 
^ 6 body which ought to keep its national character 

and which represented every Indian in this country was the Indian 
Rational Congress. Now it had been said by Mr. Gandhi that the 
Centra} Khilafat Committee gave notice to the Viceroy and-he was 
informed that Mr. Gandhi’s covering letter mentioned both the 
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Central Khilafat Committees and did not speak in the name of the 
Indian nation, did not speak in the name of the Indian National 
Congress. He yielded to none in his desire to help his Mahomedan 
countrymen. He yielded to none in the right on the part pf the 
Central Khilafat Committe to have given that notice and have told 
the Government what they were going to do. He yielded to none 
in recognising that they had a perfect right to go ahead without 
consulting the Indian National Congress. Having so overwhel¬ 
mingly been in favour of Mr. Gandhi’s proposition and having shown 
the Government what the mandate of the nation was, he begged 
them not to give it up. He assured them that the evolution of 
national life was a very complex question. It was determined by 
various things which they did not see and observe. , 

Deputation Useless. 

Turning to the suggestion that a deputation should be sent to 
England, -the speaker said that he agreed with those who were 
opposed to the,sending of such a deputation. He went to England 
in 1905 as a member of the' Congress deputation and immediately 
on his return he gave a message to his countrymen that they could 
not expect anything from the English people. He was not in favour 
of sending a deputation or a mendicancy mission but he was very 
strongly in favour of publication throughout the whole world. Public 
opinion could not be ignored and those who did sd did it at their 
peril if they ignored the opinion of the world. He had been out¬ 
side India for 5 or 6 years and he knew what the value of public 
opinion was. 

Publicity Campaign. 

He therefore wished, to lay emphasis upon the absolute necessity 
of their carrying on an independent campaign of publicity in Great 
Britain, America, Japan and Prance. He urged them for God’s sake 
not to give up that weapon. There was another^ point and 
that was with" regard to the consideration of the question of 
non-co-operation. In his judgment the programme of non-co- 
operation should be proceeded with and he hoped that within 
the next three months, before the Dext Congress at Nagpur, they 
would show the world that they meant what they said (applause). 
If they could not show any tangible results in furtherance of non-co- 
operation he would call them traitors to the cause of the country. 
They had pledged themselves, they had pledged £he credit of their 
hearts, they had pledge, the credit of their souls to that programme. 
Let them carry it out with all the means at their disposal, with 
all the self-sacrifice and all the discipline of which they were 
capable. 
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The Programme. 

They had passed that resolution and from the bottom of his 
heart he wished that Mr. Gandhi’s programme might be successful. 
He wished them complete, unqualified, unrestricted success and if in 
attaining that success ho 'could contribute anything without losing 
his soul and his conscience he would do it. But at the same time 
he thought it his duty—it would be cowardly on his part not to do 
so—to express his views before them. He begged them that in 
case their programme required any revision, any reconsideration, 
any modification, they should not refuse it either in the light of 
experience or of advice. He asked them to go on like brave men 
and noble women. They had still men and women left in this 
country, thanlc god. Let them proceed with enthusiasm, with 
confidence, but let every one of them early itj. the morning when 
they rose and late in the evening when they went to bed, examine 
their souls and see what they had done for the non-co.-operation 
movement (applause). Let them not be branded as a nation of 
bluffers, as a nation of iiers, as a nation of boasters. 

ISLAM. 

To his Mahomedan countrymen he wished to say a word. ■ The 
honour of the Islamic world was in their keeping and if they could 
not preserve that honour they should be held responsible before God 
and man. He considered that Mahomedan to be a false Mahomedan 
who having accepted this programme did not go forward with it, 
did not put his whole heart, body and soul, bis life at the 
disposal of this programme. The Mahomedans of India owed 
a duty not only to themselves, not only to Islam, but to the 
Hindus while -the Hindus owed a duty to the Mahomedans 
and they asked the Hindus to co-operate with them. It laid with 
the Hindus to go with them, not by threats as they were not so 
foolish as to use threats. At present the lead in the non-co-opera¬ 
tion programme must come from the Mahomedans who must be 
prepared to give the lead to the country not only in principle bul 
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Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I rise to discharge my duty in obedience to my country’s call. 
And the first part of my duty to-day is to return my warm and 
sincere thanks to you for the honour you have done me in reposing 
this great trust in me. It would be mere affectation on my part 
if I appear to be indifferent to the very genuine pleasure you have 
enabled me to derive from your confidence. I am one of the oldest 
congressmen and. it would be unnatural if I do not feel in the 
highest degree grateful for the best of all rewards, the affection and 
confidence of my countrymen. But believe me, when, in the sim¬ 
plicity of my heart, I say that my pleasure would have been far 
greater and less 1 mingled with any uneasy feelings if such an hQrfour 
had been bestowed on me some years ago or reserved for me to be 
earned iu the future.- For, anxious, most religiously anxious as I am 
to perform my allotted task earnestly and with courage, I feel 
considerably embarrassed owing to the fact that the political situa¬ 
tion in which we find ourselves placed now is grave and complicated 
beyond our expectation and conception. My inspiring consolation 
lies in the hope that you will extend to me throughout this sessions 
a liberal measure of youi kindness and indulgence to sustain me in 
my consciousness of my shortcomings and infirmities disabling me 
from rising equal to the responsibilities of this great and unique 
occasion. And on this occasion and in this presence it is impossible 

15 
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for me to resist the very natural temptation to say how deeply I 
lament the fact that if that great son of India whose manhood was a 
life of selfless suffering in our country’s cause in a spirit of dedication 
rarely surpassed in the annals of national struggles for freedom, 
Lokamanya Tilak, had been spared, the confidence you have reposed 
in me to-day had been of very superior right, his, and would have 
been, happily, not mine. 

2. The business before > us is as trying as it is great in every 
inteiest. We have to conceive and adopt a message to be sent to 
our gracious Sovereign and to the great peoples of the world. And 
that mossage is that the people of India are how placed by their 
rulers in an intolerable position and that they are determined forth¬ 
with to make their beautiful country “fit and safe” for her sons 
and daughters to live in, and that any further delay in their 
achievement of this vital object means ruin to them and peril to the 
Empire if not to the future' peace of the world. 

Original Compact. 

3. The problem for. us now is how- best to accomplish this 
great task. At the outset let us know what we are exactly in order 
that we might clearly know what, we are about. We are, of our 
own free-will and consent, a constituent people of the great British 
Commonwealth by virtue of an original compact and this national 
institution of ours was. for years in the- womb of time and was 
started into life thirty five years ago in order to persuade and compel 
tho other party to the compact to loyally perform their duties and 
obligations under it in view to the political regeneration of our 
country and to reach our destined' status of an equal partner in the 
possession and enjoyment of the blessings of the English constitution 
with the rest of the nations composing the British Commonwealth- 
We are satisfied mournfully satisfied, that the time has arrived, if 
it had not risen years ago, for the immediate establishment of 
responsible Government for British India with an instrument in 
writing containing a declaration of the fundamental rights of the 
people and a constitution of the United Kingdom and the Self- 
Governing Dominions. We are here to ask the other party to the 
original compact that they • may not further postpone the per¬ 
formance of their part of the agreement in integrity, irf letter and 
spirit and to let us arm ourselves with law and machinery to prevent 
them and their agents henceforth from committing breaches thereof, 
at least not with impunity, as hitherto. 

Draft Statute. 

4. I have prepared and annexed to this address a draft statute 
of tho nature of the instrument just described. I do not think I 
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:need detain you by reading it through. I thinls I might' better 
employ i the time at my disposal by inviting your attention to the 
leading principles and provisions of the scheme which I have ventur¬ 
ed to submit-for your consideration and approval with such modi¬ 
fications, as .you might deem fit to adopt -in the dight • of our 
discussion, and deliberation in this session. I might say here that 
there is hardly any principle or provision in it which is original. 
’They have all been taken from great political works and from the 
constitutional instruments of some of the most advanced countries, 
pre-eminently France. I might also add that this - scheme was, in 
the main, placed before the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State 
and His Excellency the Viceroy in my interview with them three 
years ago, when they were touring in the country in collection with 
the then coming Reforms. 

Written and Unwritten Constitution. 

5.. The most important part in the proposed scheme relates to 
a declaration of our fundamental rights as men and as British 
citizens. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of a written 
constitution. Almost all modern countries possessed of a constitu¬ 
tional Government have written constitutions. England' seems .to 
be the only exception but only a partial exception, for her constitu¬ 
tion is made up as well of charters and statutes as, of traditions and 
tisages preserved as common law by the line of great judges who 
contributed to the national freedom of England no loss than her 
great statesmen and soldiers. I venture to submit that it is too late 
to think of an unwritten constitution. An unwritten constitution 
can only grow and cannot be made'in a day. The English constitu¬ 
tion may be said to begin with the Magna Charta seven centuries 
ago, and it may be said to have been most perfected after the 
Reform Act of 1832. Obviously it is unreasonable to expect India 
to begin the growth of its constitution now and wait for centuries 
for its full development. Apart from this consideration all authori¬ 
ties. are quite the other way as to the superior advantages of a 
- written constitution. Professor Tomperley emphasises the danger of 
an unwritten constitution. Says he as follows ;—“in two respects 
an unwritten constitution in a country constitutes a most serious 
danger ; in the first place custom may be susceptible of two meanings 
while law is only susceptible of one, and the interpretation of 
constitutional custom offers great opportunities to reckless or uns¬ 
crupulous statesmen. This danger is real enough,. but there is 
another that is greater still ; the procedure of the English Parliament 
is the same in the case of ordinary laws and of laws which are 
amendments to the (constitution, In all countries where a written 
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constitution exists the procedure f6r amending is special,' elaborate 
arid cumbrous 1 ; in England there ife ‘no difference between the proce¬ 
dure which sanctions a law for taxing dogs and that which sanctions 
a law for abolishing Peers.” The greatest political thinker of 
England, Edmund Burke, is in raptures on the great merits of a 
written constitution. Says he :—“The rights of men, that is to say, 
the natural rights of mankind, are indeed sacred things : and if any 
public measure is proved mischievously to affect them, the objection 
ought to be fatal to that measure, even if no charter at all could lie 
set up against it. ' If these natural rights are further affirmed and 
declared by express covenants, if they are clearly defined and 
secured against chicane, against power, and authority, by written 
instruments 1 hnd positive engagements, they are in a still better 
condition : they partake not only the sanctity of the object so 
secured, but of that solemn public faith itself, which secures an 
object of such importance'. Indeed this formal recognition, by 
sovereign power, of an original right in the subject, can never be 
subverted, but by rooting v up the . holding, radical principles of 
Government, and even of society itself. The charters, which we 
call by distinction great, are public instruments of this nature ; I 
paean the charters of King John and King Henry the third, The 
things secured ‘by these instruments may, without any deceitful 
ambiguity, be very fitly called the chartered rights of men.” 

6 . Besides, a written declaration of rights is a great instru¬ 
ment of national education. We all know that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables in ancient Rome were taught to the children and 
they had to know them by heart as if they were the Yedas or the 

, Koran. This practice in no small degree contributed to the vitality 
of the great Republic, An early and accurate knowledge of one s 
fundamental rights is'also a measure of one’s conception of similar 
rights of one’s fellow-citizens, and consequently of the mutual duties 
of the citizens of a state. 

7. Such a study is a great contributory factor in the creation 
of those habits of mind which enable individuals to enjoy their 
full freedom in peace and harmoriy with their fellow citizens. 

Political Philosophy of France. 

8 . I desire distinctly to assert and maintain that it is no 
exaggeration to say that the declaration of the fundamental rights 
of humanity should be studied and regarded by the youth of a 
nation as if it were a gospel. The political gospel reached by the 
efforts of man and not revealed is the hand-maid of the revealed 
religious gospel, and the bedrock of its principles is human ex¬ 
perience of its utitity and human wisdom and uot faith unaided by 
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reason.' Although "all civilized countries, ancient and modernj 
developed great political concepts and built up~;systems of political 
philosophy, the glory of discovering and rescuing the primary rights 
of man from the obscure depths of history and philosophy belongs 
to France. It. was her philosophers. who not only so discovered 
and.rescued them but also enunciated them with exactitude and 
draped them in the freshest and most attractive garb of phraseology. 
It was the most precious French blood that was shed to enthrone 
and consecrate them at the alter not only of patriotism but also of 
humanity. While .English' patriots claimed and established their 
political rights in terms of ancient English pedigree and heritage, 
France thought, spoke, fought and bled for. humanity in terms of 
humanity. The one cardinal divine principle underlying all these 
rights is that man is not the proprietor but trustee of his life. He 
is therefore not the proprietor but the trustee, - accountable to 
society and to God. of the essential constituents that make up human 
life. We can easily understand, therefore, the principle and doctrine 
that our rights of'personal freedom, liberty of thought and speech, 
and the other vital rights without which the fullest, freest and 
healthiest life is impossible are inalienable and imprescriptible. 
We cannot part with them or surrender them, except by way of 
noble self-sacrifice in the service of_humanity ; nor may they be 
invaded upon and appropriated on the ground of prescription, that 
is to say on the .ground that we once and long ago lost them. Hence 
this is the source of all human laws and all machinery to enact and 
execute those laws must be in its nature and functions framed in 
consonance with the spirit and letter of these fundamental rights. 
M, Poincare, the late distinguished .President of the ^French 
Republic, most aptly calls the Declaration of Rights the Law of 
all Laws”. And he further adds that every society in which the 
guarantee of fundamental rights is not assured may be said to have 
no constitution at all. 

9. Nextly, the scheme contains provisions as to the nature 
and functions of the machinery of Government, of what Professor 
Dicey happily calls the legal agency of the political sovereignty of 
the people. This is a scheme of responsible Government in the 
outline. I venture to think that ( few would dispute the fact that 
responsible government is the' best form of government as yet 
developed for a free country. The expression responsible govern¬ 
ment involves ihe idea of a double responsibility, i. e., ^he respon¬ 
sibility of the executive government to the legislature being re¬ 
presentatives of the sovereign people, and the responsibility of the 
entire personnel of the executive government for the acts of every 
one of them as if they constituted hut a single person. The one 
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other.form of government that may be claimed to be -equal to the 
form of responsible government in efficiency and-guarantee of peoples 
freedom is ,the government with a .referendum like that of 
Switzerland, that is to say all measures of government are submitted 
compulsorily or. on demand to the judgment of the people of the 
country assembled for the purpose. This form is obviously impos¬ 
sible for all large countries. 'The next best form of government is a 
federal democracy like that of the United States of America. There 
the responsibility .of the executive is directly to the people and 
not to the representative legislature of the people and there is no 
such thing as collective cabinet responsibility of the officials that 
compose the executive. They do not stand or fall together like the 
English Cabinet and each one of them can only be got rid of-by 
the people by the clumsy and - ancient method of impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanours or only at the next election. Whereas 
in a country, of parliamentary and cabinet government, the executive 
'government can be. dismissed and replaced when they lose the 
confidence of the majority of the members of the representative 
legislature, owing to conduct on their part or on the part of any 
of them which that majority does not approve, and it is not 
necessary that such conduct should amount to a crime or misdeme¬ 
anour, capable of being made into a charge for trial ■ by impeach¬ 
ment, such an executive government can be and is carried on 
without commanding the confidence of the legislature, unicameral 
or bicameral. 


“ Swarajya." 

10 . I venture to think that it is in our lasting interests that 
we designate the from of government we seek simply responsible 
government like that of the United Kingdom and of the Self- 
governing* Dominions. I would not describe it by the Sanskrit 
word “Swarajya." Although this word means simply- self- 
government or home rule^t is on the one hand capable of being 
misunderstood abroad, especially by England in its present 
mentality coloured by the vicissitudes due to the struggle of Ireland 
and on the other hand ■ it is.' devoid of historic conventions and 
usages which make for the healthy growth and development of 
responsible government. Besides, responsible government as such 
has been accepted as the policy of His Majesty in Parliament. 

11. Jlie only other part of the proposed draft Constitution to 
which I would call your attention relates to the power of altering 
the constitution from time to time, to be held and exercised by the 
Indian Legislature. That is to say, this legislature is not only to 
he a law-making body and to have control of the executive but also 
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-to be what is known as a constituent body. This provision' embodies 
the principle of national sovereignty and the power to alter the 
constitution is delegated to the legislature by the sovereign- people. 
Without this power it would be a mere delusion to say that the 
people of this country have the rights' of self determination and 
political sovereignty. This constituent power is, according to the 
same great French authority, “ the beginning and the end and the 
very essense of sovereignf-y." 

12 . You will observe that this power on the part of the 
legislature is to bo exercised not in the prdinary way in which 
ordinary laws are mado but' by a special procedure. This is in 
accordance with the- principles adopted by all the free countries 
with a written constitution. The special procedure is that any 
proposed amendment to the constitution should be passed by a 
majority of not less than two thirds of the members of either 
chamber of the legislature and that the measure should be submitted 
to the judgment of the country by the dissolution of the legislature 
for the purpose and that the new legislature should adopt and pass 
it by similar majorities in both the chambers. You will thus see 
that this 'preceedure ensures not only caution and deliberate 
discussion but gives to the country the advantages of a referendum 
before its constitution can be interfered with. • 

■ 13. There is one section devoted to the subject of the creation 

( of a Court of Impeachment for the trial of ministers on charges 
brought against them as such. 

Responsible Govt, by Statute of Parliament. 

14. I desire next to invite* your attention to the question 
how this responsible government is to become an accomplished fact 
technically, if our rulers are prepared as we expect them to he to 
consent to the immediate establishment of it. There are three * 
ways by which- this problem can be solved (l) by a statute of 
Parliament, (2) by Letters Patent of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and by instructions by the Secretary of State for India, 
(3) and by an Act of the Indian Legislature. The first and the last 
would be most difficult to achieve ajrtd when achieved, by no means 
most satisfactory for all practical purposes. We have seen the 
mentality of the Parliament especially of the House of Lords as 
displayed in connection with the two recent matters vitally affecting 
the freedom and well-being of this country namely the Reform Act 
and Rules and the Punjab Tragedy. The key-note of the mind and 
spirit of Parliament inferable from conduct on these two occasions 
as on many others is to be found in their contempt of the vital 
rights of the people of the country and the upholding by all possible 
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means the power and prestige of the existing Government and 
bureaucracy of India.. We cannot easily forgive, much less forget 
the resolution of the Lords on Lord Finlay’s motion to defend and 
even consecrate the wilful murders of the “ splendid beast,” General 
Pyer. Iam sure that you would be most anxious to avoid the 
House of Lords if we can get our responsible government ^without 
being obliged to have recourse to it. I believe we can. 

15. I would respectfully ask you to dismiss from all considera¬ 
tion the third of the methods mentioned above. Even if it be 
possible for us to get. the elected and non-official members of the one 
Indian Legislature to act in concert and to originate a measure for 
the'conversion of the existing system into responsible government 
which in my humble opinion they have, the power to do, the bureau¬ 
cracy would not allow the successful passage and termination of 
such^a measure in anything like the form which we should like to 
have or in any form at all. By law and rules they have immense 
powers of obstruction to enactment of popular measures. 

16. Victoria, Cape Colony and Natal converted their govern¬ 
ments with merely representative legislatures into governments 
with ministerial responsibility to the legislature by acts of their 
own legislatures which were approved by the Sovereign by Order in 
Council and without any reference to Parliament. 

t 

■ By Letters Patent 

17. I have now come to the second of the two methods and 
I should crave your permission to detain you at some length On a 
consideration of it. In the first place it must be remembered that 
the prerogative right of the Englieh'Kihg includes legislative powers 
and quasi-legislative powers except when restrained by parliamen¬ 
tary statute. On the other hand no parliamentary statute is 
constitutionally needed to change and elevate a merely respresenta- 
tive government into a responsible government. Responsible 
Government is merely a more efficient and a more perfect represen¬ 
tative * Government. The responsible government of England is A 
development of the previous representative system. It does not 
owe its origin to any parliamentary state. We all know that it 
was in view to get more and more money for carrying on the war in 
the continent against Louis XIV, that William III hit under the 
advice of Sunderland at the idea of coristrucling his ministry from 
that party in Parliament which commanded the confidence of the 
majority in the Commons, that party being then Whigs. Thence¬ 
forward conventions and usages due to several circumstances per¬ 
fected the system of Cabinet Government and parliamentary 
sovereignty. There are precedents in support of the view I ask you to 
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accept to He found in the history of the introduction of responsible 
government in the British Colonies. For instance Transvaal and 
Orange Free State were constituted into responsible government by 
Letters Patent in 1906 and 1907 respectively. In several other 
instances in the colonies the change from representative to responsible 
government was effected by private instructions to the Colonial 
Governor from the Colonial Office without recourse to Imperial 
Legislation or even to Royal prerogative. Indeed it would be 
difficult to imagine a parliamentary statute that can fully embody 
the conventions and usages governing parliamentary sovereignty and 
cabinet responsibility. - • 

People of India are Slaves. 

18. I should not attempt, to conceal from ourselves that there 
are certain provisions in the Government of India Act 1919 which 
apparently tie the hands of our Gracious Sovereign in the exercise 
of his prerogative on our behalf in this connection. We have to 
look for them in the preamble and in section 41 of the enacting 
part. ■ The preamble says that it is the declared policy of Parliament 
to allow British India responsible government by stages conditioned 
by the extent of confidence that can be reposed in the sense of 
responsibility of persons co-operatirg with the Government and that 
Parliament is the sole jugde as to the time and manner of each advance. 
This is a more extraordinary claim by the British Parliament of 
absolute authority over the country and people of British India. 
May we ask what is the source of this authority so pompously 
claimed? Remember we had no voice in the election of the 
Commons and the House of Lords never pretended to be a hereditary 
reflection of the opinion of this country but can Parliament advance 
such a claim as against the people of the United Kingdom itself 
whose creation they are ? If it did make the attempt that would be 
the last Parliament of the kind. Wherefrom then does it advance 
such a preposterous claim over and as against India 1 You would in 
vain search for any hint as to the source of this authority. It is 
nothing short of pretentions to a divine right to absolute rule over 
us. Having destroyed, some three centuries ago the claim of 
Divine Right of the English Kings and having declared that 
relation between the people of England and their kings rests upon 
an original compact it is a mockery of all political principles and 
equity for British Parliament to advance such a claim as against 
poor India. We have protested and must continue to protest against 
the manifest injustice to the people of this country involved in this 
claim. Any such claim by the British Parliament can only be made 
on behalf of the British people. Is it pretended that the people of 
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the United Kingdom, ever claimed such a right over the people of 

this country 1 They can only do so if the people of India are the 
slaves and property of the people of England. The claim is a 
negation of all principle of sovereignty in a people and of the first 
principles of self determination in the maintenance and protection of 
which the greatest war on this planet was fought by England and 
her Allies. This claim is an insult to the nation of India and a 
fraud and a huge fraud upon their God-given rights and upon their 
right admittedly as British citizens. 

19. The Parliament of England does not appear to .have a 
historic memory. We all know that the United States of America 
protested and fought less against the enacting portion of the Stamp 
Act and more against the preamble of it. The evil caused by the 
Imposition of the law was considered as constituting a much lesser 
actual grievance than the magnitude of expected tyranny involved 
in the claim set out in the preamble that the British Parliament 
could t^x the colonies without their own consent. Burke declared 
that that preamble could not be declaratory of a right and could 
only recite a previously existing one and he described it as a 
“ phantom,”'as a “ quiddity,” “a thing without a substance and 
without even a iname.” We might justly say therefore that the 
declaration made in this preamble of the Divine Right to govern the 
people of India is a “phantom" “-quiddity,” a thing without a 
substance and even without a name." 

20. Assuming for a moment that the preamble of our Act 
involves sound principles and declarations of parliamentary rights as 
against us, it is not binding on us or on our Gracious Sovereign, 
because it is a settled juridical principle that a preamble is no part 
of the enactment, and is no law. 

King’s Dormant Power. 

21. There is also another principle of interpretation of British 
Parliamentary Statutes to which I would call your attention. It is 
a canon of interpretation and it is without an exception that the 
Sovereign of England cannot be affected in his prerogative or property 
by any parliamentary statute without his own consent thereto 
and unless he is expressly named in it or included by irresistible 
implication. And the fact that His Majesty did not exercise his 
long dormant power of veto cannot be deemed to be consent to this 
extraordinary provision. 

22 . This last canon of interpretation applies also to the 
provisions contained in Section 41 of the Act. That section says 
that, at the end of ten* years from the passing of this Act, the 
Secretary of State for India shall appoint a Commission with the 
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concurrence of each House of Parliament and with the approval of 
His Majesty for the purpose of inquiring into the working of this 
Act and then make recommendations in one of three ways (l) to 
increase the powers of the'legislature presumably the local 
legislatures (2) or leave them alone (3) or to curtail them. Nothing 
is said anywhere in the Act as to what is the consequence if any of 
the four events on the happening of which this Commission should 
come into existence does not take place, that is to say if the 
Secretary of State fails to act as directed or if either Hpuse of 
Parliament declines to give its assent to his proposal or if His 
Majesty disapproves of it. It is very clear that these provisions are 
of the nature of administrative instructions and are merely directory 
and not mandatory law. The Eight Hon’ble Mr. Fisher admitted 
that this section would not, prevent a revision of the whole new 
system in less than ten years, and it is only a right conferred upon 
the people of India that such an inquiry should take place at the end 
of at least ten years. We can well afford to waive this commission. 

What Mr. Montagu can do. 

1 23. If then the system of reponsible government can. be 

immediately established for the government of this country by simple 
executive process, the very natural question is whether the Eight 
Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India would consent to co¬ 
operate with us and induce the Cabinet to concur with him and 
advise His Majesty to be graciously pleased to issue the necessary 
instructions by Lotters Patent under the Great Seal. We have 
seen him occasionally rising to lofty eloquence in defence of our 
rights. It is--true, but too painfully true, that his acts in no way 
breathe the liberality and wisdom of such occasional eloquent 
statements. Perhaps, it is open to him and his admirers to think 
of the same excuse as was the plea of Charles 11 who when twitted 
that he never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one, made 
a splendid repartee that his wise words wore his own but that the 
foolish acts were his ministers and to say that his (Mr. Montagu’s) 
words in eloquent defence of our national rights were exclusively 
his own but that his hands are greatly tied as to his acts. If such 
a plea is put forward on behalf of our Secretary of State we cannot 
say that there is not some real basis for it. But this demand of 
ours to establish responsible goverment by his advice to the King 
Emperor without the legal assistance of Parliament would give him 
splendid opportunity when he could act as wisely as ever he spoke for 
us. No doubt it would be perhaps safer to get the concurrence of the 
Commons for the proposal as the Cabinet depends for its existence 
upon the good-will of the Commons. . But we all know that the 
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present House of Commons has, in view- to win the late war and. 
under the stress of it, been well disciplined into amiability of 
disposition towards the coalition Cabinet, especially towards the 
present Prime Minister. May we not hope that they would not 
grudge poor India a share of this generosity! If this course is 
impracticable in the opinion of the Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet, then it is for therRight Hon’ble Mr. Montagu to see whether 
the grave political situation affecting the vital interests of both 
India and the British Empire does not call for courage on his part and 
whether - following the precedents of several distinguished Colonial 
Secretaries, he should not issue instructions .to the Viceroy on his 
own responsibility in view to change the arbitrary and merely 
representative Government of India into full responsible Government. 
He would thereby earn the undying gratitude of the teeming 
millions of India and achieve a glory such as has scarcely fallen to 
the lot of any. English statesman. 

24. The very disquieting programme outlined in the preamble 
to the Government of India Act 1920 which is meant to raise in us 
a dim and distant visibn of reaching a free government for our 
political and economic existence involves no honest and recognized 
principles of civilized society and is altogether disloyal to our title 
deed in support of our claim for the immediate establishment of 
responsible government. You will remember that the Declaration of 
Rights secured by the People of England as the fruit of their glorious 
revolution of 1688 rests upon the doctrine of an original compact 
between the people of England and their king. And the one 
great charge against King James II was that he broke and violated 
this solemn compact between him and his subjects. This doctrine 
was based on no historic evidence but on the theory of a philosopher 

named Hooker, the author of “Ecclesiastical Polity.’' 

Hindu idea of Polity 

25. Turn we now to the Hindu idea of polity. All ancient 
authority is agreed as to the origin and development of kingship in 
India. In the beginning all people were good and peace and 
harmony and industry among them were maintained by mutual 
good feelings of the people themselves without a political government. 
Gradually degeneracy and disorder arose and there was menace of 
anarchy in the society. Then the people assembled together and 
framed a code of laws for themselves which corresponds to the Eng- 
lish Declaration of Rights of 1688—and then proceeded to establish 
a government and electaking and the first king so elected by the 
people was “Manu". He was to rule and protect the people accord¬ 
ing to law and he was to receive as consideration annually a portion 
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of the grains produced and of the -other income of the people; 
During the palmy days of ancient India the government of the 
country was fully equal and more than equal, in guaranteeing and 
securing the people’s freedom.and prosperity, to any modern state 
and a high degree oE civilization was the fruit of this, polity : art 
and science \vere cultivated and flourished to a degree to which the 
Europeans have not done full justice. Hindus not only produced 
philosophy, religious and secular, which has been the admiration and 
even the consolation of the world, hut also it was the Hindus who in¬ 
vented the system of decimal fractions, Algebra and the game of chess. 
The Hindu astronomer, Aryabhatta, discovered the solar system and 
the procession of equinoxes several centuries before Copernicus. The 
system of civil administration- was perfected to a degree rarely 
reached' in modern times. The theory of the original compact 
between king and people was ever kept alive so much so that when 
the state failed to .discover and restore property lost by robbery, the 
state had to make adequate compensation to the loser. Helpless 
subjects, viz., minors, idiots, aged, and women in pregnancy were all 
maintained and protected by the state. The duties and obligations 
of the king were maintained and enforced by several sanctions, the 
sanction of puhlic opinion, of 'religion, and the right of revolution. 
It was part of ancient Hindu polity that a king who mis-governed 
could be deposed by the people and replaced by any of his children 
and even by other , relations and strangers. The reign of law in 
ancient India was supreme and the king was as much bound by it 
as any of his subjects. It must be remembered that the ancient 
Hindu king was not the maker of laws: The Hindu Law was 
evolved from the Sashtras and supplemented by customs and usages 
and the whole was interpreted by judges. That the law was obeyed 
by the king was an accepted canon and test for appreciating a 
particular king’s reign. Says the Tamil saint, Tiruvalluvar “ Behold 
the prince who wieldeth the sceptre in accordance with the law : 
seasonal rains and rich harvest have their home in his land.” The 
position of ancient India may t>e summed up in the words of 
' Professor Max Muller:—“Take any of the burning questions of 
the day—popular' education, higher education, parliamentary 
representation, codification of laws, finance, emigration, poor law 
and whether you have anything to teach and to try, or anything to 
/observe and to learn, India will supply you with a laboratory such 
as exists nowhere else.” It is clear from all these facts that the 
ancient Hindu king owed his authority Entirely to the people and 
he forfeited his right as king for misconduct. The idea of the 
sovereignty’ of the people and the fact that the highest power 
emanated from them cannot be more conclusively proved. 
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■'•Arab Idea. 

26. Then we come to the period of contact of this ancient 
Hindu civilization with Arab civilization brought into India by 
Mussalman invaders. The political theory of the ancient Arabs was 
that sovereignty belongs to God and that he delegated it to the 
people and that the Khalif was his executive representative and 
he should administer the affairs of the people according to the law 
which was no more of his making than the ancient Hindu law was 
and he was as much bound by the laws as any of his subjects. Says 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, the distinguished Judge of the Madras 
High Court, in his valuable work of Principles of Mahommedan 
Jurisprudence. “ In the Mahommedan system sovereignty primarily, 
belongs to God, but as He has delegated to the people powers of 

legislation and of absolute control over the administration, it must 

be held that next to God the sovereign power resides in the people. 

It would also appear that the Mahommedan law does not admit of 
sovereign power being dissociated from the people however they 
might choose to exercise it.” He elsewhere in the same treatise 
says, “ The right to administer the laws as well as the affairs 
generally of the community, belongs to the community itself which 
may exercise its rights through chosen representatives.” P 10 ** 
Dicey’s elegant formula that the political sovereignity belongs to 
the people and that the Government is its legal sovereign aptly 
applies to the Mahommedan concept thus stated by Sir Abdur Rahim. 

27. Thus the ancient Hindu idea of polity and the Arab idea 
of polity were substantially identical as regards the conceptions of 
political sovereignty as essentially residing in the people and the 
derivation of legal sovereignty from it, at all events. It is worth 
while to mention that the ancient Hindus paid the highest regard 
to the theory and practice of government'. The science of polity 
was described in figurative language as the <! nectar churned from 
ocean ” of all sciences put together. It is unnecessary for me to 
add that the modern Indians, whatever their present religious creed 
may be are descendants of ancient Hindus in the main with a very 
small proportion among Mussalmans who are ,not such, if we omit 
the. extremely small and negligible communities of the Jews and 
Parsees, and this small proportion are the inheritors and professors 
of the Arab idea of polity. So, one is warranted in the statement 
that the modern Indian idea of polity is that the sovereignty belongs 
entirely to the people, and that all power to rule over them emanates 
from them by consent and compact. 

England's Right. 

28. This idea of an original compact between the people and 
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their king and their right to dismiss and replace him for mis¬ 
conduct or degeneracy is ever present to the mind of the modern 
Indian. England owes the origin of her political relations with India 
to this unique Indian character.; It is authoritatively admitted that 
England has succeeded to the status and. rights of the Hindu and 
Mahomedan sovereigns. If it has any meaning, the succession must 
mean to. the rights as well as obligations of the best Hindu and 
the best Mahomedan kings and not those of the effete and wicked 
ones whom the people of this country Hindu and Mussulman 
replaced by inviting the English and co-opertating with them in 
everyway. The political entry of the English into India is parallel 
to the entry of King William BJ as sovereign of England. • The 
foundations of English sovereignty, in India may be truly said to have 
been laid in the middle of the eighteenth century with the success 
of Clive at Arcot. Jn the soige of Arcot he was beseiged by a 
numerous army including French soldiers while his own garrison 
consisted of 120 English soldiers and 200 Indian sepoys. He was 
hard pressed and provisions fell short and starvation stared them 
all in the face. The sepoys displayed a remarkable trait of Indian 
selflessness and offered all the substantial' food available to their 
English comrades, themselves subsisting on the water in which the 
food was cooked and strained. Complete success was the fruit of this 
devotion on the part of the Indians. One important result of this 
was that the brave Maharatta Chieftain, Morary Rap of Gooty, with 
6000 brave soldiers of his at once threw in his lot with the English 
as he saw them helping themselves. He had been wooed by the 
French and the English. It is thus clear that the people and 
chieftains of India desired to save their country, distracted by feuds 
between princes and by anarchy, by making England legal sovereign 
of India. Malleson in his History of the French in India says that 
the siege of Arcot “presents one of the most glorious pictures of 
Anglo-Indian history : it is the turning poi nt in the eastern career 
of the English and the foundation stone of their present Empire.” 
And subsequent history proves that throughout their career the 
English almost entirely relied upon Indian co-operations both as to 
money and men. Sir Alfred Lyall of the Indian bureaucracy and 
by no means one of the best advocafes of Indian national freedom, 
admits that from the first the people of India welcomed and assisted 
the English in their acquisition of India. It is thus conclusively clear 
that the political relation of England to India is one of voluntary 
compact between her and the people of India. 

English Right Versus Indian RigH. 

29. If behind the extraordinary claim involved in the preamble 
there really lurks as several assert and many of us suspect a feeling 
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that is based on the right of conquest wo-must distinctly and 
most emphatically repudiate the sinister doctrine of this English 
might versus Indian right and we are well warranted-in -so 
repudiating it by the conclusive historic proof to the contray as 
stated ahoye. Assuming for arguments sake that British India 
is a conquered dependency of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland—and let us not forget that' India has never been 
formally annexed to England as a conquered country,—yet we are 
entitled to. deny the claim of mere might as against Our right. The 
glorious French Revolution has established the -divine 1 principle 
that every people are one person and are entitled over to provide 
for its own salvation. France then established for the benefit of 
mankind that, there is no such, thing as war and conquest except 
as a. means for-self-defence owing to lack of international sanction 
for enforcing international justice and that there is no such thing 
as a mere war of conquest and in the recent Great war it was the 
proclaimed maxim of England and her Allies that • war was only 
justifiable in self-defence for punishing international misconduct and 
for the protection of the rights of self-determination of the people, in 
short, for making whole world “fit and safe” for its people to live 
in. But if our claim of an original compact between us and the 
people of England is repudiated and ignored by the Parliament of 
England on the ground of right of conquest, may we in our turn 
ask the question on what ground the English claim of original 
compact on which the glorious Revolution of 1688 and the immortal 
Declaration of Rights are founded, rests 1 Is not England a more 
conquered- country than India ? With which king did the people of 
Britain enter into their original compact ? With Julius Caesar, 
the Roman 1 With Egbert the German ? With Kanute, the Dane 1 
With William, the Norman? or with Cromwell? or with which 
other? There is no historic proof of an original compact between the 
people of England and any of their kings. Hooker started the 
theory and the great, statesmen of the English revolution of 1688 
welcomed the idea and made it their basis of the Declaration 
of their Rights and the condition of English kingship. The; 
English idea of an original compact between the king and his 
subjects is theory first and fact next presuned from theory. The 
Indian idea of such a compact is fact first and theory, afterwards, 
inferred from fact. Ours therefore is a more valid and sounder title- 
deed for responsible government than that of the people of England. 
And the claim of the Parliament that they are the sole judges of our 
salvation here below is as empty as it is pompous and it is death to 
us as free people with God-given rights or self-determination if we 
allow this unnatural claim to exist. 
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30. Her part o£ the compact India has been throughout 
maintaining and performing in integrity arid absolute loyalty. Wo 
iiot only replaced the effete princes of India by the English but we 
also fought-our countrymen for the maintenance of the English 
sovereignty in India at the time, of the great mutiny, Subsequently 
when the world war broke put we enthusiastically joined with 
England and co-operated with them and with the Allies, for saving 
the world’s freedom. While England was not yet quite ready and 
before the Dominion troops could arrive at the scene of strife and 
before America and Italy thought of joining England and France^ 
our troops ill-fed and ill-drilled and ill-equipped as they are went to 
France and mingling with her brave soldiers made the historic 
shambles of Flanders and died in erecting and maintaining there the 
trenches of the worlds liberty to arrest the progress of the mightiest 
foe which human liberty has yet had. We were further buoyed up in 
our enthusiasm and spirit of self-sacrifice by the new and expanded 
angle of bright Edglish vision towards Indian rights and Indian 
aspirations and when in-consequence of 'Turkey’s temerity and folly 
in throwing in her lot with Germany our Mussalman brethren were 
subjected to a phenomenal strain from the necessity caused by this 
unforeseen event to divide their allegiance and to weigh their 
political allegiance against their, religious, England gave them solemn 
pledges to preserve the Khalifat and adjured them to stand by their 
secular sovereign, India was determined to stand by England and 
she did her very best to enable England and her Allies to win this 
greatest war on earth. , Armistice was reached and peace was within 
sight. But alas ! the misfortune and the misery of British India 
began almost simultaneously and tragedy, after tragedy overtook 
her. And here we are in a position without a parrallel-in the 
history of civilized mankind. 1 

Our present plight. 

31. It would require the genius, the poetic imagination 
and the feelings of noble indignation of a Burke to draw a true pic¬ 
ture of our plight now. But we must make an honesj. endeavour to 
analyse and interpret the state of universal distress of the country, 
of masses and classes, in terms of the real causes, as far as we can. 
Speaking negatively, I venture to think that this unique situation is 
a little due to high prices and is by no means connected with the' 
vague awakening of the new consciousness of. people’s rights in 
consequence of the great world war. Positively we might think of 
some five or six well-defined and well marked events that may be 
rightly deemed to be the constituent factors of our present 
situation ;— 

17 • 
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(a) While, by reason of the proclaimed principles and aims of 
England and the Allies for carrying on this great war and by virtue 
of the authoritative pledges to us, we were fondly looking forward 
to the dawn of a new and bright era for us, the nation was taken 
abaok when the Rowlatt Commission was suddenly appointed under 
the auspices of the Indian bureaucracy and came out with astoun¬ 
ding recommendations to subject the people, to more and more 
repressive administrative process, the fruit of which was the immedi¬ 
ate and the hasty pasting of the draconion Kowlatt Law, the 
Government flouting the best opinion of our best men and the 
unanimous feeling of the country against those recommendations and 
against the legislative measure based on them. 

(b) Out oE this situation, and entirely and wantonly created by 
the bureaucracy a new situation was adroitly -manufactured with the 
result that the great Punjab Tragedy was enacted and a dark page, 
the darkest in the worlds annals as yet known', was added to the 
history of India, I need not summarise the everits that make up 
these faithful transactions. I shall here content myself by 
referring you to three classic documents on the subject, the minority 
report of the Hunter Commission, the report of the sub-committee 
appointed by the Congress and the address of the President of the 
Special Congress at Calcutta. 

(c) The agony of the Punjab and the sympathetic grief of the 
whole country were both increased by the manner in which this 
dark episode in the British administration of India was, from start 
to finish, handled and dealt with by the Government of India and 
by His Majesty’s Coalition .Government and the Parliament, 
especially the House of Lords. The one astounding fact that stands 
out in bold relief as underlying all these transactions here and in 
England is an unnatural feeling of contempt of the people of this 
country amounting to little short of feeling- on the part of the 
authorities that we, the people of India, hardly belong to humanity, 
the existence of which feeling was pompously exhibited as in regard 
to the claim of sacredness of the person of the Englishman. 

(d) Then came the huge Khilafat fraud. The pledges 
solemnly made to our Mussulman fellow subjects of His Gracious 
Maiesty were edited and quibbled away in the light of success and 
ancient prejudices of colour and creed and the Sultan of Turkey 
has heed made a mere shadow of what he was, in power, prerogative, 
and territory and even as to the means of self-defence. Apart from 
the pledges, so wantonly , broken, it is but easy to see . that the 
terms of peace, which the Sultan was compelled to accept, were 
more severe and crushing and humiliating than those offered to any 
other people in Europe defeated, in the Great War. I desire to 
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call your attention to the adroit attempt, made in view to pre¬ 
judicially affect the state of growing union and the, feelings of 
cordiality between the Mussalmans and the non-Mussalmans of India, 
that the latter have no interest in this question. I must ask you' 
not to allow yourselves to be deluded into a belief that there is any 
substance in such a statement. We, Indians, are so situated that 
we all-must in every way work in harmony and stand together or 
fall together. Hence it is but natural that Hindus sympathise with 
their Mussalman brethern and sisters in their genuine and intense 
grief in this connection ; and, besides, the cause of the national 
union is sacred. But there is an additional aspect to which 
I must call your attention. The reasons, expressed and implied, for 
the terms of Pelace offered to Turkey, the character -of the agitation 
that led to the adoption of those severe terms as well as the nature 
of the terms themselves, all conspire to disclose the ancient and the 
ineradicably disquieting doctrine of Europe versus Asia and we, 
Non-Muslim Indians, have an equally vital interest with our Muslim 
fellow-subjects in repudiating ^,nd fighting this doctrine,: Turkey 
is only good for Asia and Asia is good enough for Turkey. The 
treaty provides by foreign interference for the protection of European- 
minorities in Turkish territories against Turkish tyranny but leaves 
the Turks themselves severely alone in this connection. If this 
doctrine is Sound, may we ask the pertinent question why Europe 
and England in particular do not leave Asia and Africa severely alone ? 

(e) Then there is the treatment accorded to Indians abroad 
in the British Colonies. Their position is growing more and moie 
intolerable every dayas events in Fiji and East Africa conclusively 
show and more and more degrading as the evidence collected by the 
Revd. Mr. Andrews with the combined spirit of humanity of 
Howard and Cowper amply proves. For my part it is difficult to 
imagine that it is at all possible for us Indians to protect and safe¬ 
guard the interests of our countrymen abroad while we ourselves 
are semi-slaves of the British Empire. Every interest of ours requires 
that our countrymen in the British Colonies should be brought back 
to India as early as possible, in as large" numbers as possible, for their 
own sake aod in view to co-operate with their countrymen in the 
making of the Indian nation. While England is unwilling or unable 
to accord and guarantee protection of the Indians within British 
Colonies, at least to the extent to which it protects the French 
and the Dutch in them, our substantial grievance and discontent are 
bound to remain unabated. And any plan^'hich we, qs Congressmen, 
should think of devising in view to our political and economic 
amelioration should include the problem of our coutrymen abroad, 
especially in the British Colonies. 
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, ■ (f) Lastly, the situation is extremely complicated and our 

national helplessness is rendered the more disquieting and depressing 
is consequence of the new Reform Act and the rules and regulations 
’ thereunder. I have already alluded to the startling claim, made by 
Parliament that not only now but at every stage of our national 
life, it (the Parliament) is to be the sole judge of our fitness for 
reaching responsible Government. You will in vain search through¬ 
out the Colonial history of Britain for a precedent. The claim made 
to tax the United States of America was far less serious and 
fraught with far less danger to those colonies, than this claim 
\ advanced as against usi It is .but natural that the country is deeply 
concerned by this novel announcement. Coming to the provisions 
of the enactment, we are in possessions of the considered view of 
the entire country on the subject. From the first the Congress 
repudiated ’ the soundness of the principles underlying the whole 
scheme, affirmed the total inadequacy and even dangerous nature of 
the provisions, and maintained that the. country is quite fit for 
immediate responsible government. The whole scheme is without 
the guarantee of historic experience' and precedent and the reason 
■persistenly assigned for adopting so unparalleled a course is pre¬ 
posterous. It was said and it is still being said that no other scheme 
could be .thought of. But why make a distinction between India 
and any other British “dominion heyond the seas” ? It must he 
remembered. that not only the five great Dominions (Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland) were 
allowed responsible Government,- but also several other much smaller 
Colonies, such as Jamaica, were all easily granted this blessing. We 
are naivly told this is a temporary structure on which to build the 
future grand edifice of responsible Government, but what honest 
reasons can be. assigned for adopting so strange and unprecedented 
a plan 1 The oentral Government of India is to continue autocratic 
and despotic 'and the subordinate Governments alone are to have 
this experiment. Not only the provinces are to be converted into 
quasi-states to begin with, but each state is to he dualin sovereignty 
and the better and the stronger part in financial power and prestige 
is to belong to the bureaucracy. It is admitted that the whole 
scheme is in reality federalism though without the name. This is 
a new and perilous Utopia. History has not furnished any example 
by way of a successful model for so strange a course. Federalism 
has ever, been an attempt on the part of separate sovereign natione 
and states whether Colqpial or Independent, to unite together by 
compact and construct a central government for the benefit of all 
of them by surrendering a portion of their respective sovereign 
powers, And the progress has always been, in healthy federations. 
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towards the augmentation of the powers and functions of the central 
.Government in view to increasing efficiency and prosperity of the 
whole group. A most remarkable example is that of the Federal' 
Colonies of South- Africa who gave up their .sovereign powers^of 
their own accordin' view that the Central Federal-Government 
mightjbecome a unitary Government in the general interests of all 
and the previous sovereign states became subordinate provinces 
giving up their legislative organs and retaining power only to draft 
special ordinances for each particular province to be enacted into 
law by the one legislature of the country. But for India the process 
proposed and-adopted is a contrary course, God alone knows why. 
India has ever been a-unitary country and when it consisted of several 
states there was no federation or attempt at federation at all. The 
India of Asoka and of Alcbar were great'unitary countries and their 
reigns were the brightest and the people were the freest in the 
history of India. / ‘ 

Let us next examine the hope held out to us that out of this 
strange scheme our future responsible Government is to be evolved. 
Hete, reason’ and history are altogether, against this course. In' 
Federal countries, the legislature is necessarily bicameral, one 
chamber representing the people of the whole federal Government 
and the other chamber representing the separate and individual 
interests of the constituent sovereign states. If the executive 
Government is to be responsible to the legislature in view to both 
the sets of interests, it must command the confidence of the majority 
in each chamber at-one and the same time. But this is hardly 
possible in'practice and if the two chambers do not concur, it would 
he impossible to make the executive Government responsible at all. 
On the other hand it will be obviously unjust to make the executive 
Government depend for its existence and power on the confidence 
of the majority in one chamber only. For it would be then abandon¬ 
ing the intirusts represented by the- other chamber. Hence, it is 
that no true federal Government is a responsible Government like 
that of England or France. It is responsible, not to the legislature, 
hut to the people as I have already remarked, the responsibility 
to be enforced by forfeiture of confidence at every ne\V election and 
by. separate impeachment of responsible members constituting the 
government when guilty of grave crimes. Except in this extremely 
feeble way there is no day of reckoning for the Federal Executive. 
The difficulty and inadequacy of the remedy by, impeachment was 
long ago pointed out in the Grand Remonstrance of 1641. President 
Wilson says that the surrender of people’s rights to Government is 
greater and their control of it is less in a Federal than in a 
Responsible Government, In Switzerland, being a very small 
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country, this great federal infirmity is obviated by a provision 'ol a 
referendum to the ■ people, which course is impossible in so large a 
country as British India. The one country that is trying the double 
experiment of both federalism and responsible government is 
Australia. But. the system is yet on its trial and two great 
authorities Mr. Bernard Wise and Prof. Marriott say that, either its 
federalism would kill its responsibility or its responsibility would kill 
its federalism. Considering the tendency of the United States 
which is making a rapid march towards the unitary form, it is most 
likely that Australian responsibility would kill Australian federalism. 
If this be the peril in a truly federal system, we must tremble when 
we are told we can reach a responsible government out of the false 
and pseudo system of federalism proposed for us. 

This system has been thought of and constructed on purpose to 
conciliate the ancient bureaucracy, most unwilling to abate a jot of 
their power and prestige, actual and imaginary. The whole involves 
a double peril, perpetual friction between the bureaucracy and the 
peoples’ representatives and inter-provincial jealousy and strife to be 
designedly ripened into international jealousy and strife. Already 
a bitter inter-provincial strife has begun on account of the highly 
. artificial and inequitable financial arrangements affecting the several 
constituent provinces. Under the name of “ Reforms,” perilous 
principles and provisions have been thus introduced effectually to 
divide the country into* separate peoples to be ever animated by 
bitter jealousy. 

32. This being the grave political situation, the country and 
the Congress are agreed that the one remedy for its prompt 
liquidation is the immediate establishment of responsible government 
for British India leaving it to its people and their representatives to 
revise and readjust the provincial system of government on sound 
lines tending to domestic harmony and progress. The divine 
principle that should characterise the entire fiscal system of the 
coming responsible government is obviously the principle of equal 
sacrifice by all the inhabitants of the whole country In proportion to 
the income of each and subject to uniform exemption for minimum 
subsistence ori the principle of the assessment of the income J;ax. 

Principle of Non-Co-operation Supported. 

33. The one question everywhere asked is, what is the 
sanction behind and backing up our demand 1 What is the weapon, 

. short of rebellion, that can compel England to let us have this form 
government which has been only promised to us as a dim and delusive 
goal to bo reached by wading through unparalleled and perilous 
labyrinths of systems of provincial autonomy and enforced unnatural 
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federalism ? This is a most embaiassing question and I confess that I 
have ever felt most nervous and most diffident as often as I thought 
of a satisfactory reply to what appears to be the most knotty political 
conundrum. Yet, we must find an honest solution of the problem and 
on that solution hangs the fate of our salvation for ever. We must 
proceed to the work therefore most religiously, and most cautiously and 
yet with courage, I venture to submit that it would be safest to rely 
upon history and upon the practical experience and political wisdom 
which happily the history of free countries supplies to us, if we 
would only seek that assistance of history earnestly and in humility. 
To the past and to patterns and systems tested by experience to be 
sound or otherwise we must look for light and guidance and to 
nothing else if we would walk on firm and safe ground. In answer 
to this one vital question the Special Congress at: Calcutta recom¬ 
mended by a majority a programme of non-co-operation. It will be 
observed that apart from the programme the scope and the nature 
of the principle itself and the necessity for adopting it was not 
separately discussed and debated. As to the great necessity for the 
adoption by us of some such weapon as that of organized non-co- 
operation with the rulers in view to reach our full freedom immedi¬ 
ately; there can be no two honest opinions. We have been petition¬ 
ing and agitating these thirty five yeais and over for a real aud 
substantial voice in the government of our own country, but in 
vain. On the other hand the authorities here and at home have 
driven us to the climax of facing the consequences of our national 
helplessness to protect ourselves and our countrymen in the British 
Colonies in the possession and enjoyment of elementary rights of 
person and property. Nay more. While we are in grief, in universal 
grief as if the whole country is one house of death, injuries and insult 
continue to be added and heaped upon us. Look at the compen¬ 
sations awarded in connection with the Punjab disturbances. 
Whether you consider ■ tb6 principle or the measure of the money 
compensation awarded to European sufferers as distinguished from 
that awarded to. Indians there is but one conclusion possible that 
our rights are flouted and we are treated as sub-human beings. Lcok 
at the Esher Commission and look at the appointment of Sir O’Dwycr 
on it in mockery of our grief and of our opinion of him. Look at the 
memorial for General Dyer and the necessity for a Government 
order to restrain the bureaucracy from subscribing to 1 it. Look 
at the proceedings of the European Association at Calcutta justifying 
• the massacres by General Dyer even at this late hour after eminent 
counsel in England had declared the massacres to be wilful murders. 
No, the age of pious annual budgets of resolutions by us is gone for 
ever. We are bound if we won’t perish as a people, we are hound 
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to think of and adopt a method to force England to lot us get into 
freedom at once. The question for us to consider is whether in our 
own interests the principle and programme of non-co-operati6n 
actually adopted is justifiable and adequate for the purpose we have 
in view. The exact nature and scope of the principle has not been 
defined and it is diffcult to defino it. It, is to be hoped that the 
principle is elastic enough to include passive resistance on concrete 
occasions ahd to specific measures whether - legislative or administra¬ 
tive and also to include strikes sectional, vocational and otherwise. 
You will remember that His Excellency the Viceroy in Council has 
pronounced the principle of non-co-operation as unconstitutional be¬ 
cause it intended to paralyse the existing administration. It is a most 
astounding pronouncement. His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, 
who is in the main -responsible for the darkest page in the British 
history of India would have done us a great service if, in the same 
remarkable communique, he had vouchsafed for our benefit what 
exactly our constitution is and where it is to be found. If, for a 
moment it is pretended that the constitution of England is applicable 
to India would he be pleased to tell us what part of it, what 
principle in it, the principle and plan of non-co-operation offends. 
On the other hand, the whole British system of administration rests 
on the basis of non-co-operation, of conqueror againt conquered, of 
Europe against Asia, of white people against coloured people. And 
several discriminatory laws,in India and administrative measures' 
bristle .with sinister principles of this kind of non-co-operation and 
are wholly unconstitutional 'from the standpoint’of the British 
Constitution. The new diarchial system of provincial autonomy is 
one entire homage to the chronic doctrine of non-co-operation of 
the British bureaucracy in India with the children of the soil. It is 
-mockery therefore on the part of the Government to characterize 
Mahatmaji Gandhi’s principle of-non-co-operation as unconstitutional. 
On the other hand the essential principle of this movement being 
renunciation and self-sacrifice and non-violence, whereas the other 
doctrine of non-co-operation is aggressive, selfish, and sordid. We are 
entitled justly to claim that this principle of non-co-operation is sacred 
and directed to secure and preserve our legitimate rights and our 
honest enjoyment thereof. It is not in support of might versus right. 

33(a). We are entitled and bound to adopt such a principle 
without favour and without fear of consequences and guided solely by 
a consideration of it as-a means to the end of self-preservation as a 
people. To that subject we shall now turn. 

Boycott of Councils Approved. 

- ^ 34. With that single aiip, namely national self-preservation and 
national liberty and attainment of immediate responsible government 
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as the only means to achieve that end, we shall proceed to examine 
how far the programme of non-co-operation adopted by the Special 
Congress at Calcutta is suitable. As we all know it consists of 
several items and a few more items are also intended to be added to 
them. I do not think .it is necessary or that it would 6orve a very 
material purpose to. traverse all . of them at length. The item 
relating to the abandonment of titles may be left alone, response or 
no response to ' this demand meaning very little in promoting or 
affecting the cause we all have at heart. It strikes me that to the 
demand that the honorary offices should be abandoned, an exception 
might be made in favour of judicial offices, as on the whole greater 
independence and justice is and can be had from non-official 
Magistrates and Judges than from official stipendiary ones and that 
too in a system where there is n6 separation of the Judicial from the 
Executive. We may also dispose iii a few words of the item relating 
tp the Reformed Councils. The issue as to this is no longer a live 
issue and may he treated as tried and disposed of. And it is of 
very little interest for the next few years. If it must be admitted 
that considerable successes has attended this part of the programme 
of non-co-operation even those who are altogether against^ the 
movement of non-co-operation can well afford not to regret this 
success. The evils of the whole Reform scheme I have already 
pointed out. We may challenge the authorities here and in England 
to import the best practical statesman from England in order to work 
this system for us as the peoples’ ministers with the unenviable and 
disquieting portion of powers' and privileges vouchsafed for them 
under the new regime. We shall ask them thus to teach us an object 
lesson and demonstration for training ourselves later on for running 
such a system and thence wade our way to the goal of responsible 
government. -In fine I venture to say that we cannot admit the 
experiment to be a thoroughly honest and disinterested one. If 
several nationalists once "thought it best to seek election into the 
Reformed Councils, it was for the double reason that the Amiitsar 
Congress and our fxiends in the Parliament the Labour Members, 
recommended that we should enter it if only to constitute a well- 
organized opposition and to expose its infirmities from within rather 
than from without. But on the whole the country has come to the 
conclusion that the whole system is bound to be an utter failure 
both financially and as a temporary platform by getting on which we 
are to reach responsible government by no means clearly looming in 
the horizon. O.i the whole, the nationalists were well advised 
i therefore, in finally declining to seek and occupy a position where it 
■ might be said at the end that we were responsible for the failure 
and not the fatal inherent infirmities of the novel system. » 

18 
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Boycott of Schools Disapproved. 

35. The most important item in the programme relates to the 
withdrawal of students from Government and Aided schools. You 
have had the experience of the movement in this particular for the 
past few months. It is for you now to-determine and to declare 
whether this part of the programme should be affirmed and carried 
out. Let us not, for a moment, forget the one object of the whole 
movement with which it has been initiated. It is to force the hands 
of Government to grant our very legitimate request, namely, to 
establish responsible Government and to redress our Khilafat 
grievance. Is it possible that emptying Government" ar.d aided 
institutions would anywise paralyze, the Government here and in 
England in its administration and compel it to grant our object 1 If 
Government are relieved from maintaining schools and colleges, 
would not the money bq available for other purposes—over eight 
crores of rupees annually ? And .is this a national advantage? In 
order to^replace them*by our own national institutions should we not 
have funds which will give us similar annual income for which a 
capital of about 200 crores would be necessary ? And there is the very 
large amount needed' for buying lands, constructing buildings, and 
laboratories and educational museums and furnishing them. Is it 
possible for the country to supply that money in the near future . 
All this is needed to reach the superior benefit expected from purely 
national institutions. Equipment, and teaching staff being equ&l ' n 
extent and quality, th ere can be no doubt that purely national institu¬ 
tions without any control from the bureaucratic government would 
be a distinct advantage both individually and nationally. It m for 
you "to say w'hether this object, to be reached by an amount of 
money which we cannot dream of realising in the near future, is 
anywise related to the initial and only immediate ■object of the 
movement, namely, redress of our grievances in less than a year. Lot 
of collateral and consequential matters have also to be considered by 
us in the working of the programme. It has hitherto been an 
accepted maxim of our political life that the students should be left 
in calm atmosphere to pursue their career and that it is injurious to 
then; and to the rising generation to draw them into the highly 
excitablo vortex of practical politics which is fast changing in our 
country as well, into party politics. Can the propaganda be carried 
on without violating this cardinal and very healthy maxim 1 We seek 
Swaraj. The bedrock of a healthy nation is the sound family." Will 
not this propaganda separate students from parents and grand¬ 
parents and from elder brothers and sisters oftener that not t How 
long is this process to continue if England persists, however 
perversely, in declining to allow us to erect our own responsible 
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government at once 1 Will not, at the end -of this period—riioiie of 
us can say how long it will be—the countfy be so much the poorer 
and sufferer in every way for our student population being suddenly 
debarred from pursuing their further career 1 It would be a totally 
different thing if students are asked to give up Government and 
Aided institutions whenever and wherever national educational 
institutions have been fully established and are ready to receive 
them and educate them. \ . 

Spread Primary Education. > 

36.- But there is another and most serious aspect of the 
problem of national reconstruction, awaiting your consideration. Is 
it or is it not necessary as the very first step in the process that free 
and universal primary education for the masses should be at once 
provided for and started by the people of this country 1 Of course 
we are all agreed that the country stands in need of every kind and 
degree of education —elementary, secondary and collegiate and pro¬ 
fessional, scientific and technical, all simultaneously. But having 
regard to the resources of poverty-stricken Indians, is it prudent 
and just to the masses of the people that we should, at this grave 
crisis, think of replacing University, Collegiate and Secondary 
Institutions merely because they are in the hands of Government 
and more or less controlled by Government, by independent 
national institutions and continue to starve^ the masses 1 We must 
not forget that in our country about'94 per cent, of the population 
are absolutely illiterate while only less than 4 per cent, receive any' 
kind of instruction in schools and colleges. "VVe have to provide at 
least primary instruction for this large percentage of from 94 to 96 
per cent of the entire nation. The education of our masses is behind 
most civilised countries. Taking the test of the percentage of the 
pupils receiving primary education to the whole" population, the 
proportion in our country is about one tenth of the same in the 
United States, orle-eighth of it in England and Germany and one- 
seventh of it in France and Japan while in secondary education 
India ranks higher than France and Japan. And what would be 
the cost of providing for the education of our masses 1 The Govern¬ 
ment cost of primary education is about Ks. 11 annually for each 
pupil but here let us note, Government receives some school fees. Our 
institutions are to be entirely free. In addition we require hostels and 
scholarships if not provision for lodging and boarding in each irstitu- 
\ tiou for the instruction of the extremely poor. Besides, the teaching 
) staff in the primary schools are now very ill-paid and the lower ones 
darn less than our unskilled labourers. ,In our national institutions 
this highly demoralising feature should be removed. We must take 
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the cost to be much higher, therefore, than' the present Government 
cost at Rs. ;11; say Rs. 15 per pupil annually. Having .regard to 
the short average life of Indians, let us take the approximate 
iiumber of both boys and girls fit to receive primary instruction to be 
about 70 millions, less than a fourth of the whole population as the 
rule that people from 15 to 50 year's of age constitute half the 
population of a country applies to India as well. The annual cost 
of providing free education for this population would be approxi¬ 
mately 105 crores. Let us add to this the cost of providing school 
buildings, playgrounds, hostels, and equipping them all and the cost 
will be enormous. And we must take to finding all this money as 
rapidly as we can. But let us have some idea of our national 
resources. The mean annual income of the people of India is between 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 say roughly Rs. 25 per. head whereas mean annual 
•income of the inhabitants of England is at least twenty times that. 
The exact figure would depend upon ; the exchange of course. We 
must gather our money from our own people. Let us not forget 
that an enormous proportion of our population are ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-sheltered. It is not human to call upon these people to 
subject themselves to any the least self-sacrifice in money. We must 
find our money from the strata above these. But our middle classes 
are not equal to the wage earners of England and America on an 
average. Only our richest people may be said to be equal to the 
middle classes of those countries. From these two classes, namelyi 
from the upper and the middle classes, is it possible for us, whatever 
may be their high ideals of self-sacrifice, to get the required amount 
now 1 ? Clearly it would be impossible. We cannot hope to get 
much, having regard to the low degree of onr national savings apart 
from the income for many a long year to come. The degree of our 
resources in this respect depends upon the aggregate annual savings 
of British India. • Exact figures cannot be obtained. But we can 
have some idea if we have regard to the fact that the estimated 
average wealth for India per head is about one of twenty-fourth of 
the same for the United Kingdom and one-fourth of Japan. Besides 

there are vast numbers of rich foreigners in India whose savings 

should be deducted. The figure for the Indians would be found 
extremely low when compared with figures for the free countries of 
the world. But we must make a beginning and we must begin at 
once : and here the choice of two problems, namely, whether we 
ought to begin starting National High Schools and Colleges and 
Universities, to replace the existing ones and to continue to neglect 
the education of the masses and the poor, or, whether we ought to 
use every available rupee for starting free primary education for 
the masses, presents, itself ’Justice to the masses and every national 
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interest determines the ■ choice easily. ’We must begin national 
primary education immediately. From this one" standpoint alone it 
-is for. you to say whether this item of the programme should not'be 
given upj at leasty should not be suspended, till a more favourable 
economic opportunity presents itself. 

37* 1 might add here that one essential condition of the success 
of democratic responsible Government as distinguished from aristo¬ 
cratic. is ah intelligent and vigilant universal public opinion and 
this is only possible in the highest perfection in a country of univer¬ 
sal education. Besides, a true democracy implies universal suffrage 
and a universal suffrage where only less than 6 per cent of the 
population receive any kind of instruction is futile and may be even 
at times dangerous. . 

_.i ( ; i. 38. Our next step is'to secure the country’s economic prosperity 
in the light of advancing modern science as fast as we can, and this 
is only possible, if we not only start scientific and technical instruc¬ 
tion in our country on a wide basis but also send out capable students 
to the world abroad to receive specialised scientific aDd technical 
training, in .the earlier stages of our progress at least, and also to 
import experts for assisting us in starting model industrial institutions 
and demonstrations. It is for you, therefore to take up this-problem 
in all seriousness and judiciously arrive at a conclusion whether or 
.not all the available money should be devoted by us to these objects 
.-^-primary and technical education and provision of scholarships for 
technical and scientific education abroad and for technical demons¬ 
trations and opening model industries in our own country.- 

' Boycott of Courts. 

39. Then there is the item relating to the withdrawal of pleaders 
from the established courts of law. Here also to start with, we 
must put the test question to ourselves' how such a withdrawal of 
our countrymen would in the least paralyse the Government and 
accelerates the attainment of our object. The legal profession has 
not been a great favourite with the bureaucracy* Nowand then 
vague ideas were entertained by several of them diminishing and 
■regulating the numbers of the bar. Is it at all reasonable'and 
practicable that thousands and thousands of young men, educated 
and equipped to become members of the bar at an enormous sacrifice 
in all poor and middle class families, should be suddenly asked to 
cut abort their career and only career for which they arc fit 1 The 
sudden withdrawal of the pleaders wholesale, especially the younger 
ones, if practicable and actually effected would plunge^ their parents 
and families into immense toisery. Are we satisfied, that this 
goutse is necessary for securing freedom, our national freedom ] 
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Does history furnish uV f with any similar example ? On the other 
hand does it not furnish lessons to the contrary 1 The great English 
Constitution owes its origin and development as well to the line of 
great English judges as to her statesmen and warriors. There is a close 
relation between the science and practice of politics and the science 
and practice of la"w. In fact, both may be described as one science, 
the science of distinguishing right from wrong. Says Burke :—“ He 
was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first and 
noblest of human sciences : a science which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding, than all the other kinds of learning 
put together.” And therefore it is we find that throughout the 
world the two classes, politicians and lawyers, are often identical. 
The great French Revolution, the dawn of modern political liberty, 
owed its success no less to the lawyers than to her statesmen and 
soldiers. The former two were mostly identical. The majority of the 
great Constituent Assembly of the glorious French Revolution were 
lawyers. This fact had a ludicrous effect on Burke, the great Liberal 
Statesman as he was, but who suddenly became a reactionary at the 
time and in consequence of the French Revolution. As he was 
well-known to be an. admirer of the legal profession, when in reply 
to his most uncharitable attack on the doings of the Constituent 
Assembly he was told it was all the doings of the lawyers, he was 
stunned but he at once recovered his presence of mind and found 
consolation in Ms imagination that they all must be 1 very inferior 
lawyers ! Do you consider that this item in the programme is in 
grateful memory of the Constituent Assembly of immortal glory 1 
40. This demand for the withdrawal of lawyers is further based 
on the ground that the movement would thereby facilitate the 
establishment of arbitration courts. Here again it is for you to discuss 
and determine whether it is possible and desirable at the same time 
that the regular courts established by law should be abolished and 
replaced entirely by arbitration courts. Private arbitration is of 
immense value in a society. The more petty offences and plain cases 
of civil dispute between individuals and individuals are disposed of 
by private arbitration and reconciliation, the better it would be for 
the individuals concerned and for the society as well. But private 
citizens, however enlightened and experienced, would not be able 
to handle and investigate complex cases of law involving consi¬ 
deration of highly delicate questions of right and wrong, arising from 
contract, express and implied, and from injuries voluntary, acciden¬ 
tal and rash. Often, too grave questions both as to the interpretation 
and validity of law, domestic and foreign and international, arise 
for decision. The handling of such questions requires skilled and 
technical experience arising from a special and painful study of the 
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law and jurisprudence and from experience at the bar presided over 
by skilled and learned judges. What is needed for obtaining true 
justice is a combination of both the sets of tribunals, that is judge 
and jury. If we abolish 'courts and if we abolish the profession of 
law, and nothing less the item means to be effectual, there would 
be a great social want which there would be no means of supplying. 
The result will be immediate increase of offences and criminal cases 
and gradual decay of national instinct for freedom. Those who 
have experience of courts and of the lower strata of society know 
that the masses are on the one hand unable to analyse their grievan¬ 
ces into bases for civil actions and civil remedies and on the other, 
little accustomed to restrain their passions and feelings of revenge 
and are in consequence most apt to take the law into their own 
hands and commit dffences, in supposed redress of their grievances 
but more really in revenge. Let us remember that, as civilization 
advances, injuries would be multiplied by design, accident, and 
oversight^ and great skill and ingenuity are needed to investigate 
their true nature and to find suitable remedies for the injured in 
respect of the novel injuries. Let us not forget that freedom 
means the rule of law. But it is inconceivable that the “ reign ” 
and “ majesty ” of law can be secured and y maintained without 
courts of law and without the profession of the law. ' 

. 41. Taking these two items together I venture to think that I 

shall be justified in asking you to consider whether any appreciable 
success of the movement which I humbly ’deny can ever be reached 
does not mean an unintentional and even unconscious proposal to 
rebarbarise the people of India, by no means a very auspicious 
preparation to establish and' maintain the democratical form of 
responsible government which we all have so dear at heart. 

Constructive Programme, Nation Building. 

42. You would all naturally ask me what then should be our 
programme if this programme is not .adopted by us any longer. I 
will make an honest endeavour to give you aii answer. In one word 
' it is nation-building. We must take to nation-building at once, on 
a scale, and in a manner to make up for lost time and fully equal 
to meet the situation as well caused by our own torpidity arid 
hibernation of energies for centuries as by the bad faith and mis¬ 
conduct by our rulers. We are bent and rightly soon having 
immediate responsible government for our state. But let us 
j not forget that the state is not quite the nation and the 
i nation is not quite the state. The state is an instrument for the 
purpose of the development and welfare of the nation. At 
the same time the healthy growth of both depends upon their 
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interaction. If, therefore, we would have the best form of govern¬ 
ment and adapt it and develop it so as to suit the genius of the 
people of this country, we should renovate the people in as great a 
perfection as it'is possible for us to do without the true state 'to 
begin with. Great progress has been made since the Congress was 
^started in the way of the unification on the people and the mobili¬ 
sation and augmentation of the 1 national camaraderie of spirit. 
Thank God, the cumulative effect of all the misfortunes that have 
recently overtaken the entire'country has done more to unite us 
than centuries of universal national education^ and mission work 
for the purpose could have effected and this involuntary process of 
national unificaion is greatly expanded and 1 intensified under the 
auspices of Mahatmaji Gandhi and the stalwart patriots who are 
co-operating with him": our everlasting gratitude and that of our 
children unborn is due to him and to them for this great and 
glorious service to our mother-land. But yet we are not fully as 
great and vital a nation as we may well be and processes of further 
renovation must be immediately thought of by us and adopted and 
put into effect. The first and foremost is' the education of the 
masses in as large and fast expanding a scale as we can endeavour 
to achieve. The Congress must at once appoint, one special 
committee with power to appoint sub-committees charged with this 
important business and nothing else. They must collect funds and 
,, appoint'active missionaries for starting vernacular schools by day 
and by night for the benefit of labourers, for holding lectures, 
demonstrations and so forth. Then we must deal with problems 
oi our men abroad, especially in the British Colonies, We must 
attend to the question of their immediate repatriation. This country 
needs the activities, both mental and bodily, of all her children for 
the development of our resources to the highest degree in the light 
of modern science. Then there is the question of labour organiza¬ 
tion and missions for the elevation of the depressed classes. The 
country has been hitherto altogether neglecting the vital problem 
of the amelioration of sections of our countrymen and countrywomen 
designated as ‘‘Criminal tribes’’ and “Criminal classes.” These are 
all subject to harassing and humiliating special laws. CQngress 
must appoint committees for the purpose of starting and co-operating 
in movements in connection with all these problems. I think the 
Social Reformers will take care of themselves but the Congress must 
extend their right hand of sympathy and good fellowship towards 
them. All these activities should be on. a thoroughly organized 
basis and on a progressive efficient scale. ’ 

Swadeshi and Boycott 

43. I also desire that the scheme for the entire renovation of 
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India includes a negative aspect to which.I would call;your attention 
specially.. With the people of India thus renovated, if not reborn, 
into a-nation, well knit and vital, we have the means of converting 
not simply the personnel of the bureaucratic government but what 
is still more important the . non-official English exploiters of our 
country as well into a new angle, of vision. With this scheme, we 
can starve the English planters, the English merchants, traders and 
manufacturers in our country with increasing scarcity of labour into 
gradual exhaustion and into satisfactory, mentality towards us. And 
this will also give us power in reserve to produce national strikes 
of inferior and unskilled workmen in Railways, Posts and telegraph 
departments and so forth. Let us remember that the! great Bible of 
the Englishmen is the financial code. ' Financial statistics which 
show-loss of income and which threaten progressive loss of income 
have far greater effect on the mental outlook and on the moral 
calibre of the average Englishman that any other weapon we can 
conceive of. I desire that we intentionally and with set purpose, 
make provision for gradually and rapidly affecting the income of the 
English exploiters in India and even of England in so far as India 
is her market and supplier of raw produce, 'in all legitimate ways, 
immediately by organising labour, specially unskilled-labour, for the 
economic advancement of India at an accelerated speed” and 
calculated at-the same time to starve the foreign exploiter as stated 
above. .The Congress must appoint select committee of experts with 
power to -form branch committees throughout the country for making 
suitable arrangements for the gradual boycott oi foreign goods and 
for stoppage of exportation of raw produce. 1 1 consider this is the 
most effective method of converting Englishmen into our friends at 
least into a sense'of justice for us. Let us not forget that the Eng¬ 
lish exploiters, non-official much more than official, form a sort of 
moral Ulster in India without a geographical unit. Our first duty 
therefore is to recognise this fact. We have been too long negligent 
of this phenomenon in spite of" warnings from the days of Lord 
Ripon. The weakness of the English exploiter not to speak of the 
the whole nation, is money finance if you like. We must attack him 
there if we desire to attack him with any success at all. A witty 
Frenchman once said that the Englishman would rather forgive 
parricide than the theft of a penny. Let us remember that once 
upon a time England punished murder with fine while it hanged 
people for robbery and forgery. Parnell hit the right nail when he 
with grim humour, said that in a composite British army of English¬ 
men, Scotchmen and Irishmen, the Irish broke the line of the enemy 
then came the Scots and took the prisoners, last came the English 
and picked up the booty. A far greater and more serious authority 
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is also available on the point. Burke says that the English idea of 
liberty is not abstract but inherent in some sensible object and that 
almost every nation has some favourite point which is the criterion 
of their liberty and that the. English sensible object with which their 
idea of freedom is indissolubly connected is money. 

44. I venture to submit to your consideration that the scheme 
■which is at once capable of constructing and advancing the economic 
state of the country and paralysing the production, the manufacture 
and the sale of goods of Englishmen here and in England and the 
Colonies is the best weapon we can think of and absolutely free from 
any disquieting principle calculated to do us the least harm and 11 O 
Viceroy would have the courage to describe it as unconstitutional. 
You will observe that the scheme I place before you relates to the 
gradual boycott of all foreign goods and not merely British goods 
and this for two reasons. In our plan we should make an honest 
endeavour to exclude the play of any feelings of vendetta.' On the 
other hand the mere exclusion of British goods would only swell 
the import of other foreign goods and therefore would check the 
promotion of our economic prosperity as effectually as now. 

Alliance with Labour Party. 

45. I have also another proposal to submit to you. It has long 
been the accepted unwritten creed of tbo Indian National Congress 
that, in our endeavours to extract from England the full and loyal 
performance of their duties to India, we should not ally ourselves 
with any political pajjty in England but should be neutral and apply 
to all like. Whatever the wisdom of this course was at the early 
life of the Congress, I venture to think that the time has now 
arrived for us to definitely declare ourselves the ally of one party pure 
or composite and that we should co-operate with that party in their 
endeavours to increase their power and influence both in the 
parliament and outside it. Obviously we cannot think of the 
Conservatives or of the Unionists as our ally. The choice lies 
between the Labour Party and the pure Liberal Party but it 
is lamentable that on the one hand the pure Liberal Party, 
apart from individual exceptions, was not a warm advocate 
of our rights and on the other hand does not appear a well- 
organized and progressive party now. There remains only the 
Labour Party together with Independent Liberals like Commander 
Ken worthy. This country is already beholden to them for unalloyed 
service in our aspirations, thanks to Col. Wedgwood, Mr. Ben 
Spoor and others heartily co-operating with them. I have the 
courage to submit to you for your consideration that our offer will 
be most welcome to this party. And it, is high time that this 
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country offers, a hearty alliance to them as well in love and gratitude 
as in our vital national interests. f 

46. you will thus see that the “ sanction ” behind our demand 

or the weapon with which we have to carry on our struggle success¬ 
fully to reach the establishment of responsible Government is three¬ 
fold :■—the reconstruction of the Indian nation on principles sanctioned 
by the law. of God and of, utility tested and approved by the wisdom 
of man in all free countries, .ancient and modern, the reorganization 
of the economic industry of our country with the negative provision 
of starving foreign and English exploitation of our country and also 
.affecting the commercial interests of England in so far as it may be 
possible for India to do, and lastly by entering into a cordial alliance 
with . the . Labour party in. England. I venture to claim that the 
programme I have sketched out for your consideration and adoption 
is at,once both end and means and rests on the one hand on durable 
and progressive principles and is, on the other, charged with 
no disquieting elements calculated to divide, the people of this 
country into hostile sections aiid camps with mutual hatred and 
jealousy and free too from all tendencies to dangerous reaction 
and to peril to those engaged in the propaganda work of the 
movement. - 

47. Let us npxt endeavour to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole situation. Let us consider ft in its two general aspects and 
I can conceive of no third aspect that is as fashioned by our 
bureaucracy and as is now being made by ourselves. .Despite 
pledges and professions to the contrary the British administration of 
India has been from the beginning on principles of aggressive non-co- 
operation of the dominant white people with the coloured people of 
India ever on discriminatory laws and discriminatory administrative 
measures supplemented from time to time by the application of very 
.repressive laws unknown to the free and oivilized countries. The 
position has become simply intolerable. The last straw has been 
added to the burden by the Esher Commission report and we can 
stand it no longer. At this hour of our supreme crisis it is the sacred 
and sworn duty of every one of us to raise the level of this vision so 
that the ways and means which we are bound to devise and adopt 
for the purpose of rescuing ourselves from this galling and perilous 
plight are not only suitable and adequate but are also such as we can 
be ever, proud of and as would appeal to the general conscience and 
general conviction of the tribunal of the civilized world. England can 
no longer remain an isolated power. If we desire to accuse her at 
the bar of the world’s tribunal as we do desire in view to our redress 
and salvation we ought to enter our protest of complaint and 
demand of justice .with “clean hands and clean minds ” in the 
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‘words Of Mahatma ji Ghandi. I would ask you seriously to approach 
the problem from this stand point. . 

48. Taking the question of the adequacy of our ways and 
means first I would impress upon you to consider the prime necessity 
that we are united not only in making our demand hut also in 
formulating the specific terms of the demand in our adoption and 
pursuit of our methods in view to see that the demand is granted. I am 
satisfied and I believe you are all satisfied that the country is now 
unanimous in demand for the immediate establishment of responsible 
Government. But unless we are also united and unanimous in our 
programme to attain it, it is my duty to my God and to my country 
to say that our chance would fly away, and the vision of our salva¬ 
tion would only move like ignis-fatuus light approaching and receding 
and ever deceiving. And we shall be deeply chargeable with rash 
judgment and criminal neglect of' the God-given moment for our 
salvation alike at the forum of the great world and of our posterity i 
United we stand afld are saved, divided we fall and perish. 

We Must Unite. 

49. I have called, your attention to the features and 
aspects of the several items of the programme of non-co-operation 
adopted by the Special Congress at Calcutta. I desire permission 
to allude to one or two of its important features of a general kiiid. 
Whatever the form of a democratic Government its success as capaple 
of producing the highest freedom, and greatest happiness of the 
people depends upon the facts whether it is a Government .by 
dicussion or by dictation. Great political writers, Bagehot for 
example lay stress on this feature and maintained that no govern¬ 
ment whatever its constitution and however precise and noble its 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the people, can contribute 
to the freedom of the,people unless it is a government by discussion. 
There are two principles necessarily implied in carrying out the 
programme and propaganda work.we are now considering without 
regimentation and without a very severe discipline of all those who 
are actively party to it, the propaganda work cannot be carried on 
and this regimentation out and out necessarily implies an absolute 
and universal surrender of private judgment and a gradual 
emasculation of the capacity for it. And national regimentation 
and national lack and atrophy of power, of private judgement, history 
ancient and modern proves to he inconsistent with national freedom 
and national happiness and progress; if, indeed, they are not 
inconsistent with continued national existence. Sparta and even 
Athens and Germany and several Latin and latinised states of the 
old and new world.are examples and warnings to us in this vital 
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respect. We-all know that ancient AthensWa-s not only free from 
national regimentation/ unlike Spanta but. also its citizens possessed 
and enjoyed . the right of private judgment in the highest degree so 
•much so that evem an egg-seller, on his way homo from the market 
■could take part in the discussion of Ithe affairs of the republic. And 
we alL know the dizzy; height • of freedom, and glory which she 
attained and which has not been since reached by any modern state. 
But Athens fell too. It is a remarkable fact that her decline and 
fall dates from the most glorious point in her history, namely, the 
period of Pericles. ,.His brilliant genius end great character was the 
commencement of the ruin of the state. People adored him and 
trusted him and declined to judge for themselves and the decay of 
the. faculty of, private judgment of individuals began and with it 
began the national decline and fall. A great historian observes that 
ff, Pericles had been less great and less trusted by the people of the 
republic, Athens had not fallen,. And in a short period the gene¬ 
ral demoralisation of the people of Athens was so great that the 
great orator Demonsthenes who endeavoured with his divine eloquence 
to rally the Athenians to resist Phillip of Macedon and to save the 
republic from conquest and subjection was. compelled to warn the 
Athenians that they should take care that after driving away 
Philip they did not manufacture a ne%v Philip to take his place. 
We would do well to take this lesson to heart. We must talje care 
not to manufacture, by our ways and means a new bureaucracy and 
and tyranny in the place of our chronic bureaucracy and old tyranny. 
The melancholy fall of Germany is also full of lessons and warnings 
for us. Next to Athens she was the freest people of Europe and 
England is but transplanted and insular Germany. Germany was 
justly called the fatherland of modern thought but from the time of 
Bismarck national regimentation in view to reach the greatest 
predominance in the world, accompanied by the necessary compelling 
process of securing a surrender and emasculation of private judgment 
began. With the development and success of this twin process the 
ancient German instinct for personal freedom decayed and became 
at the time of the great war almost extinct. These examples are 
better than authoritative precepts but I might quote Professor 
Huxley whom I am sure you will all accept as great and conclusive 
.authority in support of my humble contention how pernicious in 
every interest national regimentation or regimentation of any 
considerable section like that of the Salvation Army, is. It is not 
enough that we establish responsible government but we must also 
| maintain it in the highest and most progressive state of efficiency. 

■ Instances there are where such forms of government were voluntarily 
abandoned. Jamaica threw away the gift of a responsible govern- 
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ment after a short trial and Jamaica was once a Colony of Spain the 
country of Loyalla. Let us not forget that the making of modern 
Italy was due less, much less to, Mazzini, the prophetic patriot than 
to the genius of more worldly patriots, Garibaldi and Cavour. The 
horrors of Russian Bolshevism are due to the fact that while she has 
her Mazzini and a more inspiring prophet in Count Tolstoy, she has 
no Garibaldi or Cavour. 

50. It is worth our while to inquire what our own ancient 
Indian state was considered from this stand point. I have already 
called your attention to the importance universally attached in 
ancient India to the science of polity as being .the highest of sciences. 
Ancient Hindu state was Government by discussion and the villages 
and the towns which constituted the country were all quasi-republics 
and self-contained whose-affairs were carried on by open discussion 
and deliberation by all the people. The king is enjoined to. seek 
counsel for all administrative measures from a group of ministers 
and never to act alone or take counsel from a single minister. R 
was left to him to consult them individually or collectively but 
consult all of them he must and the number of ministers recommended 
varied from 12 to 20. The judgment of a single person even in 
judicial matters was repugnant to ancient Hindu genius. In the 
ancient Hindu judicial system a court never meant a single judge- 
In this connection Indra was praised because he has one thousand 
counsellers for consultation and assistance. Hence he was called 
thousand eyed and the high degree of importance the ancient Hindu 
writers attached to government by discussion may be gathered 
from their precept that the King shall despise the opinion of none, 
for “ even a childs sensible utterance might he found wise.” There¬ 
fore, the genius for government by discussion is in our inherited 
blood and it behoves us to see that in seeking responsible govern¬ 
ment we seek the best form of it viz government by discussion as 
being most suitable to our national genius. 

Divisions on Non-Co-operation Programme. 

51. Besides the very great evils of regimentation and of surren¬ 
der of private judgment with the necessary gradual decay of the 
faculty of private judgment may I have your ipermisdon to allude to 
another very serious evil without producing which the propaganda 
work of the programme of the Calcutta Congress cannot be carried 
on. We have had the experience of its working these four months. 
I ask you to think and to say like sworn jurymen whether the 
propaganda work has. not caused and roused dismay, grief and fierce 
passions and animosities all round. I do not ask you to say whether 
the production and existence of this evil has been fully proved but 
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I ask you to apply your, mind both to the fact as known by each of 
you and also as easily ascertained by you and to the further aspect of 
how the system is viewed subjectively by all those who are conscien¬ 
tiously unwilling to be party to it. We know that bureaucracy in 
defence of its own pernicious system has been attacking our country 
as being divided by castes, breeds, and races, and as being in conse¬ 
quence unfit for and even incapable of the*exercise of the rights of 
Belf-government. It is for you to say whether it is not our religious 
duty that while we are grateful to God and proud of the new and 
growing union between the Muslims and the Non-Muslims of 
this country we do not create two new classes sharply divided on the 
doctrine of non-co-operation and -divided too, in consequence with 
fierce passions and animosities. The great national advantage wo are 
gaining by the sacred union of the Muslims and the Hindus would 
be more than neutralised by this huge new danger arising from new 
frontiers not erected and fomented by the bureaucracy but by 
ourselves,' however conscientiously. Apart from our experience 
of the actual working of this movement, historic evidence tells us 
that a movement of this kind is fraught with domestic danger 
though the nature and extent of it may be contrary to the intention 
of the saintly leader of it. Domestic boycott and that of a very fierce 
kind is a necessary concomitant of the propaganda work. 1 would 
allude to one parallel circumstance of it in Ireland, namely, the 
treatment accorded to tenants who were bidders for farms from 
which other tenants bad been evicted. At a public meeting several 
voices cried, as regards one such bidder '“Shoot him.” Parnell, who 
was present at it proposed a ‘‘more Christian and charitable way”, 
and this “Christian and charitable way” was that this poor wretch 
must be shunned by everybody on the roadsido, in the streets of the 
town, in the shop, in the market place, and even in the place of 
worship in short that he should be isolated from the rest of bis 
country “as if he were the leper of old.” It is for you to consider 
in fear of God and love of justice and of our country whether such 
things are not also calculated to arise in the carrying out of the 
particular propaganda before us. Many thinkers even among those 
who are abandoning the old method of petitioning Government here 
and in England for redress of our national grievance and who are for 
adopting an effectual national weapon to force the hands of our 
rulers to comply with the national demands at once are afraid, are 
genuinely afraid that the success of the working of the particular 
^propaganda would be erecting the whole of India outside the area of 
hon-co-operation into a strange moral Coventry. 

Why Change the Creed 1 

52. Ladies and Gentlemen :—I must not indent on your kind 
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indulgence any further and I must bring my observations to a close. 
There are several other points of considerable importance to which I 
might like to call your attention, but I do not think it is so very 
necessary as to compel me to tax your patience any longer. The 
programme before us’includes the question of the revision of the 
constitution of the Congress. The most important part of it is what 
is known as the creed, in dealing with this point I would appeal to 
you earnestly to consider that the question is not what the form and' 
spirit of the creed should be if we are called upon to adopt one for 
the first time, but why and how we should change the existing one. 

I venture to submit that the two questions 7 are not indentical. H 
wfe desire a change, -the reason and i the superior advantage of the 1 
change should he clear to us before we consent to the change. I 
would only say one word about it. Throughout my earnest appeal 
to you to day 1 proceeded on the basis that British India is part of 
the British Empire and that .the renovated arid free British India is 
to be part of arid partner with England.. I desire our freedom and 
our prosperity arid our right place in the family of great nations not 
less fervently than any in this great presence. But dispassionate 
reason are refused to her at the right moment as practically inspiring 
precedent have ever sustained me in my irresistible life-long c01 ?' 
viction that the independence of India in partnership with England 
would in every way and in every interest be far greater than' her 
independence in absolute separation from her and in isolation. 1 
desire to call your attention that Japan saved her threatened Ire 0 ' 
dom and achieved her greatness and glory with England as her 
treaty ally at her supreme moment. And I believe that the 
advantages would be far greater if our alliance is full life-partner 
ship than qualified term partnership.’ I will next call your attention 
to the principles and attitude of the great Irish partriots till recently* 
Both • Henry Grattan and Issac Butt the apostles of Irish Home 
Buie, desired the Home Buie without separation frorri England. Said. 
Issac Butt “Ireland has given up the idea of separation because 
she has before her the prospect of obtaining another and a far better 
thing.” Some seven decades before him Henry Grattan had said 
“She hears the ocean protesting against separation but she hears the 
sea likewise protesting against Union ; she follows, therefore, her 
physical destination, and obeys the dispensations of Providence, 
when she protest like that sea against the two situations, both equally 
unnatural, Separation and Union.” These words of supreme wisdom 
are most suitable for our adoption under the dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence. If Ireland has now changed her intention and plan it 10 
because the legitimate measure of Home Buie she so long cried and 
prayed for was most unwisely refused to her at the ' right moment 
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fas practically confessed by the' present. Prime Minister. Jut the 
circumstances, and conditions of the two countries are by no means 
exactly the same. Her extreme nearness to great Britain so much 
so that she is deemed essentially and 'vitally a part of the Island 
State seems to be in the way of her getting the full - dominion Home 
Buie. But while our grievances are far more substantial and much 
larger in measure than the grievances of Ireland, our great distance 
from England not to mention the 'fact that the peoples of the two 
countries are not the same in blood, religion and colour ' makes an 
enorrrious difference. It may be that the Unionists desire Ireland 
to be as much part of the British Isles as Abraham Lincoln thought 
that the Southern States of the United States should remain an 
integral part of the whole country. Oil the whole, I confess that I 
am unable to understand the full scope and the exact nature of the 
issue between England and Ireland. I would, therefore, deprecate 
all attempts on our part to model our aims and plans on those of 
Ireland. At least in our case the question is “chose jugie.” Bespon- 
.sible government has been pledged and .promised to us ; though we 
know from past experience what authoritative English pledges and 
promises to ps have been hitherto, yet we need not despair ; any 
further svation and interpretation by England of this pledge and of 
berpaitof the original compact with us generally, will be safe¬ 
guarded by ourselves soundly organised and ever acting in the 
fright spirit. • 

Gandhi and Montagu Arbiters of India’s Fate. 

53. I would now conclude and in doing so I would make an 
earnest appeal to you and beg of you to realise that, for the past two 
years, we have been iii an increasingly critical state of our life, 
political and economical. I believe that the crisis has now reached 
its worst and the Nagpur session of the Congress may be rightly 
deemed to be the Thermopylae in the history of India, certainly in 
the history of the Indian National Congress. I believe that it has 
been alloted to this great presence so to think, so to aim, and so to 
act as to reap the glory of the nation-making and history-making of 
our beloved Motherland: In one aspect the work before us consists 
of two essential parts, one positive and the other negative. I venture 
to think 'that our fate just now lies chiefly in the hands of two 
men, the Bight Hon'ble Mr; Montagu and Mahatmaji Gandhi. Two 
messages have to he presently framed, one to each. You will fraihe 
the message to Mr. Montagu and by virtue of the confidence you 
have reposed in me I shall frame the message to the Mahatmaji. 
You will tell Mr. Montagu “Pray do” and I will tell the Mahatmaji 
“Pray do not” and in the welcome response to each. Message lies the 

20 
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salvation of our country in the main j ust now. The Congress has 
to tell the Coalition Ministry that at the end of the . War it was 
a groat pity that they did not act towards us like Abraham 
Lincoln at the end of the great Civil War. At the end of that 
War he was pressed and cajoled and tempted in every'way to 
return the black warriors with whose help he gained the war of 
secession and firmly established the union of the oountry, to 
their pre war masters. But his heart rebelled, yes, the heart of 
him who was one of the greatest if not the greatest of the 
world’s emancipators and saviours of man from man and he courage¬ 
ously declined to countenance the ignoble and malignant sugges¬ 
tion. But the Coalition Government fell an easy victim to their own 
pre-war mentality revised by success and to the conspiracies and 
temptations to the strain of which they were subjected in respect to 
these three great questions affecting the vital existence of the people 
of this country, namely, the immediate establishment of responsible 
government, the pledges to our Mussulman brethren in the matter 
of the Khilafat jurisdiction of the Sultan of Turkey and in the 
matter of the treatment of the Indians of the British Colonies by. 
themselves saved in this great war t least to a far greater extent 
than by the white subjects of His Gracious Majesty. We have to 
tell them that the opportunity is pot wholly lost and that it is not 
too late-. Some of our warm European friends advocate the demand 
of a short time-limit for the establishment of responsible govern¬ 
ment. But I venture to think that the proposal cannot recommend 
itself to us. Without immediate financial independence we cannot 
live one year longer, without precipitating ourselves deeper into 
irretrievable economic exhaustion. On the other hand'absolutely no 
pretext even can be thought of as justification or excuse for any 
further delay in rendering this elementary justice to us. Possibly, 
the suggestion was made under a mistaken view of the obstacles 
thrown in our way by the preamble and the provision for time limit 
in the government of India Act. But I have already placed before 
you the view which I believe is beyond controversy and js justified 
by precedents in the Colonial History ot England . that the establish¬ 
ment of responsible government can be achieved and can be immedi¬ 
ately begun by Mr. Montagu, under the auspices pf His Gracious 
Majesty, if not even by private instructions from himself alone. We 
have to tell the Mahatmaji that in the processes of the state-making 
and nation-building for India, the great political maxim enunciated 
by Burke should ever be remembered by them, namely, “Bodies tied 
together by so unnatural a bond of union as mutual hatred, are only 
connected to their ruin.” On our part I would earnestly appeal to 
yon that it is of no use any further to think and call for punishments 
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tfn those who have heaped unparalleled disaster and humiliation 
upon us in connection with what is now historically known as the 
Punjab Tragedy,- Let us forgive all, anywise concerned with it. But 
pray let us not forget the frightful • business in all its horrors. No 
man and no nation can wisely walk forward in the path of progress 
if they are not proud of their past glory and if they do not live in 
vivid memory of their past errors and misfortunes caused by 
man. We must make our future and hasten it too, to begin 
with, in the light of our past within these few years and even 
within these few months. But no feelings of hatred or vendetta, 
should he permitted to taint our principles or plans. Not only our 
intense love of our motherland is not inconsistent with our forgive¬ 
ness of England inspite of the continued provocation but on the 
other hand it is most productive of culture-in combination with 
international love. What President Poincare says of Prance is true 
of us. “Patriotism does not come into conflict with our duties 
toward humanity; it is on the contrary a necessary condition of 
those duties” namely duties to ourselvesi There is also the great 
question of justice to the people of England as a whole. We. must 
remember the historic saying of Burke that it is impossible to frame 
an indictment against a whole nation. And there is the assurance, 
if assurance is needed, of our warm and distinguished friend, Col. 
Wedgwood, that nine-tenths of ’ the people of England are innocent 
of any kind of connection and countenance of the deeds of men 
responsible for the frightful horors of the Punjab. If then we ordain 
the new natiou of India without feelings of hatred and without 
feelings of vendetta - externally and with fraternity and loVe 
internally I believe we can compel the Coalition Government and 
the nine tenth of the people of England at once to confess their sins 
arid to admit the imperious jristice of our claim for immediate 
responsible government and foi full power to collect and approp.iate 
, our own.taxes and revenue. If unwisely they postpone our lawful 
j and earnest prayers for elementary justice then the millions of this 
country will soori know the reason why. But to do that effectively 
on our part we must be united.alike in aim and method. Here also 
examples of historic wisdom should alone guide -us rather than any 
“a priori ” view or alluring prophetic vision. Abraham Lincoln 
during all the vicissitudes of the Civil War for which he was respon¬ 
sible in view to emancipation of the negro slaves, declared that he 
attached far greater importance to the unity of the country and that 
'if he was put to a choice only between his two aims, American Unity 
land Negroe Emancipation, he would certainly abandon the- problem 
of emancipation partially or even wholly in view to national integrity 
ancf union. If we are united, we can then tell England and only tbcu - 
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aud'npt till’then that the 300 millions-of India organised and united 
despise ' Irish methods and Hungarian plans for freedom but that we 
shall achieve our own'salvation in imitation of far greater and far 
happier nations such as France and Italy and that if ever in our 
struggle for freedom methods of Sinn Feinnism should enter and 
poison the processes it would be by England against India and not 
by India against England. She already began Sinn Feinnism in the 
Punjab last year and the frightful horrors she committed there were 
more frightful than the horrors, actual and reported, of the Sinn 
Feins in Ireland. We would'remind them too that revolutionary 
France “bare-footed, bare-backed, with only bread and steel,” was 
able to crush Europe in defence of the n.ewly discovered rights of 
man and Frenchman. Because in the words of Carlyle “ The nation 
has that within her which the whole world will not conquer. ,l India 
reborn and united and speaking as one man with her banner with 
the new motto not of liberty and equality only but also' of fraternity 
inscribed on it fluttering in every wind of heaven, can tell England, 
“We also belong to the species 1 homo. We were the first and the 
foremost of it and we mean to be one of the foremost if not the 
foremost of it again ; no more pin your faith in the political 
gospel of “the man on the spot” kind. Don’t bo stupid any mo re > 
either now or, it would be too late; remember that there are 
some .everywhere in India with admiration and love to England,, 
the greater Athens of the modern world, not inferior to the 
romantic devotion of Lord Byron to ancient Athens and that 
the fact of the rapid success of the movement of non-co-operation 
and the universal desire for a sanction other than rebellion to secure 
our rights, shews conclusively the firm loyalty of the people and that 
it would be unparalleled folly and atrocious and suicidal folly to 
attempt to keep us by coercion under plausible and captivating 
camouflage such as goal of responsible Government, representation 
and a voice in the League of Nations and Empire’s Conference. In 
. one word “be a good boy and be partnor with us or get thee gone.” 
And this too without a Cromwell and without- shedding a drop of 
blood. ‘ 


Vandf» Mata^a 



APPENDIX. 

DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF THE DOMINION OF 
BR1TI5H INDIA. 

Whereas the people of British India are anxious and have 
expressed a desire . for the establishment forthwith of responsible 
government for their country with a constitution similar in principle 
to the constitutions of the United_ Kingdom and of the Self- 
Governing Dominions and containing a declaration of their funda¬ 
mental rights of man and as British citizens 

And whereas the immediate establishment of such responsible 
government would conduce to the loyal contentment and welfare of 
the people of British India and also promote the interests of. British 
Empire.:— 

•\ Be it therefore enacted and declared by -the King-Emperor’s 
Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice aiid consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parlia¬ 
ment assembled and by-the authority of the same as follows : 

1. This Act may be cited as the Dominion of British India 
Act-, 1921. 

.. „' 5. The Dominion of British India to which this Act relates 
shall-consist of British India proper and Burma as well as such 
other or others of His Majesty’s Dominions in Asia as may from time 
to time be added to it. 

,,, 3. Executive government and authority of and over the 

Dominion of British India so constituted is hereby declared tfe vest 
in the King-Emperor. 1 

4. The said power and authority - of the King-Emperor shall 
be exercisable by a Viceroy appointed by him as bis representative 
and he shall ordinarily be a Prince of the blood royal of England. 

5. The Viceroy shall exercise the executive power by and with 
the assistance and advice of a Cabinet of Ministers who shall be 
chosen and summoned by him and the majority of whom shall be 
members of the Legislature as herein constituted. 

6. The Cabinet shall be responsible for the policy and 
measures and acts of the government and the tenure of their office 
shall be political and rest on the confidence of the majority of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly. Subject to this provision 
they shall hold office during the pleasure of the King-Emperor, , 
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7. The legislature of British India shall consist of two chambers 
to be styled the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

8. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of not less than five 
hundred members elected under the provisions of this Act and the 
rules and regulations made thereunder. 

9. The members of the Council of State shall not be less than 
one hundred and not less than four-fifths of whom shall, under rules 
and regulations under this Act, be elected for units representing as 
far as possible linguistic areas. The remaining one-fifth may be 
nominated by the Viceroy. 

10. The privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed 
and exercised by the two chambers of the Legislature and by the 
members thereof shall be declared and defined by rules and regula¬ 
tions made by the two chambers respectively on principles similar 
to those obtaining in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and in respect to the Cabinet thereof, 
at the time of the passing of this Act. 

11.. No member of either chamber shall belong to the Civil or 
Military service of the country and any such member shall vacate 
his seat on accepting any appointment in the said services and shall 
not be eligible for re-election while holding any such appointment. 
This provision does not apply to the members of the Cabinet, whose 
offices are held on political grounds and subject to the confidence of 
the majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

12. All Indian subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor of 
25 years of age and over, are eligible to membership of the 
Legislative Assembly' and of 35 years of age and over to membership 
of the Council of State. 

13. Rules and Regulations under this Act shall be framed by 
a joiqt session of both the chambers of the Legislature for the 
purpose of declaring qualifications and disqualifications both for 
membership and for the franchise of voting. Provided that no 
person shall be deemed disqualified to vote or for membership on 
the ground of a criminal conviction remaining in force unless 
the offence of which he has been convicted is a degrading and 
infamous one. 

14. Every subject of Plis Imperial Majesty born and resident 
in the dominion or naturalised under law, who is not a minor and 
who is not an idiot or lunatic or a person convicted of a serious and 
degrading penal offence shall be entitled to vote for election to the 
Legislative Chambers of British India, provided he or she pays a 
tax, rate or cess to the Government or a Municipality, or other 
public body established by law, or pays rent to any such person, 
amounting annually to not less thau ten rupees, or provided be of 
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she can ordinarily read and write English or any of the vernacular 
languages of the country. - 

15. The members of each chamber shall elect its own President 
and Deputy President who shall hold office for the full term of the 
Legislature with power to resign. . 

16. The term of each Legislative Chamber shall be five years 
unless sooner dissolved when the Cabinet has ceased to command the 
confidence of the majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

.17. Subject to this Act and to the Declaration of Rights 
therein contained, the Legislature shall be competent to enact laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of British India in relation 
to all and any matters. 

IS. Proposals for Legislative measures may originate in either 
chamber, but ill bills for imposing any tax or foi appropriating 
any part of the Public .Revenue shall originate in the Legislative 
Assembly. • 

19. The Council of State shall not have power to modify or 
add to any such money bill,but it may recommend amendments for 
adoption, by the Legislative Assembly. . 

■ . 20. The two chambers of the Legislature shall meet in regular 
session at the same time, at least twice every year, at the seat of 
Government. The Viceroy may also summon the two chambers to 
meet in extraordinary session. . 

21. Each chamber shall decide for itself on the validity of the 
election of its own members. 

22. While the chambers are in session and for 30. days before 
the commencement and after the termination thereof no member 
shall be imprisoned for debt or arrested or prosecuted for any penal 
offence unless he be taken by the authorities in the actual commission 
of the offence. 

23. Each chamber shall make its own rules and regulations con¬ 
cerning its order of business and the maintenance of order therein, 

24. The Viceroy shall ordinarily assent to every legislative 
measure passed by the two Chambers and he shall not exercise the 
power Of vetoing any such except under conditions and conventions 
which apply to the exercise of the power of veto by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in relation to statutes passed by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Provided that where any enactment presenter? to him for his 
consent involves vital * Questions of imperial importance ^such as the 
defence of the whole Empire or international relations, the Viceroy 
shall have power to reserve the same for the consideration of His 
Imperial Majesty and pending His Majesty's pleasure the measure 
shall not have any validity whatever. 
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25. It shall not be lawful for the Legislative Assembly to 
’adopt or pass any vote, resolution, address or bill for the appropria¬ 
tion of any part of the Public Revenue or any tax or impost to any 
purpose that has not been first recommended to that house by the 
message of the Viceroy in the session in which such vote, resolution, 
address or bill is proposed. 

26. Any Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly but not 
accepted by the Council of State without material modifications 
which the Legislative Assembly is not willing to adopt shall be of 
the same force, as if it were concunred in by the Council of State, 
if it were thrice passed by the Legislative Assembly substantially in 
the same form during one and the same term. . 

27. With the concurrence of both the Chambers for the 
purpose, any .vote, resolution or bill may be considered by a joint 
session of both the Chambers and the decision shall be according to the 
majority of the members of both the Chambers present and voting. 

28. Any member of the Cabinet is entitled to appear in either 
Chamber of the Legislature and address it but he shall npt he 
entitled to vote therein unless he is a member thereof. 

29. The Secretary of State for India shall hold, enjoy and 
exercise powers similar to those of the Secretary for the Self- 
Governing Dominions, and he shall have no council and his salary as 
well as the salaries of his Under-secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
and the establishment, if any, shall not be paid out of the revenues 
of India, but shall be provided by the Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

30. Declaration of Rights. 

(1) British India is one and’ indivisible and all political power 
is inherent in the people thereof to the same extent as in any other 
people or nation of the British Empire. 

(2) That all Indian subjects of his Majesty and all the subjects 
naturalised'or resident in British India are equal before the law, and 
there shall be no penal or administrative law in force in this country, 
whether substantive or procedural, of a discriminative nature. 

(3) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be-liable to 
suffer in personal liberty, life, property, or in respect of his freedom 
of speech or right of public meetings except under laws made under 
the provisions of this Act and under a sentence by a Court of Justice 
as the result of a lawful afn^open trial. 

i (4) Every Indian subject of His Majesty shall be entitled to 
bear arms without any previous permission or licence from any 
authority and the rights shall not cease temporarily or permanently 
except under a sentence by a Court of Justice convicting him of a 
criminal offence involving his abuse of such right. 
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i (5) The Press shall be free and nq licence or security shall be 
demanded on the registration of a press or newspaper. 

(6) No torture or corporal . 'punishment of any kind and no 
degrading or unnatural punishment -shall he legal in the Dominion 
of British India, whether as punishment on conviction for a penal 
offence or by way of discipline in Army, Navy, or among convicts 
or for any purpose whatsoever. 

(7) Every Indian subject of His Majesty accused of a criminal 
offence shall be furnished as soon as he is arrested with infor¬ 
mation disclosing the nature of the accusation and all evidence in 
support of the accusation shall -be taken before him in open court 
subject to cross-examination by him or his counsel, and he shall be 
entitled to processes to have his evidence produced to rebut the 
evidence against him. 

(8) No such person shall be arrested for an offence except when' 
taken in the act, otherwise than under the authority, of a warrant 
issued by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace stating on ‘the face 
of it the nature and particulars of the offence. Every such person 
accused of an offence not punishable with deatji shall be entitled to 
bail and a Superior Court of Justice may allow him bail in cases 
.punishable with death. 

(9) E\ery Indian subject accused of an offence punishable 
otherwise than with simple imprisonment for three months or with 
fine only is. entitled to demand his-trial by Jury. 

(10) An appeal both in law and on the facts shall be allowed 
from every conviction and no appeal shall be allowed from a sentence 
of -acquittal, provided a retrial may be ordered by a decision of the 
Full Bench of a High Court in cases of grave miscarriage of Justice. 

(11) In criminal'trials no confession shall be evidence against 
any accused person unless made in the course of the trial freely and 
voluntarily in the immediate presence of the trying Judge and no 
conviction shall be based on any such confession withdrawn before 
the close of the trial. 

(12) Confession of co-accused are not evidence against any 
person and the evidence of accomplices whatever the number, is 
insufficient for a conviction unless such evidence' is substantially 
corroborated by the evidence of persons of unimpeachable character 
relating both to material particulars and the identity of the accused. 

(13) No person shall be searched without his previous consent 
except under a lawful warrant by a Magistrate in executing the 
provisions of the penal law. 

(14) The private domicile of every Indian subject of his Majesty 
is sacred and inviolable and no search of the same or its premises 
shall take place without the previous written consent of the 

21 
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occupier thereof except under a lawful warrant describing the 
particular part to be searched and the purpose of the search, issued 
by a Magistrate or Court of Justice. 

(15) The free communication of thoughts aud opinions is one 
of the most precious of men’s rights. Every Indian subject of His 
Majesty may speak, write and print freely subject' for answering for 
the abuse of this liberty in the cases prescribed by law. 

(16) No person shall be prosecuted on account of his opinions, 
provided their manifestation does not disturb the public order by 
law established. 

(17) The people are entitled fredly and peacefully to assemble 
for purposes of deliberation on any subject, political, social, literary, 
scientific or other in a closed hall or open air and the authorities 
have no right to prohilbit or dissolve any such assembly. 

(18) Next to the defence of the country and to the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the law, the most prominent 
function of the Government is the devotion of all the classes of 
people, general, scientific and technical freely and cheaply. - 

(19) Every Indian subject of His Majesty and all others 
resident in India and subject to the law in force in British India 
are entitled to a WRIT of Habeas Corpus from a Court of Justice 
not inferior to a District or Session’s Court. 

(20) The right to the WRIT of Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended except by an Act of the Indian Legislature in case of 
foreign war or internal rebellion. 

(21) No bill of attainder or ex-post facto law shall be passed. 

(22) No Civilian subject of His Majesty shall be tried 

otherwise than in accordance with due process of law by the 
ordinary tribunals. > 

(23) No conviction for sedition or State-offences shall he 
lawful except upon the testimony of two ■ witnesses other than 
accomplices to the same overt act or on confession in open court- 
trying the prisoner. 

(24) Treason against British India or the United Kingdom 
shall consist only in levying war against them or in adhering to 
their enemies or giving them aid and comfort during a war. 

(25) There shall be no penalty of death or forfeiture of property 
for political or other offences except for murder or treason during a 
foreign invasion. 

• (26) In cases of riots, no armed force shall interfere, unless it 

has been previously attacked, until the crowd causing the riot has 
been three times summoned in the name of the King-Emperor and 
of the Law to disperse and has declined to do so. 

'•* (27) The male inhabitants of the Dominion shall be 
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compulsorily trained and drilled for the purpose of the defence of the 
country under suitable laws but shall not be subject to compulsory 
service except in a grave national crisis. 

(28) That all laws, ordinances and regulations, now or hereafter 
in existence, that are anywise inconsistent with the provisions of this 
statute shall be void and of no vaildity whatever- 

31. The Legislature shall have power to divide British India 
into' divisions for purposes of administration and these divisions shall, 
as nearly as may be practicable, be made on a linguistic basis. 

32. Any member of the Cabinet may be tried for a charge 

brought against him as such by the .Legislative Assembly, before a 
Court of Impeachment composed of the permanent Judges of a High 
Court, and of an equal number of members of the Council of Sate 
elected by that body. The Viceroy, may, with the concurrence of 
the Legislative Assembly, cause any other, person to be tried before 
the Court of Impeachment for crimes which he considers especially 
dangerous to the State., - 1 

The Court of Impeachment may be constituted generally or 
specially for any case and it- may sit after the dissolution of the 
legislature, if it takes place in the midst of the trial of a case and 
until lit is disposed of. The Court of Impeachment shall elect its 
President, from among its members. Where the Court is equally 
divided on opinion, the accused shall be acquitted. 

33. Proposals by way of amendment for the alteration of < v - 
additions to this constitution may be made in either chamber of the 
Legislature in the form of an ordinary Bill. But it must be finally 
passed in both chambers by a majority of not less than two-thirds of 
its members.* But the constitution shall not be deemed altered in 
accordance with the act thus passed until it is submitted for the 
judgment of the country by the dissolution of the Legislature and 
as an issue before the electors for the next election. And the act 
shall come into force as an amendment of the constitution only if it 
be rectified by similar majorities in each chamber of the newly 
elected Legislature.. 



The New Constitution of the 

Indian National Congress. 

The. Creed. 

Article i.—The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. ' 

Article n.—Every delegate elected to the Indiafr National 
Congess shall be deemed to have expressed his or her acceptance of 
the object of the Congress and the methods of its attainment, as laid 
down in the foregoing Article, aud shall be bound by the constitu¬ 
tion and the Rules of the Congress. 

. l 

The Sessions of the Congress. 

Article ill.—(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily 
meet once every year during Christmas holidays at such place as 
may have been decided upon at its previous session, or such other 
place as may be determined by the All-India Congress committee 
hereinafter referred to. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be summoned 
by the All-India Congress committee either of its own motion or cn 
the requisition of a Majority of the Provincial Congress comittees, 
wherever it may deem it advisable to hold such sessions and the 
Articles of this Constitution shall apply with such modifications as 
the All-India Congress committee may consider necessary in respect 
of each such session. 

Component Parts of the Congress. 

Article iv.—The Indian National Congress shall consist of the 
following organisations :— 

(a) The Indian National Congress : (b) Provincial Congress 
committees, (c) District Congrees committees ; (d) Sub-divisional 
or Taluk Congress committees; (e) The All-India Congress 
Committee ; (f) The British committee of the Congress and such 
other committee outside India as may from time to time be 
recognised by the Congress in this behalf ; and (g) Bodies formed 
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or organised periodically by the Provincial:'- District ’ Congress 
Committees such as the Reception Committee of the Congress and 
Provincial or District Conferences. 

Article -V.—No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of 
the organisations referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she 
has attained the age of 21 and expresses in writing his or her accep¬ 
tance of the object and methods as laid down in Article 1 of this ' 
constitution and'of the Rules of the Congress. 

Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article VI—For the purpose of forming Provincial Congress 
Committees, India including Indian States, shall be divided into the 
following provinces on a linguistic basis :— 

(1) Madras (Tamil) with headquarters at Madras. 

(2) Andhra (Telugu) with headquarters at Madras. 

(3) Karnatak (Canarese) with headquarters at Belgaum or 

Dharwar. . ’ 

(4) Maharastra (Marathi) - with headquarters at Bombay or 
Poona. 

(5) Gujrat (Gujarati) with headquarters at Bombay or Ahme- 
dabad. 

(6) Sindh (Siridhi) with headquarters at Hyderabad. 

(7) The Punjab including the North-West Frontier Province 
(Punjabi) with headquarters at Lahore. 

(S) Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and British Rajputana (Hindustani) 
~with headquarters at Delhi. 

(9) The United Provinces (Hindustani) with headquarters at 
Allahabad, 

(10) The Central Provinces (Hindustani) with headquarters at 
Nagpur or Juhbulpore. 

(11) Berar and the Central Provinces (Marathi) with headquar¬ 
ters at Amraoti of Nagpore 

' (12) Behar (Hindustani) with headquarters at Patna. 

(13) Orissa (Oriya) including all Oriya speaking parts of Bengal, 
Andhra and the C. P. with headquarters at Cuttack. 

(14) Bengal including Assam (Bengali) with headquarters at ’ 
Calcutta. 

(15) Burma (Burmese) with headquarters at Rangoon. 

Provided that the Congress may from time to time assign 

particular Indian States to particular Provinces and a Provincial 
Congress committee may in its turn allot particular Indian States 
assigned to it by the Congress to particular Districts within its 

jurisdiction. * t 

Article VJI. —There shall be a Provincial Congress committee 
in each of the Piovince named in the foregoing Article with powers 
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to form District, Sub-Divisional or Taluk committees and to act for- 
the Province in'Congress matters. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall' consist of members 
who fulfil the! conditions set forth in Article V. hereof and pay in 
advance the annual subscription fixed by that Committee. 

/. The members of each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect 
its Office-bearers in the usual mannor. 

Article vm.—District, Sub-Divisional or Taluk committees 
shall be formed in the manner laid down by the respective Provincial 
Congress Committees. 

The Annual Session- , 

Article ix.—The annual session of the Congress shall 
consist of :— ' 

(a) Delegates elected in the manner hereinafter provided. 

( b ) Guests invited by the Reception committee. 

-(c) Visitors.- 

( d ) The Reception Committee. 

Electorates and Delegates. 

Article x.—(a) Each Provincial Congress committee shall be 
responsible for the election of delegates to the Congress. No one shall 
be qualified for election who is not of the age of 21 years and who _ 
does not subscribe to the Congress Creed. The number of delegates 
shall be not more than one for every 50 thousand inhabitants oi. 
the province in its jurisdiction, including Native States therein, in 
accordance with the last census, provided however, that the inclusion 
of Native states in the electorate shall not be taken to include any 
interference by the Congress with the internal affairs of such States. 

(b) Each Provincial Congress committee shall' frame rules for 
election of delegates, due regard being had to the return of women 
delegates and representatives of minorities, special interests or 
classes needing special protection. 

(c) The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates 
and shall proscribe the procedure to be adopted for securing the 
proportional representation (by a single transferred vote) of every 
variety of political opinion. The rules framed by each Provincial 
Congress Committee shall be sent to the General Secretaries of the 
Congress not later than the 30th April 1921 which Rules shall be 
published for General information by the Secretaries as soon as 
possible after the receipt thereof. 

( d ) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the Recep- 
tion committee <jf the ensuing session of the Congress an alphabatical 
list of thp delegates so elected, containing full name, occupation, agt*> 
sex, religion and address of each of them to reach the committee 
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not later than the 15th day of December every year and in case of 
an extraordinary session rot later than ten days before the date 
advertised for the holding of such session. 

_ Article xi.—(a) Every committee in India entitled to elect 
delegates under the foregoing Article shall pay annually such subs¬ 
cription to the All-India Congress committee as may be fixed by i$ 
from time to time. No Committee which has not paid its subscript 
tion for the current year shall be entitled to elect delegates to the 
Congress for .that year. • 

(b) No member of a Committee who has not paid his subscrip¬ 
tion for the current year shall be entitled to vote or be elected. 

Article xil— Each committee referred to in Article x shall 
issue a certificate to the delegates duly elected in accordance with 
the form hereto attached, marked Appendix A, and signed by the 
Secretary of the Committee. 

, Article xm.—Every delegate on presenting such a certificate 
and on, paying a fee of Rs. 20 at. the Congress office shall receive 
a ticket entitling him to admission to the Congress Pandal and a 
seat in the enclosure set apart for the delegates. 

Article xiv.—Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at 
the. Congress sitting or otherwise and taking partin its deliberations. 

The Reception Committee. 

Article xv,—The Reception Committee shall be formed by the 
Provincial Congress Committee at least six months before the 
meeting of the annual session and may include persons who are not 
members of the Provincial Congress committee. The members of 
the Reception Committee shall pay not less than Rs 25 eaoh. 

Article xvi—The Reception committee ' shall elect its own 
Chairman who need not be a member of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

Article xvn.—The further powers, of the Reception Committee 
shall be to collect funds for the' Congress Session, to elect the 
President of the Congress in the manner setforth in the following 
Article, and to make all the necessary arrangements for the reception 
of delegates, guests and visitors. 

Election of the President.- 

Article xvni.—The several Provincial Congress Committees 
shall, as far as possible, by the end of June, suggest to the Reception 
committee the names of persbns who are, in their opinion, eligible 
for the presidentship of the Congress, and the Reception Committee 
shall, as far as possible in the first week of July, submit to all the Pro¬ 
vincial committees the names as suggested for their final recommen¬ 
dations provided that such final recommendation will be of any one 
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but not more of such names, and the Reception committee shall, as 
far as possible, meet in the month of August to consider such recom¬ 
mendations. If the persons recommended by a majority of the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress committees is accepted by a majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the Reception committee present at a. special meeting called 
for the purpose, that person shall be the President of the next 
Congress. If, however, the Reception committee is unable to accept 
the President recommended by the Provincial Congress committees, 
or in the case of emergency by resignation, death or otherwise of the 
President elected in this manner, the matter shall forthwith be 
referred by it to the All-India Congress committee, whose decision 
shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end of September. 
In either case, the election shall be final, provided that in no case 
shall the person so elected as President belong to the Province 
in which the Congress is to be held. 

Article xix—The Reception Committee shall hand over to the 
All-India Congress committee half the delegation fees immediately 
after the termination of the Congress session, ordinary or extraordi¬ 
nary, and this amount shall be remitted by the All-India Congless 
committee to the British Congress Committee within one month 
of the Congress session. The balance remaining with the Reception 
Committee after meeting . all the expenses shall be handed over to 
the All-Iudia Congress Committee within three months of the termina¬ 
tion of the session. If the amount of half the delegation fees is not 
sufficient to defray the expences of the British Congress Committee 
the All-India Congress Committee shall make adequate provision for 
the same from its own funds. 

Article xx—The receipts and expenditure of the Reception 
Committee shall be audited by an Auditor or Auditors appointed by 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

t 

The All-India Congress Committee. 

Article XXI —The All-India Congress Committee shall consist 
of 100 members exclusive of ex-officio members. The ex-officio 
members shall be all past Presidents of the Congress residing or 
present in India, and the General Secretaries hereinafter referred to 
in Article xxv, who shall also be ex-officio General Secretaries of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Each Province shall elect, from among its delegates elected to 
the Congress for the year, members of the All-India Committee to 
represent that province, before the 15th of December in the manner 
prescribed by the Rules made by the Provincial Congress committee 
concerned in this behalf.^ The representation of the different 
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provinces on the All-India Congress committee shall as far as 
possible be as follows :— 

(l) Hindustani—United Provinces 15 : (2) Bengali—Bengal 
14 ; (3) Punjabi—Punjab 10 ; (4) Tamil—Madras 9 ; (5) Hindustani 
■—Behar S ; (6) Telugu—Andhra 7 ; (7) Marathi—Maharastra 6 ; 
(8) Gujerati—Gujerat 6 ; (9) Canarese—Karnatalc 5 ; (10) Sindhi— 
Sindh 4 ; (11) Hindustani—Delhi 3 ; (12) Marathi—Berar and 
the Central Provinces 4 ; (13) Oriya—Orissa 3 ; (14) Burmese— 
Burma 3 ; (l5)Hindustani^CentraI Provinces 3. Total 100. 

Article xxn—The Secretaries of the respective Provincial 
Congress Committees shall issue certificates of membership of the 
All-India Congress Committee to the delegates who are so elected. 

Article xxm—The All-India Congress Committee shall be the 
Committee of the Congress to carry out the programme of work 
laid down by the Congress from year to year and deal with all new 
matters that may arise during the year, but may not be provided 
for by the Congress itself. For this purpose the All-Indfa Congress 
Committee shall have the power to frame its own rules not 
inconsistent with this Constitution. 

Article xxiv—The President of the Congress shall be the 
Chairman of the All-India Congress Committee for the .year 
following. 

Article XXV —The Indian National Congress shall have three 
General Secretaries who shall bo annually elected by the Congress. 
They shall prepare the report of the work of the All-India Congress 
Committee during the year and submit it with a full account of 
the funds which may come into their hands to the All-India Congress 
Committee at a meeting to be held at the place and about the time 
of the session of the Congress for the year ; and copies of such 
account and report shall then bo presented to the Congress and sent 
to all the All-India Congress Committee. 

(1) The All-India Congress Committee shall make adequate 
provision for the expenses of the work devolving on the General 
Secretaries either out of the funds at its disposal or by calling upon 
the various Congress Committees to take such contributions as it 
may deem fit to apportion among them. 

A Working Committee. . 

Article XXVI. —The All-India Congress Committee shall at 
its first meeting appoint a Working Committee, consisting of the 
President the General Secretaries and seven other members, which 
shall perform such functions as may be delegated to it from time to 
time by the All-India Congress Committee. 

Article xxvn— The All-India Congress Committee shall meet 
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as often as may be necessary for tbe discharge of its obligations and 
every time upon requisition by 15 members thereof who shall state in 
their requisition the definite purpose for which they desire a meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee, 

Article xxviii —The All-India Congress Committee shall hold 
office till the election of the new All-India Congress Committee. 

Subjects Committee. 

Article xxix.—The members of the All-India Congress 
Committee shall constitute the Subjects Committee for the session 
to which the members have been appointed delegates. 

Article xxx.—The Subjects Committee shall meet at least two 
days before the meeting of the Congress in open session. 

At this meeting the' President-elect shall preside, and the out¬ 
going Secretaries shall submit the draft programme of the work for the 
ensuing sessions of the Congress including resolutions recommended 
by the different Provincial Congress Committees for adoption. 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said pro¬ 
gramme and shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Article x ixn.—The Subjects Committee shall also meet from 
time to time as the occassion may require during the pendency of 
the Congress Session. 

Article xxxni.— At the opening of the Session the Chairman 
of the Eeception Committee shall deliver in a speech not occupying 
more than 15 minutes his address of welcome which shall have been 
previously distributed at the door to the delegates and the 
visitors free of charge. Immediately on finishing his speech, he 
shall invite the President-elect to take the chair. The President 
shall thereupon deliver his address in a speech not occupying more 
than 45 minutes his address having been previously distributed to 
the door free of charge to the delegates and the visitors. 

Article xxxiv.— The addresses of the Chairman of the Kecep- 
tion Committe and the President shall be printed in English, in 
Hindustani, both in Devnagri and Urdu scripts and in the verna¬ 
cular of the province in which the Congress is held. 

Article xxxv.— All the proceedings of the Congress shall be 
conducted as far as possible in Hindustani ; or in the local verna¬ 
cular or in English at the discretion of the President. 

Article xxxvr.— The Provincial Congress Committees and the 
District Committees may organise Provincial Conferences and the 
District Conferences respectively at which the procedure shall ho 
as nearly as possible the same as at the Congress provided that the 
proceedings at these Conferences shall be predominantly in the 
Provincial vernacular. 



Resolutions 

Resolution 1—The Congress Creed 

The Congress met again on 28th. December, 1920 
for passing Resolutions. 

Mahatma Gandhj, in moving the Resolution on article 1 of the 
Indian National Congress, said :— 

The Resolution, which I have the honour to move, is as 
follows :— i 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful 
means,” 

’ Mr. Gandhi’s Speech. 

I do not propose to detain you for any length of time 
oyer proposing this Resolution to you in a few religious words. 
I am already absolved from that'infliction because Lala Lajpat Rai 
has already arrived, and he has undertaken the task of explaining 
that resolution to you in English. I just want to say a few words,— 
personal words—to those who may not have followed my Hindustani. 
In my humble opinion the Congress will have done the Tightest 
thing if it unanimously adopts this resolution. ■ 

There are only two kinds of objeotion, so far as I understand, 
that will be advanced from this platform. One is that we may not 
to-day think of dissolving British connection. What I say is that 
it is derogatory to national dignity to think of permanence of British 
connection at any cost ( hear, hear ). We are labouring under a 
grievous wrong which it is the personal duty of every Indian to get 
redressed. This British Government not only refuses to redress the 
wrong ! but it refuses to acknowledge its mistake ; aDd as long as 
it retains that attitude, it can not be possible for us to say that all 
that we want to be or all that we want to get is retaining British 
connection, no matter what difficulties lie in your path. We must 
make the clearest possible declaration to the world and to the 
whole of India that we may not possibly have British connection if 
the British people will not do this elemeutary justice. I do not 
for one moment suggest that we want to end British connection at 
all cost unconditionally. If the British connection is for the ad¬ 
vancement of India, we do not want to destory it; but if it is 
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inconsistent with our national self-respect, then it is our bounden ' 
duty to destory it (hear, hear). There is room in this Resolution 
for both those who believe that by retaining British connection 
we can purify ourselves and purify the British people, and those who 
have no such belief, as for instance, take the extreme case of Mr. 
Andrews.' He says_ all hope for India is gone for keeping British 
connection. He says there must be complete severance, complete 
'independence (hear hear). There is room enough in this Creed for 
a man like Mr. Andrews. Also take another illustration—a mah 
like myself or my brother Shaukat Ali. There is certainly.no room 
for us. If we have eternally to subscribe to the doctrine whether 
these wrongs are redressed or not, we shall ha\'6 to absolve ourselves 
within the British Empire, there is no room for me in the Croed, 
Therefore, this ‘ Creed is elastic enough to take in both, shades of 
opinion and the British people will have to beware that- if they do 
not want to do justice it will be the bounden duty of every Indian 
to destroy that Empire.. Then we have some argument as to the 
means. I will have the right of reply, so I do not want to. address 
myself on that question now. 

Scuffle in Bengal Camp. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a personal appeal 
and withdrawing attention to an object lesson that was presented 
in the Bengali camp yesterday. If you want Swaraj, you have got 
a demonstration of how to get Swaraj. There was a little bit of 
skirmish, a little bit of squabble and a little bit of difference in the 
Bengal camp, as there will always be differences so long as the world 
lasts. I have known differences between husband and wife,-because 
I am still a husband. I have noticed differences between parent 
and children because I am still a father of four boys and they are all 
strong enough to destroy their father so far as bodily strength is 
concerned. So I possess that varied experience of husband and 
parent. I know that we shall always have squabbles. * We shall 
always have differences but the lefeson that I want to draw your 
attention to, is that-1 had the honour and the privilege of addressing 
both parties. They gave me their undivided attention and, what 
is more, they showed their attachment, their affection and their 
fellowship for me by accepting the humble advice that I had the 
honour of. tending to them and I advised them I am not here to 
distribute justice. The Justice that can be awarded is through our 
worthy President. But I ask you not to go to the president, you 
need not worry him. If you are strong, if you are brave,' if you are 
intent upon getting Swaraj and if you really want to revise the 
Creed then you will bottle upon your rage. You will bottle up all 
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the feelings of injustice that may rankle in your hearts and forget 
these things here under this very roof and I tell them to forget their 
differences, to forget the wrongs. 1 do not want to tell you, or 
go into, the history of that incident. ■ Probably most of you know. 
I simply want to invite your attention to the fact. I do not say 
they have settled their differences. I hope they have. But I do 
know that they undertook to forget the differences. 

They undertook not to worry the President. They undertook 
not to make any demonstiation here or in the Subjects Committee 
•arid all honour to those who listened to that advice. I only want 
my Bengali friends a‘n£ all the other friends who have come to this 
great assembly with a fixed determination to seek nothing but the 
betterment of their country, to seek nothing but the advance of 
their respective rights, to seek nothing but the conservation of the 
national honour. I appeal to every one of you to copy the example 
set by those who felt aggrieved and who felt that their heads were 
broken. I know before we have done with this great battle on 
which we have embarked at the Special Sessions of the Congress, 
we have to go probably, possibly, through a sea of blood but let it 
not be said of us or any one of us that we are guilty of shedding 
blood, but let it be said by generations yet to be born that we 
suffered, that we shed not somebody’s blood but our own and so I 
have no hesitation in saying that, I do not want to show much 
sympathy for those who had their heads broken or who were 
said to be even in danger of losing their life. What does it 
matter? It'is much better to ,die at the hands at least of our 
own countrymen. What is there to reveuge ourselves about 
or upon? So I ask everyone of you that'if at any time there is 
blood boiling within you against some fellow countrymen of yours, 
even though he' may be in the employ of Government, even though 
he may be in the Secret service or he may belong to the detective 
Department, you will take care not to be offended and not to return 
blow for blow. Understand that the very moment you return the 
blow from the detective your cause is lost. That is your non-violent 
campaign and so I ask everyone of you not to retaliate but to bottle 
up all your rage, to dismiss your rage from you and you will rise 
braver men. I am here to congratulate those who have restrained 
themselves from.going to the President and bringing the dispute 
before him. Therefore I appeal to those who feel aggrieved to feel 
i that they will have done the right thing in forgetting it and if they 
i have not forgotten I ask them to try to forget the thing, and that is 
] the object lesson to which I wanted to draw your attention. If you 
want to carry this Resolution do not carry this resolution only by 
acclamation though I shall want your acclamation for this resolution. 
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But I want you to accompany the carrying out of this resolution 
with a faith and resolution which nothing on earth can move, that 
you are intent upon getting Swaraj at the earliest possible moment 
and that you are intent upon getting Swaraj by means that is 
legitimate, that is honourable, and by means that is non-violent, 
that is peaceful. You have resolved upon this thing that so far as 
you can see to-day we cannot give battle to this Governmet by 
means of steel but we can give battle by exercising what I have so 
often called soul force and soul force is not the prerogative of one 
man or a Sanyasi or even of a so-called saint. Soul ' force is the 
prerogative of every human being, female or male, and therefore 
I say to my countrymen, if they want to accept tfiis resolution, to accept 
it with that fixed determination and to understand that it is inaugu¬ 
rated under such good and favourable auspices as I have described 
to you. I have done. If there is anything which I have got to 
explain I shall do so it myself. I thank you very much for giving 
me this patient hearing. May God grant that you will pass this 
Resolution unanimously.. May God grant that you will also have 
the courage and the ability to carry out the Resolution and that within 
one year (loud and prolonged cheers). 

Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Lala Lajpat Rai in seconding the resolution moved by Mahatma 
, Gandhi on the change of the Congress creed said :— 

Mr. President, brother and sister delegates, ladies and gentle¬ 
men : I have been commissioned ( to . second thi£ proposition u> 
English and I will carry out that commission. I consider this reso¬ 
lution to ho of the greatest importance not only at the present 
juncture but also for the future of my country. The creed of 
the Congress has a history of its own which with your permission 1 
intend to relate in a few words. Most of you • who have studied 
the history of the Indian National Congress know 7 how the split at 
Surat took place in 1907. I took part in the proceedings of that 
Congress and 1 was one of the unfortunate causes that were at that 
time relied upon, at least superficially, to be at the bottom of that 
split and therefore I know somewhat how that split came about. One 
of the fundamental differences at that time between the two parties 
since then called the Moderates and .Extremists was that a few of 
the so called Extremists, not all of them but a few of the so called 
Extremists, believed that' it would only work for the complete inde¬ 
pendence of India and was not for its retention within the British 
Empire. That was one of the fears that underlay the proceedings 
that led to that split. After the Convention was created at Surat, 
we met at Allahabad some time early in 1908 to consider the draft 
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of this creed and to pars the constitution. 1 was present at that time 
and I am prepared to tell you. that even at that time-1 was opposed 
'to the creed and to the requirement of its being signed before auy 
body • could attend a meeting of the Indian National Congress. My 
reason for that opposition was this: Not that I believed at that time 
that we had either the means or the will to worlc for complete 
independence' or for taking out India from the British Empire, but 
• I thought that none of us had the right to exclude from the delibera¬ 
tions of this Congress any body who pitched his ideal so high as the 
complete independence of his mother country (hear, hear) and I tell 
you that one chief point for consideration before me was chat no 
assembly in India could be called '‘national' which precluded by 
virtue of this, creed a man of the purity and of the ability and of the 
absolute disinterestedness and high patriotism of the nation as 
Aurabindo Ghose (hear, hear). That was my reason, because I knew 
there were some friends at that time who were not prepared to sign 
that creed. However, at that time the public opinion of the country 
was not in favour of going so far and therefore the oreed was passed 
and adopted. Now about 12 or 13 years have rolled by, and since 
many events have happened which practically make it compulsory, 
almost obligatory, to change the creed and I am prepared here to 
say that it could not be changed ina better way than it has been 
done I say it is only a development of the policy which was adopted 
at the last special session in passing the resolution of non-co-opera¬ 
tion. After the passing of that resolution on non-co-operation, you 
could not certainly exclude from the deliberations of this Congress 
those people who were not prepared to sign the old creed. Even 
at the present moment I am not prepared to say that the majority 
of this assembly or the vast majority of thinking people in the 
- country are prepared to say that we will at once go in for complete 
independence or that we are going to fight fpr it at once or that we 
shall not remain within the British Commonwealth, if that were 
possible for us to do. Gentlemen, I want here to take this opportu¬ 
nity of pointing out that we shall be lacking in frankness, we shall be 
lacking in patriotism, we shall be lacking in honesty and truth, if we 
are not to announce in the clearest possible terms the change of men¬ 
tality that has oome over the country. We are here assembled in 
this Congress not to express our individual views but,' according to 
the old traditions of the country, to focuss public opinion of this 
country and to place in the form of a resolution (hear, bear). What 
\ does the change in the creed aim at 1 A notice to the British public 
] and the British Government that although we do not at the present, 

I moment aim, directly aim, to go out of this British Empire qr 
what we may call the British Commonwealth but if we remain in 
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the British Commonwealth or the British Empire wo shall not 
remain at the dictation of anybody. We shall remain there by our 
free choice and free will, and that free choice and free will we can 
only exercise and express, when we are allowed to do so by the 
legitimate and peaceful means. 

Britain’s Broken Pledges. 

There are friends here from the British Isles for whom I have 
got the greatest respect and I want them to convey this message 
from this assembly to the British people that as a people dealing 
with another people we are in no way hostile to them. We are 
not actuated by any motives of enmity or hostility but at the same 
time we want them to tell their Government that this country has 
absolutely no faith in the justice-loving instincts of Great Britain 
not only that but I want it to be said from this platform that we 
have lost all faith even in the sanity of British statesmanship. 
I consider British statesmanship, when it sent that despatch on 
the affairs of the Punjab in which they praised or took upon them¬ 
selves to pay a tribute of praise to Sir Michael O’Dyer (shame)i 
by those sentences practically declared its brankruptcy. We want 
it to be taken from this platform not only then but even previously 
we had lost faith in British statesmanship but that was the 
chief sealing point which has sealed our opinion of British states¬ 
manship and British justice. 

The other day I read a telegram in which it was stated that 
in the House of Lords Lord Selbourno expressed his resentment 
at the conduct of those Indians who were disseminating in tins 
country that the British pledges and British words were not to be 
relied upon. Of course he wanted the Government of India to 
carry on a counteracting propaganda to meet those charges and to 
contradict those people who were making those charges. I, in this 
open Congress, in this assembly of twenty thousand of my country 
men, containing some of the cream of this country, want to tell 
Lord Selborne that we have absolutely no faith in British pledges 
or British words (heal, bear), (right you are). I want him to ope_i 
up the pages of Indian history, he will find that the British Bulc 
in India is a continuous record of broken pledges and unfulfilled 
promises (shame). Does he want us at the present moment tc 
continue to delude ourselves into the good faith of British pledges 
and British promises 1 We do not want to go into the past histon 
or to open up the past record of British connection with India. 

But I challenge any one that not a single decade of Britisl 
Buie in India has gone about without a breach of faith and bread 
of promises aud breach of pledges (hear). Pledges made mos 
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solemnly in .the name of His Majesty,' or Her Majesty, promises 
made clearly, unambiguously by the responsible Government of 
Great Britain, have not only remained, most of them, unfufilled 
but they have been actually broken (shame). 1 will not go over 
past history of how Lord Dalhousie simply swept away those 
pledges and promises but the recent history is enough to furnish me 
with instances of those broken pledges. It will be fresh to the 
memory of my country-men how Lord Curzon fried to sweep away 
practically the Queen’s proclamation by saying that it. was a piece of 
of rhetoric (shame). Lord. Curzon.was not au irresponsible politician. . 
He was the Viceroy of. India and at the . present moment Foreign 
Secretary of the British Empire. Then we come later on to His 
Most Excellent, to His Greatest Excellency the present Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Lloyd George tshame). If Lord Selborne 
had been present here, I would have, asked him to point out to me 
a single member of the present British -Cabinet whose words carry 
greater weight than those of a grocer (A .voice, “or a milkman” and 
another voice “not grocer but gambler”). Mr. Llyod George 
embodies in himself the chivalry, the nobility . and the patriotism- 
and power of the British Empire and we know how he deceived 
the Indian Musalmans and how he broke those pledges to the ear, 
‘still maintaining that he had . never broken his pledges (shame). I 
can understand an honest man saying that those pledges were 
made under stress of necessity and that politics knows no lawand 
therefore they can be broken with: impunity but what about the 
honesty of a man who says that he has stuck to those pledges while 
the whole world says that he has broken them to the ear. 

Coming down from his Excellency the Prime minister we , 
shall examine a little the ethical frame of mind of His Excellency 
the "War Minister. Are we going to place any faith in Mr. Winston 
Churchill who is spoken of as the future Viceroy of India (no. no) 1 
Are we going to place faith in the words of Lord Curzon, Foreign 
Minister, (no, no 1 ?). Are we going to place faith in the word of> 
Mr. Balfour (no, no) 1 May I ask somebody to point out to me who 
among the British Cabinet is entitled to our confidence 1 (none) 

(a voice.’-Lord Milner). My friend suggests here Lord Milner, 
(laughter.) Mr.- Satyamurti suggests Mr. Montagu, (no,’ no, never) 

(a voice O’Dwyer). Under the circumstances it is absolutely futile 
for any British statesman to expect that India can place any more 
faith or any confidence in the words and pledges of British statesmen 
(hear, hear, no, no). 

Change of creed : a notice to Britain 
Very well, you are right in. saying “no ” but by this 
change of creed we want to give notice to the British public and 
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British Government that it is our deliberate considered opinion (hear, 
hear). We are not even now averse to remain within British 
Commonwealth, if we are allowed to remain, on our terms by our free 
choice and by our free will we will decide that question, when the 
time comes, on its merits in the light of our own interests and not 
by coercion or fear. Ladies and Gentlemen, that is a kind of notice 
however innocent, however harmless, which we give to tho British 
nation in the British Government and I tell you we should be false 
to our country, we should be absolutely failing in our duty, if at the 
present day we fail to give that clear notice. 

To the British people, and British Government, I want to say 
one word about the play on the words Empire or Commonwealth. 
May I ask if there is any British Commonwealth 1 (no). (Mr. Holford 
Knight—‘‘not yet)”. Mr. Holford Knight says not yet. Very well. 
Then where'is that British Commonwealth in which we can 
remain on terms of equality (a voice : nowhere.) As to the British 
Empire I would rather be slave than willingly consent to be a part 
of an empire which enslaves so many millions of human beings. I do 
not want to share the n’ghts and responsibilities of such an empire. 
There are many friends of mine for whom I have the greatest 
respect and who are very much revered in this country for their past 
services. They are not in the Congress now, who are very fond of 
claiming to be the future partners of this Empire. If they want to 
be partners in an Empire which is based and founded upon the blood 
and loss of liberty arid rights of many millions of human beings they 


may like it but I for one would not like to be in that. It is very 
nattering, it is very gratifying to some people, it is a high honour to 
he citizens of such an empire. First of all that empire denies to me 
the rights and the privilege of citizenship. But even if I have that 
citizenship 1 would be ashamed of it and never*he proud of it. 
Therefore, I need not dilate very much upon this point. I want to 
tell you that it is absolutely necessary for us, in the present .state oE 


'affairs in this country to be absolutely frank. 


Making of Swarai. 

Some of my friends say that is a dubious phrase, ‘swaraj ” If 
they mean by this that the phrase has two meanings within or 
without the British empire, without making it clear, I will say they 
are right because the word has been deliberately used for the 
purpose of enabling us to remain within this commonwealth if we 
choose when that Commonwealth has been established or go out of 
it when we like, In that sense that word may be construed to have 
a double meauing. It has no double meaning but it is a word 
which leaves the choice of the two conditions to us. That is the 
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first part of the resolution, “Attainment of Swaraj by the people-of 
India” . ' 

Need of non-violence, 

The other part of the Resolution dealer with the means. There 
'are some friends here for whom I have great respect, who think that 
we might have very well ommitted any mention of the means. I am 
afraid I cannot agree with them. The reason is this, I am one of 
those who believe that every Nation has, when the occasion arises, 
the inherent right of armed rebellion against a repressive,-autocratic 
Government but I do not believe that we have either the means or 
even the will for such an armed rebellion at the present time. I will 
not discuss the future possibilities (hear, hear) but I want that Any. 
countrymen should not have any misfeonception or misgivings about 
the fact that the leaders of-the National Congress do not want them 
to resort to violence for the attainment of any of the objects which 
have been laid before them. It is absolutely necessary in the 
present state of feeling in the country to lay ' emphasis on that point 
because passions have been roused, feelings have been excited, and 
there is a very bitter resentment in the minds of the people against 
the doings of the British Government, and therefore the. more we 
emphasise this point the greater the need of it and the greater the 
use of it. It cannot be too frequently- and too sufficiently 
emphasised that we entirely abhor and dislike any kind of violence 
used against individuals or used rather in a fit of passion or,anger 
or resentment-. 

Recent Elections. 

I want to congratulate my countrymen in carrying on the very 
onerous duty in performing a very difficult task in connection with 
the recent elections. There have been so few untoward events. Events 
have happened here and there which we deplore, which we condemn 
and repudiate but my wonder is that they have been so fow and not 
more. The feeling and the excitement, the anger and the passion of 
the country have been so much roused of late that it would be very 
difficult to control it by any human being. Consider that the 
. country has displayed, on the whole, (mark my- words ' on the 
whole ”) a sobriety and appreciation, of the situation for which we 
may well congratulate ourselves. I want to express that at least in my 
! province with the exception of a few of these untoward events we 
1 have, within the last six months, within the last one year, inspite 
I of the gravest possible provocation, maintained peace which does 
1 great credit to the Punjabis. If ever therefore in the future there is 
any exhibition of violence, there is any recrudescence of disorder, it 

23 
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will not be we who shall be responsible for it, but the British 
Government. (A Voice : European Association.). I don’t care anything 
for the European Association.. I would not even mention their name, 
But I want to tell the Bureaucracy that if they continue in their 
policy of repression—cruel, uncalled for repression—absolutely 
unjustified in the face of the circumstances, they shall be responsible 
for the .consequences and not any of us (here, here). 

Repression in the Punjab. 

You will pardon me for this brief reference to the Punjab, 
particularly because I find that although the same kind of speeches 
are being delivered all over the country, the same kind of things 
happening all over the country, the same kind of feeling being 
exhibited and the same kind of language being used all over the 
country, well, it is the Punjab Government that decides to introduce 
the Seditious meetings Act (shame). I believe and I want to say 
this from this platform that without making any reflection upon the 
personal character of the immediate rulers of the Punjab, I think 
that, in the whole of British India there is no administration which 
is more stupid, which is absolutely more unstatesmanlike and lacks in 
the quality of statesmanship than the administration of the Punjab 
(a voice ; Delhi). Delhi is only a corollary of the Punjab. We, with 
the help of our friends, of our leaders and countrymen from the 
other, provinces, are determined to do our level best to maintain 
peace in the provinces, to work on peaceful lines, to go on working 
as much as we can without giving any reason, any occasion, for 
disturbance or disorders (a voice ; you will not be allowed). But if 
the British Bureaucracy goes on making blunders after blunders, 
stupid and absolutely unreasonable, we do not know what might 
happen in that province. They say they want repression in that 
province because it is full of gun-powder. Who has made it into 
gun-powder ? It is they who are responsible for it. We repudiate 
the charge unequivocally and unreservedly, I won’t detain you, 
gentlemen, anymore but I just want.to point out to you that for 
those very reasons and those very circumstances it is absolutely 
necessary that we should stick to the language of the resolution 
that has been proposed before you by Mahatmaji, that is ‘by 
peaceful and legitimate means ”, and having accepted that Itesolution 
as he told you in his'concluding address, our duty does not end 
there. Just I want to tell you one word. The path may be long and 
tedious. The goal may be distant though I hope it is not. The task 
may be difficult. But there is nothing impossible before a nation of 
three hundred and fifteen millions (hear hear). If we decide to do 
our duty, to do our duty manfully, fearlessly, in a spirit of selfless 
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devotion to thei interest ol the country, what we are'aiming at, we 
shall achieve at no distant time and if any English men or if any' 
English Party or- if any English public helps us in attaining that 
object the glory shall be theirs (hear). We are at perfect liberty 
and from our heats we desire to work in co-operation with such 
.people (hear, hear). But I may tell you that we may place every faith 
in the words of an English gentleman but we can no longer place any 
faith in the words of British Statesmen [ loud and prolonged cheers 
and cries of Bandemataram]. 

Resolution II.—N. C. 0. Resolution. 

The Congress met again on 30th December 1920 for 
passing the Non-cto- operation Resolution. 

Mr. O. K,.. Das moved the non-co-operation resolution — 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Govern¬ 
ment of India has forfeited the confidence of the country and 
whereas: the people of India are now determined- to establish Swaraj 
and whereas all methods adopted by the people of India prior to the 
last special sessions of the Indian National Congress have failed to 
secure due recognition of their rights and liberties and the redress 
of tbeir many and grievous wrongs, more specially in reference to 
the Khilafat and the Punjab, now this Congress, while reaffirming 
the resolution on non-violent.-non-co-operation passed at the special 
session of the Congress at Calcutta, declares that the entire or any 
part or parts of the scheme of non-violent non-co-operation with the 
j renunciation of voluntary association with the present Government 
at one end and the refusal to pay- taxes at the other should be put 
in force at a time to be determined by either the Indian National 
| Congress or the All-India Congress Committee and that in the 
j meanwhile to prepare the country for it effective steps should. 
! : continue to be taken in that behalf (A) by calling upon the parents 
1; and guardians of school children (and not the children themselves) 

: j under the age of 16 years to make greater efforts for the purpose of 
j withdrawing them from such schools as are owned, aided or in any 
-way controlled by Government and concurrently to provide for their 
!i training in National Schools or by such other means as may be 
J: within their power in the absence of such schools, (B) by calling 
upon students of the age of 16 and oyer to withdraw without delay 
> irrespective of consequences from institutions owned, aided or in any 
i iway controlled by Government,'if they feel that it is against their 
j conscience to continue in institutions which are dominated by a 
l system of' Government- which the nation has solemnly resolved to 
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bring to an' end, and advising such students either' to devote 
themselves to some special service in connection with the non-co- 
operation movement or to continue their education in National 
institution (C) by calling upon the Trustees, managers and teachers 
pf Government affiliated or aided schools and municipalities and 
Local Boards to help to nationalise them, (D) by calling upon lawyers 
to make greatei . effort to suspend their practice and to devote their 
attention to national service including- boycott of law courts by 
litigants and fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by • 
private arbitration, (E) in order to make India economically 
independent and self-contained by calling upon merchants and traders 
to carry out a gradual boycott of foreign trade relations to encourage 
hand spinning and hand weaving and in that behalf by having a 
scheme of economic boycott planned ,and formulated by a committee 
of experts to be nominated" by the All India Congress Committee, 

( F ) and -generally in as much as self-sacrifice is essential to tho 
success of non-Go-operation by calling upon every section and every 
man and woman in 'the country to make the utmost possible contri¬ 
bution of self-sacrifice to the national movement, (G) by organising 
committees in each village or group of villages with a provincial 
central organisation in the principal cities of each province for the 
purpose of accelerating the progtess of non-co-operation, (H)- by 
organising a band of national workers for a service to be called the 
Indian National Service by taking effective steps to raise National 
fund to be called the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund for 

the purpose of financing the foregoing national service and the non- 

co-operation movement in goneral. This Congress congratulates 
the nation upon the progress -made so far in working the programme 
of non-co-operation specially with regard to the boycott of councils 
by the voters, and claims in the circumstances in which they have 
been brought into existence that the new councils do not represent 
the couptry and - trusts that those who have allowed themselves to 
be elected in spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls of an 
overwhelming majority of their constituents will see their way to 
• resign their seats in the councils, and that if they retain their seats 
. in spite of the declared wish of their respective constituencies in 
direct negation of the principle of democracy the electors will 
studiously refrain from asking for any political service from such 
councillors. This Congress recognises the growing friendliness 
between the police and the soldiers and the people, and hopes that 
the former will refuse to subordinate their creed and country to the 
fulfilment of orders of their officers and by courteous and considerate 
behaviour towards the people will remove the reproach hitherto 
levelled against them that they are devoid of any regard for the 
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feelings and: sentiments: of their own people, and this Congress 
appeals to all people in Government employment pending the call 
of the nation for the resignation: of their service to help'the national 
cause by importing greater kindness and stricter honesty in their 
dealings with their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all 
popular gatherings whilst refraining from taking any active part 
therein and more specially .by openly rendering financial assistance 
vto the national movements. This . Congress desires to lay special 
'.emphasis on non-violence being the integral part of the non-co- 
Operation resolution and invites the attention ; of the people to the 
fact that non-violence in word and deed is as essential between 
people themselves as in respect of the Government, and this Congress 
is of opinion that the spirit of violence is not only contrary to the 
growth of-a true spirit of democracy but actually retards the enforce¬ 
ment (if necessary) of the'other stages of non-co-operation. Finally, 
in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may be redressed 
and Swarajya established within one year, this Congress urges upon 
all bodies whether affiliated to the congress or otherwise to devote 
their exclusive attention to the promotion of non-violence and 
‘non-co-operation with the Government and in as much as the move¬ 
ment of non-co-operation can only succeed by a complete Co-operation 
amongst the people themselves, this Congress calls upon the public 
associations to advance. Hindu-Moslim unity and the Hindu delegates 
of this Congress call upon the' leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins wherever they may be 
existing, and to make special efforts to rid Hinduism of the reproach 
of untouchability and respectfully urges the religious heads to help 
the growing desire to reform Hinduism in the matter of its tieat- 
•ment of the suppressed classes.” 

Mr. C. R. Das said 

This resolution most emphatically denies the eharge that non- 
co-operation passed fn the Subjects Committee was weaker and not 
stronger than the resolution passed at the Special Session in Calcutta. 
Each of the wrongs including Khilafat afid Punjab is a cause of 
the attitude I have taken up so far as I am concerned. We declare, 
our wrongs can only be righted by our obtaining Swaraj and our 
wrongs are of such a nature that we must attain Swaiajya imme¬ 
diately I claim this resolution is stronger, fuller and bolder than 
the Calcutta resolution. In the Calcutta resolution there was no 
olear declaration that this nation has resolved to put into force the 
entire scheme of non-co-operation down to the non-payment of 
taxes. I think I believe with Mahatma Gandhi that that may not be 
necessary but still if that is necessary 1 want it to be clearly stated 
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that the people of India will not shrink from putting that into force 
until that time call is sounded every lawyer, every student, every 
trader, every agriculturist every merchant, and everybody in 
country would do his bit and when call comes to respond to the 
call. Do you understand what that means 1 It means that the 
tyrannical machinery of Government is driven not by bureaucracy 
but by Indians arid the moment call is sounded every Indian is to 
take his hands off that machinery and tell the Government—Do 
what you like but ours are not hands which will move that 
machinery. As regards lawyers we say in this resolutioh that we 
reaffirm Calcutta resolution but we are not satisfied with the way 
in which that has been responded to by lawyers and therefore we 
say greater effort must be made to secure our object. I am making 
no personal appeal in my favour but I do ask you to remember that, 
when I say anything I mean it and in my public life I have never 
said anything in which 1 do not believe. Some might suspect me 
but brothers, ask any question and I am prepared to answer; 
beyond this I do not want to speak personally in this matter. I 
call upon you in the name of all that is holy to carry this resolution 
with no single dissentent voice. Declare to the nation that you 
realise your God-given rights, rights exist but they have got to 
be realised. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Speech. 

Mr. Gandhi in supporting non-co-operation resolution of Mr. 
C. R. Das spoke, in Hindi for a few minutes and then in English, 
in course of which he referred to Moulana Hazrat Mohani’s amend¬ 
ment for deletion of conscience clause and said there has been abso¬ 
lutely no violation of obligation. It is a misconception and miscon¬ 
struction of purport of the resolution. Congress resolution does 
not hind a man s conscience and is never intended to supercede a 
man’s conscience. 1 have never made fetish of mandate of the 
Congress and even now. ^ Now although I feel that majority are of 
the opinion that I hold I make bold to say that I shall never be a 
party to making Congress itself a fetish or its mandate a fetish. I 
shall always reserve the right of conscience wherever that conscience 
pricks me and tells me that it is against mandate of the Congress. 
If a single Mahomedan says that it cannot be a matter of conscience 
with a boy under sixteen that he has no right to think for himself, 
he has no right because these are the implications. He has no 
right to consult his parents, all well for him, the Congress will not 
prevent him but he will not say this in the name of the Congress. 
Similarly with reference 'to boys of twelve or under sixteen. You 
must leave alone boys under sixteen because they are for a tender 
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age, that is the practice we, have hitherto adopted and that must 
remain the practice if we want to' stand justified before the bar of 
public conscience and before the bar of civilized opinion. If there 
is a boy of twelve years who finds that it is against his conscience 
to stay in these schools there is no power on earth that can prevent 
him from doing according to his conscience. I am not the man to 
quicken his conscience, it is his father’s special prerogative. Lala Laj- 
path Eai has told you about the service of police. I accept every word 
of what he has said. I think it is right that we should know that we 
are riot tampering with obligations of services imposed on employees 
of Government whether civil, military or police, but we are asking 
them not to kill their conscience. I want to make the point clearer. 

I would have held it a sin if I had been one of those soldiers to 
receive command of General Dyer to shoot those innocent men in 
Jallianwalla Bagh. I would have considered it a duty to disregard 
that command. I know discipline of soldiery and I say if a soldier 
receives commands of his officer which he considers to be in conflict 
with his religion or his duty to his country he may certainly- 
disregard them at the poril of his life. ' Now I ask you to carry this 
resolution with acclamation from the deepest recesses of your heart 
that you are piepared to obtain Swaraj by means that have been 
declared by the congress. ' In this resolutiorf you .also forget all 
differences and acrimony that have guided our public life during the 
last three months, you will eschew violence in thought, deed and 
word, whether in connection with God or with ourselves, and I would 
repeat the promise that I made that we do riot require ope year, we 
do not even require nine months to get Swarajya. 

Mr. Gandhi next announced in the Congress that he had 
received a message from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya that on 
account of illness he could not attend the Congress this morning. 
The Pandit had seen a copy of non-co-operation resolution but he 
was not all in favour of it and that if he had been in Congress he 
would have noted his respectful protest. He was not ip sympathy 
with the creed either and . thought it his. duty to transmit his 
message to his countrymen and leave them to judge. 

Resolution Carried. 

The resolution was supported by Messrs. Pal, Lajpat Eai, Syam 
Sundar Chakravarty, Kitchlew, Hakim Ajmal Khan, K. Iyengar, 

J. L. Banerjee and others. 

Voting on non-co-operation was then taken and it was declared 
carrried amid loud acclamation, all amendments having been 
withdrawn. 
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Resolution on Creed. , ^ • 

Then the Congress Creed resolution was voted upon,‘province 
by province and was declared carried only two persons dissenting, 
thesir names being Pundit Radhakant Malviya and Sant Das a 
theosophist from Sind. ' 

After this the Pandit allowed two minutes- for anyone to come 
up and declare his opposition. No one come forward and the resolu¬ 
tion was carried amidst enthusiastic scenes and shouts of Gandbi 
ki Jai and flowers were showered upon Mr. Gandhi. 

The Congress again met on the 31st December and the 
following resolutions were passed. 

Resolution III—Exchange and Currency. 

Mr. S. E. Bomanji moved :—Whereas!His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India by bringing about an unprecedented 
rise in Indian sterling exchange and issuing reverse councils tn 
wanton disregard of Indian opinion as expressed in the minority 
report of the currency Committee has brought into operation an 
enormous policy conceived in the interests of British manufactures 
with.the result that Indian trade and commerce have been entirely 
unsettled and dislocated while British treasury has been relieved of 
substantial part of its indebtedness to India and British capitalists 
and manufacturers hove beeu given enormous' - opportunities for . 
dumping into this country goods which could not find their old 
market in Germany and other countries this Congress calls upon 
the British treasury to make good this loss and further declares 
that importers, merchants and dealers of British goods will be 
entirely justified in refusing to complete their contracts at the 
present rates of exchange. Further this Congress appoints a 
committee to take steps to deal effectively with the situation. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Resolution IV—Boycotting the Duke’s Visit. 

Mr. S. E. Bomanji them moved that this Congress is of opinion 
that in pursuance of the policy of non-co-operation the people of 
India should refrain from taking any part in the functions or 
' festivities in honour of H. R. H. Duke of Connaught during his 
forthcoming visit to v Iridia. Mr. Bomanji assured that this 
resolution meant no disrespect to the Royal Family. It unmistakea- 
bly expressed that India could not take part in the inauguration of 
the reform for which the Duke was coming. 

r 

>' Resolution V—Rights of Labourer^. 

Mr. C. R. Dass then moved : That this Congress is of opinion 
that Indian Labour should be organised with a view to improve 
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( and promote their wellbeing and secure to them their just rights 
and also to prevent the exploitation (l) of Indian labour (2) of 
Indian^resources by foreign agencies, and that the All-India Congress 
committee should appoint a committee to take. effective steps in 
that behalf. • v 

Res. VI—Acquisitim of Land. 

Mr. N. C, Kelkar moved That this Congress invites the 
°* the public to the policy pursued by the Government in 
he different provinces of India of forcibly acquiring lands on a large 
scale in the interests of capitalists, ^nd especially foreign capitalists, 
by the reckless and uniustifiable use of the Land Acquisition Act 
and thus destroying the hearths and homes and the settled occupa¬ 
tions of the poor classes and, land-holders, and is of opinion that it 
affords further grounds for non-coroperation against the Government, 
this Congress further appeals to the Indian capitalists concerned 
and calls upon them to avert the impending ruin of the poor 
peasants. 

r 

Res. VII—Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr, B. C. Pal moved :—That this Congress places on record 
its sincere syempathy with those political persons who have been 
arrested and imprisoned with ox without regular specification of 
charge and open trial and who are still' detained in prison as State 
prisoners ' or whose freedom of, movement and association are still 
restricted by Executive order, and this Congress express the hope 
that their devotion to their country aDd hope of early attainment of 
.Swarajya which -will render these acts of injustice impossible will 
sustain them in their present trial. 

Res. VIII—Tsher Report. 

i iC 

Pundit Rambhuj Dutt Choudhury moved :— That this Congiess 
having considered the composition and procedure of* the Esher 
Committee and its report, which, if carried out, is calculated to 
increase the subservience and impotence of India, is of opinion 
that the report furnished strong additional ground for non-co- 
operation and for showing how dangerous it is to postpone the 
immediate establishment of Swaraj.” 

Res. IX—Repression in Punfab. 

The President then moved the following resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted. “This Congress notes the resumption, in spite 
of the declarations of the Government of India to the contrary, of 
repression in the Punjab, Delhi and elsewhere and invites those 
concerned to bear their sufferings with fortitude whilst respecting all 

24(a) 
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lawful orders to prosecute non-violent 'non-co-operation with 
redoubled vigour. 

As free Elementary Education is the primary and urgent need 
of the masses of India this Congress urges on all Congress organisa¬ 
tions to introduce and enforce the same in their respective areas 
on national lines. 

, Res. X—Indigenous Medicine. 

This Congress is of opinion that, having regard to the wide 
prevalence and generally accepted utility of ■ the Ayurvedic and 
ITnani systems of medicine in India, earnest and definite efforts 
should be made by the people of this country to further popularize 
these systems by establishing schools, colleges and hospitals for 
instruction and treatment in accordance with the indigenous 
systems. 

Res. XI—Responsible Governir.ent in Native States. 

This Congress earnestly requests all the Sovereign Princess of 
India * to take immediate steps to establish full responsible 
Government in their States. 

Res. XII—Mr. Horniman. 

This Congress puts on record its feelings of gratefulness to Mr. 
B. G. Horniman, whose arduous labours, and courageous 
championship of the cause of India have made the Indian cause 
widely known to the people outsido India, and condemns the policy 
of the Government which still keeps him removed from the Indian 
people.” 

Res. XIII—Congress Constitution. 

A long string of resolutions covering, thirty-six articles of the 
New Congress Constitution, which alone took more than a hour to 
read, were all moved by Mr. Gandhi and were put to the vote one by 
one and Province by Province. They were all carried one or two 
■ delegates having voted against it. (see Poste) 

The Congress Constitution as drafted by th^ Congress 
Sub-Committee and as amended by the Subjects Committee was 
adopted amidst acclamation. 

Other Resolutions. 

The following other resolutions' were adopted. “This Congresw 
extends its hearty support to the Indians in East Africa and Soutl 
Africa in their heroic and noble struggle against the treatment 
tneted out to them, a treatment that threatens their social, economi< 
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and political r.uin by the governments of East Africa and South 
Africa. • . ; 

This Congress approve of the policy of peaceful non-co-operation 
initiated by the Indians of East Africa with a view to secure 
complete equality of treatment, alike in law and in practice. 

This Congress is painfully aware of the fact that in the present 
enslaved condition ■ of the people of this country, it cannot give 
protection to their pountrymen in Fiji, who have been so inhumanly 
treated by their Government and planters, as to . result in the 
enforced return of the poor men and women who had made Fiji 
their home. ' 

-This Congress considers that the helplessness of the Nation 
in the matter of the treatment of Indians in the British Dominions 
Overseas is a clear demonstration of the, necessity of non-co-opera¬ 
tion for the establishment of Swarajya. 

This Congress places on record its grateful appreciation of the 
valuable and selfless services rendered by Mr. G. F. Andrews to the 
cause of indentured Indians in Fiji and elsewhere and the Indian 
settlers in East and South Africa. 

This Congress condemns the Government for its callous dis T 
regard of the immediate needs of the Indian people in leference to 
its policy as regards the -exportation of foodstuffs in spite of the 
famine conditions prevailing, and in order to mitigate the disastrous 
consequences thereof, this Congress advises the traders not to export 
foodstuffs (particularly wheat and rice) and further advbes 
producers and the public not to sell such foodstuffs to exporting* 
traders and agencies or help in any way the export of these stuffs,” 

. Thanks to President. 

, After these resolutions were passed a resolu 1 on was moved 
thanking the President, the General Secretaries for the year, the 
Reception Committee and volunteers. 

Speaking on the resolution thanking the President Mr. Ben Spoor, 
Labour M. P,, paid a tribute to the President’s skilful handling of the 
epochmaking Congress in the history of Indian Nationalism. He would, 
he said, carry to his .comrades in England that the Nationalists in 
India were absolutely united in purpose and inspired with a lofty 
idealism of which Mahatma Gandhi was the leader. He appealed to 
all to scrupulously observe non-violence and keep the movement 
pure. He was glad to know that in this country an effort was being 
made to lead .this nation along the difficult path of renunciation. 

Mr. Mohammad Ali while supporting the resolution paid an 
eloquent tribute to the President’s bold advocacy of Indian s rights 
iu the Council and instanced his splendid opposition to the law of 
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conspiracy. Generations would remember that it was given to the 
President to conduct the deliberation of an assembly wherein Indians 
once for all declared to be no longer slaves. The sweep of Nationalism 
was tremendous as a natural sequel to the tremendous tyranny that 
had been prevalent in the country for . the last 170 years. It was 
because they could ill afford to lose a single worker in cause of uplift 
of the nation at a time when the masses were unanimous. The next 
Congress he hoped, would be a Parliament of a nation that had freed 
' itself from the soul-killing tyranny, not with violence, not with 
bloodshed, but with absolute readiness to undergo the tyranny that 
tyrants could impose. 

Mr. Shoukat Ali while emphasising the indissoluble ‘union 
between Hindus and Mahomedans, warned the Government that 
if they did not right the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, nor grant 
Swaraj ya, they must go away bag and baggage. 

Mr. Gandhi here appealed to the audience to contribute their 
mite to the Tilak Swarajya Memorial to achieve that Home rule 
which was the late Mr. Tilak’s ‘Mantra’ of every day life. 

As the result of the appeal, Seth Jamnalal, Chairman, Reeeption 
Committee donated one lakh of rupees to be utilised in helping 
those lawyers who might, after suspending their practice, take up 
national cause and find themselves in the need of pecuniary assistance. 
Professor Ram Murti followed with one thousand and other 
subscriptions poured in including some gold rings and some fivg 
thousand rupees were also promised on the spot. One. lady assured 
Mr. Gandhi that women of India would do their part creditably. 

On invitation of a gentleman from Gujrat the Congress agreed 
to assemble next year at ‘Ahmedabad amidst shouts of Mahatma 
Gandhi Ki Jai. ' 

President's Concluding Speech. 

The President in dissolving the session made a long extempore 
speech in course of which he said :—My duty to-day is somewhat 
different from which you called upon me to open the proceedings. 
Then 1 was bound to lay before you the situation of our country 
and to lay also before you for acceptance in toto or for rejection, n 
you please, what I believed to be the views of the country not only 
personally arrived at but in consultation with my Hindu and 
Moslem friends and even European friends who are not merely 
amidst us but also of us, such as Rev. Mr. Andrews. My first duty 
now is not to lepeat what I said before but to interpret the resolu¬ 
tions arrived at and to point out what lies behind them for the 
benefit of the rulers, officials, Europeans and the world. It is uo 
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list of resolutions which you have passed that will give them any 
idea of the national soul that is being roused and that is making 
rapid march towards the destiny which you are determined to elevate 
under'the law of God. The national passion has been aroused and 
Mahatma Gandhi has couched it with holy fire and our enthusiasm 
for getting into freedom from which you have been long kept out 
for over 170 years has now been roused and has reached, a degree 
which 1 1 am sorry the bureaucrat have not been here to see. Now, 
it is this enthusiasm which is behind all the resolutions which you 
have passed. Interpreting the resolutions themselves the first and 
foremost is the. unanimity with which you have passed the two 
important resolutions of non-co-operation and the first article of the 
Congress creed. I may honestly tell you that when my countrymen 
resolved to invite me to preside over this Congress I was- trembling 
when I thought of the situation. I hesitated for three days and at 
the same time while 1 was afraid I was buoyed up by hope and 
inspired by my duty to stand and face the situation whatever might 
be the consequences. My hope was that I know that at the bottom 
our countrymen are just, kind, generous and humane. I should have 
been sorry if in my embarrasments I had declined the honour which 
you bestowed upon me and,I should have lived a miserable life if I 
had not responded to the call of my country. As for the non-co- 
operation resolution it has been arrived after considerable hesitation 
and consultation among the leaders at workable basis to the dismay 
of your enemies and I hope to the very pleasant disappointment for 
some of those who were away from us because on one hand they had 
thought thoy would not be trpated properly. I am sorry for that 
and on the other hand feared that there might be some split. They 
must all be now glad that, their fears proved futile and unfounded. 

I am very sorry that your Reception Committee made a mistake. 
They ought to have invited some of the prominent bureaucracts of 
the country to have come and stayed here throughout the procee¬ 
dings. If they had done so they would have gone home and revised 
their old Bible that they are the Heaven appointed wardens of 
illiterate and teeming millions of India and that the people who 
support the Congress were few, a microscopic few. They would 
have seen that they had been living hitherto in a fool s paradise. 
"What is it that has brought about this change of things. \\ e have 
got now simply as delegates, apart from visitors, fifteen thousand. 
A vast majority of whom are what we call the ordinary people o t e 
country, by no means, the educated minority, much less the lawyers 
minority. As far as I could ascertain the lawyer element has been 
extremely small in this Congress. This is the greatest congress yc 
hjeld in India and 1 believe the proportion of lawyers is yet the. 
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smallest' ( voice, “ question ” )• Well, that may be your view but 
that is wbat I think is the ■ proportion of the lawyer element. Be 
that as it may the delegates, to. this congress are fifteen thousand 
drawn from the whole country. Taking the proportion of 
seven hundred members of the House of Commons to the : people 
of England and the proportion here of the delegates to the 
people of India you will find that the latter is three times 
the proportion that the House of Commons bears to the petple of 
England. On the other hand the bureaucracy here or the trus¬ 
tees appointed, I do not know by whom (a voice by themselves) of 
the dumbs and teeming millions of India—if they had come here 
they would .have found that it is not the few microscopic minority 
that lead the people but it is the people that are practically leading 
the leaders (hear, hear). ’ I am sure you will see that this is the 
commencement of the true democracy. I have already said that 
democracy means universal education and universal suffrage and 
it is very necessary that the thinkers are brought down from flights 
to imagination to think and act with the people. In no democracy 
can a few people hope to be the leaders of the whole country. 

Keferring to spirit of democracy now prevailing in the country 
which he said it was impossible to crush by repression, the president 
instanced a story which said that there was once a heavy storm 
and the ocean began to put .forth huge waves and the people who 
were hitherto living in safety began to go inward with all the 
things available. There was an old woman who did not like to go 
inward and carry her things. She took back the rushing ocean, 
she was helpless and was swept away by the waves. The same 
will be the fate of Bureaucracy. If they tried by repression to 
put back that spirit- and like that old woman would not only he 
beaten by the waves.but in her attempt she will even lose all that 
she had in her cottage. Tt is time that bureaumacy revised their 
old ideas about us ; it is time that they no longer confess o.ur sins 
but conless their own sins ; if they do then and not tiil then could 
there be spiritual contentment of the noble cause which President 
Wilson, and M. Clemenceau said was looming in the horizon of fr<?e- 
dom when the war began. When war was concluded vvc found that so 
many statements which led us to sacrifice men and money were all 
unredeemed. I do not know why their very kind words were sub¬ 
stituted for old words and sovereignity of people gave place to 
self-determination. When the war came to end these principle 
were set aside and were applied only to European minorities in the 
Turkish territories. But so far as the Turks were concerned 
these maxims were not thought of. In the face of all this our 
duty is now very plain ; it is to carry on the culture and the spirit? 
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to accelerate the evolution of .the national ideal as you have been 
doing hitherto. The mass as a whole as distinguished from indivi¬ 
duals have begun to move and I want you to see that it moves for^- 
ward and forward and never goes backwards ; whatever methods 
you adopt eventually for achieving your freedom, whatever he the 
exact form which may be reached by this culture of national 
ideal the movement of the masses is to he kept up. Unless this 
is kept up reaction may take place and if it Joes our doom is sealed. 
We have to educate, the masses and to see that the masses as a 
whole receive more and more fire, more and more impetus, purges 
itself of impurities that may have lurked hitherto and then we can 
see the dawn of freedom. Nagpur has been the Thermopylee alike 
in the history of Congress and the history of our country. Over 
the graves of Thermopylre .it was written “here we die for our 
country’s sake.” Any of you who might be subjected to repres- 
sioiv if you mean to adopt and carry out the principle of renuncia¬ 
tion and sacrifice you shall have to act, whether you say so or not, 
and tell youi brothers, sisters, father and mother : “Here we suffer 
and here we shall die for our country’s sake.” My interpretation 
therefore of this Congress is that under whatever name the world 
may call it, non-co-operation is behind the people. Peoplo educated 
or uneducated, men, women and children, are all up for freedom— 
which has been denied to them these one hundred and seventy 
years and the evils of the absence of freedom have been accentuated 
fihese two or three years. Ever since the Punjab tragedy began, ‘our 
duty is independent of the particular methods that may ho adopted 
from time to time to educate ourselves and march onward and 
onward. 

Continuing the President thanked all for having made his 
duties smooth and the Reception Committee for their very warm 
reception. Referring to Mr. Ben Spoor’s appreciation of his 
handling the deliberations both in the Subjects Committee and 
the .open Congress the President said, he feared his rulings might 
not have been always correct hut they were all bona-fides. He 
regretted Mr. Patel’s resignation of the General Secretaryship but 
was satisfied that the veteran patriot Motlial Nehru had extended 
to him the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Patel would however 
continue to assist him with his valuable experience. ^ 

Coming to the greetings from the Labour Party in the name o 
the Congress he asked Mr. Spoor to convey to the Labour Party 
the message of the Indian’s fraternal greetings and hoped that the 
friendship and alliance thus begun would admit of no obstac es 
but will admit of every thing that will promote the sprit of this 
alliance. 
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Concluding the President said, the very warm reception 
accorded to him all round would be the sustaining factor in his 
old age—an age which depends more on memories and very little 
on actualities, (loud applause). ' 
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■ ■ of the 

NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

• MADRAS—29th December, 1920. 

The following is.-the full text of Mr. C. Y. Chintamoui’s speech 
at the third, session ,of the' National Liberal Federation held at 
Madras on the 20th instant., 

Fellow-Liberals,-^-X had hoped to come to this session of our all- 
India organization not in the capacity of president but as an humble 
member.of the rank and: file. .Last year and the year before we had 
for president two honoured leaders* admired for their ability and 
respected .for their character, who have laid the country under deep 
obligation by .-their . life Jong servicos. It was my hope, and your 
hope, that our distinguished countryman Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, who 
relinquished the office of a High Court judge in order to resume his 
active participation in political life but who has since been appointed 
a member of the Bombay Executive Council, would fill the chair 
that had been* adorned by Mr. Surer.drar;ath Baneijea and Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyer.' But this was not to be. My sense of the fitness 
Qf things would have led me unhesitatingly to decline the kind 
invitation that took mo by surprise a fortnight ago if I had not 
deemed it unwise to embarrass the reception committee by putting 
them to the necessity of a fresh election so late in the day. The 
difficult and honourable office of president of the National Liberal 
Federation of India is only deservd by one of our veteran leaders 
and I am not guilty of affectation when I say that my gratitude is 
the deeper that even under the stress of necessity you should have 
thought of me in' that' connection. Apart from my sense of your 

24 - ’ 
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generous kindness, you will not blame me if I feel a particular 
gratification in the thought that I have been summoned to this 
position in the presidency to which I belong although my adopted 
home is in another province. 

Liberals and the Congress. 

Fellow-Liberals, the events of the year and the complexity of 
the political situation, combined with the shortness of time at my 
disposal, havo increased the difficulty of my task and I have need of 
your indulgence in full measure. It is not necessary to re-state the 
circumstances that led to the organisation of our p«arty. Whatever 
disposition there might have been in 1918, among ourselves or those 
from whom it was our painful duty to separate, to doubt whether it 
was a wise step we took, I venture to think that there can be none 
at this stage. During this interval, the Indian National Congress 
has marched rapidly from policy to policy, under leaders some of 
whom are entitled to respect but not all of whom were familiar fatfes 
even in the recent past. It may havo acted rightly, or it may not 
have. Of one thing I am certain. We who left it. with sorrow 
because of the conviction that its old policy was still the wise policy 
and that the enduring interests of the country demanded an 
organization that would pursue it vigorously without divided 
counsels upon fundamental points cannot in reason be accused of 
disloyalty to the principles of the Congress. I go farther and say 
that we are the true Congressmen and not those - who, whilo 
nominally in the Congress, have lost faith in its very creed and 
committed themselves to, or are in search of, policies.and methods 
incompatible with the vital Article of the Constitution to which 
they have pledged themselves to adhere. Indeed, it would be in 
the fitness of things if they gave themselves another label and left to 
us the cherishod name of the Indian National Congress. 

Events of the year. 

Gentlemen, I have referred to the changed policy of the Congress, 
You and I disapprove of it because in our judgment it is not only 
not calculated to achieve its avowed object but is injurious to the 
best interest of our country. It is true we decline to endorse 
hysterical descriptions of the British Government. We are certain 
that it is not beyond redemption as the ardent missionaries of the 
new cult must attempt to make out in order to make converts of 
unthinkiug men and callow youths. But we are as sensible as they 
are of the wrongs that have been perpetrated and the grievous 
failure to do justice, and I am sure I interpret your mind correctly 
when I say that our opposition to non-co-operation is not due to 
misplaced tenderness for the authors of the wrongs. The Govern- 
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merit cannot escape the responsibility for the present political muddle. 
If it had acted with - wisdom and righteousness, the reforms would 
have had a fairer reception and England’s credit in India would have 
stood much higher. - I need not detain you over the Rowlatt Act, 
except to ask: the Government of India to admit with candour that 
the last twenty months have proved that they were wrong in passing 
it, and to act with courage and remove it from the statute book, 
ouch legislation was bound to provoke a strong reply, and it did. 
But I am bound to say that the agitation over-stepped the limits 
imposed by consideration of the public safety, and there followed 
those disastrous occurrences which furnished an excuse for the 
Punjab horrors. Fori these the Government of the province was not 
alone to blame. The Government of India were answerable in equal 
measure. They upheld the former and were impervious to counsels 
of moderation and restraint. They forgot that * he who allows 
oppression shares the crime.’ At about the same time was published 
their despatch on the reforms (of March 5, 1919) which betrayed a 
regrettable tendency to whittle them down. The Government of India 
Bill as introduced in the House of Commons did not give satisfaction 
either. Fortunately It was passed later in a more acceptable form. 
Also the appointment of the Hunter Committee with three capable 
Indian representatives created some hope of relief in the 
matter of the Punjab. ' But the confessions of the wrong-deers 
before the Committee,. in which; a note of challenge was struck, 
naturally made a most painful impression on the public mind, 
fortunately, the release of a large number of persons unjustly 
incarcerated after the mockery of a judicial trial brightened the 
outlook a little.. 


This was the : situation when we met in Calcutta a year ago. 
W hat has happened since 1 I am sorry to have to say it, but it is 
the fact that we have met a series of disappointments. A finar.cia 
policy was followed, particularly in the matter of the sale of Reverse 
Councils, which was the levers© of beneficial to India. It no 
°n y Indians possessing a knowledge of the subject, but the imes 

of India "that described the action of Government as organized 
P under ’. Indian criticism made no impression upon t e °'® ni 
merit of India, Military expenditure has been run up witti a 
reckless disregard of Indian interests. The increase of emoluments 
o the so-called ! imperial services, whose personnel is uiopea 
the main and who were always in receipt of handsome ralaiies, 
allowances and pensions, have further added to the enormous cost 
of administration and also given occasion for a repetitiotil oK 
? ^ question, whether the services are for the country or e 
Is for the services. 
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The Punjab. 

The majority of the Hunter Committee, i. e., the European 
members made a disappointing report and while the despatch of the 
.Secretary, of State enunciated sound principles for future guidance, 
action was not taken to vindicate justice and the honour of the 
Indian nation. The Government of Lord Chelmsford, who failed in 
their duty in the months of our agony, continues to enjoy the 
unabated confidence of his Majesty’s Government > Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, who to our amazement was sent back to India as Chairman 
of the Army in India Committee, instead of being at least censured 
was bespattered with unbecoming praise ; nearly all the other wrong¬ 
doers still occupy positions of authority in the hapless province; 
oven Dyer is allowed the onjoyment of a comfortable pension at the 
expense of the very people whose salt he has eaten only to show 
how cheap /he held their lives. Germany in Belgium has been 
faithfully copied by Britain in the Punjab and heavy indemnities 
have been levied from whole cities and districts because some of 
their' inhabitants committed, crimes. The relative amounts of the 
compensation awarded to the English victims of frenzied mobs and 
to the far more numerous-victims of official lawlessness are a melan¬ 
choly study in contrasts and a fit subject for the satirist. Beeauso 
the Secretary of State-screwed up his courage to the sticking point 
and disapproved of Prussianism in India he became the object of 
envenomed attack in Parliament: the House of Lords upheld Dyer 
'and'a hundred or more honourable M. P.’s memorialised the Premior 
to remove Mr. Montagu from office. This series of transactions was 
fittingly concluded by the avoidance of discussion in Council by the 
exercise of an arbitrary right, which I regret to say will continue ta 
reside in heads of Governments in the reformed constitution. 

Some of the clauses of the treaty of 1 peace ’ with Turkey gave 
just offence to our Moslem fellow-countrymen who rightly complain 
that the pledge given by the Prime Minister in 1918 was not kept- 

The recommendations of the Esher Committee on the army m 
India followed by those of the Lovett Committee on the Medical 
Services, had not precisely the effect of a healing halm, for both 
were unquestionably anti-Indian in their nature, whatever the 
intentions of their authors might have been, and their effect was to 
exacerbate a situation none too easy without these irritants. The 
question has been put, rightly in my opinion, What is the practical 
value of the Declaration of the 20th August, 1917, if the constitution 
of the Army in India is to bo what the Esher Committee have 
recommended ? It is askod, again I say rightly, how are Indians 
to dismiss from their minds suspicion of the motive of somo at any 
rate of Englishmen in high places if such recommendations could 
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seriously be put forward by a body of responsible officers of the 
Government as those of the Committee presided over by Sir Verney 
Lovett 1 { .v ,*■ ..., 

Reforms Rules. 

• you consider for a moment some of the Rules made under the 
Government of India Act, is it easier to think favourably of those 
who wield authority in and over this country 1 lam mindful of 
the certificate giveu to Simla by the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament, bub this circumstance does not make me distrustful of 
my own opinion to the contrary yvhen I remember who some of its 
jpembers are and what are their political complexion and antece¬ 
dent Did not the noble Chairman of the Committee vote for Lord 
Pinlay’s motion in the House of Lords for Dyer against Mr. 
Montagu 1 —f will only .say this on these rules, that, apparently, no 
important suggestion made by any nomofficial body , was deemed 
worthy of acceptance by Government here or the Joint Committee in 
England. The rule that the finance member of Government must be 
a member of the Executive Council makes finance practically a 
reserved subject and is not very complimentary to ministers. The 
principle of the corporate responsibility of ministers, the importance 
of which was emphasized in the Joint Committee’s report of last 
year, is departed from in some of the rules and yet they have been 
sanctioned by .that very Committee. Heavy, unequal, and in at 
least two cases, excessive toll is levied upon the provinces by the 
central Government, which, instead of husbanding its resources is 
dominated by a spirit of ‘expenditure’ and is spending far too much 
on unproductive objects. In Bihar the existing constitution of the 
Executive Council is retained, i.e. there are two European official 
members and only one Indian non-official member, which is a flagrant 
departure from the recommendation of the Joint Committee. In 
this presidency and in Bengal, the strength of the Executive Council 
has been raised from three to four although ministers have taken 
or are about to take over about half the subjects for no more serious 
reason than that the I. C. S. members who are in possession may 
not have to be disturbed. The strength of the Government of India 
has not been reduced although a number of subjects has been tians- 
ferred to ministers responsible to provincial legislatures. Eor, nna ly 
can one pretend to be satisfied with all the selections that have 
been made of members of councils and ministers, 

No one hears of the Indian section of the Indian Defenco 
Force, whose discouraging story was told by Sir Sivaswami Aiyer 
some little time ago. I am not aware that any action has been taKen 
^ yet to constitute a territorial force. King’s Commissions gran o 
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to Indians are still few and far between. One hears not a word 
about the provision of facilities in India for the training of Indian 
officers. A recent notification of the Government of India has the 
effect of exempting practically every European in India from the 
operation of the Arms Rules while they are eminently unsatisfactory 
from the stand-point- of the Indian. The tale that comes from our 
countrymen in South Africa, in Kenia and Tanganyika, and in Fiji 
is distressing and humiliating and his Majesty’s Government have 
failed to safeguard the legitimate interest and protect the honour 
of the King’s ‘equal subjects’ of Indian nationality. The continued 
employment of Indian troops in Mesopotamia and other countries 
of Mid-Asia for imperial purposes, and the permission accorded for* 
the export of 490,000 tons of wheat when the season was unfavoura¬ 
ble and prices were prohibitive have also to be noted.' I have reason 
to think that the Government of India are proceeding to constitute- 
imperial’ chemical and industrial services to be manned principally— 
by Europeans. Not all the provincial Governments have supported 
this measure, and it is the more difficult to defend as the development 
of industries is a transferred subject in every province, 

Non-Co-operation. 

This summary of the principal political events of the year is 
illustrative.^ There are other and similar acts and omissions, which 
could be pointed to an evidence of a spirit in the Government which 
is far from being conducive to the creation of opinion in its favour to 
the strengthening of the belief which all advocates of ordered progress 
and constitutional action are naturally desirous of fostering, that there 
is a genuine and earnest desire on the part of the Government to act 
in the spirit of the reforms and the Royal Proclamation that heralded 
them, to accelerate our political progress aud economic development. 
Certainly I do not imply that nothing has been done by the Govern¬ 
ment worthy of our commendation. Even one such outstanding event 
as the appointment of Lord Sinha to the exalted office of Governor 
stands to the credit of British statesmanship and is calculated.to keep 
bright our hope for the future of India as a free nation in the British 
Clommon wealth. Yet it stands to reason that in the face of a succes¬ 
sion of disappointments anger is apt to overcome reason in the not 
highly instructed popular mind and any political method that looks 
heroic and promises quick results naturally finds ready acceptance par¬ 
ticularly when preached by a political Sanyasi widely revered for the 
rare moral grandeur of his character and among a people to whom 
anything oven seemingly spiritual makes an irresistible appeal. - 

In promulgating their resolution on non-co-operation the 
Go\ernmeut of India evidently looked at its cause and cure from a 
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different view-point. There was no perception that their own 
mistakes and those of their masters chiefly accounted for the amount 
of public support that the movement had succeeded in obtaining, or 
that the remedy lay in their own hands. No exception can bo taken 
to their appeal to the sober elements of society to make a bold stand 
against the disruptive propaganda, and I am grateful for the 
wisdom that resisted the temptation to embark on a fresh campaign 
of repression. Coercive action by the state would only have added 
to the number of heroes and martyrs and the movement stood to 
gain everything from any excess of zeal on the part of the guardians 
of law and order. If it has been a failure, as fortunately it has 
been, the result is due to its own inherent unsoundiiess and to the 
commonsense of the people of India. But the good sense of the 
Government has also contributed to the result and it is to be hoped 
that the lesson of the different policies of last year' and this will rot 
be lost upon Simla and Delhi. There are two points which should 
be emphasized in this connection. One that the Government of 
India should not imagine that all trouble is over with the failure 
of the non-co-operation movement. They ought to realize . that 
there is acute discontont in the land and that immediate remedial 
measures are imperatively needed. They owe it to themselves to 
regain the lost confidence of the people. Without the support of 
opinion their position will become increasingly untenable, but they can 
not hope to have it on their side notwithstanding the introduction of 
the reforms, until their acts speak for them and convin-o the people 
that though partly alien in personnel the interests and the honour 
of India are safe in the keeping of the Government of India as in that 
of a national government. The narrative of events that 1 have 
placed before you is proof positive that at present it is impossible 
for Indians to cherish such a feeling for the British Goven.irent. On 
behalf of the party whoso watchword, in the language of Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta is loyal patriotism, none of whom see a destiny 
for the motherland out side the British Empire, I would send forth 
from this platform of the National Liberal Federation an earnest 
appeal to the Government of India to change their policy, i.ot to do 
anything that may justify the suspicion that they are less regardful 
of Indian,interests, Indian life and Indian honour than of British, (o 
be vigilant in the. removal of wrongs, to substitute Justice for Presfige 
as their rule of conduct, to initiate and carry forward measures to 
secure economic development, social efficiency and political equality. 
"Without positive action along these lines, no appeals to the people 
and no costly publicity bureaus will avail them. Once they 
regain their credit, they can defy fomentors of trouble io do 
their worst. 
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Fellow-Liberals, the Government resolution' on non-co-operation 
was, as you are aware, utilized in certain quarters to teach us our duty 
at this juncture. It was said that Mm were lethargic, it is assumed 
that it was in our power to stop the movement if we but exerted 
ourselves, we wanted courage to face unpopularity, \tf6 timidly follow¬ 
ed the extremist at a distance, our weakness would be responsible 
for repression by Government to end a pernicious campaign if it 
could be suppressed by no other means. I- have pleaded not guilty 
to these and other accusations as often as they were uttered, and 
I do so again' in your name and on your behalf. Our critics forget 
that extremism is the direct product of the policy of the Government 
and our unpopularity is in reality the expression of the public distrust 
of its motives and measures. When English friends refer to our 
party’s- lack of influence I invariably tell them that it is a tribute to 
the character of their administration and the reputation they enjoy, 
rightly or wrongly, after a hundred and fifty years of rule. Is it not 
remarkable that every Indian who is suspected of a\indly feeling for 
Englishmen and their Government should lost caste with his own 
people. I would ask them to reflect upon the meaning of this pheno¬ 
menon. We have a straight policy. We are neither apologists 
nor enemies of the British Government. Our supreme concern is the 
well-being and advancement of our motherland and we approach 
every problem from this single point of view. And we speak our 
mind freely in disregard of consequences to ourselves—it is immaterial 
whether we offend extremists on the one side or the other—hut 
with a deep solicitude for the public interest. And all who judge 
our acts and utterances by any other standard must necessarily be 
disappointed time and again. • 

I have stated that our opposition to non-co-operation spring 
from our conviction of its inutility, the harm it would do to our^ 
cause and our countrymen. Your time need not be taken up by au 
attempt at a detailed consideration of the seveial items of the 
programme. So much has been laid upon them -that there is littlo 
need to adduce arguments again to demonstato their unwisdom. 
At first it was put forward as a protest against the Punjab and 
Khilafat wrongs ; it has since developed into a political method to 
obtain Swaraj in twelve months—nearly four of which have'expired. 
If electors did not vote and politicians declined to go into the 
councils ; if lawyers gave up the practice of their profession and 
students left colleges and schools, and if imported goods were boy¬ 
cotted, we should be within sight of "nirvana.” Mr. Gandhi’s 
explanations on the platform and in the press leave me for one in 
some doubt as to his idea of the Swaraj we are to enjoy : the 
government of the country or of our individual selves. Frantic 
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efforts were made, at various places and in as many ways, although i 
there was a family resemblance between the tactios employed at all 
'places,—some of them not so ‘non-violent’ after all and at some 
places, e,g., Agra and Cawnpore,. positively disgraceful to restrain 
voters and defeat obnoxious candidates. But the electors recorded 
- votes and the councils have been filled. No client is inconvenienced 
to-day by a dearth of practising lawyers. Nor has any school or 
college had to be closed for want of teachers or students, in spite of 
the reprehensible advice given to them to disregard parental authority 
and give up their studies, forsooth, because we are in a state of 
war : I may be blamed for employing strong language, but I confess 
I cannot condemn too strongly this sinister ingredient in the non- 
co-operator’s specific for obtaining immediate Swaraj. I am not 
aware that an impression has been made upon Lancashire’s business 
with India. Unfortunately too, the race for honours, not honour’ 
is in full swing as ever, while I verily believe that the number of 
candidates for honorary as well as stipendiary offices is still largely 
in excess of the numbers required. It has all along been my con¬ 
viction that the negative creed of non-co-operation is opposed to the 
nature of things, ‘and no raging, tearing propaganda, no whirlwind 
campaign, no shock tactics, no, not even such social tyranny as was 
practised the other day in Delhi, can bring its success. 

Neither can Swaraj., immediate or remote, within or outside the 
the Empire, be attained by such means. We can and shall reach 
our political goal of complete self-government such as the dominions 
enjoy, by constitutional/ action inside, the councils and outside by 
demonstrating our fitness in office and in council, and by building 
up the strength of the nation. Unceasing work in the various 
spheres of national life so as to make of Indians a more efficient as 
well as a more united nation, and organized and sustained efforts 
, in the political field to secure much needed reforms in administration, 
military not les§ than civil, are the only means by which we can 
hope to achieve success. They ‘ may be the commonplace and 
unheroic, there may be nothing about- them to catch the fancy, 
they are certainly oldfashioned and not novel or sensational. But 
originality in politics is not always a merit and not everything, that 
i^. new is good. To those however who are impatient for 
immediate Swaraj, I must frankly admit that our well-tried method 
offers no hope. Let there be no make-belief or self-deception; let us 
call things by their proper names. Immediate Swaraj is an euphe¬ 
mism fcr revolution. And revolution cannot be accomplished by 
appeals to constituted authorities. But non-co-operation cannot 
achieve it either. I have a constitutional aversion for prophesying, 
which Mr. Balfour has described as the most superfious form of error, 
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while according to Sir Charles Dilike political prophecy is the most 
futile of all prophecies. But not even Macaulay’s school-boy runs 
any risk in venturing the prediction that non-coperation will not 
bring about the wished for revolution. To those into whose soul 
the iron has entered and who have worked themselves into the 
conviction that any state of existence would be better than life 
under this Government, the only path that is open is armed revolt. 
If they think they can, if they feel they must, let them go foward 
and risk it. I will deplore their folly but will respect their courage 
and straight-forwardness. But to desist from such a course of 
'action and at the same time to denounce constitutional agitation as 
another name for mendicancy, while you go on strirring up feelings 
and undermining respect for law and authority among the masses 
who have not developed an intelligent understanding, is I confess, 
beyond my poor comprehension on any assumption that does not 
savour of uncharitableness. Whether such persons adopt Mr. 
Gandhi’s programme or mere modestly content themselves with the 
acceptance of ‘principle of the non-co-operation,’ while releasing 
their surcharged feeling by the denunciation of us Liberals, so dear 
to the heart pf a species of extremist publicists, they equally mislead 
themselves and their hearers and followers and only act as clogs in 
the wheel of progress. In this view of the matter, I deplore the 
attempt that is being made to alter the creed of the Congress. Wo 
shall lament the blunder if it should be perpetrated, and as an old 
if humble Congressman I cannot but wish that in that event they 
may also decide to call that institution the Swarajya Sabha or any¬ 
thing else—anything in fact, but the Indian National Congress. 

One word more on this subject. It is desirable that people 
should understand whether it is that Mr. Gandhi would lead them. 
Tor this purpose they cannot do better than to acquaint themselves 
with the contents of his boqk, “Indian Home Rule.” It will be an 
eye-opener. In fact, fellow-Liberals, it strikes me that it will not 
be a bad investment for our Liberal leagues to arrange for the wide 
distribution of copies of that publication, in English and in the 
languages of the country. I rather think that the glimpse it will 
afford into Mr. Gandhi’s Swarajya will disillusion the people and we 
shall have won back at least a respectable number of our tompoarily 
misguided countrymen to the path of political sanity. 

The Esher Committee Report. ' 

Now Gentlemen, I will, with your permission, proceed to 
consider briefly a State paper on a subject of capital important^, 
which has provoked acute controversy both in this country and in 
England. The attention that has been bestowed upon the report 
of what is known as the Esher Committees is less than was demanded 
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by the astounding recommendations it embodies. Your Council 
recorded a weighty resolution up°n the subject at their meeting held 
at Bombay in October under the chairmanship of Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyer. It-was the first and only connected and comprehensive 
statem'ent of the' Indian position in relation to that Committee and 
their report, and I am justified in asking his Majesty’s Government 
not to take action without giving their serious consideration to our 
representation. The Committee was sprung upon an unsuspecting 
public who were taken aback by its composition. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer was not left to rest upon his laurels as the saviour of the 
Punjab but sent back in the face of protests, as a member and acting 
chairman, to the country, which he had wronged and humiliated. 
The President, Lord Esher never came. Not a solitary Indian was 
included in it in the first instance : was it in order to confirm 
the Indian view of Britain’s military policy, that the 
army in India exists primarily to safeguard her Empire 
in the East at India’s expense? It was not until this w r as 
strongly criticised by your- deputation then in England, that the 
nomination of an Indian was announced. And who was he ? Sir 
Umar Hyat Khan whose ways and views remind one of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s phrase ‘ friends of every country but their own.’ 
This was Simla’s little joke at our expense. Again it was in response 
to the urgent representation of members of your deputation, that to¬ 
wards the end of November i. e., more than three months after the 
appointment of the Committee and after the first and most important 
part of the report had already been submitted and given a sort of 
benediction, a second Indian was asked to join it.' The Committee 
made up their mind of fundamental points before setting foot on 
India’s soil» and without caring to know the views of the people 
or of the Government of the country. Here they examined no 
witnesses ; they were content with informal consultation with such 
persons as they themselves chose to honour with an invitation. The 
whole of their proceedings was conducted within closed doors. If 
this -was how the Committee was constituted and how its business 
was transacted, what is one to say of the authority that accorded 
even a semblance of approval to any part of the recommendations 
at that very early stage of its deliberations? , 

The recommendations themselves are in the main reactionary 
and objectionable in the. extreme. What is their essence. That the 
Army in India is for all practical purposes a branch of the British 
Army, to be controlled from the War Office much more than by the 
Governor-General in Council or even the Secretary of State for 
India. Its strength, its constitution and organization, the purpose 
lor which it is to be employed, are to be determined more with 
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reference to Britain's imperial needs, real or supposed, actual or 
potential, than by the requirements of the people of India. The 
Indian Legislature is to be “non esfr” so far as the defensive 
organization of India is concerned, even the executive Government 
in which there are two English members for one Indian and which 
acts in subordination to the Secretary of State who is a member of 
His Majesty’s Government, is to have little voice. The Secretary 
of State himself is to be virtually powerless. The centre of autho¬ 
rity is to be the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India is to be his nominee, to be in direct com¬ 
munication with him over the heads of the Governor-General and 
the Secretary of State and their Councils, and carry out his behests. 
The former is not to have a military adviser save their Commander- 
in-Chief ; even the adviser of the latter is to be a deputy of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. There is one Indian, 
however, whose existence is recognized. He is never ignored, never 
let alone: it is the Indian taxpayer. His business is not 
to reason why ; it is to pay, pay, pay. It is stated that India s 
budget is to be considerably increased. It is already more than 
double of what it was before the war that was to end war, the war 
that was fought to establish the reign of peace on earth and good¬ 
will among men. Gentlemen, the war has certainly ended pence. 
Who among us that knows how poor and incapacitated the people 
are, with insufficient food and clothing, with wretched house to live in 
and no medical relief, sunk in destitution and victims of disease, 
who among us that realizes what enormous strides we have to make 
in the arts of peace before we can raise our head among tho nations 
of the world, who has the slightest notion what vast increases of 
outlay on beneficial services are urgently required and how difficult 
it is to raise revenue—what Indian is there who can contemplate 
with equanimity the dire prospect of a further addition to the military 
‘burdens of this poor country 1 But this is what is in store for us unless 
we are able to persude the British Government and Parliament to 
reject the recommendations of th<? Esher Committee. 

We are' not even to have the consolation that with added 
expenditure will come a new orientation of policy. Our share in tho 
defence of our country is to continue to be a subordinate and inconspi¬ 
cuous one. Nothing is said about the admission of our countrymen 
into the naval and air forces of the Crown, or into the artillery and 
cavalry, nor about the admission of an adequate number of Indians 
to the Commissioned ranks of the Army, nor about the opening 
of military colleges in India to train Indians as officers ; not even 
about their admission into the existing institutions maintained out 
of the taxes payed by us. The Committee’s treatment of 
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subject of a territorial force was meagre, reluctant,' condescending, 
and altogether unsatisfactory. As our veteran leader Sir Dinsha 
AVacha used' to . prove at Congress, session after session, India 
has paid dearly on account of the one-sided Army Amalgama¬ 
tion Scheme of 1859. The price exacted from her under the Esher 
dispensation will be far. heavier. The position is humiliating in the 
extreme and I would warn the authorities here and in England, very 
respectfully, but not even a more liberal declaration of policy than 
that of August, 1917, accompanied by more substantial reforms than 
are being inaugurated in the civil' Government of the country, will 
or can reconcile-the most modest of Indians to a continuation of the 
anti-Indian military policy that has been followed throughout the 
period of British rule in this country. Dobs England ask for India’s 
trust ? She on her part must rule India. And England’s military 
polioy will be the touchstone of her sincerity, 

AVe do- not profess to be able to pronounce on purely technical 
matters of, which the professional soldier must remain the judge. If 
England’s convenience is served by the stationing in IndiS of a 
larger Army than is requied for India’s defence, we should not 
object to it provided : the cost of the excess'troops is defrayed by 
England herself. But we have every right, and it is our duty, to 
insist upon being heard upon constitutional points and upon issues 
that effect our safety, strength and honour as a nation. On these 
I venture to think that the Federation cannot do better than to 
endorse and emphasize the proposals made by its council in October. 
The Amy in India should be independent of the British Army and 
under the control of the Government of India and not of the Wav 
Office. The Gommander-in-Chiof should only be the executive head 
of the Army and should not be a v member of the Governor-General’s 
Council. There should be a civilian Member for defence correspon¬ 
ding to the Secretary of State for AVar and the First Loid of the 
Admiralty in the British Cabinet. Indian troops should not as a 
rule be employed in'service outside the frontiers of India, except in 
grave emergencies and with the free consent of the Governor-General 
in Council. Indians should be freely'admitted to all arms of defence. 
Not less than 25 per cent of the King’s Commissions should immedi¬ 
ately be given to his Majesty’s Indian subjects, and the proportion 
should be raised to 50 per cent, in ten-years, by an annual-increment 
of two and half per cent. Adequate facilities should be provided in 
India for the training of Indians as officers in all branches of the Army. 
All invidious distinctions based upon considerations of race should 
he abolished in the Army. The Indian Territorial Force should be 
constituted on exactly the same lines and its members entitled to 
the same rights and privileges as the Indian Auxiliary Force. There 
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should be a distinct Indian Military Medical Service to meet the 
requirements' of the Army in India, and it should be recruited in 
India as well as in England. And as a transitory arrangement so lODg 
as the Army in India is maintained partly to meet imperial needs 
and is controlled by the British War Office, fair and adequate share 
of India’s military expenditure, determined by the relative interests 
and capacity of the two countries, should be paid by the British 
Treasury. 

A few words more before I leave this subject. In taking decisions 
I would ask the Government here and in England to pay due heed 
to a few accepted proposition. As Mr. Balfour has said, the aim 
should be to secure ‘an expansible army, a power of increasing our 
effective fighting force to a far larger extent than the regular troops.’ 
‘A mistake brings down an avalance of expense in its wake’ said Mr. 
(now Lord) Haldane in introducing his great scheme of Array 
Reorganization in 1-906, 'and the result is you find yourself with 
money thrown away, which might have been used, had you had a 
common policy, for a good purpose.’ ‘We must consider reductions of 
personnel because without such reductions you cannot get economy 
in Army expenditure.’ Further on, he said in the same great speech: 
‘The biggest thing of all is policy. That is not a thing about which 
soldiers can calculate. The size of the Army depends on whether your 
policy is one thing or anothei.’ He laid stress upon the fact that ‘it is 
liot absolutely essential in considering what you have got to do to. 
provide for every possible contingency, because if you were to 
attempt to do that you would make yourself bankrupt as a nation 
and so stop all chance of social reform. ‘Social reform’ he said with 
conviction, must be provided for. It makes an urgent call upon hs. 
Accordingly, your policy, be it for the Army or for the Navy, must, 
be a policy of probabilities. Policy must determine your strategy 
and the provision you make for your necessities.’ ‘You ought to aim 
at getting quantity rather than quality in the reservoir from which 
you are to expand.’ Lord Haldane as Secretary of State for War 
was of the fame opinion as Mr. Balfour, that the power of expan¬ 
sion is tha important factor. It was an interesting coincidence that 
speaking in the same year and month in the Indian Legislative 
Council our great patriot-statestman, Mr. Gokhale expressed almost 
identical views on a wise military policy for India. He urged short 
service for the Indian Army, the creation of Indian reserves, and 
the extension to our countrymen of the privilege of citizen- 
soldiership. Mr. Gokhale said : Our military defence will then be 
gradually placed on a national basis, the Army will have the support 
of the nation behind it, the present military burden will be largely 
reduced, and fund set free to he devoted to other objects of national 
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well-being ; the people of the country, instead of being condemned 
as at present merely to pay the taxes and then helplessly look on 
^ will be enabled to feel a real and living interest in their Army, and 
our position in the matter will cease to wound our self-respect.’ 
These words of far seeing wisdom fell upon deaf ears when 
they were uttered. Fourteen years have since elapsed ; the great 
war has left lessons behind. Will they now be taken note of and 
acted upon, or shall we be compelled to repeat, not for the first time, 
the famous words of Burke, ‘invention is exhausted, reason is 
fatigued, experience has ' given judgment, but obstinacy is not 
conquered 1’ 

One last word. I desire to express our sense of appreciation of 
the service rendered to India in connection with the Esher Commit¬ 
tee Report by the “ Times ” and Professor A. B. Keith. 

■ < ■ The Lovett Committee Report. 

On the heels' of the Esher Committee Report came another 
document which could not be received by the Indian public '■with 
any more favour than the former. A passing reference has already 
been, made to it, and it also formed the subject of a resolution by 
your Council. It was more comprehensively condemned by a body of 
professional men, the Allahabad Medical Association. The appoint¬ 
ment of the Committee on the Reorganization of the Medical Services 
in India early in 1919 was shrouded in mystery. The terms of 
reference and the personnel were both treated as state secrets, and 
it was -not until after both were published without authority by an 
Indian journal of .Allahabad that the Government of India gave any 
information to the Indian Legislative Council. The most remarkable 
thing about the Committee was that it did not include a single 
Indian member—official or doctor or public roan. The president and 
one member were I. C. S. officers and the others belonged to the 
I. M. S.The radically unsound organization of the medical services 
and the utterly unsatisfactory position accorded therein to Indian 
doctors had been the subject of criticism and agitation for a quarter 
of a century. But it did not lead the Government of India to think 
of the necessity of according suitable representaion to Indians. 
The questions on which the Committee wanted information were 
not published, nor was the evidence of witnesses taken before the 
'public gaze. This could be un4erstood as they were mostly the 
nominees of local Governments and not one political association in 
the country was asked, to sepd witnesses. A 3 a result of criticisms 
in the press and in Council a couple of Indian I. M- S.’s still in 
service were added to the Committee aftei work in two or three 
provinces had been done but they were not permitted to take part 
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in the final deliberations. The roport was published less than, three 
months ago although it had been submitted seventeen months earlier. 

This is the story of the Committee. It is not to be wondered 
at that the recommendations are injurious to Indian interests. While 
■we have always advocated the creation of two distinct and separate 
medical services, civil and military, recruited both in India and 
England, the former chiefly in India, the Lovett Committee have 
recommended the constitution of a hybrid Medical Corps with the 
label Indians, conmpounded of the Indian Medical Service and the 
Royal Army Medical Corps so far as it worked in India, but also 
including what has been called the higher civil medical service of 
the country.’ Civil medical posts are to be filled by officers of this 
preponderatingly military service. What have been designated as 
‘exclusively civil medical officers’ are only to be brought in by the 
governments of provinces to ‘supplement their contingents of officers 
from the Indian Medical Corps.’ It has been recommended that 
special arrangements should be made by Government to secure 
European medical attendance’ not only for Europeans officers’ but 
"for European non officials.’ Admission to the so-called Indian 
Medical Corps ‘should be through the portal of a single examination 
held in England,’ Indians being content with a few scholarship to 
selected students to go and compete in it. Certain posts in the 
sanitary and other departments should be reserved to officers of the 
new corps.’ Here are a few recommendations typical of proposals 
invariably made by committees composed as tho Lovett Committee 
was ; ‘Salaries should be increased. More liberal provision should he 
made for leave. Full pension should be admissible at an earlier 
date. The position of civil administrative medical officers should be 
improved. Better buildings should bo provided for Indian station 
hospitals.’ The story is the same everywhere. Make things more 
pleasant for Europeans at the expense of Indians, - and leave the 
latter in undisturbed enjoyment of their privileged position of 
inferiority in their own land. 

No one need be surprised at the dissatisfaction that Indian 
doctors and publicists, feel with this state of affairs. Since first the 
late Dr. Bahadurji brought up the subjects at the Lahore Congress 
of 1893 it has boen constantly kept to the fore, but with almost 
no result. Evidence was given before the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure in 1896 and 1897 by Dr. Bahadurji himself, 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha and other Indian witnesses, and by several 
able and trusted representatives of the service and the profession 
before tho Royal Conmission on the Public Services in India in 1914. 
The former did not deal at all with the subject in their report, 
while the recommendations of tho latter, made in 1915. $nd published 
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in 1917, were never seriously considered, If.carried into efFeofc they 
would have improved the position somewhat, although they were so 
inadequate - that .not only Sir Abdur Bahim but Sir Mahadeo 
Chaubal dissented from them in important particulars. But they 
were more liberal than the recommendations of the Esher and Lovett 
.Committees. The true spirit informed Lord Morley’s letter address: 
ed to the Government of India in 1909, but the latter took care that 
that reformer’s intentions were frustrated. And nbw, in the 
year of grace 1920, such astonishing proposals as those of the 
Esher and Lovett Committees are 'seriously presented to the 
world instead of being summarily rejected as unworthy of 
consideration. • 

Indian doctors in the service and the profession have never 
received justice. Compare the salaries of the Indian and provincial 
medical service : the increments obtained by the former and the 
more or less stagnant condition of the latter. The new places of 
civil surgeon offered to the provincial officers are those of districts 
where there can be no lucrative practice and which therefore do not 
tempt the I. M. S. officer. * I know of more than one able and 
experienced civil assistant surgeon who declined promcition on this 
ground. Professorships in medical colleges and important posts in 
the sanitation ■ deparmenfc are filled, not primarily with tlie object of 
securing greater efficiency although the bureauoracy is fond of 
spelling the word with a capital E when that suits its purposes—but 
to gratify the wishes of the I. M. S. officers concerned. All 
permanent services are conservative by nature, and this trait is 
found in an exaggerated form in a country politically so circumstanc¬ 
ed as India is, but I believe I do it no injustice when I say that 
none is so possessed by the narrow trade union spirit as is the I.M.8. 
The feeling of dissatisfaction among,Indian doctors has been so 
accentuated by the Government’s persistent failure to do justice 
that about a couple of months ago the Medical Associations of 
Lucknow and Allahabad resolved to boycott the I. M. S. officers 
in private practice. 

Any reorganization of the medical services to be satisfactory 
from the Indian point of view must proceed on the lines of the 
Allahabad Medical Association. There should be a military and a 
civil medical service independent of each other, both recruited in 
India as well as England, and both equally open to Indians and 
Englishmen. Members of the military service should not as a rule 
he appointed to civil .posts. Either the distinction between the 
Indian and provincial services should be done away with, or a 
definite proportion of the posts in the Indian service should be open 
to officers of the provincial service. To meet military exigencies in 

26 
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time of war every member of the civil medical service should be 
liable to undergo military training at stated intervals and for fixed 
periods and to undertake field service when required. This effectu¬ 
ally removes the objection that is frequently raised to the constitu¬ 
tion of an independent civil medical service. Medical posts in the 
sanitation department should only be given to men specially qualified 
while professorships of medical colleges should be filled by the very 
best men obtainable anywhere on the recommendation of selection 
committees constituted as the Islington Commission recommended.^ 

If the British Government could make up its mind to act with 
justice and liberality in the'matte.r of the public services, as we 
were repeatedly promised on the highest authority that it would 
do, much unpleasantness would be avoided and it would stand 
higher in the estimation of the people of India. Even on the 
ground of expediency, if from no higher consideration, I suggest 
that it is eminently worth its while at least to try this Jis an 
experiment. 

Education. 

It may be temerity on my part to plead for extended facilities 
for the education of the phople in days when adored popular leaders 
are enlarging upon the patriotic necessity of destroying schools and 
colleges. But fortunately the country has given an unmistakable 
reply to the unholy war upon educational institutions, while we of 
the Liberal party never have had and never can have a doubt about 
the paramount necessity of more and better education for the people 
if the country is to have a future. Establish by every means in your 
power as many institutions as you possibly can, independent of state 
aid or recognition, and impart the kind of education in which you 
believe. Every sensible well-wisher of the country will pray for your 
success. But do not speak or act as if existing schools and colleges 
were a curse, as if the products of the present system were the worse 
for the education they have received. Mahadeo Govind Eanade and 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Krishnaswami Iyer and Bishan Narayan Dar, 
among those, alas ! now no more ; Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and 
Sir Jagadish Bose, Sir Sivaswami Aiyer and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya among our living worthies, were and are the ornaments of 
their race and the pride of their country, not in spite but on account 
of English education. Mr. Gandhi himself has borrowed his ideas of 
non-co-operation from western sources. We do want, gentlemen, 
and want before and more than anything else, ‘education in widest 
‘commonalty spread.’ And we trust that one of the certain fruits 
of the reformed governments constituted in provinces will be the 
expansion and reform of education, of all grades and in all its 
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branches. They ought not to shrink even from the unpleasant 
necessity of new taxation if it be a 'sine qua non’ of progress in this 
direction. The education of women and of the backward classes, 
and agricultural and industrial education, should receive special 
attention. 

"The subject of University Reform is now very much to the fore, 
thanks to the monumental report of Sir Michael Sadler’s Commission. 
Their recommendations, it is true, are not allof equal importance, 
nor need all of them be regarded as if they were proved propositions. 
It is possible that exaggerated praise has been given to the report 
owing to the unique position of its distinguished president in the 
educational world. In any event, it has to be admitted that the 
opinions of such a competent body of educational experts cannot be 
set aside by any responsible government without grave reason for 
such a course. They have to be considered carefully, and action 
should. be taken cautiously and with a due regard for the varying 
conditions of different provinces. Educational opinion as well as 
general public opinion should be consulted and respected. No 
provincial government or legislature and no university senate would 
be justified in ignoring the report, but it is incumbent upon them to 
bear seriously in mind the present state of educational advancement 
and the material condition of the people, the capacity of provincial 
finances and the various demands upon them of greater or less 
urgency, the logic of accomplished facts and the views and wishes 
of the intelligent public. Holding as I do the view that the 
standard has to be raised, I still would not, in my zeal for reform, do 
•two things. I would not trench upon the fund available for the 
extension of elementary education, and I would not place university 
education v beyond the reach of the lower middle-class, from which, 
speaking in general terms, the brightest intellects, of the community 
generally come. 

An Appeal to Government. 

I would make an appeal to the Government and put forward a 
few suggestions for your consideration regarding work in- the 
immediate future. 

To the Government I would say : 

Make an honest and earnest attempt, by the aid of sympathetic 
imagination, to understand correctly the present temper of the 
country. 

Be candid to yourselves and own that yours is the responsibility 
t'ot the political distemper of India. The authors of revolution in the 
ultimate resort are the reactionaries and obscurantists who oppose 
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reasonable reform. The tragedy of Russia is certainly a warning to 
our extremists against ‘catastrophpic changes.’ But still more is it a 
warning to the Government. For Bolshevik Russia is the child of 
Tzarist Russia. It is not yet too late. Act on the principle that 
trust is wisdom, that generosity is wisdom. Lord Rosebery has defined 
statesmanship as the foresight of. commonsense, and patriotism ag^the 
self-respect of a people. Let your statesmanship assert itself and 
prevent the latter from being irretrievably hurt. For then will be 
bad days both for you and us, A brilliant pro-consul, who however 
was a failure and went away discredited, boasted that there was no 
problem that could not be solved by statesmanship. It was Lord 
Morley’s vjew that British statesmanship had never broken down 
anywhere. But it has in Ireland. Profit by the examples of 
Canada ancj South Africa, as well as by the warning of Ireland. Win 
the confidence of the people of India. Avail yourselves of the 
developments in Greece and revise the treaty with Turkey. Then 
will the Mqsalmans of India be your friends again. Soothe the heart 
of the Punjab. Treat our countrymen in other parts of the Empire 
as human beings and British citizens. Do let the people derive the 
fullest advantage from the reforms ; give no cause for suspicion that 
you are the unwilling instrument of a power you are compelled to 
obey. Do justice to my countrymen in all the publio services. Let 
me say again that your military policy will be the test of your 
sincerity. Accept the advice of the “Pioneer,” which has been 
officially recognised as being on the whole a correct exponent of 
British opinion in India, and repeal whatever laws act as a restraint 
on the freedom of expression, for parliamentary government, of which, 
we are about to witness the first small beginnings, is government by 
discussion. In all financial transactions never forget -that your 
country is incomparably richer than oars, that you have laid upon 
you the honourable obligation of trustees until we shall have become 
masters in our own household, that you ought nob to perpetrate what 
Fawcett would have stigmatized as acts of ‘melanchol}' meanness. 
Some one in your own land has summed up the English character 
in the phrase, ‘Always the purse, often the brain, seldom the 
heart.’ As one who feels a genuine admiration for many qualities 
of your race and for much of your great work in and for my country, 
I beseech you, for your sake as : much as ours, so to act in the future 
as to enable us to forget whatever of the past and the present is not 
to your credit. 

Our Task. 

I would next place before you, fellow-Liberals, a few suggestions 
for such consideration as you may deem them to deserve. If wo iJ,ie 
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to do any effective work,'we must make up our- minds to follow the 
method recommended by Mr. Asquith to the Liberal party of Great 
Britain, the method of ‘ selection and concentration.’ We labour 
under many disabilities, • we have, many grievances, there are many 
reforms that we have to urge. But if the field is wide and long, 
the workers'are few. And if they seek to cover too much surface, 
they, will fail to make an impression. Intensive work will prove 
'■more effectual. Bemember that even the Liberal party in England 
'came to .grief over the Newcastle Programme, which was too various 
and too ambitious to appeal to the Englishman who is conservative 
and practical /by nature.. I know three eminent men in our country 
who have pronounced a ban on the word 1 practical.’ They are 
‘idealogues’ who’ have no use .for it. 1 cannot agree with them. 
It is very necessary ■- that we should he practical. It is glorious to 
jsee visions and dream dreams. ,But we cannot achieve results 
.unless we can distinguish between the attainable and the unrealiz¬ 
able or only remotely realizable. Politics is not an abstract science 
but the art of methods'and results. It was said of Thales, who fell 
into the. water while looking up at the stars that if he had looked 
into the water he might have seen the stars too but by looking at 
the stars he could not see the water. Gladstone was not a soulless 
politician who .lived from day to day, but it was he who taught that 
not all questions were foralf times. We want complete self-govern¬ 
ment as much as Mr. Gandhi, but we should, arid we do recognize that 
it is futile to ask for an immediate amendment of the Government 
of India Act. passed only twelve months ago. We would 
rather work the Act for all it is worth and achieve the double 
purpose of promoting the public good as well as. proving to the 
Government, Parliament and people of Great-Britain our capacity 
.for the exercise of full responsible government. Outside the provin¬ 
cial councils we should, in my humble judgment, focus the activity 
of the country, to the extent that we can influence it, first and 
foremost upou the. military question. There is no subject with 
-regard to which we feel a more burning sense of injustice than our 
humiliating position in the defensive organization of the country. 
The recommendations of the Esher Committee are of the nature of 
an impending calamity. If we cannot defeat them, if they 'are put 
into force, our last state will be worse than the first. But if we succeed 
there, we shall be in no better position than now. It is our duty 
to do everything that we can do according to the law and constitu¬ 
tion of the land, to bring about the reforms in the Army to which 
your attention has been drawn. Next in importance come the 
question of the position of our countrymen settled in the dominions 
and colonies, and the separation of judicial from executive functions, 
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I would further ask you to give your attention to the removal of all 
racial distinctions in the criminal law. Concentrate on these questions, 
educate public opinion not only here but in England, bend the whole 
strength of our organisation to the achievement of substantial results 
in these directions, and see if we shall attain at least partial success 
or wholly fail. The difficulties are great, but we must resolutely decline 
to be discouraged, we jnust persist until' the task is completed. A 
pregnant definition of success that I have come across is that it is 
the name given to the last of a series of failures. As it is for the 
right that we have to do battle, and whenever the occasion may call 
for it, let us-follow the life-giving example of the great Frenchman 
who having saved his country by heroic exertions at his great age, is 
now in our midst on a richly earned holiday. M. Clemenceau thus 
spoke of himself the other day at Allahabad :—My policy ?— 
it is victory. Home politics 1 I wage war. Foreign politics 1 
I wage war. Russia betrays us 1 I continue to wage war. We 
will fight before Paris; we will fight behind Paris ; we will 
fight if necessary to the Pyrenees. I will continue till the 
very last quarter of an hour, because the last quarter of an hour 
will be ours. 


The Libei al Party. 

I will not detain you longer, gentlemen, except to take stock 
of the position and prospect of our party and its place in Indian 
politics. Its position is identical with that which the Congress 
occupied until recently. It is the real Centre Party in the country 
—the party of reform, as distinguished from reactionaries and 
extremists alike.. It is not satisfied with things as they are, 
but does not believe in breaking with the past. It is all foi 
reform but is content with steady though not slow progress. If 
does not spell its evolution with an initial R. Complete self-govern- 
ment in India s internal affairs and absolute equality with the 
Dominions in inter-imperial and international relations, is the idea 
for which the Liberal party stands. The means it employs t< 
attain this ideal are threefold. It will utilize in full the opportuni 
ties given to us from time to time ; it will agitate constitutional^ 
for reform wherever needed ; exert itself to build up the strengtl 
of the nation and promote unity among its component parts lr 
means.of education, social reform and economic development. Thi 
necessity of such a party , s obvious when on the one side privilege 
ha,s still to be successfully attacked and on the other, movement 
calculated to land society in chaos have to be resisted. Congress 
men as we are as that term has been understood hitherto, regre 
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as we keenly do that we are unable conscientiously to be members' * 
of the old Organization in -view of its change of policy, we need 
not apologize for our Federation, we may and ought to go forward 
with a serene confidence in the wisdom and righteousness of our 
cause. 

The extremist party has over-reached .itself. The recent 
activities of its more extreme members have produced a visible 
reaction against them while Mr. Gandhi’s - non-co-operation 
programme has proved a veritable apple of discord in' their ranks. 
With nq clear perception of , whither they are marching, 
without counting the cost, in disregard of consquences to 
society, without respect for the traditions or the policy of the 
Congress and the teachings of its elder statesmen, untaught by 
lesson and unheeding 1 the warning of daily experience, they 
have already lost something of the undoubted hold they acquired- 
over the popular mind and are fast losing more. While our 
party, founded amid opposition from without and hesitancy 
within, has distinctly gained ground in the countiy and increasing 
numbers are, to my own knowledge, either .joining us or are in a 
fair way to do so. Absorbed in the pursuit of a Will 0 the Wisp, 
the Congress has almost abdicated its -function of criticism, and 
rendered it the more necessary that we should strengthen and 
expand our Organization which has to take the place of the 
Congress that we knew. The new constitution in the provinces 
points to the same necessity. Who knows but a day may come 
when the people will ha^e to exclaim, ‘ Thank God, there is a 
Liberal Federation to which we can betake x ourselves, where to 
serve the country wisely and well. My earnest exhortation to all 
Liberals in the copntry is : Eemember Mill’s saying that one man 
with a conviction is equal to ninety-nine without one. Do not 
apologize, do not doubt, do not hesitate. Go forward with the 
strength of conviction and with the determination that conquers 
obstacles. Preach the doctrines of the Liberal party, explain to 
the people that we are the inheritors of ■ the ol<^ Congress whose 
objects we are faithfully carrying out, establish Liberal leagues 
wherever they are not, and bring more of the faithful into the fold. 

Be sure, in building up our party >ve but serve the country ; we have 
no other motive in this national work. The revered founders of the 
Congress, who are not with us in mortal form, will be with us in 
spirit. And the faith in me tells me that, howsoever we may be 
misunderstood to-day by a section of our countrymen whose 
commendable patriotic zeal for immediate political salvation prevents 
them from correctly appreciating our stand point, the day will come 
when the passions and prejudices of the moment will have 
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subsided and persuasive, reason will. again bold up the guiding 
lamp, and when our motives as well as our wisdom will 
he vindicated. -- Whether it may come; sooner or later, and. 
even if it may not come, makes no difference. .We wjll 'not 
he deflected from what w r e are convinced is our duty tp our 
Motherland. • • ■ - • . • - 



Resolution 

« i 

The Conference met again on the 30th December 1920 
for passing Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were moved from the chair and, 
carried unanimously with acclamation :— 

Welcome to the Duke of Connaught. 

The National Liberal Federation of India desires to accord a 
loyal and most hearty welcome to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught oh the occasion of his visit to India on behalf of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor to inaugurate the- constitutional reforms. 

Lord Sinha’s Appointment as Governor. 

This Federation records its satisfaction at the appointment of 
His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Sinha of Raipur as 
Governor of the Province of Bihar and Orissa and tenders its hearty 
congratulations to him on this mark of high appreciation of his 
distinguished services to this Country and offers its best wishes for 
the success of his administration. 

Indian Military Policy. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer moved : 

(a) This Federation protests against the recommendations 
of the Army in India Committee, the composition of which was 
alike-inadequate and unsatisfactory in that it included pronounced 
reactionaries, like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Malik Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana and left Indian interests to be represented practically 
by only one member. 

( b) The Federation expresses strong condemnation of the ■ 
procedure followed by the Committee (1) in deciding upon the 
principles governing the future militaiy policy of India before they 
left England and before, the Indian members were appointed or 
could join them and before they could consult the Government or 
the people of India ; (2) in deciding to examine no witnesses ; and 
(3) in conducting the proceedings in camera. 

{ c ) The Federation desires to record its protest against His 
Majesty’s Government giving effect to, or otherwise disposing of, 
the recommendations made by Commissions or Committees on 
matters of vital importance to the people of India, without affording* 
any opportunity for the expression of their views to the Indian 

.27 
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legislature and the Indian public, and the Federation urges that 
none of the recommendations of the Esher Committee shoukHn any 
way be acted upon until the Indian public and Indian Legislature 
have expressed their views and before the actual cost of the scheme 
is worked out and made known to the public. The conference notes 
with alarm that the . Government is even now carrying into effect 
some portions of the recommendations without consulting Indian 
public opinion and considers that such action will only deepen the 
distrust of British Military policy already widely prevalent in this 
country. - 

( d) The Federation is further of opinion that the problems 
considered by the Esher Committee have been approached exclusive¬ 
ly from the standpoint of Imperial policy and requirements, and 
hardly, if at all, from the point of view of the requirements of India, 
whether with reference.to her internal needs or her position as a 
partner entitled to equality of status with the Self-Governing 
Dominions, or to the natural rights and aspirations of the people of 
India to ■ take an honourable part in the defence of their country, 
or her capacity to bear the financial burdens entailed by the scheme. 

(e) The Federation regrets the fundamental assumption in the 
report that conditions of grave unrest in the Near and Middle East, 
-which have been created by complications of European diplomacy 

and politics, and for which India is in no way responsible are 
matters which must be provided against by saddling India with 
burdens necessitated by Imperial military policy. 

(/) The Federation records its erhphatic protest against the 
recommendations of the Committee (1) to allow the Imperial 
General Staff in England to exercise what the Committee call a , 
considered infiuence on the military policy of the Government of 
India, which, if carried out, must have the effect of reducing the 
military administration of India' to a position of dependence upon 
the War Office in England, and depriving the Government of India 
• of their control over Indian Military affairs, and (2) to virtually 
release the Commander-in-Chief in India from the constitutional 
supremacy of the civil power. 

(g) In the opinion of the Federation the reforms urgently 
needed in the organisation and administration of the Army in India 
should inter .alia, include the following : (l) The position that the 

Army in India should be independent of the British Army and under 
the control of the Government of India, and not of the War Office 
should be recognised. (2) The Commander-in-Chief should only be 
the executive head of the army, and not a member of the Governor- 
General’s Council and the portfolio of defence should be entrusted ' 
to a civilian member of the Governor -General 4 * Council (3) Indian 
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troops should not, as a rule, be employed for service outside the 
external frontiers of India except for defensive purposes or in very 
grave emergencies and with the free consent of the Governor-General 
in Council. (4) The King’s Indian subjects should be freely admit-, 
ted to all arms of His Majesty’s Forces in. India, including the 
Territorial Army. Not less than 25 per cent of the King’s Com--; 
missions should be given to His Majesty’s Indian subjects to start 
with and the proportion raised in ten years to 50 per cent by, 
annual increment of 2 and half of per cent. (5) Adequate facilities 
should be provided in India for training Indians as officers in all 
branches of the army by their admission into the existing institutions,: 
as well as by the establishment of new institutions and in all other 
possible ways. (6) The ' system of having two sets of Commissions 
in the army, one proceeding from the King and the other from the- 
Viceroy, should be abolished. All differences of designation between 
the British and Indian officers of various ranks should likewise be 
abolished. (7) All invidious distinctions, based upon racial consi¬ 
derations, should be abolished in the army, 

(h) So long as the Army in India is maintained partly to meet 
Imperial needs and controlled by the British War Office, a fair and. 
adequate share of India’s military expenditure, determined by the 
relative interests and capacity of the two countries should be paid, 
by the British. * 

The Non-co-operation Movement, * 

Mrs. Besaut moved :— * 

The Federation expresses its emphatic disapproval ,of tho 
policy of Non-Co-operation as calculated to destroy individual 
liberty of speech and action, to incite social discord and retard the 
progress of the country towards responsible government; but (bo 
Federation feels that the best way of. successfully combating the 
Non-co-operation movement is for the Government to redress the 
wrongs that have led to its adoption. 

The Congress met again on the 31st December 1920 
and passed the following Resolutions. 

The following resolution was put from the Chair :— 

The National Liberal Federation desires to place on record its 
sense of the groat loss that the country has" sustained in the death 
of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the eminent patriot who devoted his 
life to the political advancement of the Indian Nation. 

The Federation also desires to place on record its souse of the 
loss sustained by the country in the death of Eai Bahadur Devendra 
Chandra Ghose, who rendered distinguished services to the country. 
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Indians Abroad. 

Pandit Hirdyanath Kunzru moved :— 

1 . (a) Having regard to the historic and honorable connection 

of Indians with the East African territories which owe not merely 
their development but practically their very existence to Indian 
capital aud labour and to Indian enterprise anci initiative, and to 
the part played by Indian soldiers in the conquest and pacification 
of the East African Protectorate (Kenya colony),. the National 
Liberal Federation of India strongly protests against the anti- 
Indian agitation of the European residents of the Protectorate and 
against the political and economic disabilities imposed upon Indians 
by the Government of the Protectorate. 

(b) The Federation urges that there is absolutely no justifica¬ 
tion for the policy of racial discrimination against the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty in a part of the British Empire the internal 
administration of which is under the control of His Majesty’s 
Government, and that Indians should enjoy absolute equality with 
Europeans in the Protectorate (Kenya colony). The Federation 
urges in particular that restrictions on the allotment of land for 
commercial and other purposes to Indians should be abolished and 
that a liberal political and municipal franchise and adequate 
representation on the legislative and municipal councils should be 
granted to them. 

2 . (a) The Federation invites the urgent attention of the 

Government of India to the news received from Fiji that 30,000 
Indians, despairing of obtaining justice, have been driven by ^ross 
oppression to decide to sell all their property and leave the colony in 
which they have settled and which owes its prosperity mainly to 
them. 

(b) The Federation would urge strongly that the Government 
of India should press for an independent inquiry into the causes of 
the recent riots in Fiji, the methods employed in suppressing them 
with special reference to the treatment of women and the wages of > 
labourers and the conditions under which Indians live, representa¬ 
tives of the Goverment and the people of India being associated 
with the enquiry. 

Racial Distinctions. 

The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri moved 

That, in the opinion of the Federation, the inauguration of the 
new regime conferring a measure of Self-Government on the people 
of India must be signalised by a comprehensive measure abolishing 
all distinctions in law based merely on the race of the individual, 
qnd urges, in particular, that the provisions in the criminal law of 
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India conferring upon Europeans and Americans' certain special 
, privileges and rights must be repealed at an early date. 

• Exchange and Currency. 

Hon. Professor V. G. Kale moved :— _ , 

In view of the admitted failure of the efforts of the Government 
of India to maintain the country's gold exchange at or near the 
basis recommended by the last Committee on Exchange and Cur¬ 
rency and even at the sterling level fixed by themselves, and in 
view of the enormous losses caused to the Indian Exchequer mainly 
by the- sale of reverse councils, against which the public strongly 
protested, and the utter'disorganisation and demoralisation pf the 
export and the import trade of the country which have been accen¬ 
tuated by the said policy of the Government, the - National Liberal 
Federation strongly urges a fresh* and immediate inquiry into the 
whole exchange and currency problem, such a reconsideration of 
Government’s policy having been recommended by the Babington 
Smith Committee itself: The Federation further urges that the 
suggested reconsideration should aim at placing the Indian system 
of exchange and currency on a self-adjusting basis so as to promote 
the best interests of:the trade, manufactures, industries'and finances 
of the country and to bring India in a line it) this connection with 
the advanced nations of the world. 

Fiscal Policy of India 

Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar moved :— 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Governor-General in Council in February 1920 to advise 
as to the best method of considering the future fiscal policy of India, 
the National Liberal Federation of India urges the immediate 
appointment of a strong and representative Commission, with power 
to take evidence in various - parts of the country from representa¬ 
tives of all interests concerned, such as those of importers, exporters, 
producers, manufacturers and consumers, to examine the whole 
question of the future fiscal policy of. India. 

The Federation further urges that the country should not be 
committed, in the meanwhile, to any. policy of Imperial Preference 
until a Commission such as the one recommended above has collec¬ 
ted evidence and made its report. 

Medical Services. 

Rao Bahadur C. B.- Rama Rao moved :— 

The Federation considers the recommendations of the Lovett 
and Esher Committees as being retrograde and calls npon the 
Government to set them aside. The Federation is of opinion that 
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the Medical Service in India should be separated into two divisions, 
one military and the other civil. The former should be recruited , 
both in England and India, while the latter should be recruited 
mainly in India. While exchange of officers may be allowed for 
purposes of training, the two services should be kept strictly separate 
and to meet military emergencies, officers in the Civil Medical' 
Service should be obliged to undergo military training for fixed 
periods at stated intervals and go on field service when required. 

Resolution from the Chair. 

The President put the following resolutions from the chair :—- 

The Khilafat. 

The National .Liberal Federation of India regrets that the 
Prime Minister s pledge to the Musalmans of India made in January 
1918 has not been redeemed ; and strongly urges His Majesty’s 
Government to avail themselves of th6 developments in Greece and 
suitably revise the Treaty with Turkey. 

Repressive Legislation. 

The Federation urges upon the Government of India to take 
immediate steps to repeal the Eowlatt Act, the Press Act and the 
Deportation Regulations. 

Women Franchise. 

The Federation requests the Council of State, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils respectively, to remove the 
sex disqualification in their respective franchise from women other¬ 
wise duly qualified. 

Trade Unions. 

; ,. Th ® Fe ? eratiou ur « es fchs Government of India to take steps to 

legalise Trade Jmons on the lines of the English legislation on the 
matter. 


The Punjab Affair. 

The Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moved :_ 

L The Federation records its conviction that the failure c 
British statesmanship to rise to the demands of the situation -i 
regard to the Punjab affair has largely prevented the people froi 
realising the value of the constitutional Reforms. 

2. The Federation protests against tile failure of tb 
Government to render justice by imposing adequate punishmen 
r 6 eui l fcy c ^ acts of cruelty, oppression an 
rTiab d 8 per ‘ 0d Martial W ^ministration th 
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3. The Federation has noticed with regret and surprise that the 

mpensa ion awarded to the victims of marlial law excesses was 

extremely inadequate and disproportionately small as compared with 
tne compensation awarded to the victims ' of mob violence as well 
as with the losses sustained by them. , This Federation further 
regrets that the heavy fines levied upon certain cities have not been 
revised and reduced. 

4. The Federation again strongly urges that effective safe¬ 
guards should be provided against a recurrence of such things as ■ 
happened in 1919 in the Punjab on the lines recommended at the 
Calcutta session of the Federation. 

* "i • 4 

Factory Legislation, 

. Mr. N. M. Joshi moved — 

The Federation is of opinion that to improve the conditions of 
labour in this country, the Factory Act should be amended in the 
following respects : 

(1) Work in all industrial undertakings should for the present be 
limited to ten hours a day in the cases of men, eight in the case of 
women and five in the case of children between the ages of 12 and 14. - 

(?) Children between fourteen and sixteen years should be, 
classed as young persons and their hours of works should not exceed 
six hours. (3) In the case of mines the maximum should be fixed 
at. 54 hours a week. (4) Exceptions under Section 2l and 29 of 
the Indian Factories Act of 1912 should be removed altogether. 

(5) A rule should be made prohibiting the employment of women 
for. six weeks, tefore and six weeks after child-birth and provision 
should be made for maternity benefit.. (6) Women and children 
should under no circumstances he employed during night time. 

(7) Provision should be made for the appointment of special health 
officers, including women health officers, to supervise health conditions 
in factories. (S)The minimum age for admission to industrial employe 
ment should be fixed at twelve. (9) The definition of- “Factory ” 
should be so revised that all industrial undertakings employing 20 
persons and above even without the use of mechanical power are 
brought under the Act. \ 

The Government of India. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyer moved :— 

The Federation regrets that, instead of consideration being 
given to the need for reduction of the strength of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy there should have been an addition to the 
Council even after the devolution of powers to Ministers in the 
provinces. The Federation protests against the recommendations 
of the Government of India Secretariat Procedure Committee in so 
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far as they relate to the creation of new offices and consequent 
increase in the staff and to the creation of posts of Private Secreta¬ 
ries to the members of the Executive Council. 

The Executive Councils. 

The following resolutions were put from the chair and carried ■- 

(1) The Federation protests strongly against the fixing of the 
strength of the Executive Councils in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
at 4 instead of at 2 as involving waste of public money, as 
throughly unjustifiable in view of the transfer of about one half of 
public business to Ministers, and as tending to retard the transfer 
of more subjects to Ministers in the near future. 

(2) The Federation notes with regret that the strength of the 
Executive v Council in Bihar and Orrissa should have been fixed at 
3 instead of at 2 and that, with the strength of the Executive - 
Council at 3,-only one Indian should have been appointed against 
the express recommendation of the Joint Select Committee, both 
when they first reported on the Government of India Bill and 
subsequently, when they discussed the matter at the instance of the 
Government of India in connection with the Rules. 

Depressed and Backward Classes. * 

Mr. V. R. Kothari of Poona moved'a resolution urging the re¬ 
formed legislatures in the provinces to lose no time to formulate a 
programme for the elevation of the depressed and backward classes. 

Indian Reform Committee of London 

The President moved :— 

The National Liberal Federation of India recognises the Indian 
Reform Committee of London as its British Committee and resolves 
to contribute a sum of six hundred pounds per annum for its 
maintenance in addition to one-half of the delegation fees realised 
by the Reception Committee of the annual session of the Federation. 
Of the said six hundred pounds, the Presidencies of Bengal, 
' Bombay and Madras shall each contribute 150 each, the U. P. 100 
and the Central Provinces and Behar, 50. The amounts shall be 
remitted to the Indian Reform Committee in December in advance 
to each.succeeding year. 

Organisation of the Federation. 

The following resolution was moved from the chair :_ \ 

Resolved that resolution 14 of the second session of the 
Federation be amended as noted below ■: In clause 4, substitute “25” 
for “15” and insert at tho end of the paragraph “5 members nomi¬ 
nated by the President of the Annual Session”, At'clause 6 
substitute Rs. 10 for Rs. 5. 
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Delivered by ' ■ ~ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah 

s At the 

Extraordinary Session , 

' V..' Of the 1 • 

ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE > 

' ‘ Calcutta 7th September 1920 "• 

The 'All-India, Moslem League commenced its Special sitting 
in Calcutta on the ground floor of the Town Hall at’9 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. The hall was decorated with flags and foliage. 
Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, President of the League, occupied the 
chair. The attendance was very large, the hall being quite full. 
Three mottos spanned the breadth of the hall bearing In bold 
white letters on a red background the following inscriptions4 “Re¬ 
member Jaflianwala Bagh,” n Be true to your religion” and 
“ Liberty is pma’s birthright.” Among those on the platform-were 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. Jinnah, Mrs. Yakub Hussain, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Mr. 1 Gandhi, Mr. Mati Lai Nehru, Hakim Ajmal, Khan, 
Moulvi Zafar Ali Khan, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Moulana Karam Khan, 
Mr. Kazlal Huq^ Mr. Erf^n Ali, Swami Sradhananda, Mr. Rama- 
murti, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad,'Mr. Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhuri, 
Mr. JDuni Chand, Mr. C. Vijaya Raghava Chariyar,Lala Gridhari 
Lai, Dr S. Kichlew, Syed Ali Nabi, Mr. Jamunadas Dwarkadas and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misser. • ■ 

Qn either side of . the presidential table stood a Khaki clad 
volunteer with drawn swords but to the evident relief of those 
nearest to them the swords were sheathed before the meeting began. 
The audience took exception to the flags of the Allies which, amongst 
others^ flaunted in the .hall. Mr. Shaukat Ali pointed out that 
the decorating of the hall was entrusted to a contractor who had 
hung these flags and the Secretary of the League being very busy 
had not noticed them,. blit after the morning session was over the 
flags in question would be removed. 
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The proceedings opened with a recitation from the Koran after 
which Hakim Moulana Abdul Rauf, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee,, welcomed the audience.. He' spoke in Urdu and after 
he had spoken for an hour and ten minutes he was asked to finish 
as it was getting lalte. 

* Presidential Speech. \ 

- The President, who was garlanded amidst cheers, then addresed 
the assembly. He said :—Delegates of the Moslem League, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have been called upon to preside over the special 
session of the Moslem League by virtue of its constitution which 
does not permit the election of a President except in the case of an 
annual sessions. The ^responsibility therefore of placing before you 
the grave aspects of the present situation has fallen to me as the 
President of the League. I am not going to tire you with weary 
details. . AATe have met here principally to consider the situation 
that has arisen owing to the studied and persistent policy of the 
Government since the signing of the Armistice. First came the 
Rowlatt Bill—accompanied by the Punjab atrocities—and then 
came the spoiliation of the* Ottoman Empire (cries.of shame) and 
the Khilafat. The one attacks our liberty, the other our faith. 
Now, every country has two principal and vital functions to perform 
—one to assert its voice in the international policy, and the other 
to maintain internally the highest ideals of justice and humanity. 
But one must have one’s own administration in one’s own hands 
(hear, hear) to carry it on to one’s own satisfaction. As we stand 
in matters i international, India’s voice is represented through His 
Majesty the King of England’s Government, although nominally we 
happened to have two Indians who were supposed to represent us ■ 
but they were^neither the chosen nor the accredited representatives 
of India. The result was that notwithstanding the unanimous 
opinion of the Musalmans, and in breach of the Prime Minister’s 
Bolemn pledges, unchivalrous and outrageous terms have been 
imposed upon Turkey (shame) and the Ottoman Empire has served 
for plunder and broken up by the Allies under the guise of Man¬ 
dates. This, thank God has at last convinced us, one and all, that 
wo can no longer abide our trust either in the Government of India 
or ir, the Government of His Majesty the King of England (applause) 
to represent India in matter international. 

The Indian press is flooded by accounts of occurrences in the 
Colonies, which show but too well how India is sacrificed to the 
individual interests■ of these Englishmen who have settled in these 
Colonies which India s man power and India’s work power have 
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And now let us turn to the Punjab. That Star Chamber 
Legislation named after the’ notorious Chairman of the Rowlatt 
Committee was launched by the Government of Lord Chelmsford, 
and it resulted in those “ celebrated crimes which neither the 
words of men nor the tears of women can wash away, “ An error 
of judgment" they call it If that is the last word, I agTee with 
them,—an error of judgment it is—and they shall have to pay for it, 
if pot to-day then to-morrow (hear, "hear). One thing there is 
which is indisputable, and that is that this Government must go 
and give place to a complete responsible* Government (hear,' hear 
and applause). Meetings of the Congress, and the Moslem League 
will not effect this. We shall have to think out some course more 
effective than passing resolutions of disapproval to be forwarded 
to the Secretary of State for , India. And We shalf surely find a 
way even as Prance and Italy did—and the new-born Egypt has. 
We are not going toirest content until wo have attained the fullest 
political freedom in our own country (hear, hear).* 

Mr. jGandhi has placed his programme of non-co-operation, 
supported by the authority of the Khilafat Conference before the 
country. It is now for you to consider whether or not you approve 
of its principle, and-approving of its principle whether or not you 
approve of its details.. The operations of this scheme will strike at, 
the individual in each of you, and therefore it rest with you alone to 
measure your strength and to weigh the pros and the cons of question 
before you arrive at a-decision. But once you have decided to march 
lefthere be no retreatunder any circumstances (no, no, .never). 

In the meanwhile there site in Olympian Simla a self-satisfied 
Viceroy who alternately offers his sympathies to U3 unfortunate 
Mussalmans, and regrets Mahatma Gandhi’s “foolish of all foolish 
schemes" (shame) being fortified with a “character" from His 
Majesty’s Government sent in a recent Despatch from “Home "—the 
word Home is in inverted commas. This is the “changed angle of 
vision ” on Which we heard such high sounding phrases'during those 
critical stages of the War when India’s blood India’s gold was sought 
and unfortunately given—given, to break Turkey and buy the 
. fetters of the Rowlatt Legislation. 

( One degrading measure upon another, disappointment upon 
disappointment, and injury upon injury, oan lead a people to only 
one end. It led Russia to Bolshevism. It has- led Ireland to Sian 
Eeinism. May it lead India to freedom (applause). 

The unsatisfactory-character of the “Reforms " evolved by the 
timidity of Mr. Montagu and the prejudice of Lord Chelmsford 
marred by its own Rules and Regulations, and worked under 
the influence of Lord Chelmsford’s Government, offers us “license 
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fox'. liberty, ' and license does'•.'riot compensate -for liberty, and 
if I may quote here the words Of a well-known author this what 
he says “license for liberty and license does not compensate 
for liberty.” We may have Indians as Lieutenant Governors 
and Governors and for the matter of that Viceroys. That 
is license but that is not liberty (hear; hear). What we want 
is true political freedom of the people and no posts and positions 
in Government (applause).’ Arid, secondly, the unusual haste 
displayed in the passing of the Rowlatt Act before the new Council, 
and contrary to the universal opinion, only go' to illustrate the policy 
of the Government. And when in the Punjab this universal opposi¬ 
tion against the Rowlatt Act manifested itself through constitutional 
methods, it fell to the lot of the Lieutenant Governor to dishonestly 
characterise it as “open rebellion.” Only his administrative genius 
could-have conjured up a vision of “open rebellion ” in a country 
whose people have been brutally unarmed and only his cowardly 
spirit could have requisitioned the application of Martial Law secure 
in his knowledge that weaponless there could be no retaliation 
(shame). Martial Law was introduced ; the manner and circums¬ 
tances of its proclamation and its administration was calculated 
to destroy political freedom, political life, not only in the Punjab but 
throughout India by striking terror into the hearts of its people. 
■The majority rpport of the Hunter Committee is one more flagrant 
and disgraceful instance that there can be no justice when there is 
a conflict between an Englishman and an Indian. The Government 
of India with its keen sense of humour and characteristic modesty 
proceeds to forward a resolution in its Despatch to the Secretary of 
State commending its conduct, blind to the fact that they were in 
the position of an accused passing judgment. 

Now, let us turn to the great “error of judgement ”—the judici¬ 
ous finding of the Cabinet—which itself is no less an error of judge¬ 
ment and that was duly wired to us by Reuter. To follow up events 
in sequence ' I must mention the Parliamentary debate which forgot 
the Punjab and discussed general Dyer. Of eourse Mr. Montagu 
hadn’t the time to put India’s case before the House, being far too 
busy offering personal explanations. And then the blue and brainless 
blood of England, to their crowning glory, carried the infamous 
resolution of Lord Finlay. / 

And what of the sacred land of the Crescent and Star and the 
blue and golden Bosphorus, its capital seized and the Khalif 
virtually- a prisoner, its territories overrurn by Allied troops 
groaning unde* an imposition of „ impossible terms. It is a death 
i warrant and nob a treaty. 

These are the enormities crying aloud and we have met to-day 
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face to face with a dangerous and most unprecedented situation. 
The solution is not easy and the difficulties are great. But I .cannot 
ask the people to submit to wrong after wrong. Yet I would still 
, ask the Government not to drive the people.oE India to desperation 
or else there is no other course left open to the people except to 
inaugurate the policy of non-co-operation (hear, hear and applause) 
though not necessarily the progamirie of Mr. Gandhi (no, no). 

I do not wish to detain you ajiy more but hefore I sit down. I 
will only say this, remember that united we stand, • divided we fall 
(hear, hear and applause), and throughout your discussion I beg of 
you not to, lose sight of that. lam certain that every member .of 
the Moslem League will rise to that high sence of duty which he 
owes to his community and his country, and in the course of your 
deliberations and discussion—^whatever the differences of opinion 
may be—we must give credit to each other, that each in ,his own 
way is doing his best for his motherland and for his home and for 
his country. In that spirit I would urge upon you to proceed with 
your deliberations and I have no doubt that the collectiyeNvisdom, 
the united wisdom, of the best intellect of the Musalmans will not 
fail to find a solution of a question which we consider from a purely^. 
Musalman point of view as a matter -of life and death, namely, the 
Khilafat question. ■ I have no doubt 'that with over seventy millions 
of Musalmans led by the best intellect and brains of the commu¬ 
nity, success is assured (hear, hear and applause). 
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Dr. M. A. Ansari 

At the. 

Thirteenth Session 

Of the 

ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Nagnur 30th December 1920 

Dr. M. A. Ansari, the President of the thirteenth session of 
the All-India Moslem League held at Nagpur on the 30th instant 
delivered a lengthy speech in the course of which he expressed 
sympathy with the sufferings of Ireland and Egypt and discussed 
the question of the Khilafat threadbare. The devices of the Allied 
Governments, the treaty of Severes, the Turkish treaty, the effect 
of the treaty on the Muslim world—all these questions were dwelt 
upon at considerable length. He also discussed the Khilafat 
Delegation’s work in various allied countries in Europe, He dwelt 
upon the Punjab question, severely criticised the Despatch of the 
Government of India. He then discussed the non-co-operation 
movement. _ 

Progressive Non-violent Non-co-operation. 

; The Khilafat and the Punjab questions naturally bring one to- 
the consideration of the methods by which these wrongs should be 
redressed and their repetition made impossible. It is not only the 
question of Khilafat of the Punjab, the repressive legislation or the 
shameful treatment of Indians in different parts of the British 
Empire, but it is the spirit behind these individual actions which 
has to be fought and conquered. N To any one who tries to look 
• deeper it becomes obvious that these specific actions are the natural 
outcome of the notion of superiority of the West over the East, the 
greed and lust of power, the desire of exploitation of the weaker 
nations for the' benefit of stronger, and the determination on the 
part of the Western Nations to perpetuate the bondage and slavery 
of Asiatic people. It is, therefore, not only a question of India’s 
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h -r an< ? ^ ree dora but a great struggle for the emancipation of 
au the enslaved Asiatic people from the thraldom of the West. In 
the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to show that all the 
a it about liberation of the weaker nations from oppressive yoke, 

e right to freedom of subject nationalities and the principle of 
self-determination indulged, in by the Allied Statesmen, have been 
a elusion and a snare. The question then arises whether we in 
ndia are going to do anything to discipline and organise ourselves in 
order to gain our wrongs, or are we'going to continue the old policy 
o mendicancy, petitioning others to grant us our inherent rights. 

oo far as the Musulmans are concerned the principle of non-co- 
operation is not a new idea 5 rather it is'a clear and definite 
injunction of the Divine Shariat which the Musulmans of India had 
in their forgetfulness consigned to oblivion. At the commencement, 
some, members of the Khilafat Committee and some of the lea'ding 
Muslim divines .brought this matter before the public and when the 
question was carefully discussed as regards the application of this 
principle, it was decided that the present times furnish all the 
circumstances and the conditions laid down in the Muslim Shariat., 
it has. therefore become binding that we should practise non-co- 
operation against the opponents of Islam.. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s far-sighted mind saw in this Muslim reli¬ 
gious principle an effective method of wide application, well suited 
for the present political requirements of the country and entirely 
in conformity with the principle of Satya-graha. His whole-hearted 
and single-minded advocacy of this principle resulted in its adoption 
by all the great political organisations representing the views of the 
over-whelming majority of the inhabitants of this country. Non-co- 
operation is based on the obvious truth that no Government can 
carry on the administration of a country without the active 
co-operation or passive ' acquiescence of the people inhabiting that 
country. • And if the Government of the country be unjust and 
heedless of the rights and . liberties of the people the only peaceful 
way of reforming the recalcitrant government is to cease co operation 
with it. 

The consideration of this principle from the ethical point of 
view need not detain ut very long. In order to have any wrong 
done to a people redressed it is not enough that a few individuals 
should be cognisant of the wrong but the -entire people or at least 
a large majority of them must feel the wrong. Then again the 
mere fact of feeling a wrong does not absolve you from your moral 
duty: but ytu must deny to help the wrong-doer in perpetuating 
the wrong, and by creating a very strong public opinion you' must 
make the repetition of that wrong impossible. 
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As regards the religious aspect of this principle I shall only 
discuss it briefly from the Muslim point .of view. The Muslim 
Shaijat enjoins Tark-i-mawalat or the abandonment of friend¬ 
ship (which means no connection of love, service or help) with 
those non-Muslims, who are enemies at war with Islam and 
Muslim countries. Again the Holy Quran imperatively demands 
that Musalmans should behave righteously, affectionately and 
in a friendly manner towards all those non- Muslims who are 
neither at war with muslims nor are they assailants intending 
to invade or occupy their territories.‘y “Allah does not forbid you 
respecting those who have not made war against you on account of 
( your ) religion, and have not driven you forth from your homes, - 
that you show them kindness and deal with them justly, surely ; 
Allah loves' the doers of justice, Allah only forbids you respecting 
those who made war upon you on account of ( your) religion, and 
drove you forth from your homes and backed up ( others ) in your 
expulsion, that you make friends with them and whoever makes 
friends with them : these are the unjust.” (60 : 8. 9) and Allah 
says : Oh you who believe ! Do not take my enemy and your enemy 
for friends. Would you offer them love while they deny what has 
come to you of the truth! (Quran-i-Majid, Sur-i-Murataheua 60. l) ■ 

It is not necessary to - lay stress on the fact that Non-co- 
operation is not only a political or a .moral necessity but to a 
Musalman it is a religious obligation and hence a graver respon¬ 
sibility attaches to him in carrying it out. 


. Survey of progress 

A brief survey of the progress of Non-co-operation during the 
last 3 months would be helpful in forming an 'estimate of its wide¬ 
spread acccptence and steady manner in which it is spreading. 

The boycott o i Councils by bhe Nationalists has been.complete. 
The electors have also given a very clear verdict against the so-called 
Reformed Councils. The exact figures are not yet available, only 
rough estimate can be made. In a vast majority of the constituen¬ 
cies the percentage of electors who recorded their votes was about 
10, in a small number between 10 and 25, and only a few above 
25. No amount of explanation would convince the” world that 
so far as the people of India are concerned they would care to have 
anything to do with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

The response which the young people of India have given has 
been very substantiai and most encouraging and this incite of the 

SfSr js & zf - been plaoea .*» their 
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I cannot help feeling proud of the fact that the students 
of the Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College Aligarh, gave a W rf 
in this matter. You have all heard bow that august, assembly 
of the Trustees of the M. A. 0. College, gathered in an informal 
meeting at Aligarh, gave scant hearing to the call of their 
religion in which was , also involved the cause of their country's 
honour and freedom. . You know how the feeble voice of those 
who invited them as a matter of conscience to give up govern¬ 
ment grant-in-aid, to disaffiliate their College from the Govern¬ 
ment University and . to nationalize it fell on deaf-ears. You 
are aware in what insolent and overbearing .manner the Govern¬ 
ment-bidden packed majority rejected our demand and condemned 
our action. Then followed the insufferable high-handedness of the 
College authorities who stopped the food, water-supply, sanitary 
arrangements and medical aid of the non-co operating students. And 
lastly the culminating act-of the infuriated panic-stricken authorities 
was to turn out the student frpm .the College with the help of the 
Police-force. , , 

All the while intimidation, persuasion, social and moral pressure 
were being brought to bear on,these students., ■ But they stood firm 
and behaved; with marvellous, patience and fortitude and left the 
College peace-fully and quietly to take their abode in the new quar¬ 
ters of, the National Muslim University. Ever since then a cam¬ 
paign of calumnies aud vilification has been deliberately carried on 
against the Principal, his supporters, and the students of the new 
institution. The Aligarh College authorities have descended in 
their rag© to the lowest depth and have thrown away all 
decency and decorum to the winds.; The columns of the Aligarh 
.Institute Gazette have been open to the vilest abuse and all the 
available English and vernacular dailies are requisitioned for this 
propaganda of invection, calumny ap4 scandal. But with the help 
of the band of those staunch, sturdy and strong-minded young 
students, the newly inaugurated National Muslim University has 
gone on daily adding to its number -until six bungalows have now 
been rented to accommodate the students who have joined the 
University, We have no fear for the future. We have full faith 
that our University will go forward on its march of progress and one 
day, God willing, the old institution being purged of all its evils 
will merge into the new. 

The lister National University at Ahniedabad with Mahatma 
Gandhi,. its Chancellor and that noble and brave man Mr. A. T. 

V Gidwani, as the Principal, will keep the touch of learning alight in 
Guzrat, illuminating the darkness of the institutions where know¬ 
ledge is only a concomitant of moral and mental slavery. 

29 
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The Khalsa College, the Islamia College of Lahore and the 
Hindu University students are putting up a brave fight. Our best 
wishes are with them in their efforts to break the fetters which still 
enslave them. 

Our sincere congratulations and good wishes are offered to the 
Board of Management and students of the Nadwat-ul Ulema at 
Lucknow for the way in which they have refused x the Governmet 
grant. . ' . / . 

As for the National Schools so many are daily coming into 
existence all over the country that it is difficult at present to furnish 
a complete list. There is a great future for-the education on Nation¬ 
al lines and if Non-co-operation does nothing more than removing 
the evils of the present system of education it shall have 1 fully justi¬ 
fied its inception. 

, Swadeshi have received a great impetus from the movement of 
Non-co-operation. Everywhere larger and larger number of people 
are taking to wearing clothes mannufactured in India. We have 
not reliable data to give exact figures but the opening of Swadeshi 
Stqres and Emporia all over the country is a sure index to the 
increased use of Indian goods. Though hand spun yarn and hand 
looms are still in their infancy, it is not too much to hope that there 
is a sure future for this branch of Indian Industry. 

The response of the lawyers, one feels constrained to admit has 
been very poor. The number of those who have given up their 
practice is probably the largest in the Madras Presidency and the 
least in Bengal. Arbitration Courts are in the process of formation 
in a number oi big centres. Speaking for Delhi, although we have 
not yet fully organised our courts the number of cases already 
disposed of has been nearly one hundred. 

There has been a fair number of renunciation of titles and 
honorary posts. Considering the class of people who generally 
hold them, this number is not discouraging. 

' Criticisms. 

So far the criticisms against Non-co-operation have been made 
from three groups of people i.e. the Moderates, the European and" 
Anglo-Indian papers and Government officials. These criticisms 
may be summarised under the following heads:_ 

Those who call the programme of Non-co-operation destructive 
do not seem to have carefully read the programme. If they bad, 
they would have seen that there is construction going on simulta¬ 
neously with-destruction, for instance, with the boycott of the 
councils there is simultaneously the education of the electors regard¬ 
ing their demand for full Swaraj with the withdrawal of students 
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from schools, and colleges, there is the establishment of National 
Oo eges and School and so far as the teaching institutions are 
concerned the aim is to rationalize the existing institutions, (vide 
he Nadwat-Ul ulema College, Lucknow) and it is only when the 
authorities refuse to give up the Government grant-in-aid that the 
need of withdrawing students from them and opening new institu¬ 
tions is felt, hence the-responsibility of destroying the existing 
institutions is not entirely on the shoulders of-Non-co-operators but 
- °n those as well who refuse to give up the Government grant-in-aid 
although in many cases they admit th6 evils arising from the grants. 
Similarly in the case of lawyers the suspension of their practising in 
the Government courts will be followed by the formation pf Arbitra¬ 
tion courts where a number of them may find work. Moreover, the 
critics forget that Non-co-operation is not an end in it-self but 
simply a means to attain Swaraj which surely is the most construc¬ 
tive of all constructive things. 

It is forgotten by the critics that. Non-co-operation 16 non¬ 
violent and the very fact of eschewing violence of every kind shows 
that it is not based on hatred or enmity against any individual. 
Not only does it include the preaching and practising of non¬ 
violence but the non-co-operator is strictly enjoined to make it his 
personal concern to consider the life, honour, and property of 
every man, English or Indian, sacred and inviolable. It is fully 
realised by non--co-operators that any violence would end in the 
utter failure of this method of achieving Swaraj. Whatever bitter¬ 
ness exists, is the result of Government’s action regarding the 
Punjab and the Khiiafat. It can fairly be claimed that non-co- 
oper&tion has had the. effect of lessening the bitterness a'nd,directing 
the thoughts and energies of the people towards self-discipline, 
self-sacrifice and organisation. Sacrifice and not hatred is the 
basis of Non-co-operation. 

It has been demonstrated both during the Punjab disturbances 
and at other times if the masses have been controlled and diverted 
from, violence and fury, it is by means of Satyagraha and the 
Non-co-operation movement. It is the fashion of the opponents of 
Non-co-operation to ascribe hvery act of lawlessness as the result of 
Non-co-operation. Pacts prove just the contrary. Non-co-operation 
appeals to the finest instinct of the people, whether they are 
educated or ignorant. It preaches law and order, it preaches 
self-discipline and self-sacrifice, it preaches non-violence. 

The very fact that this money is called “ Government grant- 
in-aid ” and is given and accepted a bounty from the Government 
shows that although the money comes from the tax-payer’s pockets, 
is given as a gift from the Government to the people. It becomes 
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all the more degrading that the money collected from the people 
used by the Government for imposing irksome conditions and 
restrictions on the people. .Can it -be truthfully said that this 
money is used as freely and without any let or hindrance as the 
money received as contribution from the people at large 1 Can these 
institutions stop the meddlesome inspectors of schools from visiting 
these, institutions and generally misdirecting their work while 
receiving the Government grants-in-aid ? Can these institutions use 
text books of their own choosing, or invite any one to lecturd to the 
boys on the economic - slavery of India or any such subject 1 It is 
clear that the Government by giving this pittance controls the 
institutions fully and completely though the money may be our own, 
and if anything is fatal to the free growth of our educational 
institutions it is the Government’s control whose admitted aim 
is to denationalise Indian’s and to make slaves and clerks of them. 

This criticism pre-supposes that the councils confer some real 
benefit on the people. Past experience and the constitution 
governing the new councils prove otherwise. The councils have no. 
control over the Army, tho Navy, or Foreign relations,. the Civil 
Service, the Imperial Educational Service, tho Indian Medical 
Service, Finance, the Fiscal policy, and indeed ou anything that 
really matters regarding the 'government of the country. The 
Governors and the Viceroy have still got unlimited powers of veto. 
What would be the use then of going to these councils, and 
■wasting time in useless debates 1 


The Government’s Attitude. 

At first the attitude of the Government was that of ridicule. 
Every epithet that could'show the movement in bad.light was used. 
Nothing could be more futile or ill-advised. It was said that the 
movement was bound to fail by reason of its intrinsic inanity. The 
nature of this visionary scheme was unpractical. It was the most 
foolish of all foolish schemes. But the ridicule did not kill this 
movement and (he Government had to assume a less contemptuous 
way of dealing with the situation. A solemn effort was made to 
rally the supporters of the Government. The Moderates were asked 
to organise themselves to destroy this movement, otherwise it was 
threatened that repression would be started. Inspite of the efforts 
ot tue faithful! Moderates this mane movement did not die and as 
the efforts to laugh out ” the movement missed the mark ridicule 
by Government and 'inane efforts of the Moderates soon changed to 
words and deeds full of gravity and the mighty Government felt 
consh-ajned to resort to emreion,* the last weapon in its armoury, 
ivepiessiou which was started by the prosecution of a number of 
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people has now given'place to gagging large arid important sections 
of thp Indian people by the application of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1911, Part 11 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908 to politically advanced areas. Nor is this all; for 
worse things still appear to _ be in store for this “laughable ” move¬ 
ment. After all if it was only a contemptible fly,"which-it was 
suppose'd to be, where is the necessity of killing it with a sledge 

.hammer used with the force of a giant? 

Conclusion. 

So far I have dealt with facts familiar to all and covered what' 
is well known ground. But I may, without intending to weary you, 
add a few more words. There appears to be a kind of deadlock 
between the bureaucracy and the people of this land, from the point 
of the view of the Government, and all because India has awakened, 
after age-long slumber to a keen sense, of self-respect, self-reliance 
and self-organization ; because India is now determined not to submit- 
to any Secondary position ” in matters which are primarily her and 
her children’s concern. She has awakened to a strong sense of 
of present thraldom and helotiy; and also of her legitimate 
heritage of freedom. The bureaucrat is'still thinking in the obsolete 
terms of governing with the mailed first covered under the velvet 
glove because he cannot reconcile himself to the perfectly valid claims ■ 
of self-respecting India, and continues to dream sweet dreams of 
gaining yet another lease of autocratic life for exploiting the rich 
resources of our country and the noble and self-effacing nature of 
our poor intimidated countrymen. Th9 deadlock is inevitable 
because while we have ceased to think in terms of slavery, the 
heartless bureaucratic machinery, incapable of imagination” 
continues to work as before we refused to be exploited, and the 
Government devices cunning plans to ensnare us, to coax, cajole or 
coerce us into submission. But they forget that we are no longer 
inspired by any but the highest ideal of complete Swarajya, which 
leaves no room for any bargains - for seats on legislative bodies or 
transferred subjects. So long as' we have not plenary powers to 
control, guide and chango the entire government of our country 
according as it (Government) well could suit the interests of the 
largest number of our contrymen, why must our friends continue to 
din into our ears the virtues of the “advance ” the new conditions 
mark ?. So long as they do not divest themselves of the mentality 
which cannot cease to talk of “advances, and concessions” there is 
no hope of the deadlock coming to an end. To us, however, who are 
determined t ( o redeem our birth .right, at any cost, ‘excepting 
violence ’, the state of affairs described as a deadlock marks the 
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beginning of our' self-oraganizing efforts. The Government have 
forfeited our confidence by violating their pledges, eulogising tyrants, 
and supporting perpetrators of inhuman atrocities and . other 
- exhibition of a sad want of morality. The feeling of distrust has 
permeated the masses not only of India but pf the whole East, as 
v. borne out by what the Egyptians, the Arabs, the Kamalist Turks, 
the Persian nationalists, the Chinese and last but not the least, the 
Japanese have at different times and independently of one another 
said in non-official or semi-official organs of opinion. This also 
appears to be the opinion of even such a partisan as Sir Valentine 
Chirol. 

To win the co-operation of India there is nothing for our alien 
' friends but first to disabuse their minds of “domination, race 
supremacy” and kindred evils, secondly to do, ample penance 
for past wrong such as the dismemberment and the subjugation of 
' the Khalifa, temporal and spiritual empire, and the massacre of 
Jaliianwala, and lastly to recognise in ■ unmistakable terms and in 
actual practice the sovereignty of the people of India. 


As regards the suggestion about a Conference of Leaders bf 
public opinion it may be said that in the. present state of high 
‘tension in the country no good purpose can be served by attempting 
any approachment before there has been a complete vindication 
of the people’s honours and sovereignty. No one can say that the 
wanton blows that are being dealt at the self-organizing efforts of 
honest patriots can ever result at any pacification. There is no 
trace of any willingness on the ‘part of Government or certain 
important sections of anti-Indian Europeans—the consideration of 
whose views seems to weigh so much with the bureaucrats—to 
descend from the clouds, infact, their appears to-be a good deal 
too much of the pride of power ”. 


. After the reading of the speeches of the Chairman Receip- 
tion Committee and President, the Moslem League meeting was 
adjourned till 31st Dec. 1920. 



Resolutions 

, I ^p} e All-India Muslim League resumed its . sitting on 
flf Dec. 1920 in the Congress panda!—and passed the 
following resolutions. 

The All-India Muslim League deeply deplores the sad demise 
TV, 6 ^eikhnl-Hind Miihammad-ul-Hasan Sahab of Deoband. 
The Legue offers its heart-felt condolence to the bereaved family 
of the Maulana. The All-India Muslim League welcomes the 
establishment of the National Muslim University a* Aligarh and 
congratulates the Principal,'Mr, Muhammad Ali, upon his intrepid 
leadership and his students upon their invincible courage displayed 
in the performances of their duty in the face of great provocations 
and hardships. The/ League calls upon the public to give the 
University their best moral arid material support. The League 
expresses its deep' sorrow on 'the sudden demise of Mr. Mumtaa 
Hussain, Bar-at-Law, of Lucknow, and expresses its sympathy 
with the bereaved family. 

The Creec* 

The objects of the All-India Muslim League shall be : 

The attainment of.Swarajya by the people of India by all 
peaceful and legitimate means. 

To protect and advance the political, religious and father rights 
and interests of the Indian Musalmans, 

To promote the friendship and union between the Musalmans 
and other communities of India, \ 

To maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations between the 
Muhammadans of India and those of other countries. 

Mr, Muhammad Ali, while moving the resolution changing the 
creed of the Muslim League by substituting the attainment of 
Swarajya by all legitimate and peaceful means,, said that the 
existing creed was not up to date in view of the existing circum-. 
stances when' loyalty to the British Government and Self-Government 
'within the British Empire were out of question as long as British 
Government persisted in their apti-Islam, and anti-Indian policy. 
The same view was held by the Congress and the Sikh League and 
other public bodies. Mahatma G&ndbi and those who shared hia 
religous beliefs maintained that peaceful means . were the only 
legitimate means to fight the Government now and for ever, but 
the Muslim faith went a step further, and said that, if the existence 
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of the evil could not be removed without violence, it must be 
removed with violence. Force could he used to defeat force. 
To-day, however, Indian Muslims recognised that they were not in 
a position to use force against the force of Government, but if the 
Government’s anti-Indian policy still continued and peaceful means 
were useless, then this resolution could not interfere with the use 
of force, if required. The rules and regulation of a public body, 
like the Muslim League, must be interim resolutions to meet the 
existing state of affairs. This resolution would assure the Govern¬ 
ment that the Muslims would not resort to violence, but if even, 
in the face of this resolution, the Government would use force 
against them, then the people would stand by their creed and 
observe non-violence. 

The resolution was supported by Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
three others. 

•> Maulana Hasrat Mohani moved the original resolution. He 
said that time might come when violence be required to fight the 
Government. He was supported by two others. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, replying to the debate, said the wordings 
of "the resolution were in conformity with the situation to-day and 
if the same circumstances arose later on the creed could again be 
changed to suit the time. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani demanded a division, and the piesi- 
dent ruled that voting would be taken later on. 

Cow Sacrifice. 

While reaffirming the resoution passed by the League at the 
Amritsar session regarding the cow sacrifice, the League exhorts 
the Musalmans of India to continue unabated their earnest efforts 
in that direction, fhe League at the same time appeals to its 
Hindu brethren to refrain from securing legislative measures which, 
it fears, would only add to the difficulties of the situation. 


Non-co-operation. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan then moved the following resolution. 

. All-India Muslim League reaffirms the resolutions passed 
at its special session in Calcutta regarding non-violent Non-co- 
operation. ' 


The League' places on record its satisfaction at the progress th 
on co operation movement has made generally and in particuh 
at the boycott of Councils by the Nationalists and at the refusal t 
exercise t eir right of voting by the vast Majority of the electors < 

’ In vr iOU r S ^ COnStltU ? nC i es esfca blished under the Reform Scheim 
in view of the unmistakable attitude of the electors, the Leagn 
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calls upon those who have secured seats on the various Councils 
in direct opposition to the will of the electors to resign their seats, 
and in the case of those who fail to do so, the League advises the 

e 11 °*j FS t0 ^ aV8 n .° connection whatsoever with the so- 

called representatives. The League also expresses its sense of 
appreciation of the response made to the call of duty by the youths of 
Lidia, and while emphasising the absolute necessity of the immediate 
severance of all connection with the Government-aided Colleges 
and Schools, calls upon the owners and trustess of all the educational 
institutions to forthwith give up Government aid and disaffiliate 
hemselves from the Government recognised universities. The League 
at the same time requests the parents and guardians to withdraw 
their sons and wards from the Government aided or controlled 
institutions without any further delay, and it also calls upon the 
adult students to withdraw from such institutions. 

The League further urges lawyers and litigants to immediately 
boycott Government Courts and to establish, encourage, and 
popularise Arbitration Courts. 

Lastly, the League exhorts the people of India to encourage 
Indian industries by the exclusive use of Swadeshi goods and by 
establishing home industries. 

The League expresses its deep sense of appreciation of the work 
done by the Khilafat Delegation under the intrepid and able leader¬ 
ship of Moulana Muhammad Ali, than whom a more courageous, 
outspoken and an almost moderate and correct interpreter of the 
Muslim obligations and Indian sentiments could not be found. 

The Esher Report. 

Having regard to the fact that the Esher Committee Report 
has unmistakably expressed the capitalistic and imperialistic designs 
of British Statesmen by suggesting the utilisation of Indian 
manhood for the aggressive policy of British conquest, the All-India 
Muslim League exhorts the people to save their soldiery from moral 
degradation by increasing their efforts for the attainment of Swaraj 
at the earliest possible date. 

Repressive Measures. 

In view of the numerous prosecutions of the National workers 
by the Government, the application of the Seditious Meetings Act 
to various places in the Punjab and Delhi, and the suppression of 
volunteer organisations, the All-India Muslim League feels confident 
that the determination of the people of India would continue 
undaunted to persue the path which they have marked out for the 
emancipation of their country. 

30 
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Government-aided Schools. 

The League, while disapproving the action of the trustees of 
educational institutions which have not given up Government aid 
and have not disaffiliated themselves from the Government 
universities, places on record its appreciation of the whole-hearted 
response to the call of duty made by the Nadvat-ul-Ulama College 
at considerable financial sacrifice and has set a noble example for 
other institutions to follow. 

Home Industries. 

The League advises the owners, trustees and managing boards 
of all Muslim educational institutions, religious or otherwise, to 
immediately start technical classes, with a view to encourage home 
industries, particularly weaving and spinning. 

Britain and Afghanistan. 

In view of the fact that the Indian National Congress, the All- 
India Muslim League, the Sikh League, the Khilafat Conference 
and other public bodies have declared the resolution of attaining 
Swarajya, and in view of the fact that the alliance of the neighbour¬ 
ing State with Great Britain is conceived not as a plan for the 
protection of India but for strengthening the British hold on India, 
and in view of the fact that India had no quarrel with Afghanistan 
inasmuch as Great Britain has been able, mainly through her Empire 
in India, to disrupt the dominions of the Khilafat, the All-India 
Muslim League begs respectfully to advise His Majesty Ghazi Amir 
Amanullah Khan, the independent Ruler of Afghanistan, to reject 
any advance on the part of the Government of India for a treaty 
alliance with Great Britain. In view of the further fact that this 
League is confident that neither the peoples of Afghanistan nor 
their Government has any designs on the independent existence 
of the people of India, this League hopes that both the nations 
will cultivate friendly relations between themselves and learn to 
rely upon each' other’s good-will. 

President’s Closing Remarks. 

Hr. Ansari, in-closing the session, made an impressive speech in 
which he appealed for strengthening the Hindu-Muslim unity, which 
point he had purposely refrained from mentioning in his opening 
address, because he wanted to lay particular stress on it now. The 
term Hindu-Muslim Unity expressed not only unity between 
Hindus and Musalmans hut also among the various peoples inhabit¬ 
ing this Indian continent, such as the Sikhs, Indian Christians, 
and Parsis. Ihe union of all races of India was essential as the 
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basis for a truly National edifice. The way in which the Hindus 
had come forward to help the Musalraans in their struggle for the 
Khilafat could not be sufficiently expressed, and it was the duty 
of the Musalmans to always remember this help. On the other 
hand, the way in which the religious question of their Hindu 
brethren, namely, the protection of cows was being helped and 
solved by the voluntary assistance of Musalmans deserved the con¬ 
sideration of the Hindus. Looked at from every point of view, 
religious, political, economic and national, it was necessary that 
they must consolidate the Hindu-Muslim unity. 



The All-India 

Khilafat Conference 

Third Session. 

Nagpur, 2nd Jan. 1921 

PROCEEDINGS 

The meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference was held 
at the Congress Pandal,. There was a large gathering of delegates 
and visitors. 

The proceedings commenced with a prayer recited from the 
holy Quoran which was listened to by the assembled delegates with 
folded hands occasionally punctuated witl^ “Amin.” At the end of 
the prayer, the assembled audience cried out ‘Alla-ho-Akbar.’ 

Syed Md. Isba next went up to the rostrum and recited a song 
dealing with the present condition of Islam and in melancholy and 
pathetic strain described the sad plight which had overtaken Islam 
all over the Moslem world. The huge audience burst into tears and 
people cried aloud. At the end of every stanza there was an outburst 
of tears. The song ended with the prophecy that the Holy prophet 
was again incarnating himself very soon in order to save Islam from 
this calamity. At the instance of Moulavy Akram Khan, Mr. Chotani 
of Bombay proposed Moulana Abdul Mazid Bodauui to taka 
the Chair. * 

Nawab Golam Md. Kalami of Bangalore seconded.the resolution. 
At this , stage Mahatma Gandhi entered the paudal and the whole 
assembly stood up and gave him a rousing reception with shouts 
of ‘Bande-mataram’ and ‘Mahatma Gandhiji-ki-Jai.’ 

The resolution was accepted with acclamation. 

Moulana Shoukat Ali next addressed the meeting and presented 
before the audience twp Moulanas who lived with Moulana Mobua- 
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dulhasai Shalkhulhind. One of them described all the hardship 
f undergone with two Moulanas who went on Hizrat 

o r aoia. But the SherifiF. of Mecca oppressed them in various 
i V, . ^oy were interned at Malta with Mohuadulhusai 

ohalkhulhmd.- 


The President then addressed the gathering in urdu and began 
J®. s P° ec h a short prayer. The President dealt with the 

niiaiat problem in detail and said that he was not a Mussalman 
who could afford to maintain a nort-chaUant attitude in such a crisis in 
their religious life. Next he referred to the Hiudu-Mussalman unity 
and eulogised Mahatma Gandhi for all that he has done for the 
, c oupfry- He said that the Mahatma was quite content with a dhoti 
of 5 yards length only. He lived a very simple and plain life, and 
he was a man who had claimed the highest respect of both Hindus 
and Mussalmans. 

As regards the Mahatma’s programme, the President said that 
everybody was free to express his own opinion, but at the same time 
everybody should follow the collective wisdom of the whole 
community. They were prepared to respect every law, hut that so 
far as religion was concerned they were not prepared to go against it. 
They should strengthen their mind in such a way that nothing would 
ha able to shatter their belief. They should, further, distinguish 
between what may be termed as true law and what may be oppressive 
law which stifHes their conviction. There was a sharp line of 
distinction between spiritual law and temporal law. The President 
then quoted a Hadis of Mussulman Law which says that in matters 
spiritual every true Mussulman should follow the ’ tenets of 
Islam only. 

Mr. Yakub Hossein next addressed the conference. He announced 
that the next sitting would be held at 8 P.ar., in the evening. The 
conference then came to a close and various provinces went to com¬ 
mittee meetings to select the members of the subject committee 
which was held after a short time. The Conference again met in the 
evening in the Congress Pandal. More delegates and visitors 
were now present than in the morning and among them were many 
Hindus. 

As the President could not be present owing to indisposition, 
Maulana Azard Sobhani of Cawnpur took the chair amid cheers. 

He explained in detail what was meant by the word Khilafat from 
both religious and temporal points of view and concluded with an 
appeal to rise to the height of the occasion and save Islam from its 
imminent danger, 
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Resolutions. 

Pundit Rambhuj Dutta Chowdhery moved the first 
resolution :— 

1. “This meeting of the All India Khilafat Conference re-affirms 
its former decision that in view of the hostile attitude of the British 
Government and the Allies towards the Khilafat, and the cruel and 
unjust Turkish Peace terms, which can never be accepted by the 
Muslim world, there is no course left to the Indian Muslims but to 
carry constant agitation against the Peace terms up to the last 
until the spiritual and temporal status of the Khilafat is restored 
status quo ante bellum.” 

In moving this resolution the speaker assured the Mussalmans of 
co operation of the Hindus. Dr. Raj Kumar Chakrabarty of Dacca 
supported the resolution in a nice Bengali speech. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Moulvi Abdul Goffur of Peshawar, Secretary of the Local 
Khilafat Committee, moved the second rosolution :— 

2 . This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference offer 
their heart-felt sympathy to those Indian Muslims who have already 
performed and are willing to perform Hijrat as a religious duty for 
the preservation and glorification of their Faith and consider it their 
duty to support such people for the fulfilment of the sacred object. 

The Conference further resolves that the Central Khilafat 
committee of India should include the Hijrat movement in its 
practical programme and should take upon itself all arrangements 
for the Mahajirin.” 

Moulana Ataulla Shaheb of Amritsar seconded the resolution 
which was supported by Moulana Souliat Ali and Malik Isa 
Muhammad. The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

[At this stage Lala Lajpat Rai made his appearance and at the 
request of Moulana Soukat Ali, addressed the gathering.] 

Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan, of Balaghat, (C. P.) proposed the 
next resolution, which was duly seconded, supported and carried. 

3. This meeting of the All-India Khilafat conference declares 
with perfect, certainty and precision that Non-co-operation is a 
religious obligation absolutely binding on the Indian Muslims It 
is therefore -essential that the Indian Muslims should first of all 
carry out this religious duty completely and successfully in the 
Khnafat movement. 

The following resolutions were also passed 
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hv +1,1* » "^Conference str °ngly Protests against the policy adopted 
® J, ™ h Government with regard to certain Islamic countries 

T)aT-HA,T ra ? an j tbe seat of tbe Khilafat, and Mesopotamia in 

•ov . ar > and expresses with regret that inspite of the laws of 
° early stated by the Illdian Muslims, Muslim armies are 
opt up and are being despatched to those countries. 

v conference further warns the Government that this 

P° icy of their is adding to the popular excitement, for the conse¬ 
quences of which the Government will be responsible. 

,. This Conference expresses its sorrow at the helpless condition 
which the KhilafatruJ-mush'ms is reduced and forced to accept the 
unjust decision of the Allies ; and also records its protest against 
those who are responsible for this decision. It also as'sures His 
Majesty that until that status which can bo rightfully held by him 
as successor to the Holy prophet of Islam, the Indian Muslim 
will not sit at rest, and will regard it as an 'eternal happiness to 
shed their last drop of blood for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Khilafat. 


7. ‘This Conference expresses its gratitude to his Majesty Amir 
Amanullah Khan; the Rular of Afghanistan for the Islamic brother¬ 
hood with which he has received and treated the Indian Muhajarin, 
c-nd trusts that all possible facilities will be given the Indian 
Muhajarin by the Afghan Government in future also. 


8 . “This Conference considers the Hindu-Muslim Unity abso¬ 
lutely essential for the future betterment of India ; and expresses 
its satisfaction that through the grace of the Almighty* God, this 
unity is getting further strength day by day. 

9. “This Conference appeals to all the Mussalmans of India to 
collect, as soon as possible a sum of at least thirty lacs of rupees for 
the successful working of the Khilafat movement. 


10. “This Conference requests all the Provincial Khilafat 
Committees of India to organise volunteer corps under each and 
every Khilafat Committee of their respective provinces, to make 
arangements to maintain peace and order, to collect funds and to 
help in the non-oo-operation movement. 

11 . “This Conference resolves that a deputation should visfc all 
the prominent Sijjadba Kashins and spiritual heads of shrines to 
invite their attention to those religious obligations which are binding 
on them regarding the Khilafat. 

12. This conference expresses its deep sympathy with those 
Muslims of the North Wetern Frontier Province and Sind who have 
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fallen victim to unjust official agression in the Khilafat movement 
and trusts that, they will set an instructive example to their 
brethren by steadfastly enduring all hardships and troubles which 
have befallen them in rendering services to the cause of Islam. 

13. “This conference further declares that the N. W. F. 
Province and Sind Governments took unjust and oppressive ways for 
repressing the Khilafat movement thereby inviting disturbance and 
disorder for which they will be solely responsible. 



All India 

College Students Conference. 

President—Lala Lajpat Rai, 

( Nagptw- — 25th December 1920 ) 

Lala Lajpat Eai in the course of his Presidential address 
after referring to some of his services in connection with the 
national educational movement, said : from the very early 
days of my boyhood, I have been under the impression that no 
education under the aegis of a foreign Government would be solely 
for the benefit of the country or the governed. As a general doc¬ 
trine, we know that all governments first look to their own interests 
and they establish educational institutions in order to "'strengthen, 
themselves. That is why educational thinkers of the world have 
questioned the wisdom of letting the State control the education 
of the children of the community. The object of a foreign govern¬ 
ment in starting educational institutions is not so much as the wel¬ 
fare of the country governed, but the welfare of their own Govern¬ 
ment and the strengthening of its hold upon the country governed. 
Leaving aside the ethics of the question, it is only natural that an 
Imperial Government should be dominated by imperial principles. 
We find the same principles dominating the educational policies of 
the different Governments, a.g., the monarchical form of Government 
in Japan. Even under national governments, governments for the 
time being dominate .the educational policy of the country for 
strengthening their own hold upon the people and a foreign govern¬ 
ment is bound to do it to a greater extent and hence the duty of the 
people to guard against the insidious poison. 

It was under that impression that we found 40 years ago that 
the education we were receiving was not likely to further the inter¬ 
ests of nationalism, but was bound to hamper it, that it was emas¬ 
culating, 'denationalising and creating a gulf between the educated 
and the non-educated classes which went to the root of the welfare 
of the nation and we thought that it was an attempt to uproot the 
foundation by which the nation has stood from time immemorial 
and without which the nation could not exist as an individual nation. 
Being unable and practically to start another system of our own, 
we decided to counteract the influences of that system by combin¬ 
ing the two system and establishing institutions which although 

31 
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prepared students for the University examination might, to a certain 
extent, remove defects which we complained of. It was under that 
impression that we started the D. A. Y. College. Later on, as a 
result of discussion among our councillors some of the original foun¬ 
ders came to the conclusion that they must cut away from Univer¬ 
sity courses. I must say that those and similar institutions founded 
by other great patriots have failed in other obj ects ; for somehow 
or other, Government and the University imposed conditions and 
restrictions upon them by which the object of the original founder 
was negatived and could not be fulfilled. 

A Denationalising System. 

I hold the opinion that the educational system at present 
followed in Government schools and colleges, aided and unaided, or 
controlled by official Universities, is a denationalising system. It 
is meant more to enslave us than to free us (Hear, hear). You 
cannot expect the jailor to prepare his own death warrant. We 
have been trying for the last 30 years to conteract the evil influences 
of that system and maintain the independence of those institutions 
and we have to a certain extent succeeded in counteracting the evil 
influences, though not fully. There was a time in the history of 
our country, when, under the influence of education imparted in 
our schools, we were being taught and encouraged to look down 
with upon everything that it was indigenous. Everything Indian 
was held up to. ridicule and we indulged in many an antic in order 
to show that we were just being civilised. We were taught that 
everything Indian was barbaric and deserved contempt. Fortunately 
for us we have passed through that stage. 

Warning Against Narrowness. 

Here I must sound a note of warning against going to the other 
extreme. We are standing the danger of going to the other extreme 
and considering everything Indian as absolutely perfect. Discussions 
on the value of civilisations are being carried on in a very narrow 
spirit and authorities are quoted for propositions which on the whole 
do not justify the conclusions. I wish to warn against the danger 
of being carried off our feet by too much or excessive enthusiasm 
for everything we may consider national. I must warn you, and 
so far as I am concerned, truth is truth, knowledge is knowledge 
and science is science. It is neither Eastern nor Western, neither 
Indian nor European. We have to maintain our national continuity. 
That is absolutely necessary and we have therefore in all educational 
schemes that we evolve, to copy all that is Indian. ' We do not want 
to be either European or an American nation and we want to remain 
an Indian nation but quite up-to-date, absolutely up-to-date. (Here, 
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d° not want to be a mere copy of oar - past, but we want 
ouiJd our future upon the historical structure of the past by making 
i s ronger. That should be the policy underlying all schemes of 
ucationwe may evolve. I want the younger generation to guard 
against the danger of a narrow cramping nationalism which will not 
UI11 India itself. You must remember that in India we have various 
communities following various religions and, to a certain extent, 
eac has contributed its own quota of civilisation and culture to our 
c ? u jV' r y - order to make stronger the Indian nationality composed 
o hese various communities and cultures we shall have to look at 
• li eS fK ° U l fcures W1 '^ the eyes of freedom, absolutely free to absorb 
u f that is good in each culture, and contribute it to the joint culture 
0 ' vil oIe nation. True nationalism must be above the religious and 
sectarian influences. 

Modern Civilisation. 

_We are living in a world which is throwing away every day 
new ideas. Nobody knows and understands the evil influences, the 
slave tendencies and the immoral nature of a great many institutions 
of modern civilisation. I have • said in my book that modern civili¬ 
sation is dying, and die it must, and it is clear that it is suffering 
from a disease from which it cannot be cured. You might dislike 
the moderners, abhor their social systems and institutions. You 
might not follow them. In fact they should not he followed parti¬ 
cularly in the social and economic system, but at the same time you 
cannot shut your eyes to the fact that science and knowlege have 
made wonderful progress during the past 200 years. We shall be 
cutting our noses to spite our faces if we deprive ourselves of that 
stock of knowledge which the moderners have accumulated to the 
benefit of humanity at large. We should be sufficiently strong in 
our moral culture, strong in our own indigenous culture, strong 
in our national sense, to assimilate all that and to use it for our own 
system rather than shun it. We ought to pursue science and know¬ 
ledge from whatever culture it comes and use it with an open mind 
fully determined to assimilate it to our own system and make the 
fullest use of it for the purpose of freeing our country, getting it 
free for ever and maintain our freedom and individuality at any cost. 

Students and Politics. 

Referring next to the creation and constitution of a students’ 
organisation for India he said :—The object of this organisation as I 
understood it, was to creat as a permanent organisation of college 
student those who have passed beyond the matric standard, to look 
after their interests arid to advise the general body of students in 
the country. I am not one of those who believe that students, 
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particularly University students, ought, not to meddle in politics. I 
think it is a most stupid theory and an impossible theory too (Hear, 
hear). It is the creation not of confused brains but of dishonest 
brains (Hear, hear). You cannot prevent a man from forming poli¬ 
tical opinions on the burning questions of the day. If I were an 
administrator, I would rather let the students express themselves 
and be done with it, as some times we do, than create a situation as 
was created in Bengal 10 years ago by the Risley and other circulars. 

I do not care what the policy of Government is on this subject. I 
find that there are good many among us who believe that students 
ought not to have to do anything with politics. I do not subscribe 
to that proposition at all. My conception of the need of an All- 
India Students’ organisation is that while students ought to be free 
to study politics, have opinions on political questions and express 
them at times whenever there is need through their organisation, 
they ought to steer clear of politics (Hear, hear.) Otherwise this 
organisation might be turned into a political organisation and the 
division among political parties will be carried into the students 
camp. That does not bind on you the duty to keep silence. You 
may express your opinions as a body whenever necessary on political 
questions. You may agree with some political organisation and 
disagree with others, I do not want you not to do it. But at the 
same time, if you really want to create and improve an organisation 
which should carry weight with the whole student community of 
India, you should aim at representative institutions. If you arrive 
at decisions which require certain action and conduct on your part 
you will follow that conduct which is expected of you by the resolu¬ 
tions. Even if some of you do not agree to follow, I hope that you 
would not give your decisions that mandatory character which will 
exclude others. Your constitution at the present stage should be 
possessed of sufficient elasticity to enable you to expand it on natiobal 
linos, to make it really a representative organisation. 

Students and Non-co-operation, 

Turning to the question of student and Non-co-operation, he 
said :—I shall state my position as it has evolved. So far I do not 
know how it is going to evolve in future (laughter). In my con* 
eluding address at the Special Congress at Calcutta I said I was 
opposed to that item in the Non-co-operation programme which 
relates to boys in schools. Speaking on a later occasion, I have been 
expressing views which to some might seem inconsistent with that 
position, but which I never considered to be so(laughter). At 
Lahore I addressed a public meeting when I told students and others 
that I would welcome practically the abolition of the Arts Colleges 
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(hear hear). After that, whenever students approached me for 
advice, jt was given under the following heads—Law Colleges, 
at ouce - Medical, engineering, and technical schools, I 
said, do not leave. Arts Colleges, I said “consider the situation well 
and if you really feel the call of duty, leave the Arts Colleges, but 
under no delusion that some one is going to make provision in 
national schools established by the leaders of the National Congress. 

Differences of the opinion there has been to a very great extent, 
not as to the spirit of the resolution, but as to working and the 
way in which it is to be carried out. We are agreed that we should 
do nothing, on earth or heaven which will strengthen the hands 
of the bureaucracy. It is a positive sin to do anything to strengthen 
or continue this rule under the present or in any from. We are 
agreed that the present system of education does strengthen that 
object and we are also agreed that we should do what little we can, 
Wfiadwitig our present political responsibilities in the way of 
establishing institutions which might be free from official control 
both on the side of finance and education. I do not know whether 
we are agreed that national schools and colleges dow established 
will be included to carry on the more important work of political 
propaganda in the country (hear hear). We cannot afford to do t-bat 
as we are out for proclaiming Swaraj in the shortest possible time 
and we cannot give our time and energy to a solution of the 
problem which requires both time and money. I have therefore 
been saying to my friends that we shall not incur any resposibilities 
aud we shall not undertake any duties which, will in any way 
militate against the great work which we have in hand. If we do 
that, we shall be frittering away our energies in enterprises the 
tesult of which might not be further achieved very soon. 

Concentrate on Swaraj. 

We cannot devise a- national system of education in this 
country without a national Government (cheers) and unless we achieve 
a national Government we shall not be able to solve the problem of 
nationality. That does not prevent us from making attempts at the 
solution of the problem in our own humble way making experiments. 
Therefore I am of opinion that all energy, time and resources we 
have at our disposal ought to be concentrated in achieving Swaraj, 
self Government and freedom and emancipating ourselves from this 
Government. I am perfectly willing to ask and encourage every 
student in any arts or law college to leavei off the College, if he 
feels the call of duty, provided he is under no delusion (mind that, 
because I have seen that in my own place a provision is going to be 
provinciaily made for bis. education either locally or imperially), 
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There is a great field for propaganda work for organising the 
nation for reviving industries and there is work to make an 
honorable living without being traitors to our country {(hear hear). 
Put your hand to any work you find handy. I know that some¬ 
time back the sentence of Gandhi was ridiculed, viz, that people 
ought to go and construct roadside work, in factories. My student 
friends, you ought to remember that one of the greatest defects 
of the present educational system is that it enables you neither 
to think independently or act independently. Real education should 
aim to make you men, fit to think and act independently, in finding 
an independent work. Don’t find yourselves in an embarrasing 
position by your white cloths. Go into the country, find out any 
work you can lay your hand upon, make yourselves useful to the 
society and learn honesty. In my eyes, honest patriotic work in 
road-repairing is infinitely superior to a Deputy Collector’s post 
(cheers). I want the youth of the nation to go forth into the 
villages and the factories, work with their hands in the spirit of 
comradeship along with the villages who are waiting for inspiration 
from you. So long as the educated community keeps itself aloof 
from the actual tillers of the soil and workers in factories, it shall 
never attain Swaraj. , Swaraj will not be attained by the 
efforts of a few educated people, but by the whole nation which 
lives in workshops and on the soil. Therefore, it should be your 
duty, if you really feel the call of duty, not to question what shall 
be our career in the future. 


Bogey of Careers. 

This bogey of career, coupled with the bogey of academic careers, 
has spoiled the whole point of view of educational discussions. It 
is not the principal object of life to seek a career or to be an 
academic animal. The object of life is to be efficient as a citizen 
and member of society. It is a vicious ideal which places excellence 
and fashions on a high pedestal. Anybody who can speak English 
well considers himself to be an enlightened and great man. I have 
found many a fool among those who can read and speak excellent 
English. It is an entirely false standard of education to desire to 
go down as a stylist. It is a good piece of art, but it is not the 
main purpose of life. We ought to see the main purpose of life in 
education rather than see it in the fashion which places us on a false 
pedestal. I earnestly appeal to those of you who take to Non-co- 
operation to go forth into the country, to leave the cities and central 
places of which you are so fond, to go into the villages., workshops 
and factories, live there and then give them the inspiration which 
you have derived from your education. Unless you do that, you are 
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niorely passing resolutions which would be mere sham. Infinitely 
s avish as we are, we will , be adopting another vice, that is, oi 
passing resolutions without putting them into operation. If you 
pass resolutions it is your duty to act up to it (hear hear), 
o not pass resolutions in the hurry of enthusiasm or to please 
someone. If you do that you will bring discredit on the whole 
movement and on the men whom yon revere and you will also 
emoralise your nation if you pass resolutions only to advice others, 
b or God’s sake, we have had enough of them and we do not want the 
student s aid to add to that burden. 

You must also consider before passing your resolutions whether 
you are prepared to withstand the beatings of your parents and all 
the nice arguments that they may put forward of career, of 
honours, emoluments and other things. Are you prepared to suffer 
and give up your fashionable habits 1 In that case go forth in the 
name of God and elevate your country (cheers). The country needs 
as many workers in the field as it can find. Workers are very few’. 
All of you can be absorbed in the great w'ork that lies before us. 
As regards medical and engineering colleges, I am thinking over that, 
problem, I do want that education for my country. At present 
the Medioal and the Engineering colleges are the two great strengths 
of the Indian Army and I have come to the conclusion whether it 
will not be advisable to follow the same course for these two 
department too. I have not formed my own definite opinions and 
so I cannot advise you now. But that is the trend of my thought 
lately. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, he said :—“it will be my duty to help yon. I 
do not say guide you, in coming to a conclusion. Be absolutely 
tolerant of any differences of opinion that may exist. To me it 
matters little which w r ay you decide. As said already the decision 
of this Non-co-operation Eesolution lies with others, i.e. the Congress 
and you will be simply following the Congress.” 

He thanked them all once more for the honour done to him. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

The Conference met again on the 26th Dec. 1920, with Mr. 
Pickthal, Editor of the Bombay of Chronicle in the chair. There 
was a heated discussion on the boycott of Government aided schools 
and colleges. Several speakers spoke in favour of and against the 
Eesolution. Miss Sham Kumari Nehru supported the resolution for 
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boycotting colleges and schools. After a long and heated discussion 
the president declared the resolution carried, to which a poll was 
demanded and a poll was taken by Provinces. The result of the 
poll was as follows:—Madras’ 40 for and ope against; Bombay 1 2 . 
87 for 22 against; Bengal 33- for 27 against: Central India, . 
unanimous for; IT. P., Unanimous for; Bihar, unanimous for.; 
Punjab almost unanimous for; Assam 5 for 7 against; 'Andhra, 
unanimous for; Central Provinces, 132 for 32 against. The-,following ’ 
resolution was carried- by an over-whelming piajority.,' ‘‘That in 
view of the nation’s call and in consonance with the‘policy*of 
Non-co-operation with Government, as expressed in the resolution 
oE the Calcutta Congress, , this All-India College • StufUhts’ 
Conference after deliberate consideration whole heartedly. supports 
the immediate and unconditional boycott of Government and Govern¬ 
ment aided Colleges and advises the college students*, of India to 
respond to it.” , - . . •’■?. * 

Several other resolutions appealing to the National leaders to 
bring^into existence National Schools, urging the students .to’observe . 
Swadeshi even at the sacrifice of giving up fashionable habits, sympa-* 
thising with the Punjab students who - suffered during .the Martial * 
Law regime, recommending Ayurvedic and Unani Medical Sciences 
and urging the use of Vernacular languages, were proposed ' and carri-. 
ed unanimously. *' . * > 

The president,’ in concluding the proceedings, paid a glowing - 
tribute to Lala Lajpat Bai’s work and removed certain- misunctar' • 
standings which prevailed among the {students and brought the 
meeting to a close, thanking the organisers. * 

The following resolutions were adopted by the All India 
College Students’ Conference. 

(1) This conference records its profound sense of grief at'the 
demise of our great leader and revered patriot Lok. Bal Gangadar 
Tilak, the pioneer of Indian Nationalism, and a staunch advocate of 
National education and further resolves that the qualities of patrio¬ 
tism, courage, self-sacrifice and devotion to the motherland of which 
he was the unique embodiment, will ever be the guiding principle to 
the students of this country. ' 

(2) This conference puts on record its profound’ sense of grief 
at (he demise of Shaikhulhind Moulana Mahudal Hussain whose 
great and meritorious services to the cause of Islam and in the direc¬ 
tion of the Hindu Moslem unity will in its opinion be a source of 
inspiration to the youths of the motherland. 

4.1 v * ew na tion’s call and in consonance with 

the policy of Aon.co-operation with Government, as expressed in the 
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resolution of the Calcutta Congress, this All-India College Student’s 
Conference, after deliberate consideration, whole-heartedly supports 

e immediate and unconditional boycott of Government and 
overnment-aided colleges and advises the college students of India 
to respond to it. ' . 

(4) This conference looks to the National leaders to bring into 
existence in every province and at an early date the National colleges 
conducted on national lines affiliated to the National Universities for 
t e convenience and benefit of those stsdeTitNon-cooperators who 
might wish to continue their education. - The Conference further 
opes- that provision for technical education as far as possible be 
nudo in such institutions to enable the needy student to undertake 
an independent calling in order to maintain a plain and decent living 
for^bihiself and those dependent on him. 

^5) This conference suggests to student Non-cooperators to 
take up the following programme of national work according to their 
strength and ability (a) to take up propaganda work of the Indian 
National Congress, if possible after training under the guidance of 
focal leaders and to popularise it, (b) plain and decent living for 
himself and those, dependent specially in village, (c) to form them¬ 
selves into.Sewa-Samities or volunteer corps for social service, (d) to 
prepare themselves for the role of National Police to maintain peace 
and order in cities, towns and villages, as the case may be, (e) to take 
up primary education in villages, (f) to form temperance unions in 
order to check the habit of the people, (g) by all honourable means, to 
learn, the art of weaving and handspinning and to promote the same 
in villages and towns. 

(6; This conference is of opinion that student Non-co-operation 
Boards be established in every province with a view to keep record 
of doings of, and seek to render all possible assistance to, student 
Non-co-operators of that province and also to settle a line of action 
according to local circumstances. 

(7) This conference is of bpinion that local leaders of different 
provinces should institute boy-scout movement on a national and 
independent basis with a view to turn the young generation into a 
militia. 

(8) This conference urges upon the students of India to scru¬ 
pulously observe Swadeshi even at a sacrifice. 

(9) This conference urges upon the students of India to avoid 
all luxurious and fashionable habits and to adopt a plain, cheap 
and virtuous life. 

(10) This conference fully sympathises with the students of 
the Punjab who suffered hardships during the Martial law 
regime. 

* 32 
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. ; (11) fThis conference recommends that the indigeneous system of 

Ayurvedic and Unani medical sciences be eneourgod by . all true 
lovers of,India and urges upon students going, for medicine that 
they should take keen interest in their study more than in foreign 
systems of medicine qwing to their inherent beneficial qualities and 
. cheapness tend * further appeals to the parents to help the students 
Ju such pursuits of knowledge. _ 

, (12) pThis conference* further request the All-India . Ayurvedic 
.Conference and psonrotqja of the Unani medical science to carry 
on a vigorous and patient research to recover the lost treasures of 
both sciences, i . • > ;t ...... • ' r ■ 

(13) As thinking and speaking in English not only denation¬ 
alises the student population and cramps his originality but also 
mars his progress intellectually and men tally/this Conference urges 
upon the students of India to use only their vernacular in. their 
1 correspondence, daily talk and provincial deliberations. 4 

‘ (U). This conference accepts the constitution drafted; by tbs 
: Eoception Committee of the All-India College Studeqts Conference 

and"as-amended by the Subjects Committee. ■ > 



First Sessions of the 

All-India Trade Union, Congress 

. .. Bombay, November %th,1920 f: . 

: The following Is the full Mxt*of the presidential address of 
Ula Lajpat Rai to the first All-India Trade Union Congress, 
held at- the - Empire theatre, Bombay on Sunday ’ the 7th 
November- 1920 :—^ ’ ‘ f -’ ' J , 

Mr. Baptjsta, ‘ Ladies and GRNTLEMBN.-^-Permifc me to 
thank you ‘ from the bottom of iny heart for the honour you lave 
done me by asking me to preside over . this .first session of the 
All-India. Trade Union Congress. It is a unique occasion, the 
first .of its kind’, even In'the history of this ancient country of 
ours. In her long history extending over ..thousands of. years, 
India haf surely ‘ seed many a' great ‘gathering In.. which parts of. 
this vast sub-continent and' all' classes of its population were 
represented; 1 gatherings at which were discussed and., settle^ 
important and' nice questions of religion,- philosophy, grammar, 
law ‘ and politics, gatherings, at which, crowns were. bestowed, 
gatherings in which foreign scholars and foreign ambassadors and. 
foreign diplomats took part. 'But history records no instance of t 
an assemblage that Was convened solely, to consider the interests 
and welfare of workers not of this city or that, not of this province. 
or that, but of Bharat Varsha as a whole. Even under British 
Rule we have had All-India gatherings of various kinds, political,. 
religious, social,' literary, scientific, etc but never au All- 
India meeting'of the workers of country or one where people 
assembled to consider the interests and the present and future 
i welfare of the workers as such. This by itself should show, if 
* there was nothing else to remind us of the fact that India of to-day 
is very different from India of ancient and medieval times, nay 
evon from India of yesterday. .’We are living in au age quite 
different from any thing that the woild has seen or known before. 
v That being so, the problems that face and the questions that 
. confront us are, from the yery nature of things, of a different 
. kind from those that confronted our immediate and remote 
ancestors. Tbs fact whether we like it or not, has to be recognised. 

- National Isolation Impossible. 

2. Then there is another fact also which receives scant 
attention from those who profess to guide the destinies of this groat 
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nation viz. that we are living in times, in which no nation can live 
ail isolated life of its own. Whatever, happens in the world 
outside of our shores affects us' in our daily life very closely and 
intimately. It makes our. food, dearer, our clothing? more costly, 
our possession more or. less valuable and similarly affects other 
relations of„life very deeply. In the same way whatever happens 
in our country affects the outside world also,' equally deeply and 
intimately*. This is not limited tp . any single. $pherg Df Itf? but 
is virtually true of almost all: spheres but t particularly so of the 
political and economic.. So,. whether t we;dike .-it, or -,nottW® ar0 
apart and parcel of the modern world. This modern-; world is 
characteristically a world of machinery, of steam, gas and electricity. 
This, is a world of. mass production, of organised capital, organised 
industry and organised labour. * Organised mass production involves 
the organisation of capital, and the organisation of labour on a 
scale never heard bf before. ' So far organised capital has had 
its way. It has ruled the World' for the last 150. years, and the , 
world to-day is groaning under its burden. It has destroyed 
many an old civilisation, enslaved religion,, chained science and 
placed in bondage all' the forces of Nature and human intellect. 
Humanity is its bond' slave. Old China with its four to five 
hundred millions of industrious, Hardworking and art-loving people, 
with its hncienf culture, science and art has been broken on the 
wheel and thrdwn to the wolves, India with its hoary civilisation, 
its mighty spiritualism, its, great philosophy, and'its beautiful 
art, with a family consisting of one fifth of the whole human 
race, has also been bled white by the forces of, organised capital 
and is to-day lying prostrate at its feet. Militarism and; Imperia¬ 
lism are the twin-children of capitalism; they arc one in three 
and three in one. Their shadow, their 1 fruit and their bark—all- 
are poisonous. It is only lately that an antidote bas beqn discover¬ 
ed and that antidote is organised labour. 

1 :>■ . -■ 1 India’s Economic Bondage. * 

Wc in India have been rather slow to find and apply this 
antidote. The reasons are obvious. We were politically impoteut 
and economically helpless. Our political impotence has made us 
a nation of Pariahs in relation (o the rest of the world.. Our 
masters use us to conquer and polite the world for their benefit, 
ana glorification. They also used us to develop tlioir colonics, 
cultivate their fields, operate their mines, man their industries 
and increase their wealth. By way of , adding insult to ininry 
they maligned our religion, carricatured our culture, and painted 
us so black as- to be considered unfit for being accepted as equals 
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or even as/men, by tie so-called civilised' races of the world. In 
. ® 6 y® 8 of tho -latter,. we are a nation of coolies, inferior in evtery 
tmng that distinguishes a mere animal from men.. This was a 
111 . by which organised British .capital managed' tocreate a 
prejudice against us in the -minds of the white workers of Europe,’ 
America and Africa, l It. was necessary for* their - purpose. Any 
bond of. brotherhood,, or of mutual interest, between the workers 
of Europe „ and America, on . the-one hand, and those of Asia on 
he other would have destroyed the spell by the force of which' 
they exploited and sweated- .hotb. To the workers of Manchester, 
was always presented the bug bear of the -cheap labour of India, 
We in India, .were kept in fear of the: competition of Manchester, 
The war , however/ has broken . the spell. , The workers of Europe 
and America haven now‘discovered that the cause of the workers 
ia one and the. same all the world over, and that there can be 
no salvation for them i unless and until the workers of Asia were 
organised, and. internationally affiliated. Labour in Europe threat- 
ens to turn the tables over their masters, the employers, and they 
recognise that the success of their movement demands a close 
association of European worker* with./the. workers, of Asia.- So 
long as ‘ there is -cheap, labouj} 1 in China and India, - and so long 
as India is helpless to keep out foreign capital, and to prevent 
the . latter using Indian and Chinese. Labour to the detriment of 
the European, workers, the cause of the European, proletariat is 
neither safe nor secure, The movement we ' are inaugurating 
to-day is thus of more than national importance. It .is a matter 
of international significance.. The workers ' of India are joining 
hands and brains not only to solidify the interests of Indian labour, 
but also to forge a link In the chain of international brotherhood. 
The future Is on the laps of. Gods and prophecy is unsafe but it 
may be safely- predicted that the success of the movement to which 
we are giving birth to-day may eventually turn out to be an event 
of world importance. 

Genesis of Indian Trade Union Movement. 

Tho Trade Union Movement in this country is yet in its 
infancy and it may be said that an All-India Trade Union. Congress 
is rather premature. In my bumble judgment, it has not come 
a day too soon. Labour in India suffers from very many drawbacks 
and the prejudices against it are too many and varied in nature. 
Depressed by religio-social ideals of by-gone ages, looked down upon 
by prevailing standards of literary education, deprived even of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge l.y the extravagant wastefulness and jealousy of a 
foreign bureaucracy, placed in a coiditicn of abject dejerdcrce 
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by the' military exigencies of a capitalistic autocracy, kept apart 
by the artfulness of resourceful despotism, labour in this country 
is in greater need of: joint action, and of freedom from provincial 
and district rivalries than anywhere’else. District organisations 
cannot be effective unless they are protected from the rivalry of 
men from the other districts. For this purpose are needed pro¬ 
vincial organisations but even provincial organisations will not 
do unless we have an All-India organisation to protect labour from 
provincial rivalries. ‘ . : 

, The two employers of labour in our country are, the Govern¬ 
ment and the private capitalist. . I 3*he Government also is in its 
own way a big capitalist. The Department of Railways, Post-Office, 
Telegraph and Chunels and others are capitalistic and more or less 
commercial concerns. Roth these classes of employers have All- 
India resources at their disposal, 't Handicapped as labour is in 
many other respects, labour also must have an All-India organisation 
and an All India propaganda to meet its opponent on equal ground. 

Extravagance of the Government. 


The Government of this country is wasteful and extravagant 
in the salaries and allowances it allows to its higher service. It 
would be bankrupt if it met the demands of the subordinate services 
and lowest rank of its employees also in the same spirit/ Conse¬ 
quently to avoid bankruptcy, it Bweats its lowest service in a way 
as perhaps no other Government on the face of the earth does. 
There is no country in the world which pays its higbor civil and 
military service anything like the salaries the Government of India 
does. In . the whole, of the United States there is only one man 
who gets more than 35,000. Rupees per annum, and that is the 
President of the United States. In Japan, oven the Prime Minister 
does not get that. amount. In India, there are dozens, mostly 
Englishmen, who get more than that amount. Compare the 
salaries . post by post, and you will find the standard extravagantly 
higher in India while the living even now is comparatively cheaper. 
Yet within the last two or three years the Government has 
sanctioned enormous increases in these salaries. The worst feature 
of thiB situation however is the extreme disparity that exists be- 
' ^ween th 0 salaries of the lowest services and those of the highest, 
ihe difference between maximum and minimum salaries in the 
United States and Great Britain on the one hand, and India on 
the other is simply startling. In the United States, the lowest 
salary allowed to a clerk or a porter in Government Office is from 
about 1,000 to 1,200 dollars a year, and the highest allowed to a 
cabinet, minister is 12,000. In India, a Cabinet Minister gets 
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Rs.-80,000 a year besides allowances while his orderly gets only 
120 a year or at the most 180. In calculating the needs of a Civil 
Servant, ' the Government of India shows a great deal of generosity, 
provides for the education of his children, for the luxury of travell- 
ing to and from Europe, and secures him a high standard of comfort 
in India-. But when it enters into calculation- ascertaining the proper 
salary of a postman or a telegraph 1 peon or an orderly or a Railway 
porter or singnaller, it not only disregards all these considerations, 
•but is meam enough to bring into account the earnings of his wife 
and his minor children. Such is the difference between man and man 
in the eyes of this Christian Government. .That there is difference 
between work and work, between more manual work and skilled 
work, may be assumed but is the difference so great as to justify this 
disparity between the economic needs of one from the other.- To 
fight against such a system of inhuman inequalities the workers 
of India, whether in Government or in private employ, require an 
■ All-India -organisation to help each other by mutual sympathy, 
counsel and aid. ~ .1 ‘ • 

, .. Sweating of Indian Labour. 

Again; there is another danger ahead ‘ against which workers in 
India must piovide.' We are- often- told that in order successfully 
to oompete with Manchester and Japan,' Capital in India should he 
allowed a high rate of profit and cheap labour is a necessity for the 
purpose. The interests of Indian industries they say, require that 
labour in this country should be plentiful and cheap. There may 
be something in that argument, hut the' way in which it is represent¬ 
ed in season and out of season carries it too far. 1 Wo are not prepar¬ 
ed to admit the validity of this plea. Under the shelter of nationa¬ 
lism European capitalists have created sufficient havoc in the world, 
and we are not prepared to listen with equanimity*to that cry being 
ever due in India. " An appeal to patriotism must affect the rich and 
the poor alike, -in fact, the rich more than the poor. If the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian industries requires the organisation of Indian 
capital, it still more requires the organisation of Indian labour, 
and oapital must meet on equal ground and join hands to develop 
Indiart-industries. As at present'neither the Government nor the 
capitalist is disposed to treat the worker, fairly and equally. The 
former sacrifices him' at the alter of princely salaries for a higher 
rank of the European and Indian services and also for the exigen¬ 
cies of militarism. The capitalist wants to sweat hirii for his hundr¬ 
ed or two hundred per cent profit. Surely, that is not the way to 
develop Indian industries if it is to be done at the expense of labour 
alone, I maintain, therefore, 1 that iV has become absolutely neces- 
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fiary for Indian labour to organise itself on national lines in order to 
be able to negotiate with their employers on equal terms and with 
due regard to national interests. . I refuse to admit that the interests 
of Indian industries’ must in. every case, over-ride the human needs 
of the workers. < In all. discussion about the demands and rights of 
labour in- India labour is still treated as a commodity, to be sold and 
purchased in open market.. In every discussion it is the interests of 
Industry that are held supreme. The question, asked is “will ( the 
industry bear it,” The proper question in my judgement should be ‘ ho w 
• can the Industry be made to bear it consistently with the minimum 
human requirements of the. worker and his family, on the standard of 
a moderately comfortable healthy life.for him and his children, a pro¬ 
vision for the education of the latter and. for the rainy day-’.. The 
Indian capitalists must meet labour half way and must come to an 
.understanding with it on ; the basis of sharing the profits in a reason¬ 
able and just i; proportion. .It must be .made worth the while of 
labour to co-operate with- the capitalist to advance and develop 
Indian industries. If however, Indian capital, wants .to ignore the 
needs of labour and can think only of its huge profits, it should expect 
no response from labour-and no sympathy from the general public. 
If labour must remain half starved, ill-clothed,badly housed and.desti- 
tute of education, it can possibly have no interest in the Development 
of Indian industries, and all appeals, in the name of .patriotism must 
fail. .On these grounds and several others it is desirable that Indian 
labour should lose no time ,to : organise itself on a national scale. 
“Capital is organised on a word-wide basis; it is backed up by 
a financial and political strength beyond conception ; its weapons 
are less perishable than, those employed by labourj it presents dan¬ 
gers which apply universally.” In. order to meet these dangers, 
Indian labour will have to join bands with labour outside India 
’ also, but. its first duty is to organise itself at home. The most 
important business ; then before, this Congress is,; to bring into 
existence a central organisation which would, protect the interests 
of Labour all over India. The organisation, cannot; be perfected 
without bringing all the Unions in India into its orbit of influence. 
But a beginning can certainly be made with as many organisations 
as are willing to join hands at once. , Those who aTe pioneers must 
exercise patience,, tolerate criticism, and show readiness to subordi¬ 
nate their individual opinions and predilections to the interests 
of the general body of workers, in such-a way as to convince those 
that are hesitating and faltering, of their sincerity and earnestness. 
It is easy to criticise, it is sometimes convenient to stay out, till 
the pioneers have cleared the field and borne the brunt of opposition. 
It is even prudent to take bo risks involved in going ahead with 8 
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movement of, this kind. But it is neither.manly noi patriotic to 
do so.. Any way . the pioneers must, proceed in a spirit of brother¬ 
hood, working j for all, in the interests of all, and always willing 
to share the gains with all. n ■; m-. .• •. ,, .t , ■; 

"'i.' - V t International Labour Conference. . ’ 1 

/ The other 'important business before the Congress will be to 
consider the resolutions of the International Labour Conference, 
created by the League of Nations, which held its first sittings at 
Washington D. C. in November 1919, and to express its considered 
opinion relating ; thereto. The Congress will also have to select its 
accredited ‘ representatives to represent 1 them in' the coming con¬ 
ference, ' and', to, place its views before that body." Our past experi¬ 
ence is that the Government of India, however well-intentioned 
some of its individual officers and statesman may be, is, because of 
its constitution capitalistic in its sympathies and out-look. It 
protests further the interests of British capital in the first instance, 
and 1 then proceeds to help Indian capital, "so far as the latter does 
not encroach on the preserves of the former. Its professed concern 
fof labour and for the poor is rarely translated into deeds, 'It is well 
illustrated to-day by 1 its attitude towards the lowest among its 
servants, its continued and unashamed tolerance of forced labour, 
half-hearted sympathy. .for,,Indian;,. labour in colonies and by its 
indifference towards the education of the labourer and his.children. 
The Government of India will do nothing ’substantial for the Indian 
people, the vast bulk of whom are labourers in the field and factory, 
unless and Until if is compelled 7 fo do so by‘the fotfce of circums¬ 
tances.- In bringing about these circumstances, Indian labour must 
play its part and' secure the sympathy Of international labour. It 
is therefore -of Vital ’ importance that Indian labour should cultivate 
the most friendly relations with European labour without necessarily 
adopting all the items in the' plank of the latter. 

- ' !| • - ' lF " '■> Latent Powers of Labour. ' . 

While it is true that the interests of labour are the same all 
the world over, it is equally true that the power of labour in each 
country is. limited by local> national. ciroumsfcances. .Labour in 
Europe, is in a position ,to dictate. European workmen have found 
out, that to depend for the enforcement of his right and the ame¬ 
lioration of hifl , condition oq the political action of persons who owe 
their legislative power and position, to the vote of the men 
of property* is absurd and unnatural. In order to protest the 
interests of himself and fns class, the workman must have a 
vote and he must give, it ,to a man of his class or to a 
man pledged to ' his interests. .So every; workmen in Europe is 
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a political unit. Over .and above • this : European labour baa 
found another weapon in direct'action; On the top comes the 
Kussian worker, who aims to establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. We in India, have not yet 1 reached even >the first 
stage. The Government' have not yet given;.<us votes and as at 
present situated they will oppose us at every step. - They will not 
even hesitate to use all the forces of militarism at their command, to 
'crush our efforts towards united action; and to .keep us disunited, 
organised and out of touch with world affairs. They have illustrated 
this by their action in the matter of the Lahore Earlway strike, 
the Government Press strike at Calcutta and Simla and the Postal 
and Telegraph strike at Bombay. Their recent action in prohibiting 
the' importation of “Soviet Eussia” and the ■. “Daily herald” of 
London is also an illustration to the point. While the Anglo-Indian 
Press is engaged day and night in dis-seminating palpable lies about 
Soviet Eussia, the Government of India steps in, to prevent the 
the people of India from knowing the other side of the story. Truth 
in Europe is of two kinds :— » . 

(a) Capitalistic and Governmental truth, represented by men 
like Mr. (( Winston- Churchill, and papers like the “London Times” 
and the “Morning Post.” ’. ... . ... , 


Role of Anglo-Indian‘Press. - •’ 

(b) Socialistic and Labour truth represented 1 , by labour organs 
of the type of Justice”, 1 Daily Herald” and “Soviet Eussia.” The 
Government, of India wants us to swallow the-fiist kind of truth 
without knowing the other side. Unfortunately for i us truth 
f * s no longer truth. It is qualified by capitalism. and imperialism 
on the one hand and- socialism on thet other. : It • is either 
.capitalistic or bourgeois socialistic-. . In order to know the whole 
truth one has to know all the three brands and then use his 
judgement. My own experience of Europe and America leads 
me -to think that socialistic, even Bolsbevic truth is any day 
better, more reliable -and more humane, than the capitalistic and 
imperialistic truth. The Anglo-Indian Press takes its cue from the 
latter, now-a days it divides its attention between Bolshevism and 
Gandhism. It stoops to nothing, when' it sits to misrepresent, 
maugn and discredit. It is helped in that nefarious work by the 
action of the Government. Whatever may be the case of the 
Government against Soviet Eussia”, its action against “Justice” and 
Daily Herald, both British publication*, is absolutely arbitrary, 
unjust, and provoking. The people of India are not babies who 

the k \ n i 0i mental a °d moral food suppli¬ 
ed by the labour publications of Great Britain. -The experience of 
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tne :3w strikes, we J have had in Bombay, Madras,/Lahore and 
Calcutta, proves beyond the shadow of *a doubt that our workers are 
much more disciplined, and" self-controlled, than the corresponding 
ranks of labour in Great Britain, United States, .France or Germany. 
In Lahore 50,000 Bailway men kept up a strike for about 7 weeks 
without having one cbbs of violence/ or injury to the* property, 
against them. Even the capitalists admired their manner and 
method. - The people of India are probably the most law. abiding 
people on earth, and if any Government uses repression against them 
it only betrays its own ' weakness. What makes the people of India 
law abiding is.not the existence or. fear of coercive laws, but their 
own innate and inborn gentleness and goodness. There must be some¬ 
thing rotten in the constitution and nature of a Government which 
needs Martial Law and military terrorism to keep such people in hand 
and to preserve.order among 4hem. The action of the Government 
of India • in preventing 7 access to the people of India to the socialistic 
and labour .thought of the world is the least justifiable of all its re¬ 
pressive actions and should be unreservedly condemned. 

(' i, , ^ \ V / *i't i * * - } i f,. ( "t t • *' ' 1 i j • 9 , * 

. New Standards of Labour. . 

I • i>-.’ i ; i.*„ - • ■ ■ 

There is no one in India who believes that the European and 
Bussian standards of labour; can be applied to India of to-day. If 
there were any, I would remind him or them of the message of Lei in 
to Bela Kun wherein the former warned the latter agains* tin- 
danger of applying Bussian standard to Hungary prematurely. F« 
the present our greatest heed in this country, is to organise, agiU 
and educate. We must organise our workers, make them co. • 
scious, and educate them in the ways and interests of tomnu.) * 
weal. I do not believe in freedom by steps or by stages but at the 
same time I do not believe in denying the facts of life and shutting 
our eyes to the circumstances imder which we live. If one is both 
chained and hand-cuffed, one can break his hand-cuffs and yet not 
be free. .Labour in this country has many fetters to break through. 
They will require time and. energy, application and organisation, 
self-discipline and self-control. But they will not be free unless 
all the-febters are-broken and thrown asunder. For the purpose 
all concerned in the welfare -of labour will have to work hard and 
in a spirit of sacrifice and co-operation/ This 'spirit of sacrifice 
should particularly characterise Hie efforts of such brain workers in 
the ranks of the labour, who are educated enough to lead the move¬ 
ment- Those who 1 are ffot strictly wage-earners but who feel for 
labour will have to give their time, talent; and money for the improve¬ 
ment of- the wage-earners' lot. The Government and the Capitalist 
will both try to discredit them, but they must-stand by the faith in 
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them, and, ungrudingly give the best in them to, the cause of labour 
which, is the cause of humanity* Pretending to protect the interests 
of labour the Government does,.,not.like interference of those who 
are not actually wage-earners themselves in the organisation of .the 
labour, because they know that unorganised, illiterate, and unskilled 
labour is incompetent to fight its own battles and can easily be made 
to yield in negotiations between them and their educated, resourceful 
and \vide-awake opponents. The workmen- should not fall into, this 
trap. r For some time to come they,need all the help and guidance 
and co-operation they can get from such among the intellectuals as 
are prepared, to, espouse their cause. , Eventually labour shall find. 
its leaders from among its own ranks. : v ,, : \ . ..., M 
■ i L do not think I should detain you,.; Ladies and Gentlemen, 
more than a minute. . In. this minute I want to explain' our. attitude 
towards Government. .. It is: neither. one of support nor that of 
opposition. We will: welcome every effort by : Government to im¬ 
prove the" cahSo of labour and help to organise and establish them¬ 
selves on a basis of self-support, and self reliance.. I have already 
explained that we cannot expect much from the Government as 
constituted at present, and* I' fear that wo cannot place much reli¬ 
ance upon ifc.^ . Put there may be individual statesmen to whom we 
may appeal in emergencies for mediation between the Capitalist 
and, Lab;' r. But the question is who is going to mediate between 
the Government and its own servants where the question of the 
improvement of the latter's lot is involved and the Government is 
unwilling to do so, on a proper scale. v The situation becomes very 
different under these circumstances. We will have to find a modus 
operand i to relieve it, . With these words I will again thank you 
for the honour you have done me and for the patience with which 
you have heard me. . . < 

. Reception Address, 

>lr. Joseph Baptists, Chairman of the Keceptiou Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates, said 

Brother and Sister Delegates,— 

l'he high honour of welcoming you to the First All-India Trade 
L uiou Congress devolves upon me and I bid you welcome with feel¬ 
ings of much pleasure and pride. J can assure you that the origina¬ 
tors of the idea of this Congress, Mr. Chaman Lai and Mr. Pawar, 
and their collaborators have been all working with edifying energy 
and enthusiasm. Nevertheless, I anticipate that some of you will be 
subjected to discomfort and inconvenience. I must, therefore, request 
o forgive our faults and .overlook our shortcomings and I am 
confident you will respond with customary Oriental indulgence, 
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Sowing fhe Seed. • ‘ " « > 

'The agenda'of business is not formidable, but the Chief business 
of this Congress' will be to sowthe seed, which like the proverbial 
mustard will germihatd arid grow into the mighty tree of Federation 
Labour in India, which we all desire.' To nurse and water the seedl¬ 
ing and sapling will be a labour of; love for the Knights of Labour in 
India, but; their reward will be 'met with sweet ascendant. The 
supreme need of the moment is really for some light from the East’ 
to illumine the darkness of the West; for the humanising spiritualism 
of the East to ‘chasten the 'brutalising materialisation! of the West. 
I bslieve we can achieve this Object by the power and principles of' 
organised Labour in ‘India. Among labourers, I include the hewer 
of wood anddrawer of water and the tiller in the fields. 'These too 
ought to be organised into Trade Unions or analogous associations.' ' 

f T . . ’ m '-‘ 'Well-Being ol Society. * r ", . * 

; The fist article of our creed , should be that: the well-being of 
the" Society depends, upon the well-being of )u the •,workers,., The 
workers’, welfare, therefore ought to be. the chief obj eot of the 
solicitude of the State., This ihas never., been denied in theory, by 
any Government, ancient or modern, but it has never been enforced 
in practice by .the governing, classes*, |The “via ; dolorosa’ for the 
labourer has , been' slavery, serfdom, 4 or indentures or statutes of 
labour, combination laws and similar beds of roses. The emancipa¬ 
tion of labour from this oppressive system is not yet fully attained 
as our own people are experiencing in some parts of the world under 
Christian governments, But even where there are no indenture 
conditiqns or combinations laws labour is dominated by capital, 
Capitalists have oeased to buy ,slaves, but they still buy labour, and 
pay for it acording to the eternal and infernal law of demand and 
Supply. This idea of buying is the root of the evil. Till it is eradL 
cated and supplanted by the higher idea of partnership the well¬ 
being of the workers will never be secured. They are partners and 
co-workers and not buyers and sellers of labour. They are all engag¬ 
ed in promoting the well-being of the society.. Capital does not bby 
or employ labour. Society is the ideal, we must strive to achieve 
through good and evil report. Without the political power of the 
purse and the law-maker we cannot go far, but we can go a good 
way^ towards the goal by the power of Unions, 

Boycotts. : ' 

i .. Unions. , .. 

There are no combination laws in India to 
criminal conspiracies’ but there are a few individuals 
them as bulwarks of Bolshevism and anarchy. Such 


Strikes and 


render Unions 
who denounce 
madcaps once 
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existed in England as well, and it was only after a long struggle 
between Capital and Unions that they realised that Unions substi¬ 
tuted reason for violence in collective bargaining., I have no doubt 
that antagonism will soon give way to a more reasonable frame of 
mind. But after the decree of the League of Nations, Government 
ought to abandon their attitude of benevolent neutrality and legislate - 
for the compulsory recognition of the right of association of lawful 
objects to give effect to the decree of the League! of Nations. 

I am inclined. to agree with Sir Thomas Holland that the 
officials of any Labour Union ought to be .recruited from their 
own class, but in the absence of primary education and the practice 
of' victimisation this appears to be a counsel of perfection outside 
the pale of practical politics. In fact I am not quite sure that 
the want of education does not make these associations premature. 
We are, I have . no doubt, experimenting a combination of officials 
consisting of insiders and outsiders, but I have no doubt that 
foi the-present'Unions would be forces without outsiders. The 
Workman' knows where the shoe pinches and can state his demands 
With emphasis. 5 He feels he is right, but cannot justify them 
by facts or figures or arguments. I had a remarkable illustiation 
of this in the lock-out of the Petroleum Company/ .* •••*•' 

^One of the 1 demands of the men was a change of tlie system of 
piece-work into "daily wages at the rate of Es. 1-8-0 per diem 
for .which they offered to do 200. solderings a day. But they 
could not assign any f reason for. limiting it to 200. They admitted 
that' 'spme of them Under the inducement of piece-work soldered 
300 to 500 tins ;‘hut. they insisted that 200 was the right number. - 
Imet the 'agents with some, fear ,and trembling. They declared 
that 200 was ridiculously low. They thought that 400 was nearer 
the mark. ' They reduced it to 300, but would not hear even of 
the golden means between 200 and 300. Here was a dead lock. 
The exsisting rate was a bit of a Chinese puzzle, i. e,, 7 annas 
per 200 plus 60 per cent, plus one and half annas per day. But 
thjs rate meant exactly Es. 1-8-0 for 200 tins according to the 
calculation made by W. Johnson of the Standard Oil Company. 
But if this was the fact why should! they insist in the future 
- for 300 when they paid Es. 1-8-0 for 200 at present. The agents 
readily recognised, the reasonableness of the limitation and solution 
was simplified and we were able’to combine a system of daily 
wage with piece-work. But here were masters of experience on 
one side and men of experience on the other side—masters regard¬ 
ing the men as strikers for limiting the figure to 200 and men 
regarding the masters as hard task masters for exacting more 
than 200, I believe, the presence of a' political lawyer whojn 
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employers delight to defeat bn account of his ignorance contri¬ 
buting to termination' of strike f;he prolongation of which,for 
one more day would have compelled many mills in Bombay to 
cease working altogether and ■' thus aggravating the dangers of 
the breach of ^ the peace. Lawyers are not quite so bad as the 
bureaucrats ' who believe they can do things better than people; 
Bombay got- peace, the companies got contented men and the 
men got the benefit of a compound system which secured .the 
minimum of Bs. 1-8-0 a day even : where business 1 was slack, 
and owners had not enough work for output of 200 tins'per man. 

... - Strikes and Boycotts. 

* T '* ‘ ' - * ' . . . . . . . i ' ' ‘ ’ 

Having combined themselves unto a Union and failing to obtain 
any legitimate " demand or to redress any grave grievance the 
Unions can ; use the weapons of strikes and boycotts to enforce 
their demands. Unions should of course precede strikes. My 
experience in Bombay is that strikes precede-unions inmost 
eases. • This is like putting the cart before the horse. M Agal 
gharry’’ piche gad ha'. It is like digging a well for water after 
the house was on fire. It makes'a .world of difference which, 
comes first—George or Lloyd. We shall have Lloyd George or 
cr George Lloyd,—Premier or Pro-Consul. 

Nobody challenges the legitimacy of strikes nowadays ; but boy¬ 
cott is not recognised as. legitimate in every case.- Boycotts are either 
simple or compound like: fractures of bone. In America bills have 
promoted to make boycott legal : but we have not yet educated the 
world regarding it as we educated them regarding strikes. Boycotts 
are expensive to the masters-for the men work while customers 
abstain. .1 read, boycotts have been successfully used in America 
against profiteering ; especially in the ■ daily necessaries of life. The 
most powerful weapon is of course simultaneous use of strike and 
boycott except - in the case of Post Office. In the Post Office while 
the strike is on they do- not want letters posted. If there are no 
letters to. be delivered the Officials can say All’s well.” Therefore 
in the- case- of postal strikes instead of boycotts there ought to be a 
larger, crop of letters. We have postal strike, in Bombay and I 
would ask all -my friends and foes who wish to help the poor to get 
his daily bread to inundate Bombay with millions of letters. The 
Postal heart is hard at present. These millions may melt the 
heart. - . . : ’ 

Although strikes are legal I find the capitalists in Bombay look 
upon this struggle for bread as if it ft was the battle at Waterloo. 
More than 25 years ago an economist called it a peculiar method 
of doing business.” And I agree with him that negotiations for 
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ending a strike should be conducted on business principles if we 
mean to act. honestly in the struggle for bread and not make it a 
mere occassion for trying strengths. In all the strikes ■ with which 
I was or am concerned the capitalist from the Director-General and 
others ;made the strike the occasion for trying their strength. I 
cannot sufficiently, condemn this method. It is mean and cowardly 
for the Btrong to beat the work. “A grain of a sense is better than 
a. grain * of gunpowder.” The only exception- I found was the 
Petroleum Company and in this case the lock-out lasted only for 
five. days. In Bombay stupid notions of prestige have worked the 
judgment of men and which makes them demand unconditional 
surrender. In one case ' in Bombay at present they secretly offer 
fairly acceptable terms, but they insist on proclaiming at unconditonal 
surrender instead of calling it amenable' settlement. •. Personally 
though a great failure as a strike-manager I would in the interest of 
peace and order go the length of accepting such silly ‘unconditional 
surrender if I had guarantees that this was not a method of strike¬ 
breaking. The Post and telegraph 1 men were once deceived by a 
promise of an extra Rs. 10. -The man who made it never denied it. 
Unfortunately, the Manager t having gone on leave his successors 
found no trace of it for six months. • . ' - .! 

Coercion and Starvation. •* _ . • - 

I have had bo experience ;of any strike in .England,! but in 
Bombay we are confronted with coercion and starvation. Poverty 
.on one.side and policemen on the other.* Recently we had a “danda 
JFauj” Pathans with ‘dandas’ fraternising with policemen for pro- 
_ fcecting property of companies, but breaking - bones of strikers and 
their friends. They nearly sent me to Purgatory or Hell as well 
as Messrs. Chaman Lall, Pawar, Ginwala and others, who were 
with mo at the time. Fortunately our heads were r saved by police- 
- men. I also find the police ■ courts used as "strike-breakers by false 
charges supported by perjuries.* One of: the magistrates deems it 
his duty to send • the. so-called offenders .to jail imagining .he is 
promoting peace and order but actually promoting break of peace 
by exasperating the strikers who see an innocent mam sent to jail. 
The Postal strikers are a-model for the world for their peaceful 
behaviour ; yet one of them was sent' to jail -after 36 days of peace¬ 
ful strike. The police declined to take, up the case on the ground 
that the assaulted man was not a Public servant and "let the striker 
off referring the aggrieved to oourfcs of law.; But Postal officials insisted 
and the,police Commissioner yielded holding he was a public servant. 
The Magistrate held he was not a public servapt and gave the innocent 
man two months’ rigorous imprisonment. These are the ways of 
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Neither; Government nor Companies will 


employers m 

discus^' the merits of the men's demands, ^heir .idea.is not to da 
■justice, but break the strike and they are assisted by Anglo-Indian 
papers with all the. skill of strike-breakersj with, all. the venom of 
serpents and with all the lies in creation. t To make matters Worse 
we have to; deal; with Seducers. ? Some ! loyalists come tp strikers 
and ask .them tq. resume-work., ^ Wb?n ,this ' angers the strikes he 
goes ' back tci bring' a false cljaige of intimidation.'' Even 1 when 
masters are negotiating' with me they have tried to seduce strikers 
behind my back. In : one. case he succeeded with about £50 moslems. 
A policeman.’ did the dirty job*.. ,These men bad. taken the most 
binding oath that they Would stand by one another .That oath was 
broken.. Ope, should have thought that .no man)of honour would 
have stooped tq conquer by .demoralising the path breakers.' Yet 
such" things arP done in' ^Bombay.' 1 T beg of comrade’Wedgwood-to 
cable to the Labour Party ^nd, move-^the Cabinet to'cast p few 
glances ,at r what is ,going on. in Botnbay/^lThe local, officials and 

managers have hardened their hearts .like Pharoah. r J 7/ , i 

r. T * j e..j ti'- sui ! -a J.; v«! cn j '•*.» t-t:: 

■ * • Rights of Labour* » s • vts 4 ? ■v* ■ : ' 
I have dealt, with 'themethode''Vith 1 whicb'Labodr mhst or 
may employ? to get;‘their dues* £- will not enter into the question of 
what are the rights of Labour. Thqse will no doubt obcupy'your 
^attention. M? shall* melke ibnly^a' 'few> generalt'obseWatibns.) The 
first > thing^that ipocurS >to me itf'-Christ’s ihjQnbtibn' “fGo’ thou slug¬ 
gard,ianddearn, wisdom < from- the ant.? i This meads*'mo bread} no 
work.* i/The ridlera ; shouldugeb^ub btead^but the‘rich/ they toil pot 
nor do they spin, but they reap all the fruits of labour] a The ques¬ 
tion is.hoNvr to'secure tforkthe labourer’ the full fruits of his 'labour. 
.Profit -.-sharing has been suggested aaitbe simplest' and best method ; 
but I think excess- profits ought to' go- to the labourer. * Anything 
above; 9, per. cent ought to be considered .excess profits*! (Whatever 
it is, the time has come when the workman will get his bread and 
a piece- pfMha -oaks <asi well.' - I.need not say that I wish them all 
success in their greats struggle for 1 scouring their birthright and full 
fruits ofjfcheiy labour* ■■■ * * 1 ~«u‘ i c i ='■*■.:* ,r ~ ■'j'.v? *>• 
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, The Resolution, 1 / ; 

The following resolutions drafted by the Subject Committee 
•were passed before the All-India Trade Union. Congress. 
i ,’ ‘ > I.i—That this’ Cohgress cori8isting‘ <rf the representatives of t fib 
to many TradeUnionB arid epeakingSn/thlj name of the workers of 
InHi* nW* nt». rsoord its ‘sense Of ’ irreparable loss ' Vhich tha* 


India places reoord ite'sensO 
3 3fal 
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cause has suffered by the death of Lokaraanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
■who had always sympathised with the cause of Indian Labour. 

' II.—That this Congress extends fraternal greetings to Colonel 
Wedgwood,' who is attending this Congress-as the fraternal delegate 
from the British Labour Party. .. , •* .. ,, 

III. ' That this Congress extends'fraternal greetings to the 
British Trade Union Congress,' , "' 

IV. —(a! Resolved that the standing committee for the year be 

nominated to manage affairs of Congress, to provide permanent 
machinery for’collection'of information relating to the Trade Unions, 
help the Unions by advice and otherwise further the cause of the 
Workers of this ’ Country' until second session of this Congress is 
held and adopts a permanent constitution.’. , \ 

(b) That this standing committee consists of the following — 

1. President of this Session to be, ex-officio, President of the 
standing Committee., 'J . - '> - > . 

i 2. Mr. Baptista, Vice-President. * , 

3. A whole-time paid organising secretary to .be hereafter - 
appointed by the President arid the Vice-President and the members 
of the standing committee - ;^ 1 • 

'4. An office Secretary to ie Appointed aa in clause (3);<’ i 
■ 5. The following '60 members, 36 representing'the"'workers 
and 24 others. . *> , <■. _. VJ( v * :r , •-</ 1 ■■■ - J > mt •< 

• ■’ (o) That the standing committee 1 shall bei authorised to collect 

and disperse funds for the purpose of maintaining 'a Central Office 
at Bombay and shall hold its sittings , at f such' interval and on such 
days as may be fixed by the President in consultation'with the Vice- 
President and the Secretaries. ? < f .- f ,v. f v-«i> 

> (d), that all decisions Bhall he arrived at by majority of votes. 

. V- 1 *—Resolved that drafts constitution^ prepared by the working 
Committee be submitted ill resolution Nos 11 ior'-** ■’ ' '•'» * ■ 1,1 
J f j (a) circulation among 1 the affiliated 'Unions and* such others As 
express a desire of affiliation** n. ! r ”>j. » -» iir.*s 
- l (b) for consideration of the 'Opinioh bf the Unions and after such 
consideration tentative adoption - for the purpose bf second' Sessions at 
which the draft constitution shall he finally constituted and adopted. 

VI.—That this Congress is of opinion - that the Government 
should issue general - instructions to the Heads; of Districts and the 
Police Department thaV n<Tobstruction be'placed in the way of 
workers organising themselves’ into Unionsz-f "f >V i 

VIL-^-That the Recommendations of 4he ? International L&bobr 
Conference and the Agenda to'be: placed before next meeting bf the 
International Labour Conference be < referred : to ' tb* standing 
Committee of the Congress for ^consideration and disposal.- •*; 1 

Ucz 
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President’s Remarks. 

The President Jn putting, the resolutions, before , the Congress 
told them how ho had become acquainted with Colonel Wedgwood. 
He said the British Isles did not posses a truer friend of India than 
Colonel Wedgwood. He loved India not because it was a part of 
the British Empire or the world but because it." has entitled to us 
much freedom as any other part qf that . Empire or of the world. He 
assured Colonel Wedgwood that hiB name at the present moment 
was a household word throughout India. (Applause.) There was one 
more reason why they loved him, and it was that they wanted to 
prove to the world that they were not, hater^ of the British people, 
and that they some, times spoke strongly not because they were 
British qr Christian, but because some of them who were in autho¬ 
rity exploited or oppressed the people of this country. He would 
assure Colonel Wedgwood that they also disliked those among them¬ 
selves whe exploited and oppressed them as much as they disliked 
the others. He was free to confess and he believed in his heart of 
hearts that the British were the freest nation in the world. They 
were very able and conciliating yet very subtle, and their insti¬ 
tutions at home were very democratic.' But by the way in which 
they administered and treated their dependency—not their colonies 
—they had quite deserved all that they said of them. He might 
tell them once for all that there were very good and noble-minded 
Englishmen amoDg the services. They know them and valued them, 
but as instruments of the bureaucracy which they served and as 
instruments of their nation/ they advanced their interest; and it 
was their bounden duty to protect themselves against the exploiting 

policy which they pursued. . , . ’ 

, Friendly with the British* ■ ■ 

He wanted Colonel ; Wedgwood to take’ it from him that they 
were anxious to remain friendly to the British and they wanted to 
remain part of the British Commonwealth if not out of altruistic, 

' for selfish "reasons. But at the same time he must tell him that, 
whether they harmed themselves or not, they were determined to 
^uo their ow^vay. ■ (Applause). They bad bed many tasted 
friends among Englishmen, whose advice they ^ ad / al “ d ,® n . d fi f f 0 ^ 
lowed. They had placed implicit faith practically for * h e last fifty 
years in the words and pledges of English statesmen. They had 
carried on their propaganda based on those pledges, ihey nad 
don# every thing to convince the Brftieh people of thetr Jens, o 
friendship and of their dependence- on their good faith. B 
he must confess that their experience had been 
they had come to the conclusion that they should no non put; faith 
in the pledges of the British, (ApplanseJ. 


They knew that the 
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British were their sincere friends, because the cause of the one was 
practically the cause of the other, but for 6ome time they were 
determined to follow their own policy and to carry on their cam¬ 
paign in their own way. "They hoped for that reason that they 
would not forfeit their friendship. They'might be mistaken, but 
they would never learn without making mistakes. They were not 
in a mood to do things which did not appeal to their own iudgment 
and conscience. They would hear their advice with great considera- 
* tion. They would, try to follow it if they could, but the decision 
would be their , own. He wanted to make thisdear, so that there 
should be absolutely ho misunderstanding as to their position: Even 
since the outbreak of thcr war, the policy of the British statesmen 
not only in connection with the bther parts of the world had shaken 
their faith with them. .. They asked Englishmen to, put themselves 

in their 1 position.' ‘ Their men had been shot, their women insulted, 
and their children .flogfeed i baked/ He J possessed no racial hatred 
stall. His international 1 sympathies were well-ki?own. ' But after 
all they were men,, and 'their patience had been Sorely tried. He 
would take Colonel. Wedgwoodto" the place where their men had 
been shot, their women insulted and their children whipped naked, 
and then‘ ask him whether they were not justified in assuming the 
attitude' they wore taffing. ^ He would show . Colonel Wedgwood 
those women ' who were striped 'naked and made to sit on thorns. 
(Cries of “ shame ")., That statement had been denied by officials, 
and they challenged them to hold an opetr enquiry. ‘ They wanted 
to examine these women " and -come to; finding. ‘After Colonel 
Wedgwood had seen these places and* /spoken to these women he 
would ask him to pass judgment on their action. - They had abso" 
lutely no hatred for ‘Englishmen as ; such, 1 but the time had come 
when they should speak in ho uncertain terms. 1 * - hints' 1 : ; i 

j i 7 V 1 • ) ik. ft- : ‘ .s.1 1 «■'!« ti! ' . ' iK.'if '-W.m r'f •..!>/ .. 



